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I»  OIES  TH. -s-. 


JACQUES  CARTIER.' 


In  the  sea-port  of  St.  Malo,  'twas  a  smiling  morn  in  May, 
When  the  Commodore  Jacques  Cartier  to  the  westward  sailed  away  ; 
In  the  crowded  old  cathedral  ail  the  town  -were  on  their  kneea 
For  the  safe  return  of  kinsmen  from  undiscovered  seas  ; 
And  every  autumn  blast  that  swept  o'er  pinnacle  and  pier 
Filled  manly  hearts  with  sorrow,  and  gentle  hearts  with  fear. 

A  year  passed  o'er  St.  Malo — agaiu  came  round  the  day 
When  the  Commodore  Jacques  Cartier  to  the  westward  sailed  away  ; 
But  no  tidings  from  the  absent  had  corne  the  way  they  went. 
And  tearful  were  the  vigils  that  many  a  maiden  spent  ; 
And  manly  hearts  were  filled  with  gloom,  and  gentle  hearts  with  fear, 
When  no  tidings  came  from  Cartier  at  the  closing  of  the  year. 

But  the  earth  is  as  the  Future,  it  hath  its  hidden  side, 
And  the  Captain  of  St.  Malo  was  rejoicing  in  his  pride 
In  the  forests  of  the  North — while  his  townsmen  mourned  his  loss, 
He  was  rearing  on  Mount-Royal  the  fleur-de-lis  and  cross  ; 
And  when  two  months  were  over,  and  added  to  the  year. 
St.  Malo  hailed  him  home  again,  cheer  auswermg  to  cheer. 

He  told  them  of  a  région,  hard,  iron-bound,  and  cold, 
Nor  seas  of  pearls  abounded,  nor  mines  of  sliiuing  gold  ; 
Where  the  wind  from  Thule  freezes  the  word  upon  the  lip, 
And  the  ice  in  spring  cornes  sailing  athwart  the  early  ship. 
He  told  them  of  the  frozen  scène  until  they  thrill'd  with  fear, 
And  piled  fresh  fuel  on  the  hearth  to  make  them  better  cheer. 


But  when  he  chang'd  the  strain — he  told  how  soon  is  cast 
In  early  spring  the  fetters  that  hold  the  waters  fast  ; 
How  the  winter  causeway  broken  is  drifted  out  to  sea, 
And  the  rills  and  rivers  sing  with  pride  the  anthem  of  the  free  ; 
How  the  magie  wand  of  summer  clad  the  landscape  to  the  eyes, 
Like  the  dry  bones  of  the  just,  when  they  wake  in  Paradise. 

He  told  them  of  the  Algonquin  braves — the  huniers  of  the  wild, 
Of  how  the  Indian  mother  in  the  forest  rocks  her  infant  child  ; 
Of  how,  poor  soûls,  they  fancy  in  every  living  thing 
A  spirit  good  or  evil  that  claims  their  worshipping  ; 
Of  how  they  brought  their  sick  and  maimed  for  him  to  breathe  upon. 
And  of  the  wonders  wrought  for  them  through  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

He  told  them  of  the  river,  whose  mighty  current  gave 
Its  freshness  for  a  hundred  leagues  to  ocean's  briny  wave. 
He  told  them  of  the  glorious  scène  presented  to  his  sight, 
What  tune  he  reared  the  cross  and  crown  on  Hocbelaga's  height. 
And  of  the  fortress  clifF  that  keeps  of  Canada  the  key. 
And  they  welcomed  back  Jacques  Cartier  from  périls  over  sea. 


CA^NJ^TDIA^N    HISTORY. 


Jacques  Carller. 

The  révérence  of  Canada,  and  the  respect  of  France,  hâve  of  late 
invested  with  a  new  interest  the  mariner  of  St.  Malo,  who  gave  a  name 
ta  the  St.  Lawi-ence,  which  he  ascended  to  its  rapids.  Hë  stands  for- 
ward,  indeed,  as  a  man  of  high  principle,  sound  judgement,  adventu- 
rous  enterprise,  and  tarnished  only  by  his  unjust  carrying  off  of  the 
Canadian  chiefs  to  France.  But  even  in  thls  there  was  not  the  incen- 
tive of  gain  ;  he  did  not  take  them  to  make  them  slaves,  as  Léon  Ayl- 
lon,  and  other  Spauish  adventurers  did.  If  Cartier  did  not  return  with 
them  as  he  proposed,  we  know  not  what  obstacles  prevented  him,  but 
we  do  know  that  there  is  nolhing  but  what  tends  to  show  that  the 
Américains  were  to  their  latest  breath  treated  with  kindness  and  as  free 

Antiquarian  research  tells  us  fhat  his   grandfather,   John   Cartier 

was  born  in  1428,  married  Guillemette  Baudoin  in  November    1457' 

and  had  fîve  sons,  ail  of  whom  are  represented  in  our  day.     The  eldest 

tlirs^-.  Jac.|ii..s  or  James  Cartier,  born  at  St.  Malo, "Dec.  4,   1458, 

iimrj  I  ;,  .,1,11,.  Jansart,  and  had  three  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom, 

un,  ,1  jii,r  liii,is,4f,  made  the  name  famous  at  home  and  abroad,  and 

i.iH'  i.f  th,.  yi.,iios  of  that  old  French  town. 

Jacques  Cartier  was  born  in  December,  1494,  propably  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  when  he  was  carried  to  the  church  of  "St.  Malo  to 
receive  baptism.  Men  had  but  for  a  twelvemonth  wondered  then  over 
the  di.scovery  of  that  New  World  to  which  his  name  was  to  be  indisso- 
y  connerled.  Of  his  early  life  we  find  few  traces.  In  1518,  he 
>ars  on  the  iiaiish  résister  as  godfather  of  a  cousin,  and  the  next 
year  leads  to  the  altar  (May  2,  1519)  Marie  Katherine  des  Granches, 
daughter  of  Monsieur  Honoré  des  Granches,  knight  and  constable  of 
St.  Malo.    Young  Cartier  had  already,  it  would  seem,  made  his  mark. 
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His  marriage  was  a  brilliant  one,  and  he  must  hâve  stood  well  in  thé 
world's  esteem  to  hâve  won  a  maiden  so  well  connected,  but  Cartier 
was  already  at  the  âge  of  28,  master  pilot  of  the  port  of  St.  Malo. 

Of  his  wanderings  on  the  Océan  during  his  earlier  years  we  know 
nothing,  although  there  are  indications  that  he  had  visited  the  coast 
of  America  prior  to  his  expédition  in  1534.  He  had  in  ail  probability 
often  cast  his  lines,  with  the  hardy  fishennen  of  northem  France,  amid 
the  cod  thatswarmed  on  the  banks  of  Ne  wfoundland,  and  was  selec- 
ted  for  his  enterprise  by  Philippe  de  Chabot,  the  Admirai  of  France, 
to  conduct  the  exploring  expédition  sent  ont  by  Francis  I.  in  1534:. 

Ten  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  voyage  of  Verrazzano,  and 
while  Spain  had  been  rapidly  extending  her  power  in  the  New  World, 
France  had  in  no  way  availed  herself  of  the  discoveries  made  ùnder 
her  flag.  Yet  she  had  explored,  and  might  claim  as  her  own,  a 
port  at  which  the  commerce  of  the  new-found  continent  was  one  day 
to  centre,  and  where  in  less  than  thi-ee  centuries  a  city  rivalling  in 
population  the  gi-eatest  in  the  world  was  to  exert  on  the  globe  its 
influence.  France  was  represented  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic only  by  her  hardy  fishermen  of  Britanny  and  Normandy,  no  doubt 
the  earliest  discovers  of  the  continent,  whose  labors  found  no  chron- 
icler. 

It  was  indeed  time  for  France  to  act,  but  the  expédition  planned  by 
Chabot  disregarded  the  information  acquired  by  Verrazzano,  if  v.e  are 
indeed  to  regard  the  account  of  that  Florentine's  voyage  as  real.  It 
was  not  to  settle  in  NewYork  bay  or  establish  a  trading  post  or  colo- 
ny  there  ;  nor  was  it  to  explore  the  country  to  the  north  or  south  for 
a  better  location.  It  was  simply  to  discover  a  nothern  passage  to 
China  and  Japan— to  seek  what  Sir  John  Franklin  has  perished  in 
search  of  in  oui-  day. 

Had  France  but  followed  up  her  previous  discoveries,  by  settling 
the  Bay  of  NewYork,  and  then  occupied  the  St.  Lawi-ence  and  the 
country  of  the  Abnakis,  how  différent  would  the  world' s  history  hâve 
been  1 

The  French  expédition  of  1534,  under  Jacques  Cartier,  consisted 
of  two  vessels  of  sixty  tons  each,  and  carried  sixty-one  men  in  ail. 
Cartier  sailed  from  St.  Malo  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  on  the  lOth  of 
May  made  Cape  Bonavista,  but  finding  too  much  ice  there,  ran  into 
Catalina,  which  has  changed  into  Spanish  the  French  name  of  the 
saint  he  gave  it.  He  then  coasted  along  Newfoundland  to  the  Straits 
of  Belleisle,  visited  the  port  of  Brador,  and  the  bay  of  Brest,  from 
which  he  proceeded  in  boats  to  Checateca.  Returning  to  New- 
foundland, he  made  the  isles  of  Brion  and  Magdelaine,  and  on  the  3rd 
of  July  entered  a  bay  which  still  bears  the  name  given  by  Cartier  in 
conséquence  of  the  excessive  beat.  Proceeding  next  to  Gaspé  Bay, 
he  planted  a  cross  among  the  Micmacs  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  takiiïg 
two  of  the  natives  on  board,  Taiguragny  and  Domagaya,  sons  of  the 
chief,  at  last,  though  without  being  aware  of  it,  entered  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  After  visiting  the  isle  Natiscotec,  or  Anti- 
costi.  Mont  Joly  and  the  river  Nataskouan,  he  sailed  back,  reaching 
St.  Malo  on  the  5th  of  September,  after  experiencing  a  severe  storm. 

Of  this  voyage  of  Cartier,  no  contemporary  French  account  is  knowru 
Ramusio  in  1556,  published  an  Italian  version  of  a  narrative  in  his 
hands,  and  this  account,  re-ti-anslated  into  French,  was  printed  at  Rou- 
en in  1598. 

This  voyage  had  added  little  to  the  knowledge  already  acquired  from 
the  fishermen  whom  he  found  at  almost  every  point,  stUl  it  added  to 
the  famé  of  Cartier  and  won  him  favor. 

Charles  de  Mouz,  Sieur  de  la  Melleraye,  Vice-Admiral  of  France, 
took  the  matter  of  American  discovery  to  heart.  A  commission  was 
issued  to  Cartier  on  the  31st  of  October,  1534,  styling  him  Captain 
and  MasterPilot  of  St.  Malo,  "  to  lead,conduct  and'employ  three  ves- 
sels, each  equipped  and  provisioned  for  fifteen  months,  to  conclude  the 
voyage  already  by  him  beguu  to  discover  beyond  the  Newfoundlands." 
His  three  vessels — the  Grande  Hermine  of  1 20  tons,  the  Petite  Hermine 
of  60  tons  (commanded  by  his  brother-in-law  Macé  Jalobeit),  and  the 
Emerillon  of  40  tons — were  ready  in  May,  1535.  On  the  16th  of 
that  month,  the  feast  of  Whitsunday,  Cartier  and  his  compauions,  after 
approaching  the  sacrements  reverently  in  the  Cathedra  of  St.  Malo, 
received  the  episcopal  bénédiction  of  Francis  Bohier,  Bishop  of  St.  Malo 
and  on  the  19th  set  sail,  bearing  back  the  two  Micmac  youth.  On 
the  26th  of  July  they  reached  Blanc  Sablon  in  the  straits  of  Belleisle, 
after  having  been  scattered  by  a  storm.  Pushing  on  his  explorations, 
Cartier  entered  St.  Geneviève  Bay  on  the  7th  of  August,  Antieosti  on 
the  15th,  and  by  the  Ist  of  September,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  deep 
Sagaenay.  Still  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence  he  came  to  the  St.  Charles 
to  which  from  the  day  of  its  discovery  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Croix. 
Hère,  on  the  site  of  modem  Québec,  between  Fabrique  Street  and  the 
Coteau  St.  Geneviève,  then  stood  the  bark  village  of  Stadaconé,  the 
town  of  Donnacona,  mth  its  fields  of  maize  and  squashes.  Like  ail 
the  tribes  below  them,  the  people  were  apparently  Montagnais,  for 
the  Micmacs  of  Gaspé  served  ag  interpreters. 


After  cultivating  friendly  relations  hère,  Cartier,  leaving  the  Great 
and  little  Hermine  laid  up,  ascended  the  river  in  the  Emerillon,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  Donnacona  and  the  people  of  Stadaconé  to  deter 
him.  At  La  Pointe  du  Platon,  the  présent  St.  Croix,  fifteen  leagues 
above  Québec,  he  found  the  Village  of  Achelaiy,  or  Ochelai,  and 
leaving  the  Emerillon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel  he  continued  his  ex- 
ploration in  boats,  arriving  on  the  2nd  Octoberat  Hochelaga,  a  palisa- 
ded  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountain  of  Montréal.  The  inhabitants 
were  evidently  a  différent  family  from  the  Algonquins  below  :  the  town 
as  described  by  Cartier,  their  sedentary  life,  the  words  of  their  lan- 
guage  which  he  has  preserved,  ail  show  them  to  be  of  that  Huron  Iro- 
quois  family  who  every  where  ruled  the  Algonquins.  The  chief  styled 
Agouhanna  (evidently  the  Agoyander  of  later  writers),  with  his  peo- 
ple, received  Cartier  and  his  Compauions  wilh  every  mark  of  friend- 
ship. 

From  the  mountain  Cartier  gazed  with  delight  on  the  panaroma 
before  him,  and  exulted  to  learn  that  above  the  rapids'the  navigation 
extended  for  a  three  moons'  journey  to  a  land  of  glittering  métal. 

Reëmbarking  in  his  boats,  he  returned  to  the  Emerillon,  and  look- 
ing  in-at  the  St.  Maurice,  returned  to  Stadaconé.  Hère  his  party  had 
erected  a  palisade  and  planted  cannon,  making  it  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist  ail  Canada.  They  now  prepared  to  winter  there,  but  scurvy  soon 
broke  out  and  the  men  died  rapidly.  In  vain  public  dévotions  were 
performed,  and  a  pilgrimage  vowed  to  Our  Lady  of  Roc  Amadour. 
Not  till  an  Indian  remedy  was  tried  did  the  evil  stay. 

In  the  spring,  taking  by  stratagem  Donnacona  and  several  of  his 
chiefs,  and  leaving  the  little  Hermine  (which  he  could  no  longer  man) 
Cartier  sailed  from  Québec  May  6,  1536,  and  by  the  16th  of  July 
reached  St.  Malo. 

Of  his  second  voyage,  an  account  addressed  to  the  king  was  prin- 
ted at  Paris  in  1545,  and  has  been  reprinted  this  year  in  the  same  city 
by  M.  d'Avezac,  who  has  collated  it  with  three  manuscripts  in  the 
Impérial  Library,  by  which  means  he  has  fortunately  added  considera- 
bly  to  the  already  valuable  vocabulary  given  by  Cartier  as  the  "  Lan- 
guage  of  the  countries  and  kingdoms  of  Hochelaga  and  Canada,"  but 
which  seems  to  be  mainly  of  Hochelaga,  many  of  the  words  being 
unmistakably  Iroquois,  and  few  recognizable  as  belonging  to  any  of 
the  numerous  Algonquin  dialects. 

Cartier  was  not  able  at  once  to  return  and  plant  a  colony.  The 
Indians  remained  in  France,  were  baptized  March  25,  1538,  and  final- 
ly  died  in  their  exile.  Thevet,  the  cosmographer,  records  his  fréquent 
interviews  with  Donnacona,  who  died  soon  after,  four  or  five  years 
subséquent  to  his  arrivai  in  France. 

In  1540,  Francis  I.  commissioned  Francis  de  la  Rocque,  Sieur  de 
Roberval,  whom  he  nicknamed  "  the  petty  king  of  Vimeux,''  to  con- 
tinue the  discovery  ;  and  on  the  17th  of  October,  by  another  patent,  the 
king,  "  fuUy  persuaded  of  the  good  sensé,  capacity,  loyalty,  galantry, 
courage,  great  diligence,  and  good  expérience,"  of  Jacques  Cartier, 
constituted  him  Captain-General  and  Master  Pilot  of  the  whole  expé- 
dition. 

Meanwhile  five  vessels  were  slowly  fitted  out.  But  Spain  was  now 
alarmed.  When  Verrazzano  ran  along  the  northem  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent bearing  the  banner  of  France,  she  at  once  sent  Estevan 
Gomez  to  the  same  territory,  and  that  navigator  in  1525,  visited  the 
shore  from  St.  Mary's  Bay  on  the  Chesapeake  to  Narraganasett.  Now 
that  France  was  renewing  her  attempts  to  occupy  some  portion  of  the 
New  World,  Spain  prepared  to  prevent  her.  Spies  were  despatched 
to  France  to  learn  ail  the  particulars  of  the  expédition,  and  the  Council 
estimated  at  150,000  ducats  the  cost  ofafleetto  "  resist  and  offend 
that  of  France."  This  was  more  than  could  be  easily  given  then,  and 
they  consoled  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  the  French  fleet  was 
too  small  to  attack  any  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  "  as  for  settling  on 
the  north  sea,  there  is  nothing  where  the  French  can  go  that  is  to  be 
eoveted  or  worth  anything,  and  even  if  they  do  take  it,  necessity 
would  make  them  leave  it." 

The  spy  who  went  to  St.  Malo  repo:  ted  that  thirteen  ships  were 
fitting  oui  under  Cartier  ;  that  he  spoke  to  him,  and  a  relative  of  his 
apparently  Macé  Jalobert,  and  found  that  they  were  going  to  Canada 
to  settle  there  and  build  a  fort,  carrying  mechanics  and  iron  works  of 
ail  kinds,  and  that  the V  would  start'about  the  middle  of  April,  1541, 
with  2,500  men. 

This  was  rather  alarming,  the  more  especially  as  the  letter  of  the 
ambassador  in  France,  who  seems  to  have  demanded  explanations  of 
the  court,  at  which  he  resided,  said  that  they  were  goin^  700  leagues 
from  St.  Malo.  This,  on  their  maps,  would  bring  Cartier  to  Florida 
in  the  discoveries  of  Ayllon  and  Gomez,  and  where  De  Soto  actually 
was,  and  enable  the  French,  in  case  of  war,  to  waylay  the  treasure- 
ships  of  Spain.  Hence  it  was  resolved  not  to  let  them  settle  there  or 
elsewhere,  but  to  dislodge  them  at  once,  not  openly,  but  by  sending 
some  adventurer  with  an  expédition  reaDy  fitted  out  by  the  king,  but 
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nomiaally  a  private  one,^the'acts  of  which  might  be  disavowed  when 
they  had  irreparably  destroyed  the  French  settleinent. 

Unconscious  of  the  tlireateiiiii;r  cloud,  Cartier  witli  lus  fleet  of  five 
vessels  sailed  May  23,  1541.  T\«-  vnya-r  was  !..,,- ,,,id  si, iniiv,  ami  li.- 
did  not  anchor  before  Stadar>iii,.  nil  Au-u-i  L'.liil.  I  !•■  p!aiiir,i  In-  ih  \\ 
settlement,  Charlesbm-g  Km,\  a  ,  a;  <'a|K.  K-a.jn  n  .  a  ,  aial  .rni  ha,!,  [w^ 
of  Lis  vessels  uuder  the  couimauJ  u!  Jallubui  t  ;uiil  lu.,  m-pla/w  ,Str|.hru 
Noël.  On  the  7th  of  jSeptembur,  leavjng  the  fort  in  chaige  uf  the 
Viscount  de  Beaupré,  he  proceeded  to  Hochelaga.  Un  his  return  to 
the  fort,  he  found  that  troubles  had  already  beguii  betweeii  the  F^-ench 

and  the  natives,  and  that  Iw..  .iflii.s  |,ariv    had    ) h    killid.      Mistru.-t 

on  both  sides  n,ll,,»ed.  The  H-inlrr  w,,n-  luaa^ilv  a»av.  In  llie 
Springth.-  Fivn.-h  lairlv  muliin-.l  :  and  a-  lîol.eiAal  dnl  nia  a|.|..ar, 
compelled  Cartier  lo  .sei  sail.  In  tl.i'  iiaiher  efSl.  .John,  Xrutound- 
land,  in  June,  1542,  he  found  Koberval,  who  in  vain  endeavored  to 
persuade  him  to^return.___In  October,^  Cartier,  as  appears  by  officiai 
acts,  was  in  St.  Malo. 

It  is  believed  that  he  subsequently  sailed^in  search  of  Roberval,  but 
we  hâve  no  accouut  of  his  voyage. 

His  subséquent  years  were  spent  in  St.   Malo,  or  in  the  village   of 
Limoilou,   where  he  built  a  dwellingfstin  known,   though  in  ruin. 
Portes  Cartier.     He  was  ennobled  by  Francis  I,   about  1549,   and 
styled  in  his  laterfyears,  J'  noble  homme  ^Jacques   Cartier,   Sieur  de 
Limoilou." 

The  period  of  hi.s  death  is  not  ascertaiued.  He  died  apparentlyjiot 
in  St  Malo,  but  at  Limoilou,  about  the  year  1555. 

Cartier  left  no  children.  His  nephew  Jacques  Nouel,  "  ship  captain 
and  Master  Pilot,"  and  Olivier  Chatton,  husband  of  a  daughter  of  his 
sister  Bertheline,  succeeded  him  as  navigators  at  St.  Malo,  and  as  such 
enjoyed  the  royal  favor.  Their  descendants  still  exist  at  St.  Malo,  as 
do  also  descendants  of  his  uncles  on  the  father's  side,  who  perpetuate 
the  honored  name  of  Cartier. 

A  portrait  of  Cartier  deemed  authentic,  has  long  been  preserved  at 
St.  Malo,  and  has  in  our  day  been  copied  e.xtensively  in  France  aud 
Canada.- — Kew  York  Historical^Magazine. 
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Leaves  from  Gosse's  Roniance:;or  iVatural 
Hlstory. 

(_Coniinued.) 


Natural  history  afïords  not  a  few  instructive  examples  of 

"  What  great  effects  from  little  causes  flow  ;  " 

and  thèse  are  well  worthy  of  our  study,  as  presentiug  to  us  one  peculiar 
aspect  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  with  whom  nothing  is  great,  nothing 
small.  Sorae  of  the  mightiest  opérations  in  nature  are  the  résulta  of 
processes,  and  the  works  of  agents,  apparently  feeble  and  whoUy  ina- 
déquate to  produce  them  ;  and  our  wonder  is  excited  when  we  are 
able  inteUigently  to  trace  them  to  their  causes.  I  propose,  therefore, 
to  dévote  this  chapter  to  the  considération  of  a  few  of  thèse,  which 
corne  more  immediately  within  the  province  of  the  naturalist.  ïhey 
may  be  classed,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  opérations,  as  either 
constructive  or  destructive. 

How  many  a  poetic  dream  is  associated  with  the  sunny  isles  of  the 
Pacific  1  What  a  halo  of  romance  encircles  ail  our  ideas  of  those  mir- 
ror-like  lagoons  in  the  midst  of  the  great  ocean-waves.  fliose  long,  low 
reefa  just  emerging  from  the  sea,  on  whieh  tln'  i  lananut  palm  is 
springing .from  the  very  water's  edge  !  Beautilnl  île  y  ar.  m  our  ima- 
gination, as  we  hâve  realised  the  pictures  diawn  liy  i'o.ik,  aud  Kotze- 
bue,  and  Beechey,  by  Stewart  and  Ellis,  Darwm  and  Cheever.  But, 
when  we  know  that  thèse  thousand  isles,  thèse  endless  reefs,  thèse  huge 
barriers  that  curb  the  furious  océan,  are  produced  by  tiny,  soft-bodied 
sea-anemones,  by  atoms  of  pulp,  sluggish  and  seemingly  helpless  mor- 
sels  of  animated  jelly,  individually  no  bigger  than  the  smalle.st  tiower 
that  nestles  in  the  hedge-bank — our  wonder,  iustead  of  being  dispersed 
by  our  philosophy,  is  deepened  and  inconiparaljly  augmented  bj  it. 
"  We  feel  surprise  when  travellers  tell  us  of  the  vast  dimensions  of  the 
Pyramids,  but  how  utterly  insignificant  are  the  greatest  of  thèse  when 
compared  to  thèse  mountains  of  stone  accumuhited  by  the  agency  of 
various  minute  and  tender  animais  I  This  is  a  wonder  which  does  not 
at  first  strike  the  eye  of  the  body,  but,  after  reflection,  the  eye  of 


The  researches  of  the  eminent  naturalist  whose  words  I  hâve  just 
Cfuoted,  hâve  shewn  us  that  the  coral  polype  does  not  build  from  the 
fathomless  depths  of  sea  which  immediately  surround  thèse  reefs  and 
islaiiils.  He  seems  to  imply,  indeed,  that  the  coral  animais  cannot 
i\ii  at  a  greater  depth  that  thirty  fathoms  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the 
r.i"  in  tropical  seas,  we  hâve  already  seen  that  living  corala  exist  and 
Ijuilil  compound  polypidoms  at  far  greater  depths  in  om'  northern  lati- 
tudes. Assuming,  however,  that  no  reef  is  commenced  deeper  than 
thirty  fathoms,  and  that  below  that  depth  the  building  instinct  is  not 
carried  on,  the  only  hypothesis  which  meets  ail  the  exigencies  presented 
by  tho  aetnal  ].lnnonieiKi  of  fiin,L'in-  r.'efs,  encircling  or  barrier  reefs, 
and  .alolls  iir  iIhl'  iv.'!s.  is  iliat  |rroj m anided  and  ably  maintained  by 
|iai\xin.  iliai  tla-  ulml,'  aiva  nf  ihr  l 'acàtic  is  slowly  sinkiug  ;  that  ail 
tlie  ri-.(s  and  islanils  are  llio  snnmnts  ni'  former  mountains  ;  that  ail  the 
coral  structures  were  originally  attached  to  the  land  at  a  shallow  depth, 
and  that,  to  whatever  depth  below  they  now  extend,  it  is  only  in  a 
dead  condition,  aud  has  been  effected  by  the  subsidence  of  the  support- 
ing  land  carrying  the  coral  with  it  ;  while  the  successive  générations 
of  the  living  polypes,  ever  working  upwards  on  the  old  dead  founda- 
tion,  hâve  maintained  a  living  coral  structure  near  the  surface,  aud 
that  nearlv  iu  the  sanie  outline  aud  form  as  the  original  fouudation. 

Itdoe-"n,a  .u-,-,,.!  uni,  n,y  ,,ar|M  ,-,■  n,  ,an.a  lut.  1  tla-  détails  of  this 
beautilnl  '.'','  ■'..  i.:i  I  iillnr  1,1  ]i!v-,  ni  ni\  l'-ad'!,-  w  11  II  s.  .nie  vivid  pic- 
tures  of  I  n     .:'  I -   thi  n:-ii, -.    a-    -Is  Irli,  ,1   hy  those  who 

have  senn  ils  m.  Ln  e'.ia;|ing  aloiiy  a  Iropmal  rn.l',  llic  e.xtreme  clear- 
ness  of  the  water  permits  the  corals  shrubs  aud  gro\es  to  be  dis- 
tinotly  seen,  which  rise  from'  the  blue  transparent  depths.  They 
take  various  forms — somc  massive,  with  meaudering  channels  over  the 
rounded  surface  ;  some  f  ninin  _-  Innirveombed  blocks  formed  by  the 
union  of  thin  plates  at  \  im.m  :  il-  ;  many  growing  like  trees  or 
shrubs  with  leafless  bram  '        :     ■  s -s  ramified,  aud  with  the  twigs 

more  or  less  slender  and  p.iinesl.  m  ilnek  and  rounded.  Under  water, 
the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  a  laver  of  jelly-like  flesh,  of  many 
brilliant  colours,  formed  by  the  crowding  together  of  the  myriad  tiny 
polypes,  which  protrude  their  slender  tentacles  and  expanding  disks 
from  the  individual  cells.  Even  when  severed,  the  branches  are  ex- 
quisitely  beautiful  so  long  as  they  retain  the  faint  purple  halo  that 
plays  around  their  ivory  tips,  but  which  soon  vanishes.  A  rude  touch 
beneath  the  water  will  cause  the  lovely  tints — brilliant  crimson,  orage, 
and  emerald  green — to  disappear,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  alarmed 
•es  ;  but  they  soon  protrude  again,  and  expand  in  their  original 


polype 
lovelin 


The  interest  with  which  thèse  gardens  are  contemplated  is  enhanced 
by  the  multitude  of  strange  créatures  which  crawl  over  and  through 
the  shrubs.  Fishes  of  the  most  gorgeous  hues,  élégant  shells,  with 
clouded  and  spotted  animais  carrying  them,  nimble  prawns  of  crimson 
and  yellow,  long  gliding  green  worms,  and  purple  sea-urchins,  with 
enormous  spines,  hère  find  their  home  and  live  at  ease  beneath  the 
unclouded  sun. 

The  dimensions  attained  by  the  labours  of  the  minute  workmen  are 
the  most  astonishing  part  of  the  spectacle.  "  Some  individual  spéci- 
mens of  Forites,  in  the  rock  of  the  inner  reef  of  Tongatabu,  are 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  Asireas  and  Meandrinas,  both  there 
and  in  the  Fejees,  measure  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  The  platfoi'm  re- 
sembles  a  Cyclopean  pavement,  except  that  the  cementing  material 
between  the  huge  masses  is  more  solid  than  any  work  of  art  could  be. 

"Sometimes  the  barrier  reef  recèdes  from  the  shore,  and  forms 
wide  channels  or  inland  seas,  where  ships  find  ample  roora  and  depth 
of  water,  exposed,  however,  to  the  danger  of  hidden  reefs.  The  reef 
the  north-east  of  New  HoUand  and  New  Caledonia  extends  four 
hundred  miles,  at  a  distance  varyiug  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  from 
shore,  and  having  as  manv  falhoins  of  depth  in  the  channel.  West  of 
the  large  Fejee  Islands  tlm  rliaim.  I  i-  in  siime  parts  twenty-five  miles 
wide,  and  twelve  to  forty  failmms  lu  .1.  eih.  The  sloop-of  war  Peacock 

led  along  the  west  co'ast  uf  buth  \  iti  Lebu  and  Vanua  Lebu,  within 
the  inner  reefs,  a  distance  exceeding  two  hundred  miles. 

A  barrier  reef,  inclosing  a  lagoon,  is  the  gênerai  formation  of  the 
coral  Lslands,  though  there  afe  some  of  smaU  size  in  which  the  lagoon 
iiiiinu.  Thèse  are  found  in  ail  stages  of  development  :  in  some 
islj-  naiiow  and  brokeu,  forming  a  .succession  of  narrow  islets 
.i|i.  ninjs  iiito  the  lagoon;  in  others  there  only  remains  a  depres- 
si.ui  of  surface  in  the  centre  to  indicate  where  the  lagoon  originally 
was.  (1)  The  most  beautiful  are  those  where  the  lagoon  is  completely 
inclosed,  and  rests  within,  a  quiet  lake.  Maraki,  one  of  the  Kingsmill 
group,  is  is  one  of  the  prettiest  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  line 
of  végétation  is  unliroken,  and,  seen  from  the  mast-head,  it  lies  like  a 
garlaud  tliro«n  n|ion  tlie  waters. 

"When  liisi  .-.■,11  IVoiu  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  only  a  séries  of  dark 
points  is  ileseiied,  jiist  abovc  the  horizon.     Shortly  after,  the  points 


(1)  This  does  not  agrée  with  Darwin's  theory  of  subsidence. 
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enlarge  into  the  plumed  tops  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  a  Une  of  green, 
interruped  at  intervais,  is  traced  along  the  water's  surface.  Approach- 
ing  still  nearer,  the  lake  and  its  belt  of  verdure  are  spread  ont  before 
the  eye,  and  a  scène  of  more  interest  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The 
surf,  beating  loud  and  heavy  along  the  margin  of  the  reef,  présents  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  prospect  beyond — the  white  coral  beach,  the 
massy  foliage  of  the  grove,  and  the  embosomed  lake,  with  its  tiny 
islets.  The  colour  of  the  lagoon  water  is  often  as  blue  as  the  océan, 
although  but  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms  deep  :  yet  shades  of  green  and 
yellow  are  intermingled,  where  patches  of  sand  or  coral  knoUs  are 
near  the  surface,  the  green  is  a  délicate  apple  shade,  quite  unlike  the 
usual  muddy  tint  of  shallow  waters. 

"  Thèse  garlands  of  verdure  seem  to  stand  on  the  brims  of  cups, 
■whose  bases  root  in  unfathomable  depth.  Seven  miles  east  of  Cler- 
mont  Tonnere,  the  lead  ran  out  to  eleven  hundred  and  forty-five  fathoms 
(six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  feet)  without  reaching  bottom. 
Within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  southem  point  of  this  island,  the 
lead  had  another  throw,  and  after  running  out  for  a  while,  brought  up 
for  au  instant  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  and  then  dropped  off 
again  and  descended  to  six  hundred  fathoms,  without  reaching  bottom. 
The  lagoons  are  generally  shallovr,  though  in  the  larger  islands  soun- 
dings  gave  twenty  to  thirty-five,  and  even  fifty  and  sixty  fathoms." 

The  rate  at  wluch  coral  structures  are  formed  is  an  interesting  sub- 
ject  of  enquiry,  and  varions  opinions  hâve  been  formed  on  the  point, 
some  affirming  that  no  perceptible  increase  takes  place  in  several 
years,  othersthat  the  process  is  so  rapid,  that  the  Pacific  is  fast  filling 
up.  Darwin' s  theory  of  subsidence  netgatives  this  conclusion,  inde- 
pendently  of  the  ratio  of  growth.  There  are  facts  on  record,  however, 
which  imply  that,  in  certain  cLrcumstances,  the  process  is  rapid.  A 
channel  that  had  been  dug  through  the  reef  of  Keeling  Atoll  for  the 
passage  of  a  schooner,  that  had  been  built  on  the  island,  from  the 
lagoon  into  the  sea,  was  found  ten  years  afterwards  to  be  almost  choked 
up  with  living  coral.  An  interesting  experiment  was  tried  at  Mada- 
gascar, by  securing  several  masses  of  living  coral  by  stakes  three  feet 
below  the  surface.  Seven  months  afterwards  thev  were  fonnd  nearlv 
reaching  to  the  surface,  firmly  cemented  to  the  "rock,  and  extended 
laterally  several  feet  ;  a  remarkably  rapid  growth  ! 

An  ingénions  inquiry  has  been  started,  whether  the  coral  polypes 
may  not  yet  be  emloyed  by  man  for  the  construction  of  sea-walls'and 
reefs,  in  places  within  or  near  the  tropics,  where  they  are  needed. 
Protessor  Agassiz  has  shewn  that  it  is  not  difBcult  to  obtain  living 
spécimens  of  the  zoophyte,  and  to  préserve  them,  so  as  to  study  al 
leisure  their  habits  and  motions.  Why,  then,  it  as  been  asked,  as  we 
employ  the  silk-worm,  and  furnish  it  wîth  food  and  material  to  spin  for 
us  our  silks,  and  as  we  plant  and  form  beds  of  oysters  in  favourable 
locations,  where  we  plea-se,  may  we  not  also  employ  the  ageney  of  the 
coral  lithophyte,  to  lay  the  foundations,  for  instance,  of  a  lighthouse, 
or  to  form  a  breakwater  where  one  is  needed  ?  Such  a  practical  resuit 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  from  the  minute  and  scientific  observations 
now  makmg  upon  thèse  busy  little  builders  of  the  deep. 

Let  us  look  now  at  anothër  class  of  labourers  by  whom  mighty  deeds 
are  performed,  though  the  performers  themselves  are  so  inconeeivably 
mmute,  that  to  say  they  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  coral  polype 
that  a  mouse  does  to  an  éléphant,  would  be  greatly  to  overrate  their 
dimensions.  They  are,  in  fact,,  invisible  to  the  sharpest  sight,  except 
when  aggiegated  together.     I  refer  to  the  Biatomaceœ. 

Of  late  years  the  attention  of  microscopic  observers  has  been  lar- 
gely  and  increasingly  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  organic  hçm<r%  which  are 
found  to  exist  in  ail  part  of  the  world,  fresh  and  sait  walers  chiéflv, 
and  présent  a  great  variety  of  species  as  well  as  of  form  and  markino's. 
They  consist  ot  a  glassy  shell,  formed  of  flint,  inclosin<r  a  soft  colour- 
ed  substance,  generally  of  a  golden  yellow  or  brown  hne.  This  is 
called  the  endochrome,  and  the  sheU  is  called  the  frusiuU.  The  latter 
has  a  determinate  form,  which  often  assumes  extraordinary  élégance, 
and  is  usually  marked  with  séries  of  specks.  which  are  eithér  knSbs  or 
pits,  arranged  m  the  most  varied  and  exquisite  pattems.  They  mav 
exist  either  as  isolated  forms,  or,  more  commonly,  as  united  into  lon'^ 
chains,  or  other  connected  figures.  Thèse  are  called  Diatoms.  They 
hâve  spontaneous  movements,  and  hence  they  were  considered,  when 
first  discovered,  to  be  animais  ;  but  the  opinion  now  generally  prevails, 
that  they  are  plauts  of  a  very  low  grade. 

The  influence  of  thèse  tinV  atoms  upon  this  world  in  which  we  Uve 
is  almost  beyond  belief.  "  The  whole  bottom  of  the  océan,"  observes 
Dr  Barclay  Montgomery,  "  seems  to  be  in  a  great  measure  made  up 
oi  thèse  bodies,  Sir  John  Ross  and  other  Arctic  explorers  speak  of  a 
large  bank  caUed  the  Victoria  Barrier,  400  miles  long  and  120  miles 
wide,  composed  almost  entirely  oUnfusoria.  During  the  last  week  I 
was  en|aged  m  examining  a  sounding  from  the  bottom  ofthe  océan 
at  the  depth  of  2000  fathoms,  on  the  exact  spot  where  the  Atlantic  tele- 
graph  unfortunately  gave  way  ;  although  the  quantitv  was  minute,  still 
i  discovered  a  great  number  of  interesting  forms.     What  is  known  as 


Tripoli  powder  in  the  arts  consists  almost  intirely  of  fossil  deposits  of 
the  silicious  coats  of  diatoms,  which  from  their  hardness  form  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  polishing  metals  ;  thèse  fossil  deposits  are  very  nnme- 
rous  and  in  great  quantity  in  différent  parts  of  the  world.  The  town  of 
Richmond,  in  the  United  States,  is  built  upon  a  stratum  of  thèse  bodies 
twenty  feet  in  tickness  ;  in  Calilbrnia  and  America  generally,  in  Bohe- 
mia,  throughout  Europe  and  Africa,  and  even  in  our  own  country,  we 
find  similar  deposits,  varying  of  course  in  the  différent  species  pré- 
sent  I  hâve  been  enabled  to  examine  some  of  the  curious  raised 

fossil  beach  near  Copiapo  in  Chili,  which  is  gradually  forming  into 
stone.  Though  this  beach  is  one  mile  from  the  présent  shore,  and  180 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  yet  I  hâve  found  in  it  diatoms  of  the 
same  species  as  those  that  occur  on  the  shore  at  the  présent  day  ;  the 
diatoms  are  also  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  peat,  coal,  bog  iron-ore, 
flint,  and  the  chalk  formation.  Thus,  in  a  geological  view,  though 
individually  invisible,  yet  numerically  they  perform  a  most  important 
part  in  the  crust  of  the  earth — a  part  more  important  than  ail  the 

mi|hty  monsters  that  lived  in  âges  past What  purpose  do  thèse 

bodies  serve  ?  It  is  highly  possible  that  they  form,  in  a  great  meaure, 
the  food  of  ail  the  minor  aquatic  animais  more  highly  organised  than 
themselves  ;  I  hâve  often  found,  on  examining  shrimps,  that  their 
stomachs,  which  are  situated  behind  the  eyes,  are  entirely  fiUed  with 
diatoms.  That  the  siliceous  shell  passss  through  nearly  intact,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  interual  structure,  the  endo- 
chrome, may  be  digested  and  form  the  nutritive  portion  ;  in  this  view 
I  am  borne  out  by  leferring  to  guano — a  most  prolific  source  of  fossil 
diatoms.  Hère  we  find  abundance  of  siliceous  shells,  in  fact  their  pré- 
sence or  absence  is  now  the  test  of  the  genuineness  of  the  article  ; — 
thèse,  in  past  âges,  must  hâve  been  consumed  by  small  marine  animais, 
thèse  again  consumed  by  fish,  and  thèse  in  their 'turn  by  birds  :  in  guano 
I  hâve  noticed  the  proportion  of  diatoms  to  be  in  some  Spécimens 
nearly  1  in  500  parts.  A  correspondent  from  Callao,  writing  to  the 
lîlusirated  London  News,  on  the  Cincha  guano  islands,  says  the  export 
guano  from  the  islands  has  increased  considerably  during  the  last  ten 
years  ;  between  300,000  tons  and  400,000  tons  are  the  annual  amount 
at  présent  :  hère,  in  a  very  moderate  calculation,  from  one  spot  alone, 
we  hâve  the  annual  of  50Ô  tons  oî  diatoms.'' 

The  ageney  of  thèse  mighty  but  minute  forms  has  been  still  further 
developed  in  some  researches  of  great  interest  which  hâve  been  very 
recently  published  by  Dr  Wallich.  He  has  ascertained  that  they 
exist  in  a  free,  swimming  condition,  in  varions  régions  of  the  océan, 
and  at  varions  depths  from  the  surface  downward  ;  that  their  multitude  is 
incalculable  ;  and  that  they  affoi-d  sustenance  to  immense  numbers  of  mol- 
luscous  and  crustaceous  animais,  which  in  their  turn  coostitute  the  food 
of  the  most  gigantic  créatures  of  the  deep.  Dr  Joseph  D.  Hooker  had 
noticed  the  vast  profusion  of  IHatomaceœ  in  the  Antarctic  Sea  ;  and 
he  was  struck  by  the  conspicnous  appearance  presented  by  their  masses 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  ice,  or  washed  up  on  its  surface  by 
the  action  of  the  billows. 

Dr.  Wallich  found  the  Surface  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Indian 
Océan  to  be  crowded  with  masses  of  minute  life,  forming  yellow 
streaks,  flakes,  and  tufts,  intermixed  with  glistening  points,  which, 
when  examined,  proved  to  be  recognisable  forms  ofthe  organisms  in 
question.  The  mighty  scale  on  which  the  Diatomaceœ  really  exist, 
did  not  beeome  mani'fest,  however,  until  he  reached  the  Atlantic, 
between  the  Cape  and  St.  Helena. 

"  It  was  hère  that,  for  many  degress,  and  in  bright,  breezy  weather, 
the  ship  passed  through  vast  l'ayers  of  sea-water  so  thronged  with  the 
bodies  of  a  species  of  Salpa  (»y.  mucronata)  as  to  présent  the  consis- 
tence  of  a  jelly.  What  their  vertical  limits  were,  it  was  impossible  to 
discover,  owing  to  the  speed  at  which  the  ship  was  moving.  They 
appeared  to  extend  deep,  however,  and  in  ail  probability,  were  of  a 
similar  character  to  the  aggregations  of  what  is  called  whale-food  in 
the  higher  latitudes.  Each  of'these  Salpœ  measured  about  half  an 
inch  iu  length  ;  but  so  close  was  their  aggregation,  that,  by  a  sudden 
plunge  of  an  iron-rimmed  towing-net  half  the  cubic  contents,  from 
which  aU  water  had  percolated,  generally  consisted  of  nothing  but  one 
thick  gelatinous  pulp.  Each  individual  presented  a  minute  yellow 
disgestive  cavity,  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  which  contained  Diatoma- 
ceae  ,  Foraminifera,  and  other  organic  particles. 

"  If  we  take  into  account  the  numbers  of  Diatomaces  and  Forami- 
nifera that  must  exist  in  order  to  alFord  even  a  small  intégral  propor- 
tion of  the  diet  of  thèse  créatures,  the  vast  renewal  of  supply  that  must 
be  perpetually  going  on,  and  the  equally  vast  multitude  of  thèse 
Diatom-consumers  that  yield,  in  their  turn,  a  source  of  food  to  the 
gigantic  Catece;m<  and '.flier  large  créatures  of  the  sea, — it  becomes 
possible,  in  S'il      -,  .'  'cast,  to  form  an  estimate  ofthe  manner 

in  which  the   i  ocome  accumulated." 

The  same  '  i  jreat  ingenuity,  applied  thèse  facts  to 

the  solution  ut  ■  -  i)  question,  the  origin  of  the  masses  of 

flint  that  are  fouud  iu  the  chalk.     Diatoms  are  found  in  great  numbers 
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in  thèse  nodules,  but  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  account  for  their  aggre- 
gation  in  tliese  irregular  masses.  This  is  solved  by  the  hypothesis 
that  they  are  the  excrément  of  whales, — the  insoluble  remains  of  the 
Diatoms,  orginally  devoured  by  the  MoUuses,  wliich  in  their  turn  found 
a  grave  in  the  stomach  of  the  Cetacean.  "  We  find  that  the  siliceous 
particles  of  the  Diatoinaceœ,  Polycistina,  Acanthoinetrœ,  and  Sponges, 
exist  not  only  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  purity,  but  that  they  occur  pre- 
cisely  in  that  state  of  minute  subdivision  which  favours  the  solvent  or 
aggregative  process  in  an  euiment  degree.  We  see  that  they  are 
gathered  together  by  the  Salpa;,  in  the  tirst  instance,  from  the  élément 
in  which  they  live,  and  that  they  are  freed  of  ail,  or  nearly  ail,  their 
soft  portions,  by  the  action  of  the  digestive  cavities  of  thèse  créatures. 
We  find  that  the  Salpa;  again,  in  inconceivably  vast  numbers,  afford 
almost  the  entire  food  of  the  largest  orders  of  Cetaceans  ;  and  I  there- 
fore  think  we  are  able  to  infer,  with  certaiuty,  that,  in  the  complex 
stomachs  and  intestines  of  the  latter,  the  further  process  of  aggregation 
of  siliceous  particles  goes  on  upon  a  gigantic  scale,  aided  by  the  présence 
of  the  alkalies,  and  that  the  aggregated  masses  being  voided  at  inter- 
vais, slowly  subside,  without  interruption,  to  the  bed  of  the  océan." 

Darwin  records  having  seen  clustered  objects  in  the  sea  near  Keeling 
Atoll,  which  he  does  not  name,  but  which  from  the  figures  he  has 
given  must  hâve  been  Diatoms.  But  ail  the  streaks  and  bands  of 
colour  seen  on  the  océan  are  not  attributalile  to  plants  :  some  of  them 
are  certainly  of  an  animal  nature.  The  foUowing  phenomenon  was 
noticed  by  the  observer  last  named  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  The  vessel 
passed  through  bruad  bands  of  reddish  water,  which  when  examined 
microscopically  swarmed  with  minute  active  animalcules,  darting 
about,  and  oftèn  exploding.  They  swamby  the  aid  ofaring  of  vibra- 
tory  cilia,  which  suggests  the  thought  of  the  larvfe  of  some  Annelid. 
They  were  exceedingly  minute,  so  as  to  be  quite  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  being  not  more  than  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Their 
numbers  were  infinité,  for  the  smallest  drop  of  water  which  could  be 
removed  contained  very  many.  Yet  in  one  day,  they  passed  through 
two  spaces  of  water  thus  stained,  one  of  which  alone  must  hâve 
extended  over  several  square  miles.  How  utterly  inconceivable,  then, 
must  hâve  been  the  multitude  of  thèse  minute  créatures  ! 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Scotcli  ScUolastics. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  McGiU  Xormal  School  Teacherâ'  Association, 
by  T.  A.  Gibson,  Esq.,  M.  A.] 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  our  Association,  my  coUeague  in  the 
High  School,  Mr.  Murray,  read  a  very  instractive  and  interesting  paper 
on  EnrjlUh  Éli/mohgies.  It  was  also  very  comprehensive,  a  multiim 
inparvo  gratifying  and  refreshing  the  memories  of  some  by  the  récog- 
nition of  old  familiars,  and  introducing  new  aoquaintances  to  others. 
Mr.  Murray  seems  to  bave  traversed  this  field  eon  awnre.  Having 
myself  traversed  the  same  field  with  a  sonipwhnt  ponL'^nifil  =pirit,  when 
I  was  called  upon  to  make  up  my  mind  tn  i  i   i      1  '- et  for  this 

evening's  paper,  I  felt  at  fiist  inclined  to  fii'  >'      '  :  :i  ray's  lead 

by  devoting  my  remarks  to  a  department  ol  /.'  ,       '   <  li.  upwards 

of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  engaged  mv  -..inli,  I 

Taeaxi,  ihe  etymologies  oi  Names  of  Places.     I     i      :.  .nii- 

the  charge  ofegotism,  I  believe  that  I  am  ..-I  un- 

the  publication  ofmy  small  work,  entitled  •■  lMMr-:"_^;  .i^  i  li  i..:;:i;i!iv," 
drew  the  attention  of  compilers  of  Geogiaphical  text-bouks  to  this 
useful  and  interesting  branch  of  geographical  knowledge,  it  has  re- 
ceived  the  systematic  prominence  to  which  it  is  entitled.  An  examina- 
tion  of  the  best  handbooks  then  and  now  in  use  sen-es  to  establish  this 
fact.  As  however  variety  in  the  subjects  for  discussion  hère  and 
refleciion  hereafter  seems  désirable,  I  hâve  dissuaded  myself  from  the 
compilation  of  a  paper  on  a  subject  similar  to  our  last  and  hâve  under- 
taken  that  of  one  which  has  required  at  my  bands  more  research  than 
I  at  first  anticipated.  Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  prominent 
Bcholastic  literature  and  men  of  Scotland  may  prove  neither  uninterest- 
ing  nor  unprofitable  to  a  Teachers'  Association.  As  I  propose  to 
allude  briefly  to  the  différent  sorts  of  schools  in  Scotland  attended 
by  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  I  may  appropriately  designate  my  paper 
by  the  title  of 

SCOTCH   SCH0I.ASTIC3. 

In  the  outset  I  may  remark  that  Scotland  contains  33  eounties,  sub- 
divided  into  upwards  of  1000  parishes.  To  each  parish  at  the  Reform- 
ation were  assigned  a  clergyman  and  school-teacher.  Since  then 
several  parishes  quoad  sacra  bave  arisen  within  the  civil  parishes,  in 
which  the  population  haa  in  the  course  of  générations,  through  com- 


cial  progress  and  other  causes,  greatly  increaaed.  (Ecclesiastically 
considered  in  connection  with  the  Establishment,  Scotland  is  at  pré- 
sent controlled  by  IG  Synods,  subdivided  into  83  Presbyteries.  The 
most  extensive  Synod  is  that  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  comprising  8  Pres- 
byteries and  about  150  parishes  ;  whilst  the  smallest  is  that  of  Shetland 

the  extrême  north,  comprising  only  2  Presbyteries  and  12  parishes.) 
I  am  led  to  say  a  little  in  regard  to  Parochial  and  Burgh  schoolmasters  in 
the  first  place.  The  appointment  of  a  parish-teacher  rests  with  the 
heritors  or  landed  proprietors  of  the  parish.  Thèse  at  a  légal  meeting 
convened  for  the  élection,  settle  the  candidate  by  a  majority  of  votes. 
By  this  appointment  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  proportion  of  salary 
from  each  heritor  according  to  the  cess  (or  census)  roll,  but  subject  to 
the  following  condition.  Within  a  given  time  he  must  appear  at  a 
statutory  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds,  and,  having  pre- 
sented  an  extract  minute  of  his  appointment,  he  must  undergo 
examination  in  the  branches  requisite  for  such  school.  Having  pro- 
cured  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  his  qualifications  to  instruct  in  thèse 
branches,  he  becomes  fully  entitled  to  ail  the  émoluments  of  the  ofiice 
ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  (Having  twice  undergone  this  ordeal,  not 
without  some  trépidation  as  to  the  resuit,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  it3 
generally  comprehensive  and  searching  character.)  The  teacher,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  his  appointment  just  refeiTcd  to,  cannot  be 
removed  from  his  office  and  its  émoluments  as  long  as  he  maintains 
respectability  of  character  and  discharges  efficiently  his  duty.  Under 
circumstances  of  inability  through  ill  health  or  advancing  years  he  is 
allowed  to  employ  a  substitute  with  the  consent  of  the  heritors  and  the 
certificate  of  the  presbytery.  Sometimes  the  superannuated  incumbent 
compromises  with  the  electors,  that  a  permanent  successor  may  be 
appointed.  In  cases  of  notorious  immorality  or  neglect  of  duty  the 
incumbent  is  liable  to  be  summoned  before  the  presbytery,  i.  e.  libel- 
led  ;  and,  if  the  charges  against  him  should  be  proven,  the  sentence  of 
déposition  by  the  presbytery  is  considered  as  final  and  without  the 
power  of  appeal  to  a  civil  court.  At  any  rate  the  law  formerly  enacted 
so,  and  the  clause  in  the  act  was  regarded  by  many  teachers  as  a  sore 
grievance.  I  rather  think  that  the  objectionable  clause  has  been  since 
amended.  Besides  the  salary  and  fées  each  teacher  has,  hy  siatute,  a 
dwelling-house  and  garden.  Thèse,  of  course,  vary  much  according 
to  the  liberality  or  niggardliness  of  heritors.  In  the  case  of  exten- 
sive parishes  the  heritors  sometimes  erect  one  or  more  schools  in  such 
localities  as  may  suit  the  population.  Thèse  are  called  side  schools, 
and  are  similar  but  inferior  to  the  parish  schools,  being  partially 
endowed  like  them.  The  parish  schools  used  to  be  annually  examined 
and  reported  upon  by  the  members  of  presbytery  or  committees 
thereof.  In  this  respect  there  has  been  a  great  change  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  relieving  the  presbyteries  in  a  great  degree  from 
this  periodical  burden  ;  inasmuch  as,  by  the  appointment  of  school 
inspectors  by  the  government,  thèse  now  inspect  and  report,  not  only 
upon  the  schools  of  the  Establishment  but  upon  those  of  the  Free 
Church  and  of  ail  receiving  aid  from  government. 

(I  must  hère  apologize  for  bringing  a  few  particnlars  under  your 
notice  in  a  very  disconnected  manner  as  I  hâve  taken  them  up  in  the 
order  in  which  they  started  to  my  memory.)  It  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  a  few  items  in  regard  to  the  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  the  widows 
and  children  of  Burgh  and  Parochial  schoolmasters.  This  numerous 
body,  impressed  with  a  sensé  of  their  obligations  to  provide  somewhat 
towards  the  relief  of  their  widows  and  familles,  applied  for  and  pro- 
cured  an  Act  of  Pariiament  in  1806.  By  this  Act  it  was  provided 
that  every  incumbent  in  a  Burgh  and  Parochial  school  at  the  time  of 
its  passage  had  the  option  of  becoming  a  contributor  or  720J!-contributor 
to  the  Fund  ;  but  that  every  teacher  appointed  to  a  school  thereafter 
should  intimate,  within  the  statutory  period  after  the  date  of  his  élec- 
tion, to  the  coUector  chosenby  each  presbytery,  his  choice  of  one  of  the  5 
annual  rates  of  payment.  Thèse  rates  were  1 ,  2,  3,  4  or  5  gumeas  accor- 
dino-  to  the  Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  or  ôth  classes.  According  to  the  5  rates  the 
widows  are  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  £6,  £12,  £18,  £24  or  £30  steriing. 
Any  teacher  failing  to  signify  his  choice  of  a  rate  within  the  prescnbed 
date  subjected  himself  to  be  attached  to  the  3rd  or  middle  rate  of 
guineas.  Such  contributor  is  liable  to  pay  double  in  the  years  of 
élection  to  office  and  marriage.  On  résignation  he  is  at  liberty  to 
discontinue,  of  course  forfeiting  ail  the  previous  payments.  (I  bave 
myself  experienced  the  forfeiture  to  some  extent.)  It  is  gratifying  to 
find  from  the  Annual  Report  for  1858,  the  last  which  I  bave  m  my 
bands,  that  many,  who  had  held  office  for  a  few  years  but  bave  smce 
been  ministers  or  professors  for  many  years,  bave  contmued  their 
yeariy  contributions.  Of  such  I  notice  some  in  the  Bntish  Colonies  ; 
as,  Revd.  Dr.  Donald,  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  whose  date  of  entry  is  1838, 
Revd.  D.  Maclead,  Cape  Breton,  whose  entry  dates  as  far  back  as 
1827,  each  ranking  under  the  4th  class,  or  the  rate  of  2  guineas.  Ou 
reman-yin'^,  a  widow  forfeits  her  annuity.  In  1858  the  capital  invested 
iu  heritable  security  was  £77,600,  cash  in  the  Royal  Bank  £o,ûOO. 

In  1858  there  was  an  increase  over  1857  of  £2,56o  3  2.     In  the 
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r  the  annuitant  widows  amounted  to  206  and  children  to  1 7, 223  ; 
whom  was  distributed  the  sum  of  £3,043.  The  total  con- 
tributors  amounted  to  1,265.  There  were  59  vacancies  and  15  non- 
contributors  surviving  siuce  the  passage  of  the  Act  in  1806  :  so  that, 
when  thèse  vacancies  shall  hâve  been  filled  up  and  the  survivors  shall 
hâve  died,  there  will  be  a  gross  total  of  1,339,  to  which  are  liable  to 
be  added  the  masters  of  any  newly  erected  schools  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  Act.  The  annual  contributions  in  1858  were  £2,731  1. 
When  I  was  in  Scotland  in  1859,  I  understood  that  it  was  the  gênerai 
impression  that  the  Fund  was  so  prospering  that  it  was  likely  that  the 
annuities  might  be  doubled,  thus  making  the  highest  £60. 

To  several  parishes  hâve  been  mortified  or  given  in  mortmain  bj 
parties  dying  at  home  or  abroad  considérable  sums  of  money,  hence 
caUed  mortifications  according  to  a  Scotch  acceptation  of  tlïe  term, 
the  interest  of  which  goes  towards  the  éducation  of  a  certain  nuraber  of 
paupers,  sometimes  limited  to  those  bearing  the  names  of  the  tnorti- 
fiers.  Children  of  paupers  are  now  generally  kept  at  school  at  the 
expense  of  the  parish  ;  or  teachers  are  bound  to  receive  a  certain  num- 
bers  at  a  reduced  fee. 

In  connection  with  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  there  exist  in  the 
capital  of  Scotland  and  in  Glasgow,  the  commercial  capital,  county- 
associations  or  clubs,  composed  of  natives  of  varions  counties,  who, 
by  having  attained  after  a  long  résidence  to  positions  of  trust  and  use- 
fnlness,  hâve  become  identified  in  large  numbers  with  thèse  capitals  in 
varions  walks  of  life.  Thèse  clubs,  whilst  cherishing  frieudly  iuter- 
course  amongst  the  members,  hâve  in  view  the  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare  of  young  countrymen  recently  résident  among  them,  and  the 
advaneement  of  éducation  in  their  respective  counties  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes,  the  institution  of  bursaries  and  otherwise.  The  rules 
provide  for  the  carrying  ont  of  thèse  last  objects  by  means  of  résident 
standing  committees,  and,  in  order  to  interest  the  counties,  local  com- 
mittees  are  appointée!,  that  correspond  with  the  head  committees.  Such 
clubs  are  sometimes  confined  to  a  single  county,  when  large,  but  fre- 
quently  embrace  a  few  adjoining  counties.  In  some  cases  prizes  for 
excellence  in  a  great  variety  of  branches  are  awarded  to  competing 
pupils  who  hâve  assembled  from  the  schools  of  an  entire  county  and 
hâve  been  subjected  for  several  hours  to  a  searching  examination  bv 
compétent  examiners  selected  by  the  office  bearers.  In  this  way  the 
relative  merits  and  demerits  of  teachei-s  as  well  as  of  pupils  are  drawn 
forth.  On  such  occasions  the  schools  usually  receive  2  or  3  holidays. 
There  are  few  counties  now  that  are  not  reaping  benefit  from  the  for- 
mation of  such  clubs. 

Teachers  who  are  co-presbyters  frequently  form  themselves  into 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  Consulting  together  on  subjects  afiectino- 
their  individual  interests  or  those  of  the  body  generally.  Periodical 
meetings,  monthly  or  quarterly,  are  held  and  essays  rëad,  &c.  The 
members  usually  diue  or  sup  together,  thus  cherishing  friendly  inter- 
course and  a  proper  espnt  de  corps.  Intimacies,  lasting  through  life, 
are  thereby  frequently  formed. 

In  1818,  45  years  ago,  certain  Burgh  and  Parochial  schoolmasters, 
taking  into  considération  the  serions  obstacles  presented  to  teachers 
and  scholars  not  only  by  the  inferior  and  unsuitable  character  of  many 
schoolbooks,  but  by  their  almost  endless  variety,  formed  themselves 
into  a  Society  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  in  some  degree  the  evils  con- 
nected  therewith.  It  is  called  the  "  Scottish  School-Book  Association." 
It  has  for  its  object  the  préparation  and  improvement  from  time  to 
time  of  a  complète  System  of  school-books  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of 
tEe  members,  and  also  of  schools  in  gênerai.  Membership  dépends 
upon  the  regular  use  of  a  certain  number  of  the  association's  publica- 
tions. A  gênerai  meeting  is  held  annually  in  Edinburgh  for  the  tran- 
saction of  business  and  the  élection  of  office-bearers. 

From  the  40th  Annual  Report  for  1858,  I  gather  the  foUowin'J-  items. 
The  members  amounted  to  352.  ° 

From  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  books  it  was  agreed  to 
award  annually  6  Bursaries  towards  assisting  deserving  young  men  in 
the  prosecutlon  of  their  studies  at  collège.  The  Bm-sars  must  be  the 
sons  of  members  of  5  years'  standing  or  of  deceased  or  retired  mem- 
bers for  the  same  period.  When  there  are  more  candidates  than 
bursaries,  the  décision  is  by  comparative  trial  ;  when  there  are  not,  by 
relative  trial.  The  trial  may  be  either  oral  or  by  means  of  exam'ina- 
tion  papers.  £100  were  allowed  for  1858-9,  the  highest  beinc  £20. 
The  bursaries  are  available  at  any  of  the  4  Scottish  Universities.  The 
treasurer  pays  the  whole  sum  on  the  Ist  of  December  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Matriculation  ticket.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  and  estent  of 
the  trial  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts. 

"  Candidates  must,  along  with  their  names,  lodge  a  statement  of  what 
they  profess;  and  the  following  is  the  \ov;esi  profession  that  will 
entitle  a  first  year's  Student  to  be  taken  on  trial,  viz. — Association's 
Latin  Delectus  ;  Cassar's  Gallic  War,  Books  II.'  and  m.  ;  Vircil's 
^neid,  Book  I.  ;  Greek  Grammar;  Greek  New  Testament/First'Six 
Chapters  of  St.  Johns  Gospel  ;  Homer's  Iliad,  First  50  lines  of  Bock  ' 


I.  ;  a  translation  of  a  few  sentences  into  Latin  and  Greek  ;  Outlines  of 
Ancient  Geography,  Italy ;  Eoman  Antiquities,  Religion;  Euclid, 
Book  I. 

"  The  following  is  the  lowest  profession  that  will  entitle  a  second 
year's  Student  to  be  taken  on  trial, — Livy,  Books  I.  and  H.  :  Horace, 
Odes,  Books  II.  and  II.  ;  Mair's  Introduction  ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Book  III.  ;  Homer"s  Iliad,  Book  II.  ;  a  translation  of  a  few  sentences 
into  Latin  and  Greek  ;  Outlines  of  Ancient  Geography,  Italy  ;  Roman 
Antiquities,  Religion. 

"  The  Bursaries  to  be  available  at  any  of  the  four  Scottish  Univer- 
sities." 

The  publications  in  English,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Ma- 
thematics  and  Physical  Science  amount  to  20.  A  few  of  the  Latin 
séries  has  been  issued.  13  school-room  Maps  and  skeleton  maps  of 
Europe,  Scotland  and  England,  of  a  superior  kind,  hâve  also  been 
issued. 

The  publications  hâve  been  compiled  in  whole  or  in  part  from  manu- 
scripts  sent  in  by  parties  induced  to  compete  in  conséquence  of  adver- 
tisements  in  the  newspapers  ofl'ering  premiums  for  those  adjudged  as 
best  by  reliable  judges,  selected  by  the  Association,  whose  names  are 
published.  The  notes,  accompanying  thè  successful  MSS,  bearing 
a  motto,  being  opened,  the  authors  are  ascertained  and  made  known 
to  the  public.  (I  am  fain  to  mention  that,  being  a  competitor  on 
one  of  the  early  occasions,  I  had  the  gratification  of  finding  my  M 
S  selected  as  second-best,  eutitling  me  to  £15  stg.) 

Besides  the  Parochial  schools  there  are  Burgh  or  Grammar  schools 
ehiefly  under  the  control  of  the  Counciilors  or  Magistrates  of  the 
Royal  Burghs.  (There  are  63  royal  burghs  and  13  towns  ranking 
■with  them.)  Little  of  the  early  history  of  Grammar  schools  is  known. 
Like  the  other  educational  institutions  of  Scotland,  they  at  first  existed 
ehiefly  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  As  the  Universities  were  founded 
in  connection  with  bishoprics,  so  Grammar  schools  were  at  first  attached 
to  cathedrals  or  convents.  The  bishop  of  the  diocèse  was  chancelier 
of  the  University  by  right  of  office  (ar  ofiicio),  and  the  abbot  of  the 
monastery  was  superior  and  patron  of  the  Grammar  school.  Thus  the 
Grammar  school  of  Edinburgh  owes  its  existence  to  the  monks  of  the 
Holy  Roud,  and  that  of  Glasgow  sprang  from  the  cathedral.  Thèse 
are  now  respectively  designated  as  the  high  schools  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow.  The  monks  devoted  much  time  to  the  instruction  of  eccle- 
siastics  or  young  men  destined  for  the  priestly  office,  whilst  the  sons 
of  the  nobility,  as  a  privileged  class,  were  permitted  to  share  in  the 
advantages  of  their  instructions.  Thus  young  ecclesiastics  and  nobles 
alone  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  classical  éducation.  By  and  by  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  instruction  of  those  of  inferior  rank,  excluded 
from  the  advantages  of  the  monastery,  as  the  friars,  not  constantly 
required  there,  were  permitted  to  dévote  their  spare  time  to  their 
éducation.  In  this  way  the  monks  or  friars  were  the  first  public 
teachers. 

As  both  the  Parochial  Burgh  schools  hâve  in  many  instances  been 
fouud  inadéquate  to  the  advancing  requirements  of  Society,  there  hâve 
arisen  within  the  présent  century  many  educational  institutions  of  a 
higher  character,  occupying  a  middle  rank  between  the  Universities 
and  the  Burgh  or  parochial  schools.  Thèse  Académies,  as  they  are 
called,  hâve  through  the  fostering  care  of  generous  patrons  exercised 
a  most  bénéficiai  effect  on  ail  ranks.  They  owe  their  foundation  to 
the  contributions  of  individuals  résident  in  the  district  or  who  may 
bave  left  in  early  life  and  acquired  competeney  or  wealth  abroad.  The 
direction  is  ehiefly  in  the  hands  of  résident  subscribers.  In  the  case 
of  an  élection  of  masters,  subsribers  to  a  certain  amount  are  entitled 
to  vote,  whilst  those  at  a  distance  can  do  so  by  proxy.  The  directory 
is  usually  incorporated  by  royal  charter.  Besides  pupils  from  the 
town  and  the  surrounding  parishes  and  counties,  not  a  few  are  the 
children  of  men  engaged  in  commercial  and  military  pursuits  in  foreign 
parts.  In  several  cases  Burgh  or  Parochial  schools  bave  been  merged 
into  thèse  Académies.  There  is  usually  a  staff  of  3  or  more  masters. 
One  of  thèse  is  sometimes  regarded  as  specially  the  Burgh  or  Parochial 
teacher,  possessing  exclusively  the  privilèges  of  Burgh  and  Parochial 
teachers.  Sometimes  the  entire  staff  rank  as  such.  Among  the  Acadé- 
mies may  be  mentioned  those  of  Edinburgh,  Cupar  (Fife),  Elgin, 
Banff,  Perth,  Invemess,  Tain,  Dumfries,  Avr,  &c.,  &c. 

Within  the  présent  century  several  customs  in  connection  with 
thèse  Burgh  or  Parochial  Schools  hâve  become  obsolète.  I  may  allude 
to  two,  viz.,  CocJcfighting  and  Candlemas  Day.  The  former  was 
a  sport,  handed  down  from  ruder  days,  and  generally  was  kept  up 
once  a  year.  Of  course  the  day  was  a  holiday  the  desks  and  forms 
:  arranged  around  the  walls  so  that  a  clear  arena  was  reserved 
for  the  fierce  combatants,  in  whose  defeat  or  victory  the  youthful 
spectators  took  a  lively  interest,  as  the  boy  was  hailed  -'King,''  whose 
cock  held  the  pit  as  défiant  Victor,  while  the  owners  of  cocks  that 
shirked  or  hung  fight  when  set  on  the  arena  (commonly  called  fugés) 
were  in  great  disgrâce,  their  birds  being  forfeited  to  the  teacher  or  a 
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fine  paid  instead.  In  the  evening  there  frequently  ensued  a  bail,  in 
which  of  course  the  favorite  réels  and  contres-danses  (couutry  dances) 
were  kept  up  till  a  late  liour  to  the  music  of  fiddles  and  perchance  the 
bag-pipes,  the  King  and  Queen  being  distinguished  by  leading  ofF 
dances. 

On  the  2nd  of  Febuarv,  Candicmas  Day,  (-n-hich  -svas  formerly  cele- 
brated  by  burning  many  can.l'.  -'i  j.:ijiil-  »>■,!  in  \]„-  |ir:i,  i;,>'  of  wait- 
iug  upontheir  teacheis  ap.'I  '        i        '  ,  ounds  of 

candies  of  the  best  dcscriptiiw    .         !■  1  a  supply 

of  that  article,  so  necessary  I'mi  .|..:;m  .;  ir  L-,  i>ii',,','  ih.  .li-ruvery  of 
gas  anJ  coal-oil,  sufficient  for  ayear's  consumption.  I  niyself  hâve  a 
distinct  reniembrance  of  a  ehest  of  drawers  being  well  fiUed  on  such 
occasions  in  my  father's  house  in  Forfar.  Since  the  discontinuance  of 
the  candie  gift  its  ecpiivalent  in  money  is  kept  up  in  some  schools,  the 
parents  in  this  way  showing  their  goo'd  wishes  for  the  welfare  for  the 
teacher  and  liis  family.     The  day  is  observed  as  a  holiday. 

In  the  high  Sehool  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  and  in  some  of  the 
upper  Académies  and  Burgh  Schools  the  vacation  continues  through 
the  months  of  Septemljer  and  November.  In  the  lesser  towns  it 
seldom  extends  beyond  a  nionth.  In  the  landward  parishes  its  length 
and  time  are  chiefly  regulated  by  the  opérations  of  the  harvest,  in  which 
the  scholars  afFord  material  assistance. 

From  the  Census  of  Scotland  for  18G1,  issued  by  the  Register 
General  and  his  Assistant,  I  may  read  from  the  following  headings  viz  ; 

TEACHERS  ASD    SCHOLARS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  teachers  are  more  equally  disti'ibuted  over 
the  couatry  than  any  other  class  or  profession  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  maie 
teachers  are  concerned,  in  a  ratio  tolerably  correspondent  to  that  of 
the  population. 

It  is  a  natural  step  from  the  teachers  to  the  scholars.  Thèse  compa- 
rative tables  show  that  467,050  persons  were  tabulated  as  "Scholars," 
of  whom  241,80.'3  were  maies,  and  225,253  were  females.  Thèse  num- 
bers  indicate  that  15.2  per  cent,  of  the  population,  or  one  in  every  G. 5 
persons,  were  receiving  éducation  at  the  date  of  the  census,  and  were 
returned  as  scholars. 

COMPARISOX  OF  ENGLAND  WITH  SCOTLAXD  AS  TO  SCHOLARS,  &C. 

It  may  be  uoticcd,  as  a  singular  fact,  that  although  England,  by  her 
Occupation  Tal)les,  shows  that  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  her  popu- 
lation is  in  the  receipt  of  instruction  as  scholars — viz.,  15.7  per  cent, 
of  her  population,  the  number  of  adults  able  to  sign  their  names  in  the 
marriage  registers  is  very  muchbelow  that  of  Scotland.  Thus,  in  1859, 
the  latest  year  for  which  detailed  returns  hâve  been  published  for 
Scotland,  89.1  per  cent,  of  the  men,  and  77.8  per  cent,  of  the  women 
who  married  in  Scotland  were  able  to  sign  theii-  names  in  the  marriage 
register.  In  England,  during  the  same  year,  only  73.3  per  cent,  of 
the  men,  and  62.4  per  cent,  of  the  women  who  married  were  able  to 
sign  their  names.  The  cause  of  this  anomaly  is  worthy  of  inquiry, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  almost  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  elementa- 
ry  éducation  in  England  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  consequently 
sooner  lost  liy  a  considérable  proportion  of  the  population. 

Time  would  entirely  fail  me  to  enter  at  présent  into  détails  regar- 
ding  the  truly  munificent  Dick  Bequest,  which  applies  to  upwards  of 
150  parishes  in  the  countries  of  Aberdeen,  Banff  and  Moray,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly.  In  référence  thereto  it  may  be  remark- 
ed  that  the  opérations  of  its  managers  hâve  tended  to  raise  the  tea- 
chers in  thèse  counties  very  much  in  professional  standing.  The 
Normal  Schools  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  in  connection  with  the 
Bstablished  and  Free  Churches.  The  Charitable  or  Educational 
Institutions,    Scotice    ffospitals,  endowed  by   gentlemen    who   had 

.,„,i  ...  ..'Il   !     :,.  1     ....  jj^(]  suQgggg  JQ  business,  désirons  either  of 

connection  with  thèse  endowments,  or  of 
nenentiiij    :  .iis   of  the   young   in  their   native  towns  or 

countrip.-,  lii  1  n  .  .^  ;  ■  i^irticular  classes  or  trades,  a  préférence  being 
sometimes  giveii  to  certain  names  ;  viz,  in  Edinburgh,  Heriot's,  Do- 
naldson's,  George  Watson's,  John  Watson's,  Cannin's,  Fetters,  Mer- 
chant  Maiden,  Orphan  &c.  itc.  In  Glasgow,  Hutchinson's  &c.  &c. 
Teachers  in  thèse  Institutions  hâve 
the  Churches  and  Univerties. — 
h  which  the  name  of  Guthrie  is  ho- 
ifx  (maie  and  female).  In  the  former 
liers,  instruction  qualifying  for  the 
iii  the  latterthe  Educational  wants 


amasset 
perpct 


.—  T! 


f  tlio  four  gentlemen 
'  "i:il  riiair  in  the 
;  \'  :i  s  the  oflîce 


who,  withni  thf  la.st  eeutury,  hav • 

High  Sehool  of  Edinburgh.  In  ITi; 

ofHead-Master  in  George  Watsou-  m  ...    .\.i:iiii,   was  ap 

pointed  by  the  City  Council  the  J(-;/(f-j,r<7„r  witu  Alex.  Matheson 
during  a  period  of  bad  health.  After  an  interval  of  4  years  he  beoame 
SoU-Rector.     He  fiUed  the  ofiBce  for  41  years.     Amongst  his  pupils 


will  be  found  the  names  of  most  distinguished  statesmen,.lawyers  and 
men  of  letters.  He  had  a  share  in  moulding  the  youthful  minds  of 
such  men  as  Henry  (Lord)  Brougham,  Sir  W'alter  Scott,  Francis  Jef- 
frey,&c.  "  It  was  from  this  respectable  man,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "  that 
I  first  learned  the  value  of  the  knowledge  I  had  hitherto  considered  only 
as  a  burdensome  task.  " 

Mr.  Adam  was  the  youngest  son  of  an  indush-ious  farmer  in  the 
parish  of  Rafford,  Moraysh  ;  and  received  the  éléments  of  his  éducation 
at  the  parish  sehool.  Hère  he  coutinued  till  he  was  considered  fit  to 
corne  forwai-d  as  a  hursar  at  the  university  at  Aberdeen.  His  failure 
in  the  attempt  only  stimulated  him  to  fresh  exertions,  and  through  the 
représentation  of  a  clergyman  of  Edinburgh,  a  relative  of  his  mother, 
he  was  induced  to  try  lus  fortune  in  that  metropolis.  Hère  he  prose- 
cuted  his  studies  at  the  University  under  unexampled  hardships,  which 
his  biographer  détails.  Thèse  far  exceeded  the  average  of  hardships  un- 
dergone  by  the  least  favoured  of  Scotia's  students.  Shortly  after  en- 
tering  upon  the  duties  of  the  Rectorship  he  began  to  compose  a  séries  of 
Works  designed  or  adapted  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Latin  language.  He 
first  composed  in  English  and  published  "  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  and 
English  Grammar"  with  the  view  of  combining^he  grammars  of  both 
languages,  and  superseding  the  grammar  of  Ruddiman.  He  regarded 
as  anomalous  and  preposterous  (and  rightly  according  to  our  judg- 
ment)  the  hitherto  almost  universal  practice  of  teaching  boys  Latm 
from  a  text-book  written  in  the  language  which  they  were  going  to  learn. 
This  rational  innovation  was  met  with  the  bitterest  opposition  by  the 
generality  of  teachers,  so  firmly  had  Ruddiman' s  Rules  for  Latin  Gram- 
mar in  hexameter  verse  been  fixed  in  the  memories  of  the  scholastic  pro- 
fession. Even  in  the  High  Sehool  itself  not  one  of  his  four  Classical  col- 
leagues  (whose  pupils  were  accustomed  at  the  commencement  of  the  ôth 
year  to  join  the  Rector's  class  with  the  view  of  finishing  the  curriculum 
under  him)  was  induced  to  introduce  it  for  several  years.  It  received 
however  the  approbation  of  a  discerning  few,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Lord  Kames,  Bishop  Lowth,  and  Dr.  Vincent,  Master  of 
St.  PauFs  âchool,  London.  The  merits  of  the  Grammar  hâve  been 
long  since  approved,  and  it  has  come  into  extensive  use  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.At  intervais  of  a  few  years  he  brought  before  the 
public  in  succession  his  other  works,  which  hâve  proved  so  serviceable 
to  classical  sudents  ;  viz.  Roman  Antiquities,  Classical  Biography, 
a  Latin  Dictionary,  &c.  Thèse  works  came  ont  in  octavo.  The 
"  Summary  of  Antiquities"  has  gone  through  several  éditions,  much 
improved  by  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Boyce,  one  of  the  Classical  Masters 
of  the  Sehool,  and  illustrated  by  handsome  cuts.  It  has  become  the 
standard  text-book  on  this  subject  even  in  the  "  Eternal  City."  I 
hâve  had  it  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Adam's  immédiate  successor  that 
during  the  compilation  of  thèse  works  he  was  in  the  habit,  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  at  4  in  the  morning,  of  carrying  a  load  of  books  for 
research  from  his  library  to  the  warm  kitchen  and  of  continuing  his, 
to  many  dry,  labours  till  towards  day- break  when  the  stir  of  the  fami- 
ly reminded  him  of  the  duty  of  ceasing  from  them.  From  his  publi- 
cations chiefly,  he  is  said  to  hâve  died  worth  about  £20,000.  On  the 
13th  December,  1809,  whilst  engaged  in  his  professional  duties,  he  was 
seized  with  apoplectic  sjrmptoms.  In  a  few  days  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
torpor  which  brought  on  death  on  the  18th.  His  last  words,  remarka- 
bly  characteristio  of  the  prevailing  ténor  of  his  miud,  were  thèse  ; 
"  It  growsdark,  boys,  you  may  go." 

In  1809,  Dr.  Adam  was  succeededby  Mr.  James  Pillans,  afavourite 
pnpil  ranking  next  to  Francis  Horner  when  Dux  of  the  sehool  in 
1792.  After  attending  the  University  he  spent  several  years  in 
England  where  he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  différent  Systems 
of  éducation  pursued  in  that  country.  Accordingly  he  introduced  ad- 
vantageously  severel  new  features  derived  from  expérience  of  the 
methodsof  instruction  in  the  large  Classical  Schools  of  Eton,  Rugby,  <S;c. 
The  chief  of  thèse  was  the  practice  of  Latin  versification.  _  In  the  16th 
oentury,  Scotchmen  were  great  proficients  in  this  art,  as  is  testified  by 
the  poetry  of  Buchanan  and  others,  whilst  in  more  récent  times 
Southern  Scholars  far  excel  their  Northern  neighbours.  During  his 
incumbency  the  pupils  under  him  exceeded  in  number  those  of  any 
previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  High  Sehool.  In  teaching  his 
large  classes,  sometimes  amounting  to  200,  he  introduced  the  monito- 
rial  Systems  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  He  held  the  office  until  1820, 
when  he  was  removed  to  the  chair  of  Latin  or  Humanity  in  the  Univer- 
sity. The  honorable  distinction  of  Literœ  Humaniores  has  been  given 
to  the  Latin  Classics  from  their  humaniziug  influence.  He  continuedto 
discharge  the  laborious  duties  of  this  chair  with  the  highest  success 
and  acceptance  (although  with  some  falling  off  in  the  latter  years), 
till  the  close  of  the  session  in  April,  1862,  when  he  resigned  after  au 
occupation  of  the  Chair  for  42  years.  He  survived  his  résignation  for 
nearly  a  year,  having  died  in  March  last  at  the  advanced  aged  of  86. 

Besides  "  First  Steps  in  the  Physical  and  Classical  Geology  of  the 
Ancient  World"  and  "  Eléments  of  Physical  and  Classical  Geology," 
to  which  is  annescd  in  an  appendis  a  valuable  anthology  containing  a 
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sélection  of  passages  from  the  Latin  poets,  illustrative  of  aneient  lo- 
calities  and  peoples,  the  Professer  issued  in  1856,  a  volume  in  large 
octavo,  entitled  "  Contributions  to  the  cause  of  Education,"  and  dedi- 
cated,  with  permission,  to  Earl  Russell,  a  fellow-coUegian  in  Edin- 
burgh.  From  a  glance  at  thèse  it  may  be  seen  how  largely  he  wrote 
on  this  subject.  To  mention  a  few  —  "  Principles  of  Elementary 
Teaching,  chiefly  in  référence  to  the  Parochial  Schools  of  Sçotland,  in 
two  Lettei-s  to  T.  F.  Kennedy,  M.P.,  "  Speech  on  Irish  National  Schools, 
two  articles  in  the  Eldinburgh  Eeview  on  National  Education  in 
England  and  France,  Minutes  of  Examination  before  a  large  sélect 
committee  of  the  House  of  Gommons  on  the  subject  of  Education,  in 
1834,  three  lectures  on  the  Relative  Importance  of  Classical  Training 
in  the  Education  of  Youth,  Rationale  of  School  Discipline,  and  a  host 
of  other  papers. 

Mr.  Pillans  was  succeeded  in  1820  by  Mr.  Carson,  who  had  for 
15  years  discharged  the  duties  of  one  of  the  Classical  Masterships  with 
acceptance.  A  native  ofDumfriesshire,  he  received  the  éléments  ofhis 
éducation  at  the  far-famed  School  of  Closeburn,  which  had  the  réputa- 
tion of  sending  forth  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Classical  Scholare 
in  Sçotland  about  the  close  of  the  last  and  commencement  of  the 
présent  century.  Among  thèse  I  may  mention  Drs.  Hunter  and  Gilespie, 
both  professors  of  Humanity  in  St." Andrew's  University.  His  éditions 
ofmost  of  the  Classical  Authors  in  commonuse  in  School  and  Collège, 
that  issued  from  the  St.  Andrew's  University  printing-press,  were 
unrivalled  at  the  time  for  their  accuracy  of  punctuation  and  ty pography  ; 
and  Dr.  Hunter's  Latin  préfaces  bave  secured  for  him  a  foremost  name 
in  proficiency  of  Latin  composition.  Mr.  Carson,  before  his  connection 
with  the  EdinburghHigh  School,  was  rector  of  Dumfries  Academy  for 
some  years.  He  occupied  the  rectorial  chair  in  the  metropolis  till 
1815,  when  he  resigned,  ha\-ing  faithfully  laboured  in  the  Institution 
for  40  years.  His  coUeagues,  in  unamiously  passing  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  theii- deep  regret  at  his  retirement,  conclude  thus  :  "He 
was  popular  beyond  ail  others  as  a  master,  the  last  class  formed  by 
him  having  been  the  largest  ever  assembled  within  the  walls  of  the 
High  School.  He  edited  PhîEdrus  and  Tacitus,  annexing  to  the  for- 
mer a  full  vocabulary  of  ail  the  words,  with  renderings  of  the  more 
obscure  passages,  &c.  ;  while  the  latter  are  much  appreciated  by 
Classical  Scholai-s  for  the  accuracy  of  the  punctuation  and  the  judi- 
cions  sélection  of  the  varions  readings.  His  principal  original  work 
is,  "  The  Construction  of  the  Relative  Qui,  Quœ,  Quod,"'  a  work 
highly  approved  of  by  Dr.  Parr,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Classical 
linguists  of  this  century. — For  upwai-ds  of  50  years  before  Mr.  Carson's 
accession  to  the  rectoi-ship,  the  New  Town  had  been  rapidly  estending 
and  attracting  to  its  handsome  mansions  the  more  wealthy  and  aristo- 
cratie portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Gradually,  feelings  of  dissatisfac- 
tion on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  High  School  in  the  Old 
Town  began  to  be  felt  and  expressed.  Thèse  eventuated  in  the  foun- 
dation  of  "  the  Edinburgb  Academy"  in  1822,  and  in  its  opening  in 
1824.  In  conséquence,  a  gênerons  rivalry  between  both  institutions 
sprang  up,  and  bas  since  existed,  conducing  materially  to  each  other's 
improvement.  The  desirability  and  necessity  of  a  larger  and  more 
commodious  building  in  a  more  central  quarter  of  the  city  began  soon 
to  be  discussed  in  the  newspapere — whioh  resulted  in  a  détermination 
on  the  parts  of  the  patrons,  the  City  Council,  to  build  a  suitable  new 
édifice.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Brea- 
dalbane  in  July,  1825,  and  the  opening  took  place  in  June,  1829. 
Both  events  were  signalized  by  cérémonies  and  processions  unsurpas- 
sed  in  the  history  of  the  metropolis.  It  occupies,  it  may  be  said, 
almost  an  intermediate  locality  betsvixt  the  Old  and  New  Towns,  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  élégant  édifices  in  the  City.  Its  whole 
expense  amounted  to  nearly  £35,000.  Of  this  large  amount  George 
IV.  contributed  £500  through  Visconnt  Melville,  alumnus  of  the 
School.  On  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Carson's  death  in  1850,  besides  the 
érection  of  a  handsome  cenotaph  in  the  spacious  lobby  of  St  Gile's 
Church,  his  friends  and  admirers  formed  themselves  into  "  the  Carson 
club"  and  subscribed  the  sum  of  £50,  the  interest  of  which  provides  a 
gold  medal,  called  "  the  Carson  Medal,"  presented  every  year  to  the 
writer  of  the  best  English  essay  on  a  prescribed  subject  connected 
with  Classical  antiquity. 

Shortly  after  the  résignation  of  Dr.  Carson,  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz 
was  elected  to  the  office,  which  he  continues  to  hold  at  the  présent 
time.  He  is  a  Rhenish  Prussian,  having  been  born  in  1807,  at  Eupen 
uear  AixJa-Chapelle.  In  his  12th  year  he  lost  his  right  arm,  a  very 
serious  accident  indeed,  but  one  wiuch  ultimately  tended  to  forward 
his  natural  inclination  to  foUow  a  Tearned  profession  ;  for  in  1820,  he 
entered  the  Royal  Gymnasium  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  continued  there 
till  he  completed  its  full  curriculum  of  8  years.  On  fim'shing  the 
course  of  study  in  Prussian  gymnasia  the  merit  of  pupils  is  indîcated 
by  certificates,  of  which  there  are  4  grades.  Mr.  Schmitz  obtained  a 
certificate  of  the  Ist  or  highest  class,  testifying  to  his  "  unconditional 
fitness"  for  the  University.     This  distinction  had  not  been  awarded  to 


any  pnpil  for  many  years  previously.  For  4  years  he  studied  history, 
philology,  &c.  under  the  illustrions  Niebuhr  and  others  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Bonn.  From  the  first  he  had  selected  the  instruction  of  youth 
as  his  profession,  and,  having  completed  his  academical  career,  he  un- 
derwent  the  prescribed  examinations  and  wa.s  pronounced  compétent 
to  conduct  any  glass  of  a  Gymnasium.  Having  in  1835,  married  an 
English  Lady,  to  whose  health  the  climate  of  Bonn  proved  unfavorable 
he  was  induced  in  the  following  year  to  accopt  of  a  tutorship  in  an 
English  family  in  Yorkshire.  For  upwards  of  3  years  he  hère  devo- 
ted  himself  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  literature  and  habits  of 
thought  in  Great  Britain  ;  in  so  much  that  he  found  it  more  congenial 
to  his  own  feelings  and  tastes  to  remain  in  England  than  to  retum  to 
Germany  :  and  in  1840  settled  in  London,  devoting  himself  to  his 
favourite  subjects  of  History  and  Classical  Philology.  From  this 
time  until  bis  appointment  to  the  rectorshipin  1845,  he  pursued  his 
literary  labours  with  an  unwearied  persévérance,  as  may  be  judged 
from  a  partial  enumeration  of  bis  published  productions.  In  1840,  an 
English  translation  of  Dr.  Whiggers  Life  of  Socrates,  published  in 
London,  and  German  translation  of  Bishop  Thirlwall's  Hisiory  of 
Greece,  published  in  Bonn.  In  1842,  conjointly  with  Dr.  TVm.  Smith, 
he  issued  an  English  translation  of  Niebuhr' s  History  of  Rome  in  3 
vols.  In  1843,  he  projected  the  Classical  Muséum,  and  continued  to 
act  as  its  éditer  till  its  completion  in  7  vols,  in  1850.  To  this  periodi- 
cal  the  foremost  Scholars  of  the  âge,  British  and  Continental,  contri- 
buted. "Whilst  a  student  under  Niebuhr,  he  had  taken  copious  notes 
of  the  Professor's  Lectures  on  Roman  Hisiory.  Thèse  notes,  chiefly 
through  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Bishop  Thirlwall,  he  carefuUy  re- 
vised,  and  in  1844  gave  to  the  public,  in  English,  2  vols,  of  the  Lectures 
on  Itoman  History,  commencing  at  the  point  at  which  the  histori- 
an's  published  works  break  off.  In  the  same  year  the  King  of  Prussia, 
to  whom  the  first  édition  was  dedicated,  presented  to  him  through 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  the  great  Gold  Medal  for  Literature,  "  as  a  mark 
ofhis  Majesty's  sensé  of  the  hononr  thereby  conferred  upon  the  memory 
of  Niebuhr,  one  of  the  greatest  Scholars  of  Germany."  Since  his 
accession  to  the  rectorial  chair  his  literary  labours  bave  been  not 
less  adundant,  for  he  bas  since  brought  ont  in  regular  succession,  an 
English  translation  of  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar,  a  History  of  Rome 
and  also  of  Greece,  a  translation  of  Niebuhr' s  Lectures  on  Aneient 
History  in  three  vols,  and  on  Aneient  Geography  and  Ethnoffraphy 
in  2  vols.,  an  Elementary  Greek  Grammar,  &c.  &c.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  indefatigable  doctor  has  contributed  largely  to  the  Biographir 
cal  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  to  the  Penny  Cyclopedia. 

From  the  adove  very  hurried  and  imperfect  sketch  it  is  apparent  that, 
in  addition  to  the  faithful  and  successfiil  discharge  of  arduous  and  res- 
ponsible  professional  duties,  the  subsecine  (to  coin  an  expressive  word 
of  Latin  origin)  literary  labours  of  thèse  four  rectors  bave  excercised 
an  important  influence  in  elevating  the  higher  éducation  of  Scotchmen 
in  particular. 


An  Essay  on  Common  Scliool  Education. 

BT    MISS   MARGARET    ROBERTSOK. 

"  What  ought  our  Common  School  System  to  aim  at .»  and  how  can 
the  object  aimed  at  be  most  effeciually  attained  f  " 

The  design  of  our  Common  School  System  is  to  provide  the  means 
of  éducation  for  the  children  of  the  people.  A  few  may  avaU  them- 
selves of  the  superior  advantages  afforded  by  our  Grammar  Schools 
and  Académies,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  muât  dépend  for  the  early 
éducation  of  their  children,  upon  the  Schools  for  whose  establishment 
the  law,  in  every  settled  District,  makes  provision.  In  them,  many  of 
those  who  are  to  enter  the  learned  professions,  must  commence  their 
course  of  study,  while  to  the  great  number  of  those,  who,  twenty 
years  hence,  are  to  be  the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  merchants  of  our 
conntry,  they  must  afford  the  sole  means  of  acquiring  the  knowledge, 
absolutely  necessary  to  even  a  moderate  degree  of  intelligence.  The 
aim  of  the  System,  therefore,  ought  to  be,  to  provide  such  means  of 
instruction,  as  shall  prépare  the  one  class  for  benefiting  to  the  utmost, 
from  the  opportunities  which  higher  institutions  of  learnin^  may 
atford  them,  and  which  shall  best  fit  the  other  class  for  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  means  of  improvement  which  contact  with  the  world 
may  supply. 

ïn  the  case  of  either  class,  the  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  imparted 
is  not  the  only  thing,  nor,  indeed,  the  frst  thing  to  be  considered. 
To  develop  and  strengthen  the  mental  powers,  to  teach  a  child  to 
observe,  to  think,  to  reason,  must  ever  be  the  first  considération  in 
any  System  of  éducation,  and  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  our  Common 
Schools,  as  well  as  the  method  by  which  they  are  to  be  pursued,  must 
be  decided  upon  with  référence  to  this  end. 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


The  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  must,  even  in  the  most  favoura- 
ble  circumstauces,  be  comparatively  small,  but  were  the  amount  great, 
it  would  be  valuable  to  the  chikl,  less  for  its  own  sake,  than  for  the 
sake  of  the  mental  discipline  resulting  from  its  acciuisition. 

The  differeuce  between  the  boy  who  has  enjoyed  five  years  of 
faithful  instruction  and  discipline  in  one  of  oui-  Common  Sehools,  and 
the  boy  who  has  never  entered  a  school  of  any  kind,  lies  not  alone  in 
the  knowledge  of  reading,  ^^TitiIlg,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  that  the 
one  possesses  over  the  other.  Compared  with  the  thoroughly  educated 
youth,  both  may  be  considered  ignorant.  But  in  the  clearness  of 
mental  vision,  which  rewards  the  patient  search  after  truth,  in  the 
mental  strength,  which  is  the  resuit  of  difficulties  fairly  met  and  over- 
come,  one  is  far  in  advance  of  the  other.  This  différence  is  not  always 
apparent  in  the  boys.  The  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other 
lies  less  in  what  he  is  as  a  boy,  than  in  what  hu  may  become  as  a 
man.  Throiigh  his  books,  and  his  .skilful  use  of  them,  he  has  got  a 
glimpse  of  a  world  of  fact  and  fancy,  which  the  eyes  of  the  other  hâve 
never  been  opened  to  see.  With  a\  erage  ability,  his  course  must  be 
onward.  He  can  never  settle  down  into  the  mère  artizan,  or  tiller  of 
the  soi!,  with  no  thought  beyond  the  daily  labor  to  be  performed,  the 
daily  pittance  to  be  earued.  Whatever  occupation  he  may  choose,  it 
will  be  pursued  intelligently.  The  habits  of  patient  attention,  the 
ability  to  fix  the  niind  on  one  sul)ject,  till  it  has  been  viewed  in  ail  its 
aspects,  which  must  e\er  be  the  resuit  of  thorough  mental  traiuing, 
will  avail  him  in  his  workshop,  or  among  his  fields.  He  may  forget 
the  facts  which  fornied  the  subject  matter  of  his  school  lessons,  rules 
may  pass  from  his  remembrance,  he  may  lose  his  skill  in  solving 
problems,  and  in  answering  difiBoult  questions,  but  the  mental  power 
acquiied  in  dealing  with  thèse  things  in  his  youth,  will  not  be  lost  to 
his  manhood.  In  this  mental  power,  and  in  its  skillful  and  honorable 
application  in  the  management  of  a  man's  own  business,  and  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  the  community,  lies  the 
diS'erence  between  the  intelligent  and  useful  citizen  of  a  country,  and 
the  man  whose  only  claim  to  citizenship  is,  that  he  earns  and  eats  his 
daily  bread  within  the  country's  limits. 

À  matter  of  greater  importance  than  the  imparting  of  knowledge, 
or  even  than  the  ensuring  of  thorough  mental  discipline  to  the  young, 
is  their  moral  traiuing.  Knowledge  is  power,  but  knowledge  un- 
guided  and  unrestrained  by  high  moral  principle,  is  a  power  for  evil, 
and  not  for  good.  Among  the  schoolboys  of  to-day,  are  the  Judges, 
Magistrales,  Legislators,  of  the  future.  If,  twenty  years  hence,  the 
afFairs  of  this  rapidity  advancing  country  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
guidance  of  good  men  and  true,  it  must  be  through  the  influence 
exerted  on  the  youthfui  portion  of  the  community  during  the  ne.vt  ten 
years.  In  proportion  as  they  are  successfuUy  taught,  that  even  with 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  this  world  "  goodness  is  wisdom,  and  wioked- 
ness  foUy,"  will  they  be  worthy  to  take  up  the  trust,  which  the 
future  holds  for  them. 

Among  the  various  means  to  which  we  bave  a  right  to  look  for  the 
attainment  of  this  end,  none  can  be  placed  as  to  importance,  in  advance 
of  our  Common  School  System  of  éducation.  How  can  it  be  made  a 
more  efficient  instrument  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  7 

In  attemptiug  to  answer  this  (question,  it  can  be  no  part  of  the 
Essayist's  duty,  to  point  ont  those  respects  in  which  our  school  System 
— as  a  System,  may  be  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  déficient,  or  to 
suggest  changes  that  might  with  seeming  advantage  be  made  in  it. 
Neither  could  there  be  any  propriety,  in  regarding  the  subject  from  a 
point  of  view  which  shows  it  as  a  vexed  question  among  our  legisla- 
lators,  and  a  vexing  question  in  its  practical  workings,  in  more  than 
one  municipality  in  the  province.  I  suppose  the  question  to  be 
answered  in  this. — 

How  can  the  Common  Sehools  of  our  own  district  he  made  most 
effective  as  a  means  of  mental  culture  and  moral  élévation  to  the 
children  of  the  people  ? 

A  fair  and  fuU  answer  to  the  question  will,  I  think,  go  to  show, 
that  as  ail  classes  of  the  community  are  benefited  by  the  successful 
working  of  a  well  arranged  System  of  Common  Sehools,  so  ail  classes 
are  to  a  certain  extent,  though  in  différent  ways,  responsible  for  this 
successful  working.  But  it  is  upon  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  décide  as 
to  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  teachers  of  thèse  sehools,  and 
to  pronouce  judgment  as  to  individu.-il  oasr- — ■aw\  ujion  thèse  teachers 
themsplves— their  fitness  for  the  woil,  :mm1  ilirir  dévotion  to  it,  that 
the  success  of  our  educational  systoin  rlu.jhi  Jr|i,  n.ls. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late,  with  ii'gar.i  tu  the  jn-opriety  of  gradu- 
ally  raising  the  standard  of  requirements  in  those  proposing  to  become 
teachers,  and  a  little  has  been  doue  in  that  direction. — But  far  more 
requires  to  be  doue.  It  may  be  true,  that  there  are  few  Common 
Sehools,  in  which  there  are  pupils  so  advanced,  as  to  be  beyond  the 
teaching  of  one,  who  has  passed  a  fair  examination  as  the  standard  of 
requirements  now  is.     It  may  bo  true  too,  that  it  is  neither  desirabl 


nor  possible  that  the  children  of  our  Common  Sehools  generally, 
should  be  carried  beyond  the  simple  rudiments  of  an  English  éducation. 
But  it  is  also  true,  that  even  the  rudiments  of  an  art  or  science  cannot 
be  well  taught  by  one  who  has  not  gone  far  beyond  thèse  rudiments. 
Any  one  may  teach  a  child  his  letters,  or  drill  him  in  spelling  words 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  syllables,  but  to  teach  a  child  to  read  well, 
one  must  be  able  to  do  far  more  than  to  tell  the  letters,  or  put  the 
syllables  together.  A  limited  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  may  auffice  for 
the  teaching  of  the  simple  rules,  the  mère  mechanical  work  of  adding 
or  multiplying,  but  only  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  art,  who  imderstands 
the  science  in  its  relation  to  other  branches  of  mathematies,  can  reveal 
to  his  pupil  the  power  of  figures,  or  give  him  an  idea  of  the  wondrous 
secrets  of  time  and  space  which  they  may  be  made  to  disclose.  Any 
one  with  a  quick  eye,  may  teach  a  child  to  trace  out  on  the  map  the 
outlines  of  the  various  countries,  islands,  océans,  painted  upon  it,  or 
make  him  acquainted  by  name  with  the  several  zones  and  the  parallels 
that  bound  them.  But  to  put  life  and  power  into  the  teaching,  to 
carry  the  child's  imagination  away  from  the  printed  and  painted 
surface,  the  lines,  figures,  and  mysterous  symbols,  to  that  which  they 
represent — the  grand  real  world  in  which  he  lives,  with  ail  its  wonders 
and  changes,  one  must  hâve  a  far  greater  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
than  a  child  is  able  to  receive. 

To  imagine  that  the  actual  necessities  of  the  pupil,  may  with 
propriety  limit  the  resources  of  the  teacher,  is  to  take  a  very  narrow 
view  of  the  subject  of  éducation,  to  form  an  unworthy  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  the  teacher's  office.  A  teacher,  knowing  only  the 
rudiments  that  he  is  expected  to  teach,  and  who  is  content  to  know 
no  more,  must  .f ail  in  the  right  performance  of  a  teacher's  duty.  He 
may  announce  facts,  and  explain  processes,  in  as  far  as  he  is  himself 
acquainted  with  them,  but  he  cannot  make  visible  to  his  pupils — 
because  he  cannot  see  himself — the  principles  upon  which  the  value 
of  a  knowledge  of  thèse  facts  and  processes  entirely  dépends. 

Besides — uninfluenced  himself  by  the  inducement  to  progress,  which 
an  enlarged  knowledge  supplies,  he  must  fail  to  give  to  his  pupils  the 
impulse  toward  self  improvement,  which  is  of  more  value  than  any 
amount  of  imparted  knowledge  can  be. 

In  this  power  to  influence  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  lies  the  secret  of 
a  teacher's  best  success.  Many  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  world 
of  science  and  letters,  might  hâve  lived  on  in  obscmity,  unconscious 
of  their  powers,  but  for  the  onward  and  upward  impulse  given  to 
their  intellectual  faculties  by  some  scientitic  or  classical  scholar 
occupying  the  humble  position  of  a  parish  school-master.  An  en- 
larged knowledge  is  not  the  sole  source  of  such  influence,  but  it  is  as 
indispensable  to  its  exercise,  aa  are  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualifies 
which,  in  a  teacher,  command  a  pupil' s  respect.  It  will  not  avail  for 
success  where  the  gift  of  teaching  is  not,  nor  will  it  stand  instead  of 
moral  fitness,  or  a  true  spirit  of  dévotion  to  the  work,  but  through  it 
alone  can  natural  gifts  be  made  really  available,  as  a  means  of 
intellectual  and  moral  advancement  to  the  children  of  the  people. 

Especially  it  is  important  that  those  entrusted  with  the  éducation  of 
the  young,  should  be  morally  fit  for  the  office.  The  relation  in  which 
a  teacher  stands  to  his  pupils,  implies  more  than  the  mère  expansion 
or  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Directly  or  indirectly  he 
must  exert  a  powerful  moral  influence  upon  them.  If  not  directly 
exerted  for  good,  it  must  be  indirectly  exerted  for  evil.  He  can 
neither  divest  himself  of  this  power  to  influence,  nor  of  the  respon- 
sibility  which  attaches  to  it. 

They  whose  duty  it  is  to  décide  as  to  the  moral  qualifies  necessary 
in  a  teacher,  need  not  hint  as  to  what  those  qualities  must  be,  and  even 
to  naijie  them  might  seem  impertinent.  There  can  however  be  no 
impertinence  in  asserting  that  a  departure  from  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
the  law  having  référence  to  thèse  qualities,  in  deciding  upon  the 
fitness  of  individuals  for  the  office,  must  hâve  an  injurions  tendency. 
The  standard  of  requirements  in  this  respect,  may  be  sufficiently  high  : 
it  must  be  nniformly  adhered  to,  if  our  Common  Sehools  are  to  exert 
a  healthful  moral  influence  on  the  youth  of  our  country. 

That  the  Board  of  Examiners  should  raise  the  standard  of  require- 
ments, 13  not  ail  that  is  necessary  to  ensure  properly  educated  teachers 
for  our  sehools.  It  may  be  quite  possible  to  make  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  the  examination,  a  bugbear  which  shall  be  more 
powerful  to  discourage  the  timid,  than  to  keep  back  the  unprepared. 
The  teachei-s  themselves  must  hâve  their  eyes  opened  to  the  desireable- 
ness  of  greater  attainments  than  any  board  is  likely  to  require  of  them, 
in  order  that  they  may  fill  worthily,  the  honorable  position  at  which 
they  aim.  They  must  prépare  for  it  not  merely  that  they  may  be  able 
to  pass  ciiilitalilv  an  examination  more  or  less  severe,  but  that  they 
may  bt-  tlinn.u-hly  an|uainted  with  the  subjects  they  meau  to  teach, 
and  that  th.  v  niav  ru  ne  to  themselves  that  mental  discipline,  neces- 
sary to  the  skiUul  d..;  ling  with  the  minds  of  others.  They  must 
cuûivate  a  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  if  they  hope  to  excite 
thia  love  for  it  ia  their  pupils. 
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They  must  hâve  an  exalted  idea  of  the  teacher's  ofBce,  not  as 
reflecting  dignity  on  those  who  hold  it,  but  as  requiring  much  at  their 
hands.  It  must  not  be  assumed  lightly,  nor  from  unworthy  motives. 
It  must  not  be  coreted  as  an  easy  and  pleasant  position.  A  pleasant 
position  it  is,  to  one  who  loves  the  work  to  which  it  introduces  him, 
but  it  is  an  easy — an  un-laborious  position  to  none.  Bven  when  use 
and  wont,  and  a  consciousness  of  fitness  for  his  sphère  hâve  removed 
eut  of  the  teacher's  way  the  obstacles  which  at  first  encumber  his  path, 
his  task  is  still  a  laborious  one,  requiring  watchfulness,  patience, 
firmiless,  and  great  power  of  endurance  mental  and  physical.  To  one 
who  bas  no  aptness  for  teaching,  no  love  for  it,  no  success  in  it, 
teaching  is  a  most  painful  drudgery. 

The  office  of  teacher  must  not  be  assumed  in  a  mercenary  spirit — 
just  so  much  time  and  teaching  given  for  so  much  money  received. 
He  who  takes  it  in  such  a  spirit  will  fail  every  way.  He  will  âisappoint, 
and  he  will  be  disappoLnted.  If  he  is  consciencious  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  at  ail  successful  in  his  work,  he  may  go  on  with 
pleasure  to  himself  and  othere  for  a  while.  But  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  cornes — when  the  balance  is  struck,  he  will  find  that  the 
hard  cashjustly  considered  his  due,  will  by  no  means  rémunéra  te  him 
for  the  labor  bestowed.  He  will  say,  '•  With  less  wear  and  tear  I 
misrht  hâve  earned  more  at  some  other  work,"  and  it  will  be  the  truth. 
The  outlay  of  the  teacher  Ls  not  of  a  kind  that  can  be  estimated  in 
dollars  and  cents,  and  dollars  and  cents,  even  were  they  more  liberally 
awarded  to  the  teacher  than  they  are  among  us — could  never  make 
to  him  a  full  and  satisfactory  rémunération. 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  We  live  in  a  world  in  which  to  the 
greater  number  of  us,  our  daily  bread  must,  in  one  sensé,  be  the  first 
considération.  To  suspect  as  mercenary  ail  who  look  to  the  profession 
of  teaching  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  would  be  foolish,  as 
it  would  be  unjust.  Of  a  more  sacred  profession  it  is  said  "  They  who 
minister  at  the  altar  shall  live  by  the  altar."  A  teacher  may  with 
propriety  permit  himself  to  look  to  his  profession  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  honorable  bread.  But  he  must  assure  himself  that  if  to 
obtain  bread  be  his  sole  motive  in  choosing  his  profession  be  need 
never  hope  to  become  a  successful  teacher  in  the  highest  sensé.  His 
success  must  be  the  resuit  of  earnest  self-denying  labor  which  bread 
cannot  pay.  Unless  he  so  loves  his  work,  or  is  so  impressed  with  its 
importance  that  he  is  willing  to  accept  success  in  it,  as  the  best  part 
of  his  rémunération,  he  will  be  disappointed. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  subject — the  fitness  of  teachers  for  their  work 
—one  might  enlarge  indefinitely.  In  one  sensé  it  may  be  said  to  cover 
the  whole  ground.  As  soon  as  the  majority  of  our  common  schools 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  teachers  who  hâve  undertaken  the 
work  in  a  right  spirit,  from  right  motives,  who  hâve  thoroughly 
prepared  themselves  for  it  and  eamestly  dévote  themselves  to  it,  then 
shall  we  see  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  System  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
efFectually  attained. 

Again,  measures  should  be  taken  to  make  the  ofBce  of  teacher  in 
our  Common  Schools  a  permanent  one.  In  passing  from  the  care  of 
one  inexperienced  person  to  that  of  another,  schools  must  suffer,  both 
as  to  instruction  and  discipline.  Even  when  the  skill  and  attainments 
of  the  successive  teachers  may  be  undoubted,  this  fréquent  change 
must  interfère  with  the  progress  of  pupils.  Time  must  be  lost  before 
the  stranger  can  ascertain  their  standing,  so  as  to  class  them  properly. 
When  his  mode  of  teaching  difïers  from  that  of  his  predecessor,  it 
must  be  some  time  before  they  grow  accustomed  to  it,  so  as  to  respond 
to  his  efforts  in  their  behalf.  Progress  must  be  irregular  and  fitful. 
The  knowledge  thus  acquired  will  be  fragmentary,  and  easily  forgotten. 
Nothing  can  be  well  learned,  and  what  is  worse  no  proper  habits  of 
study  can  be  formed,  no  love  of  study  cultivated. 

With  regard  to  the  teachers,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  throw 
themselves  heartily  into  a  work,  which  three  or  four  months  may  limit. 
Half  the  time  will  be  over  before  they  find  themselves  thoroughly 
engaged  in  their  duties,  or  before  they  see  any  real  progress  in  their 
pupils.  To  acquire  a  réputation  as  a  skilful  and  successful  teacher, 
is  not  of  course  the  highest  motive  that  can  actuate  one  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  but  it  is  still  a  legitimate  motive.  A  teacher  who 
looks  forward  to"  the  close  of  the  term  as  the  end  of  his  connection 
with  his  pupils,  can  hâve  little  hope  that  his  ambition  in  this  respect 
will  be  gratified.  The  progress  of  a  school  from  term  to  term  may 
and  ought  to  be  marked,  but  it  is  not  in  the  first  term  that  the  progress 
is  greatest.  In  those  schools,  in  which  every  term  is  a  teacher's  first, 
the  progress  can  scarcely  be  so  évident,  as  to  reflect  honor  on  either 
teacher  or  pupils. 

Besides,  even  on  the  minds  of  conscientious  teachers,  the  knowledge 
of  the  transitory  natui-e  of  their  connection  with  their  pupils,  must,  in 
another  way,  le-act  unfavorably.  It  will  not  be  unlikely  to  tempt  to  an 
evading  of  difficulties  both  in  the  government  of  their  pupils,  and  in 
their  instruction.  It  is  often  easier  to  endure  passively  what  is  disa- 
greeable,  or  even  what  is  positively  painful  or  wrong,  than  to  take  a 


firm  stand  against  it,  and  the  thought  that  a  few  weeks  or  months  will 
put  an  end  to  the  vexation  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  will  often  to  a 
teacher  prove  a  temptation  to  overlook  what  merits  reproof  in  his 
pupils.  The  injurions  effects  of  such  a  course  must  be  too  apparent 
to  require  to  be  enlarged  upon  hère. 

Notivithstanding  the  very  évident  disadvantages  which  attend  thèse 
fréquent  changes,  the  cases  in  which  teachers  continue  year  after  year 
in  the  same  school,  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  In'deed  the  cases 
are  rare  in  which  young  persons  are  found  preparing  themselves  for 
the  office,  with  any  idea  of  making  it  a  permanent  one.  Xo  such 
thing  seems  to  be  expected  from  them.  It  seems  to  be  understood, 
that  a  young  man,  when  his  own  school  days  are  over,  may  very  well 
spend  a  winter  or  two  in  teaching,  until  he  shaU  décide  as  to  his  future 
occupation,  or  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  means  to  pursue  his  pro- 
fessional  studies.  A  young  woman  teaches  three  or  four  months  in 
summer  in  order  that  she  may  gain  money  with  which  to  dress  herself 
neatly  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  it  is  aU  as  it  should  be  with  our 
Common  Schools  in  the  opinion  of  people  generally. 

But  unless  that  is  true  with  regard  to  the  profession  of  teaching, 
which  is  true  of  no  other  profession,  that  the  skill  and  expérience 
which  is  the  resuit  of  long  practice  cannot  be  made  available  in 
securing  success  in  it,  ail  this  should  be  quite  otherwise.  Our  Common 
Schools  can  never  become  the  power  for  good,  which  they  might  be 
made  in  the  country,  until  the  teachers  office  is  made  a  permanent  one. 

With  this  fréquent  change  from  school  to  school,  no  doubt  the 
restlessness  and  incompetency  of  teachers  may  hâve  something  to  do. 
Young  people  becoming  teachers,  with  no  just  sensé  of  the  respon- 
sibilities  which  they  assume,  or  of  the  difficulties  which  they  must 
encounter,  grow  impatient  of  the  ciroumstances  in  which  they  bave 
placed  themselves,  and  choosing  to  believe,  that  what  is  uupleasant 
in  their  position,  arises  from  something  peculiar  to  the  school  or 
neighborhood,  rather  than  from  their  own  incompetency,  they  seek 
new  situations,  only  to  find  new  troubles.  Higher  requirements  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  would  tend  to  correct  the  evil  in 
as  far  as  it  is  thus  occasioned,  by  diseouraging  young  persons  who 
désire  the  office  of  teacher  only  that  they  may  escape  from  the 
performance  of  distasteful  duties  at  home,  or  that  they  may  enjoy 
what  seems  to  them  a  more  désirable  social  position  than  they  could 
otherwise  occupy. 

But  the  other  circumstance  out  of  which  thèse  fréquent  changes 
seem  to  arise — the  tact  that  few  enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching, 
with  any  thought  of  making  it  their  life's  work — cannot  be  so  easily 
dealt  with.  The  cause  must  be  apparent  to  ail.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  few  are  found  willing  to  dévote  their  énergies  to  a  profession 
however  suited  to  their  abilities  and  tastes,  which  offers  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  afifording  a  livelrhood.  This  ought  not  to  be  true,  of  even 
the  Common  Schools,  in  the  long  settled  districts  of  Canada,  but 
true  it  is. 

The  existence  among  us  of  prospérons  académies  and  collèges,  is 
évidence  that  the  cause  of  éducation  has  advanced  with  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country,  but  it  is  chiefly  as  regards  thèse  higher 
institutions  of  learning  that  the  advance  is  apparent.  Many  of  tbe 
drawbacks  incident  to  the  schools  of  a  new  country — the  short  summer 
or  winter  term — the  giving  place  of  one  chance  teacher  to  another — 
the  "boarding  round"  System  as  it  is  called,  and  many  other  defects 
in  arrangement,  still  cling  to  our  Common  Schools  generally,  and 
unité  to  hinder  their  efficient  working. 

It  is  time  that  thèse  drawbacks  were  removed  from  the  schools  of 
the  long  settle  districts.  It  would  be  a  step  in  advance  if  they  could 
be  kept  open  longer  each  season.  A  prospect  of  being  employed 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  would,  even  atthe  présent  rate  of 
rémunération  encourage  suitable  persons  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
work  of  teaching.  But  in  schools  generally,  the  rate  of  rémunération 
ought  to  be  increased. 

While  it  is  important  that  teachers  should  guard  against  a  mer- 
cenary spirit  in  seeking  the  office  it  is  equally  important  that  their 
employers  should  avoid  that  spirit  of  false  economy  which  inclines 
too  often  to  cheapen  a  teachers  services.  It  is  true  of  teaching  as 
it  is  true  of  other  things — that  which  is  valuable  must  be  paid  for. 
And  it  is  true  also,  that  the  cheapest  teachers,  like  other  cheap  wares, 
often  prove  the  dearest  in  the  end. 

Let  it  be  repeated  hère.  Our  Common  Schools  will  become  the 
power  for  good  in  the  country  which  they  ought  to  be,  when  the 
majority  of  them  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  faithful  and  efficient 
teachei-s,  and  that  happy  day  will  not  be  very  distant,  when  the  office 
of  teacher  is  made  a  permanent  and  remunerative  one. 

To  be  continued. 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


ARITHMETIC. 

{Conlintied.) 

At  every  stage  of  the  pupil's  advancement  in  arithmetic  the  fol- 
lowing  thiee  things  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  :  Ist.  A  correct 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  numbers.  2nd.  How  to  work 
numbers  with  celerity  and  correctness.  3rd.  Their  multifarious 
applications. 

Thèse  three  things  should  be  perseveringly  attended  to,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  arithmetical  training. — In  doing  this  the 
language  and  manner  of  the  teacher  should  be  such  as  to  suit  the 
scholar  at  each  degree  of  advance,  and  the  progressive  inorease  of 
his  knowledge.  At  first,  to  be  successful,  there  must  be  great 
plainness,  so  as  to  make  the  language  levcl  with  his  capacity  ; 
and  the  utterance  should  be  distinct,  bland  and  telling.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  art  of  teaching  far  too  little  studied  by  our  educators. 
Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  spécial,  and  of  the  very  first  that  should 
be  particularly  studied.  Unless  a  teacher's  language  be  studiously 
accommodated  to  the  capacity  and  knowledge  of  his  pupil,  how 
can  he  expect  success  ?  Of  what  value  is  in.struction  if  imparted  in 
language  not  understood,  or  but  very  imperfectly  comprehended  ? 
Of  what  value  is  an  explanation,  or  an  illustration,  if  the  master's 
ideas  are  so  expressed  as  not  to  bring  the  thing  esplained  within 
the  reach  of  the  child's  capacity,  or  if  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject,  a  part  of  the  subject  under  illustration,  is  7tot  sitfficient  to 
make  the  illustration  clear  to  him — so  well  understood  as  intel- 
ligently  to  enable  him  to  do  the  thing  himself? — How  often 
happons  it  that  the  use  of  a  single  word  not  well  understood  or 
part  of  an  explanation  out  of  place,  or  not  commenced  at  the 
proper  starting  point,  perplexes  the  student,  and  mystifies  what 
was  intended  to  be  made  plain — compréhensible  ? — Verily  teach 
ing  and  expounding  are  of  no  avail,  except  so  far  as  they  benefit 
the  scholar,  throw  light  on  his  path,  and  enable  him,  by  his  own 
steady  efforts,  to  profitably  advance.- — Teachers,  look  well  to  your 
language,  to  your  words, — to  their  choosing  and  using.  Study 
well  the  proper  starting  points  of  every  part  of  your  instructions. 
Ail  the  parts  of  instruction  should  hâve  their  legitimate  séquence 
— each  brought  up  and  carried  on  in  its  right  place. 

Remember  that  the  teacher's  language  requires  a  teaching 
character — as  well  as  his  mind  a  teaching  mould.  However 
distinct  may  be  our  views,  however  vivid  our  conceptions,  how- 
ever correct  and  extensive  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  we  teach, 
how  often  do  we  fail  in  calling  up  words,  and  momently  divising 
forms  of  expression  faithfuUy  to  pourtray  our  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments, enabling  us  successfuUy  to  effect  our  object?  This  is  a  thing 
of  daily  occurrence  with  the  best  educators  :  much  more  must  it 
be  so  with  those  beginning  the  profession. 

Let  us  now  proceed  and  give  a  few  farther  hiuts  on  teaching 
the  fundamentals  of  Arithmetic. 

Pupils  should  bave  now  reached  a  stage  to  admit  of  giving  a 
still  farther  variety  of  examples.  The  clearer  and  more  correct 
their  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  numbers  is,  the  better  will 
they  be  prepared  for  the  business  applicative  parts  of  arithmetic. 
It  is  very  important  that,  as  they  advance,  as  much  light  as  pos- 
sible be  thrown  on  the  relations  of  numbers  in  nnilliplying  and 
dividing  thera.  Rightly  to  understand  and  masterly  to  know 
them  in  calculating,  is  of  vast  advantage  to  them.  The  more 
their  knowledge  on  thèse  varions  relations  is  enlarged,  the  more 
are  their  minds  brought  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  the  more 
does  arithmetic  become  to  themselves  a  training  instrument  ;  and 
the  more  does  their  own  independent  working  capacity  strengthen, 
— thus  hastening  on  development  and  a  rational  well-grounded 
advancement. 

Multiplication  and  Division. 

The  relations  between  multiplier,  multiplicand,  and  product  ; 
and  between  diviser,  dividend  and  quotient  should  by  little  and 
little,  be  expounded  and  examplified  to  them — making  each  of 
the  illustrations  suit  each  stage  of  mental  development  and  acquired 


knowledge.     Let  me  direct  attention  to  a  few  of  the  most  suit- 
able  at  this  stage. 

1.  To  increase  or  lessen  the  products  of  numbers,  we  increase 
or  lessen  the  multipliers.  For  example.  Multiplying  32  by  4 
gi'  es  128.  Now  it  is  évident  that  multiplying  by  3  tiraes  4,  or 
12,  would  give  three  times  this  answer,  i,  e,  384;  32  x  12  =  384. 
Again,  if  we  lessen  the  multiplier  4  by  2,  we  hâve  32  x  2  =  64  = 
i| t  =  64  equal  to  half  the  first  product.  Illustrate  thèse  relative 
properties  till  well  understood,  and  the  scholars  are  able  readily 
to  work  processes.  Begin  with  numbers  which  their  minds  can 
comprehend  :  as  6  by  2,  8  by  5,  10  by  6,  &c.  and  reason  on 
each  example,  till,  in  turn,  they  can  correctly  reason  to  you.  Then 
give  them  examples  to  be  worked,  and  to  exercise  their  own 
minds  upon  tliem,  that  they  may  be  able  to  explain  to  you  when 
called  up.  Then,  when  this  exercise  is  well  understood,  how  the 
product  is  affected  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  multipliers, 
show  by  illustrations  how  it  is  increased  or  decreased  by  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  the  multiplicand,  as  follows  : 


3)  24x5  =  120 

120 

8x5=   40  = =  40  =  . 

3 


of  the  product  of  24  by  5. 


Again:  24x5  =  120,  and  24  increased  by  3  =  72,  and  multi- 
pliedby  5  is  360  =  120  x  3  =  360.  Multiplied  425  x  12  =  5100  ; 
double  the  multiplicand  425  =  850x12  =  10200^2  =  5100,= 
to  the  first  product. 

Where  they  well  understand  how  products  are  thus  increased 
and  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
factors  ;  show  that  if  one  factor  is  increased  as  many  times  as  the 
other  is  diminished  the  product  remains  unaltered.  Ex.  9  mul- 
tiplied by  6  =  54  ;  the  double  of  9  is  18  ;  and  the  half  of  6  is  3  : 
18  multiplied  by  3  is  54,  the  same  product  ;  for  as  9,  the  multi- 
plicand, is  increased  so  the  6,  or  multiplier,  is  decreased.  Ex. 
Multiply  25  by  14  ;  the  product  is  350  ;  increase  the  multiplier 
5  times,  and  decrease  the  multiplicand  5  times  ;  the  product  will 
be  the  same,  viz.,  350  :  for  5  times  14  is  70,  and  the  fifth  of  25 
is  5.  70  multiplied  by  5  is  350,  the  same  product  as  25  multiplied 
by  14. 


Farther  Exercises. 

each  of  the  vacant  spaces. 


that  the 


N.  B.  Place  a  factor  it 
products  shall  be  equal. 

5x9  =  |x(      );   16xl2=(     )  x -1,2;  49x3  =  ^9- x(     ). 
18x6  =  2x6x(    );36x8=3/-x(    )  ;  350  =  17  =  -Yô"- '-<  (    ) 

2.  Observe  that  to  obtain  the  same  quotient  in  dividing 
by  différent  divisors,  both  the  divisor  and  dividend,  must  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  the  same  figures,  i.  e,  they  must  be 
equally  increased  or  decreased  ;  as  may  be  required  :  for  example 
72-^12  =  6  quotient.  If  I  double  the  72  I  must  also  double  the 
12  to  get  the  same  quotient,  viz.  6.  If  I  lessen  the  72,  dividing 
it  by  4  =  18,  the  divisor  12  must,  to  get  the  same  quotient,  be 
also  divided  by  4  =  3;  acd  18-=-3  =  6,  the  same  quotient,  as 
72-^12  gives. — Again,  if  I  wish  to  give  a  multiplicative  increase 
to  the  quotient  6,  I  hâve  to  give  a  proportionate  decrease  to  the 
divisor,  as  follows  :  dividing  96  by  8  gives  12  quotient  ;  I  wish 
to  increase  the  quotient  12  three  times  =  36  :  to  get  this  quotient 
by  the  same  dividend,  (96,)  the  divisor  must  be  3  times  less, 
namely  |  =  2§;  and  96  divided  by  2 1  gives  36,  the  quotient 
required;  or  the  dividend  may  be  increased,  instead  of  the  divi- 
sor decreased,  by  three,  thus  96x3  =  288-^8  =  36  =  the  quotient 
required. 

3.  In  every  Division  sum  the  dividend  is  the  product,  of 
which  the  divisor  and  the  quotient  are  the  two  factors. — 

In  multiplication,  multiplier  x  multiplicand  =  product; 

ision,  quotient  x  divisor  =  dividend:    therefore    every 


In 


truth  which  can  be  asserted  of  the  parts  of  a  multiplication  sum, 
cin  be  asserted  in  another  form  which  will  be  applicable  to 
division. 


JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


mult.     mult. 

32    X    7   = 

pro.  224  -; 

224- 


Example. 

224  product,  in  multiplication. 
7d  =  32  multiplicand  ;  and 
32  =     7  the  diviser, 


2. 


42  X  12 
504  H-  12 
504  --  42 


228528 
228528 


504  product. 
42  multiplicand  ;  and 
12  multiplier. 

23  =  228528  product. 
23  =       9936  multiplicand  ;  and 
)36  =  23  multiplier. 

Such  exercises  as  thèse,  iî  well  explained,  will  help  much  in 
leading  scholars  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  processes. 
Erery  step  of  a  process  has  its  principle  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  educator  to  show  them  how  the  principle,  worked,  produces 
results;  how  the  numéral  truth,  that  3x9  =  27;  and  how  the 
reverse  processes  27-^9  =  3  ;  and  27-^3  =  9,  hâve  ail  a  processal 
agreement.  For  if  27  be  the  sum  of  three  nines  ;  it  must  also  be 
the  sum  of  nine  threes.  Analyzing  27  by  9,  gives  9  x  9  x  9  =  27  ; 
and  by  3  gives  3x3x3x3x3x3x3x3x3  =  27.  Or,  taking 
a  larger  number,  say  993(5,  to  be  increased  23  times  gives  a 
resuit  of  228528.  This  product  decreased  23  times  by  9936  is 
exhausted — proving  the  process  to  be  correct  ;  otherwise  ;  228528 
divided  by  23,  gives  9936  ;   or  by  9936,  gives  a  quotient  of  23. 

A  few  such  examples  will  lead  them  to  see  how  processes  in  mul- 
tiplying  and  dividing  check  and  prove  each  other. 

But  I  would  strongly  recommend,  accustoming  them  to  prove 
the  working  of  questions  or  of  processes  at  each  step  of  advance. 
This  is  a  much  better  way  than  proving  the  ultimate  results  of 
processes.  It  is  carrying  the  proof  along  with  the  work.  To 
illustrate  this,  take  the  foUowing  examples" 

42769 


5)  213845  product 
42769  proof 
7)  299383    product 
42769    proof 
3207675  ans. 


In  thèse  examples  I  hâve  put  down  the  différent  steps  of  proof 
for  plainness.  In  training  pupils  this  is  not  neces,sary.  By  a 
little  practice  they  will  be  able  to  test  each  step  at  sight — writing 
no  figures,  except  in  very  large  opérations. 

John  Bruce, 


Inspector  of  Schools. 


2993830  proof  of  adding. 

75)  3207675  (42769 

300-1-4  =  75  =  proof  of  the  multiplying 

20  +  300  =  320  =  do.  of  the  subtracting. 

207 

150-=-2  =  75  =  do.  of  the  multiplying. 

57  +  150  =  207  =  do.  of  the  subtracting. 

576 

525  x  7  =  75  =  do.  of  multiplying. 

51  -  525  =  576  —  do.  of  the  subtracting. 

517 

450-=-6  =  75  =  do.  of  multiplying. 

67  +  450  =  517  =  do.  of  subtracting. 

675 

675H-9  =  75  =  do.  of  multiplying. 


(To  be  contimied.) 


Always  In  Trouble. 

There  is  a  variety  of  gifts  in  teaching  ;  and  most  good  teachers 
are  characterized  by  some  peculiar  qualification  which  is  mainly  the 
secret  of  their  success.  And  not  only  does  this  variety  hold  good  in 
regard  to  the  means  by  which  teachers  succeed,  but  it  also  pertains  to 
their  deticiencies  and  faults  which  prevent  snccess.  Some  are  wanting 
in  finnness  and  décision  ;  others,  in  kindness  and  sympathy.  Some 
hâve  neither  judgment  nor  tact  ;  others  are  cruel,  or  indolent,  or 
wanting  in  enterprise.  And  thus  it  would  be  very  easy  to  make  the 
liât  a  long  one.  But  of  ail  the  faculties  which  characterize  teachers, 
we  know  of  no  one  whose  legitimate  fruit,  sooner  or  later,  iâ  so  surely 
failure,  as  what  may  appropriately  be  called  the  faculty  of  always 
being  in  trouble.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  teachere  are  the  only 
persons  who  hâve  this  faculty.  Far  from  it.  It  is  found  in  people  of 
every  Calling  in  life  ;  but  in  occupations  where  its  possessois  corne 
less  in  contact  with  the  public  and  theh-  interests,  and  whose  daties  are 
less  délicate,  it  does  not  always  become  so  manifest  nor  produce  con- 
séquences so  lasting  and  injurions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  teacher. 

This  faculty  may  not,  perhaps,  be  4efined  with  précision  in  mental 
philosophy,  nor  in  the  Phrenological  Guide,  but  it  surely  exists.  Of 
this,  feÛow  teacher,  you  probably  hâve  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Yon 
hâve  known  such  teachers.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  they  can  do 
better  than  another,  it  is,  to  use  a  common,  but  a  very  meaning 
expression,  to  get  into  hot  water.  It  is  their  forte  ;  and  they  cer- 
taiiily  appear  to  be  very  ambitions  to  magnify  their  calling.  Now  it 
is  a  very  unfortunate  combination  of  qualifies  and  habits  that  consti- 
tutes  such  a  character.  It  is  a  constant  source  of  unhappiness  to  the 
teacher,  making  his  life  one  continued  scène  of  fretfulness,  trouble, 
and  dissatisfaction  ;  and  keeping  up  a  state  of  discontent  and  turmoil 
in  the  school  and  neighborhood.  And  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  ail  unnecessary  and  easily  avoided  by  the 
exercise  of  a  moderate  degree  of  discrétion  and  common  sensé. 

There  are  teachers  who  hâve  very  exaggerated  and  very  ridiculous 
ideas  of  the  authority  with  which  they  are  vested,  upon  becoming  the 
presiding  geniuses  of  the  schoolroom.  To  make  a  display  of  that 
authority,  and  to  create  a  sensation,  seem  to  be  the  leading  object  of 
their  work.  It  almost  seems  as  though  they  supposed  schools  ^ 
established  to  give  them  an  opportunitv  to  show  that  they  are  mas 


give  tnem  an  opportumty  to  show  tnat  they  i 
and  that  they  wield  the  sceptre  in  their  Little  kingdoms.  Such  teachers 
will  fail  of  doing  a  good  work,  and  will  hâve  trouble  for  varions 
reasons.  They  hâve  no  true  conception  of  their  duties  as  teachers, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  discharge  them  acceptably.  In  the  discipline 
and  management  of  their  schools  they  will  overdo,  in  every  sensé  of 
the  Word.  That  wiU  engender  unkin'd  feelings  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  and  make  antagonists  of  those  who  ought  to  be  friends  and  co- 
workers.  The  mahcious  and  the  mischievous  will  feel  irritated  and 
provoked,  and  will  accept  the  teacher's  indiscrétions  and  officiousness 
as  a  challenge  for  a  trial  of  skiU  and  mastery.  Even  the  best  of  pupila 
will  gradually,  and  sometimes  unconsciously,  assume  an  attitude  which, 
if  not  hostile,  is  certainly  wanting  in  cordiality.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  relation  between  the  teacher  and  pupil  promises  httle  good,  but 
much  harm.  Not  only  will  that  degree  of  harmony  andj  good  feeUng 
requisite  for  a  successful  school  be  wanting,  but  aversion  and  hostility 
will  eontinuaUy  exist.  This  will  greatly  impair  and  generally  destroy 
the  usefulness  of  any  school.  It  is  very  true,  we  admit,  there  often 
wUl  be  conflicts  in  school,  and  the  teacher  will  be  obUged  to  grapple 
with  opposition  and  insubordination,  and  to  put  them  down  effectuaUy. 
But  no  teacher  can  aflford  to  be  continually  at  war  with  the  adverse 
éléments  of  his  school.  The  campaign  against  them  may  be  vigourous 
and  décisive,  but  it  shonld  not  be  a  protracted  one.  If  a  peace  cannot 
be  conquered  speedily,  it  will  be  better  to  change  tacties  or  gênerais. 
This  class  of  teachers  are  very  frequently  affected  with  jealousy  of 
any  interférence,  real  or  imaginarj,  with  their  rights  and  authority. 
Of  com^e  they  are  on  any  thing  but  pleasant  terms  with  school  com- 
mittees,  and  the  parents  of  their  pupils.  Xot  unf.equently  there  is  a 
State  of  mutual  récrimination  and  backbiting.  Xow,  in  the  first  place, 
every  person  who  proposes  to  enter  the  school  room  as  a  teacher, 
shoiild  previously  nnderstand  fuUy  the  relation,  duties,  and  rights  of 
committees,  teachers,  and  parents,  respectively,  as  defined  by  the  law 
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of  the  State  where  employed  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  su 
should  know  that  it  ia  possible  for  a  teacher  to  be  suprême  in  the 
school  room,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recognize  the  rights  of  other 
parties,  so  t'ar  as  they  actually  exist,  and  to  respect  them  accordingly. 
The  teacher  who  is  unable  to  reconcile  the  existence  and  compatibility 
of  the  rights  of  others  with  his  own,  may,  and  most  likfly  will,  often 
quarrel  with  the  school  eommittee  or  superinteudent  ;  while  the  one 
who  fully  undeistands  and  acquiesces  in  the  relation  of  ail  parties  will, 
with  prôper  discrétion,  seldom  find  occasion  for  any  considérable 
trouble  in  that  direction.  We  know  very  well  that  ail  kinds  of  people 
hâve  the  charge  and  oversight  of  schools  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  are  generally  meii  of  intelligence  who  share  to  some  extent  at 
least,  the  public  confidence  ;  and  we  strongly  incline  to  the  belief  that 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  easy  to  deal  with  as  any  class  of  our 
fellow  men. 

We  earnestly  beg  of  you,  therefore,  fellow  teacher,  if  you  hâve  any 
trouble  with  your  eommittee,  not  to  prosecute  a  quarrel  uutil  you  hâve 
seriously  enquired  who  is  the  agressor  ;  and  also  whether  you  are 
entirely  free  from  a  foolish  and  perhaps  groundless  suspicion  of  inter- 
férence, when  no  interférence  is  attempted  or  meditated.  Remember 
that  many  people  suffer  more  from  the  anticipation  and  dread  of 
troubles  that  never  corne,  than  from  ail  the  troubles  that  actually  take 
place. 

xi  similar  spirit  of  jealousy  is  often  exhibited  in  référence  to  the 
interférence  of  parents.  We  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  many  parents 
are  meddiesomu  in  school  matters,  assuming  not  only  to  advise  the 
teacher,  but  also  to  dictate  tu  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The 
provocations  from  this  are  frcquentiy  sucli  as  to  require  great  discré- 
tion and  maguanimity  to  rise  abuve  them.  Bear  in  mind  that  parents 
hâve  a  peculiar  interêst  in  their  own  children,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  many  parents,  that  they  deem  it  necessary  to  superin- 
teud,  and  to  hâve  a  voice  iu  ail  that  is  donc  for  their  children  by  others. 
Furthermore,  schools,  and  especially  public  schools,  are  considered  as 
a  kiud  of  public  property  in  the  management  of  which  every  one  has  a 
right  to  take  part.  Such  beiug  the  tact,  it  is  very  uatural  that  injudi- 
cious  parents  should  often  seem  altogether  too  otiicious  in  their  inter- 
course with  teachers  and  schools.  Unpleasant  as  such  intermeddling 
is,  it  need  not  generally  be  a  source  of  much  trouble  or  anxiety  to  the 
teacher.  It  is  to  be  treated  on  the  let-alone-principle.  If  resented  or 
allowed  to  bring  on  disputes  or  altercations,  it  surely  will  increase 
tenfold  ;  for  a  testy  temper  and  angry  words  in  a  teacher  are  a  sufficient 
provocation  for  fault-fiuders  to  do  their  worst.  It  is  by  such  fuel  that 
the  flame  of  contention  is  usually  fanned  to  its  intensest  beat.  Not  so, 
however,  if  it  is  met  with  an  unruffled  temper  and  with  respectful 
silence.  It  can  not  ilourish  under  neglect.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  listen 
calmly  and  attentively  to  ail  the  advice,  and  abuse  even,  that  may  be 
offered,  or  heaped  upon  you  ;  and  then,  avoiding  immédiate  action  if 
possible,  to  follow  your  own  judgment. 

Many  teachers  very  foolishly  bring  much  trouble  upon  themselves 
by  injudicious  talk  in  school,  or  before  their  pupils  elsewhere,  about 
their  parents.  À  teacher  of  some  promise,  occupying  a  good  situation, 
had  occasion  to  reprove  a  lad,  and  to  make  some  changes  in  his  studies 
which  his  own  good  and  that  of  the  school  seemed  to  require.  The 
mother  of  the  boy  injudiciously  made  some  pétulant  remarks  about  it, 
but  would  probably  propably  hâve  forgotten  the  whole  affair  iu  a  month, 
had  the  matter  ended  there.  But  her  remarks  found  their  way  to  the 
teacher's  ears,  whose  want  of  judgment  allowed  him  to  bring  the 
matter  up  before  the  school,  and  to  indulge  in  violent  language,  abu- 
sing  the 'boy,  his  mother,  and  meddlers  in  gênerai.  The  resuit  was  he 
lost  his  situation,  and  thereby  received  a  just  reward.  Pupils  should 
never  hear  from  their  teachers  an  unkind  or  disrespectful  word  about 
their  parents. 

It  should  be  a  principal  object  with  the  teacher,  to  keep  eut  of 
trouble  and  to  live  on  terms  of  peace  and  cordiality  with  pupils  and 
parents,  and  with  ail  others  concerned.  This  raust  be  done  by  the 
exercise  of  prudence  and  good  judgment,  and  by  a  désire  to  deal 
fairly  and  justly  with  ail.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  vacillate 
where  promptness  is  required,  nor  to  shrink  from  the  Une  of  duty  ;  for 
where  that  plainly  leads  he  must  go,  cautiously,  indeed,  liut  fearlessly. 
But  most  of  the  troubles  which  this  class  of  teachers  encounter  may  lie 
avoided  by  a  détermination  to  keep  clear  of  them,  as  we  ha^•e  hinted 
above.  Learna  lesson  from  the  foUy  of  the  serpent,  which  is  not 
always  "  wise.'"  When  a  coal  of  tire  is  held  towards  one  of  our  com- 
mon  field  snakes,  the  spiteful  reptile  darts  its  forked  tongue  about  it, 
aud  then,  in  wrathful  folds,  encircles  it  with  its  whole  body.  Resuit  : 
A  burnt  offering  uncalled  for  and  iueffectual.  So  do  not  thou,  fellow 
teacher.  Repress  the  controversial  élément  in  your  character  ;  let  your 
policy  be  pacifie  but  firm  ;  and  by  your  fidelity  and  persistent  magna- 
nimity  win  the  good-will  and  approbation  of  pupil  and  patron.  A.  P.  S. 
— Connecticut  School  Journal. 


OFFICIEL   IsrOTICES. 


NO.MIXATIUXS. 

LAVAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

His  Excelleucy  the  Governor  General  in  CouncU  was  pleased,  on  the 
13th  December,  to  appoint  Daniel  McSweeney,  Esquire,  English  Teacher  in 
the  Model  School  annexed  to  the  Laval  Normal  School  and  Adjunct  Pro- 
fesser in  the  Normal  School,  vice  Andrew  Doyle,  Esq.  resigned  ;  and  also 
to  appoint  J.  B.  Cloutier,  Esq.,  Adjunct  Professor  in  the  Laval  Normal 
School. 


ERECTIONS  &c.  OF  SCHOOL  MUNICIPALITIES. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
12th  December  last,  to  detach  from  the  Township  of  Morin,  in  the  county  of 
Argenteuil,  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  lOth  and  llth  ranges,  and  to  annexthe  same 
to  the  School  Municipality  of  Beresford. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  CouncU  was  'pleased,  on  the 
llth  January  last,  to  amend  the  Order  in  Council  ofthe  26th  July,  as 
foUows  : 

To  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  St.  Irénée,  in  the  county  of 
Charlevoix,  the  concession  known  as  Ste.  Magdeleine,  extending  from  the 
land  of  Vital  Bouchard  to  the  land  belonging  to  Louis  Maltais,  exclusive, 
and  to  annex  the  same  to  the  School  Municipality  of  Malbay,  in  the  said 
county. 


DIPLOMAS  GRANTED  BY  EGARDS  OF  EXAMINEES. 

MONTREAL  BOABD  OP  CATHOLIC  EXAMINEES. 

Isl  Class  Elementary  {E). — Mr.  Thomas  Levan  ;  {F)  Miss  Marie  Vitaline 
Demers. 

QUEBEC  BOARD  OF  PROTESTANT  EXAMINERS. 

\st  Class  Elementary  {E). — Miss  Jane  McKenzie. 

tnd  Class  Elementary  (£). — Messrs.  James  A.  Hume,  Neil  John  McKil- 
lap,  Francis  Reynolds  ;  Misses  Margaret  Brodie,  Sarah  Johnston,  Margaret 
McKiUap,  Mary  McKillap. 

Ist  to  8th  Nov.  1864. 

D.  WlLKIE, 

Secretary. 

RICHMOND  BOARD  OP  EXAMINEKS. 

Ist  Class  Elementary  (E). — Miss  Hanna  Armatage  ;  (F  &  E)  ;  Miss  Mary 
Aun  Armstrong  ;  {F)  Misses  Marguerite  Labonté,  Luduile  Gervais  and 
Marie  Brady. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (^F). — Miss  Philomène  Marcotte. 

2nd  Aug.  1864. 

Ist  Class  Elementary  (E). — Miss  Mary  Ann  Morrill  ;  (F)  Misses  Philo- 
mène Champoux  and  MatWlda  Bouthillette. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (F)  Misses  Louise  Tigneault,  Julie  Belisle  ;  (E) 
Misses   Adelia    Gilman,    Flora   .'-^haw,  Margaret  Cassidy,   Sophia  Daying, 
Joséphine  E.  Smyth,  .M;iry  Aiiii  Ibill,  Lelia  L.  F.  Rice  ;  Mrs.  Susanna  Nelson 
Sull  ;  and  Mrs."  Orpba  Èlizalieth  Turner  Hammond. 
Ist  Nov.  1864. 

J.  H.  Graham, 
Secretary. 
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abrégés  des  seign  l>  eu, 

Mmitréal,  3  vols  Cili  I  i^  ih  g  l  s  ■<  j  ;  <  /  Jui  luiure^,. 
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MONTREAL  (LOWEE   CANADA),  JANUAET,  1865. 


To  OHi-  Siiliscribers  and  llie  Contribntors  to  lUe 
Tearliei's'  Savings  Fuixl. 

We  hâve  to  request  that  our  subscribers  who  bave  not  yet 
paid  up  will  send  their  remittances  as  soon  as  possible  to  A.  de 
Lusignan  Esq.,  Clerk  of  Accounts  and  Statistics,  Education 
Office,  who  will  aiso  reçoive  ail  Premiunis  due  on  tbe  Teachers' 
Savings  Fund. 

In  sending  money  by  mail,  Postage  Stanips  should  be  used 
when  the  amount  is  less  thau  one  dollar.  Teachers  ivho  receive 
tbe  Journal  for  balf  a  dollar  may  club  togetber  to  send  their 
remittances  whenever  they  can  conveniently  do  so.  Coin  should 
not  be  sent  by  letter  as  loss  through  increased  postage  is  thereby 
occasioned. 

We  bave  much  pleasure  in  recording  the  fact  tliat  during  the 
year  just  ended  many  Boards  of  Commissioners  hâve  subscribed 
to  the  Journal  for  the  schools  under  their  control. 

Subscribers  to  the  Savings  Fund  are  reminded  of  tbe  necessity 
of  paying  ail  Premiums  during  the  year  to  which  sueb  Premiums 
apply.  Premiums  for  1864,  now  overdue,  sball  nevertheless  be 
still  credited  provided  they  be  sent  within  a  reasonable  time. 

AU  Teachers  should  contribute  to  the  Savings  Fund,  and  also 
subscribe  to  the  Journal  of  Education.  The  reasons  that  might 
be  urged  in  support  of  tbe  first  part  of  this  recommendation  are 
so  obvions  that  they  will  naturally  suggest  tbemselves  ;  to  recap- 
itulate  them  hère  would,  therefore,  be  superfluous.  As  to  tbe 
Journal  of  Education,  Vit  may  say  that  the  information  to  be 
found  in  its  columns  is  of  the  higbest  practical  importance  to  ail 
teachers,  and  none  should  be  without  it. 


IVotices  of  BooKs  and  Publications. 


ited 


The  C.\xadi.\x  Joi-rxal  of  Ixdustry,  Science  and  Art  ;  P 
for  the  Canadiau  Institute  by  Lovell  and  Gibson,  Toronto. 

We  hâve  received  the  November  number  of  this  excellent  scientifie 
quaterly.  It  contains  an  article  by  Professer  AVilson  on  the  Physical 
Characteristics  of  the  Aneient  and  Modem  Celt  of  Gaul  and  Britaiu  ; 
another  on  Thallium,  by  H.  C.  ;  a  bibliographical  review,  a  translated 
article  on  Plants  and  the  Atmosphère,  l'rom  La  Bévue  des  Deux 
Mondes  ;  and  Meteorological  Tables  and  observations  for  Toronto. 

The  subject  of  which  Professer  Wilson  treats  in  this  number  is  one 
much  in  vogue  at  présent  with  savans  in  both  hémisphères.  As  ail  the 
world  knows,  craniology  has  risen  to  an  important  place  in  modem 
science  ;  it  is  now,  in  fact,  one  of  the  favorite  branches  studied  by 
naturalists  and  especially  by  atithropologists.  Accordingly,  on  ail 
sides,  the  learned  are  digging.  Ruins,  catacombs,  long  forgotteu 
cemetries,  are  ruthlessly  upturned  and  ransacked  for  those  mouldy  trea- 
sures  which  are  to  solve  the  great  ethnical  problems  of  the  day. 
While  investigating  and  comparing  the  peculiarities  of  crania  of 
various  races  inhabiting  the  British  Isles,  the  idea  has  been  entertained 
in  scientifie  cireles  that  if  the  pure  Celtic  type  could  be  definitively 
recognized  and  separated  from  its  modified  forms  and  sub-types,  a  pro- 
mising  way  would  open  to  the  settlement  of  many  questions  touching 
the  early  history  and  migratory  movements  of  this  aneient  people,  and 
thence  possibly  to  ethnological  enquiries  into  the  history  and  charac- 
teristics of  pre-existiug  races.  Unfortunately,  however,'the  subject  is 
beset  with  difBculties.  It  is  the  opinion  very  generally  received  among 
ethnologists  that  the  pure  Celt  does  not  now  exist  free  from  admixture 
with  other  races  ;  and  it  therefore  foUows  that  if  the  unmixed  Celtic 
skull  can  be  identified  at  ail,  it  can  only  be  done  through  the  scientifie 


classification  oï  crania  of  past  générations.  Hence  they«ror  adverted 
to  above. 

But  if  investigations  into  the  craniological  peculiarities  of  aneient 
peoples  be  attended  with  so  much  inconvenience  and  trouble,  science 
has  hit  upon  a  truly  expéditions  and  agreeable  method  of  exaraining 
coutemporary  heads.  What,  indeed,  could  be  more  natural  under  the 
circumstances  than  to  hâve  had  recourse  to  that  useful  member  of  a 
well  regulated  community — the  hatter  ?  Let  us  not  however  aaticipate 
Prof.  Wilson  in  his  remarks  on  this  subject  : 

"  The  hatter  in  the  daily  e.'cpeiience  of  his  business  transactions, 
necessarily  "tests  the  prévalent  foi-m  and  proportions  of  the  human  head, 
especially  in  its  relative  length,  breadth,  and  horizontal  circumference  : 
and  where  two  or  more  distinct  types  abound  in  his  locality,  he  cannot 
fail  to  become  cognisant  of  the  fact.  One  extensive  hat  manufacturer 
in  Ediuburgh,  States  that  '  the  Scottish  head  is  decidedly  longer,  but 
not  so  high  as  the  English.  In  comparison  with  it  the  German  head 
appears  almost  round.'  But  comparing  his  scale  of  sizes  most  in 
demand,  with  others  furnished  to  me  from  Messrs.  Christie,  the  largest 
hat  makers  in  England,  the  results  indicate  the  prévalent  Scottish  size 
to  be  23j  inches  ;  four  of  this  being  required  for  every  two  of  the 
next  larger  and  smaller  sizes  ;  whereas  in  assorting  three  dozen  for 
the  English  trade,  Messrs.  Christie  fumish  four  of  21^,  nine  of  21 1, 
teu  of  22,  and  eight  of  221  inches.  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Toronto,  in  assort- 
ing three  dozen,  distributes  them  in  the  ratio  of  five,  seven,  nine,  and 
tive  to  the  same  prédominant  sizes,  and  allows  four  for  the  head  of  23 
inches  in  circumference,  the  remainder  being  in  both  cases,  distributed 
in  oues  and  two  betweeu  the  largest  and  smallest  sizes,  ranging  from 
23j  to  20|  inches.  The  summary  of  inquiries  among  the  principal 
hatters  of  Boston  is  as  foUows  :  '  Larger  hats  are  required  for  New 
England  than  for  the  Southern  States.  To  New  Orléans  we  send  20| 
to  225;  and  to  New  Hamsphire  2I|  to  23  inches.'  One  extensive 
New  England  manufacturer  adds  :  '  New  England  heads  are  long  and 
high  ;  longer  and  higher  than  any  European  heads.  British  heads  are 
longer  than  Continental.  German  and  Italian  heads  are  round.  Spanish 
and  Italian  very  small.' 

"  Let  us  now  see  if  this  expérience  acquired  in  the  daily  observation 
of  the  trader  and  manufacturer  will  yield  any  available  results  in  réfé- 
rence to  our  présent  inquiries.  An  ingenious  instrument,  kuown  by 
the  name  of  the  Conformiteur,  was  brought  into  use  in  Paris,  I  believe 
about  twenty  years  since,  and  is  now  employed  by  many  hatters,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  form  and 
relative  proportions  of  the  human  head,  so  far  as  required  by  them. 
The  instrument  fits  ou  the  head  like  a  hat  ;  and,  bythe  action  of  a  séries 
of  levers  encircling  it,  repeats  on  a  reduced  scale,  the  form  which  they 
assume  under  its  pressure.  By  inserting  a  pièce  of  paper  or  thin  card 
board,  and  touching  a  spring,  the  reduced  copy  is  secured  by  the  im- 
press  of  pins  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  levers. 


"  Taking  advantage  of  the  précise  data  furnished  by  the  Conformi- 
teur, I  hâve  availed  myself  of  the  peculiar  facilities  whjch  Canada  sup- 
plies for  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  diverse  races  composing 
its  population.  Upper  Canada  is  settled  by  colonists  from  ail  parts  ot 
the  British  Islands.  In  some  districts  Highlaud,  Irish,  German,  and 
'  Coloured  '  settlements  perpetuate  distinct  ethnical  peculiarities,  and 
préserve  to  some  extent,  the  habits,  and  usages,  and  even  the  lan- 
guages  of  their  original  homes.  But  throughout  the  more  densely 
settled  districts  and  in  most  of  the  towns,  the  population  présents  much 
the  same  character  as  that  of  the  larger  towns  of  England  or  Scotland, 
and  the  surnames  form  in  most  cases  the  only  guide  to  their  ethnical 
classification.  In  Lower  Canada  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is 
of  French  origin,  but  derived  from  diflerent  departments  of  the  parent 
country;  of  which  Québec  is  the  centre  of  a  migration  from  Nor- 
maudy  while  the  district  around  Montréal  was  ehiefiy  settled  by  colonists 
from  Britanny.  The  French  language,  laws,  religion,  and  customs 
prevail,  preserving  many  traits  of  the  mother  country  and  its  popula- 
tion, as  they  existed  remote  from  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Monarque, 
and  1  Je  fore  the  first  French  Révolution.  The  establishment  of  the  seat 
of  the  Provincial  Government  at  diflerent  times  in  Montréal  and  Que- 
bec,  and  the  facilities  of  intercourse  between  the  two  cities,  must  hâve 
helped  to  mingle  the  Norman  and  Breton  population  in  both.  Never- 
theless, the  results  of  my  investigations  tend  to  show  that  a  striking 
différence  is  still  recognisable  in  the  prédominant  French  head-forms  of 
the  two  cities. 

"  My  first  observations,  with  spécial  référence  to  the  présent  inquiiy, 
were  made  at  Québec,  in  1863,  when,  in  co-operation  with  my  friend 
Mr.  John  Langton,  I  tested  the  action  of  the  conformiteur  on  heads  of 
various  forms,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  comparing 
nearly  four  hundred  head-patterns  of  the  French  and  English  popula- 
tions.    As  each  of  the  patterns  had  the  name  of  the  original  written 
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npon  it,  a  ready  due  was  thereby  furnished  for  determining  their 
nationalitj.  Siuce  then,  in  following  out  the  observations  thus  insti- 
tuted,  I  hâve  carefuUy  examined  and  classified  cleven  hundred  and 
four  head-shapes  ;  including  those  of  tw  r^  .if  tin  |,iincipal  hatters  in 
Montréal,  and  of  one  in  Toronto.     In  i     -■      .  Jiimis  differenfiaj. 

I  bave  arranged  them  by  eorrespoml'  :  >\   t'ommon  origin, 

as  indicated  by  Freneb,  Euîlish,  W.  '        W         ■     i    1   ili,  and  foreign 

metrical.   Th^'  In -i  ii.>in  .';;lil-  Ij.  ;  i.  i'  .'msofthe 

Québec  po;iiil:itiii;i  ■..:-■  tli,!i  ili.;   ui  :     .  .    :    ■•        .  ■         .iissimilar 

obvions  as  to  strike  tbe  eye  at  a  glanée.  ï  accordiugly  arranged  the 
wkole  into  two  groups,  determined  solely  by  their  forms,  without  réfé- 
rence to  the  names  ;  and  on  applvini'  the  lattor  as  a  test,  the  rcsult 
showed  that  they  had  been  vcrx  imn:'"  .1.-  ;i'.>!  i  ,:.,  Tii  ,m'Ii  :mi<î   Fm- 

glish.  lu  ail,  out  of  nearly  a  li  r:  '^    !  In  -:  :  :,   ;  '    .:  .    r.  l' : 

names,  only  niue  were  not  ni  n   ;  ■.■.'ri   n 

single  example  of  this  short    (_\  ; .1.::^!   ::i    "n.     ImiMiiiil    ■.iw.]   ù>ily 

seven  head-forms  bearing  English  names.  A  more  récent  excaniinaticju 
of  patterns  from  Montréal  led  to  a  very  différent  resuit.  There,  where 
out  of  the  first  fifty  English  head-forms  I  examined,  one  example  of 
the  short  globular  type  occurred  :  out  of  seventy  French  head-forms 
(classitied  by  names,)  only  eleven  presented  the  most  prévalent  French, 
head-type  of  Québec.  But  the  French  head  of  the  Montréal  district 
though  long,  is  not  the  same  as  the  English  type.  It  is  shorter,  and 
widei  at  tlii-  ]i:iiintal  inuiulMMaiices,  and  with  a  greater  comparative 
fronlal  In.  aulli  llian  \\  liât  a|i|Mars  to  be  the  Celtic  sub-type  of  the 
Eu,-li^li  hn:al-.  ilnHi-ii  al~ni  lurhaliug  some  long  heads  of  the  latter 
form.  Su  lar,  thnieiuiu,  it  wuuld  seem  a  legitimate  inference  from 
the  évidence,  that  the  brachycephalic  and  nearly  globular  head  of  the 
Québec  district  is  the  Franco-Norman  type  ;  while  the  longer  French 
head  of  the  Montréal  district  is  that  of  JBrittany,  where  the  Celtic  élé- 
ment prédominâtes." 

RoBERTSON.— ^The  Galt  prize  Essay — An  essay  on  Common  School 
Education;  By  Miss  Margaret  Robertson,  Sherbrooke,  1865,  2Gp. 

We  begin  in  this  number  the  reprint  of  this  very  interesting  essay. 
It  is  well  written  and  is  alike  creditable  to  the  Teachers'  Association, 
the  author  and  the  generous  donor  of  the  prize. 

Webster. — An  American  Diciionary  ofthe  English  Language.  By 
Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.  Thoroughly  revised,  andgreatly  enlarged  and 
improved,  by  Cluiuncey  A.  Goodrich,  LL.  D.,  etc.,  and  Noah  Porter, 
1).  I).,  etc.,  Spriugiield,  Mass.:   G.  &  C.  Merriam.     Royal  4to.   pp. 

This  great  standard  work  bas  again  passed  through  another  édition, 
revised,  enlarged  and  embellished.  Lexicographers,  orthoëpists  and 
philoluiiists  deeply  versed  in  their  respective  departments  of  iinguistic 
seieiin-.  havr  K.mh  employed  in  removing  the  dust  of  uearly  forty 
years  Irom  ilir  woll-earned  laurels  of  Noah  Webster  and  in  adding 
freah  lustre  tu  llM-ir  imperishable  glory.  Not  only  bave  imperfections 
and  blemishes  disappeared  before  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  his 
revisors,  but  the  Herculeau  task  of  remodelling  the  entire  work  bas 
been  successfully  accomplished,  the  celebrated  définitions  even — 
kuuwledged  superiority — having  been 
n  lialjle.  Few  persons  not  practically 
..aring  Works  of  référence  for  the 
M  ialitor'sduties  can  form  an  accurate 
hiijur  iuvolved  in  the  reconstruction  of 
a  modem  quarto  dictiouary.  Besides  what  may  be  properly  designated 
as  the  natural  changes  continually  occurring  in  a  living  tongue , 
the  uniuterrupted  march  of  science  nécessitâtes  the  constant  coining 
of  strange  expressions  that  not  only 

"  Would  make  Quintilian  gape  and  stare," 

but  startle  Dr.  Johnson  himself  out  of  ail  sensé  of  propriety.  Innovation 
too,  the  bugbear  of  lexicographers,  is  also  constantly  at  work  undermin- 
ing  the  very  pillars  of  the  language.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  against  its 
incessant  assaults,  ail  tlie  classic  volumes  in  the  vernacular  are  heaped 
up  into  a  rampart,  bu/e  :;-■  tlv  (ii-nat  ^\':lll  of  China  and  almost  as 
worthless  for  defeii,-i  I  '  I     of  neologism  cannot  be 

stayed.     As  even  tli'-  i   -    :  i,    ,    :,  a  v  can  be  no  more  than  a 

mère  ri'flex  of  spiikm  1; n  ■    -      .    i   i        i    n   ,  liivce  siibrait  to  usaje  and 


whereiu  consists  Web: 
reudered  more  terse 
acquainted  with  the 
press  and  with  the  n 
idea  of  the  immense 


I  lulerred  from  this  that  ail  ncologisms, 
(1  a  place  in  this  revised  édition  ;  on 
the  contiary,  uiiautborised  or  lawless  ex|)ressions  bave  been  as  far  as 
possible  exciuded,  yet  its  vocabulary  includes  114,000  words,  or  10,000 
more  than  are  to  be  found  in  Worcester. 


Notwithstanding  the  gênerai  excellence  of  Webster's  Dictionary  ;  it 
is  undeniable  that  in  several  important  respects  it  was  susceptible  of 
improvement.  Some  of  the  imperfections  hère  alluded  to  were  inhérent 
in  the  work  itself,  others  were  due  to  the  changes  brought  about  by 
time.  Thèse  objectionable  features  the  présent  owners  of  the  copyright 
bave  spared  no  pains  nor  expense  to  remove  effectually.  In  the  depart- 
ment  of  etymology  the  récent  investigations  of  philologists  had  left  the 
labors  of  Dr.  Webster — learned  as  they  undoudtebly,  were  in  his  day — 
at  the  very  threshold  of  the  science.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  the 
services  of  Dr.  Mahn,  a  distinguished  comparative  PhilologLst  of  Prus- 
sia,  were  retained  and  the  resuit  of  Eve  years  of  unremitting  labor  on 
his  part  are  now  before  the  public.  The  gênerai  revision  of  the 
whole  work  was  conducted  under  the  immédiate  supervision  of  Prof. 
Goodrich  until  the  death  of  that  gentleman  in  1860,  when  Prof. 
l'in  tel  succeeded  him.  The  staff  of  coUaborators  and  assistants  whose 

,  :  '  ^  ii,T,ye  contributed  to  the  sucoess  of  the  présent  undertaking 
:  led  men  eminent  in  almost  every  department  of  science,  art  and 
iiieiaiiire.  We  regret  that  we  hâve  not  space  to  bestow  even  a  passing 
remark  on  their  respective  labors.  It  must  sufRoe  to  say  that  to  Prof. 
Dana  of  Yale  Collège,  was  confided  the  task  of  revising  the  nomencla- 
ture appropriated  to  tbe  divers  branches  of  natural  science,  to  Capt. 
Craighill,  of  West  Point,  that  of  examining  critically  the  glossary  of 
military  terms,  to  Dr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Dwight  the  duty  of  scauning  those 
expressions  dear  to  artists  and  the  Muses,  while  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Perkins 
was  specially  retained  to  watch  over  ail  the  technicalities  of  law  and 
earefully  to  exclude  therefrom  ail  flaws  and  informalities. 

Thus  bave  the  detinitions  been  re-written,  the  etymology  enlarged, 
technical  terms  elucidated,  synonymes  (from  the  édition  of  1859) 
re-arranged  and  interspersed  throughout  the  text,  the  différence  of 
pronunçiation  indicated  in  over  1300  words,  secondary  accents  intro- 
duced,  and  numerous  tables  and  pictorial  illustrations  added.  The 
wood-cuts  are  both  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  dictionary  and  classified 
in  an  appendix  so  as  to  exhibit  at  a  glanée  ail  the  différent  members  of 
connected  séries. 

An  entirely  new  featirre  in  this  édition  is  the  addition  of  An  Expla- 
naiory  and  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  names  of  noted  ficiitious 
persons,  places  &c.,  by  Mr.  Wheeler — a  complète  work  of  référence  in 
itself  occupying  over  fifty  pages  and  supplying  a  want  often  felt  by  the 
gênerai  reader.  Ail  the  mythical  personages  of  modem  fictitious 
literature  are  hère  assembled  and  marshalled  m  alphabetical  order. 

If  anything  could  hâve  operated  as  a  serions  drawback  against 
Webster's  Dictionary  and  prevented  so  valuable  a  work  obtaining  the 
first  place  iu  popular  cstiiuation  in  England  and  British  America,  it  has 
undoubteill  l.een  il  >  ,.  ]i!ii  i;:i'  orthography,  its  superior  excellence 
in  other   i  I    ,,  ;i         niiquestioned.     This  impediment  has 

been  cflin  ii    '  .       m     <  a  m  d'    [nesent  édition  by  subjoining  the  old 

method  ù  I  •  e^  1 1  !  n  j   •■■::■' i  e  , ,  ,  y  instance  in  which  Dr.  Webster  had 

departed  from  ibe  estaljlished  usage.  No  one  therefore  should  now 
be  without  a  copy  of  this,  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  dictionary  of 
the  English  language  extant  ;  andto  teachers  especially  we  recommend 
it  as  an  indispensable  auxiliary. 

Backwoodsman. — The  Crown  and  the  Confédération.  Three  letters 
to  the  Hon.  J.  A.  McDonald;  By  a  Backwoodsman. — 36  p.  Lovell, 
Montréal,  186-1-. 

H.iMiLT0N. — Union  of  the  colonies  of  British  North  America  ;  By 
P.  S.  Hamilton,  of  Nova  Scotia. — 103  p.  Lovell,  Montréal,  1864. 

McGee. — Notes  on  Fédéral  Government,  past  and  présent  ;  By  the 
Hon.  T.  D.  McGee.     Dawson,  Montréal,  1864.— pp.  76. 

This  and  the  two  preceding  pamphlets  belong  to  that  class  of 
literary  productions  which  attends  npon  every  important  change 
in  the  political  constitution  of  a  free  people.  In  the  last,  Mr  McGee 
imparte  to  the  public  the  resuit  of  his  historical  researches  into  the 
subject  of  confédération.  From  the  Achaian  League  to  the  Southern 
Confederacy  no  précèdent  has  escaped  his  observation.  We  hâve  a 
review  of  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  middle  âges,  the  Swiss  Confédé- 
ration, the  Dutch  Republic,  the  Germanie  Confédération,  the  American 
Fédéral  Union  and  the  Confédération  of  New-Zealand.  The  author 
draws  his  conclusions  in  a  moderate  and  guarded  tone. 

Brié  4  Grimaud. — Les  poètes  lauréats  de  V Académie  française. 
Recueil  des  poèmes  couronnés  depuis  1800  avec  une  introduction  (1671- 
1800)  et  des  notices  biographiques  et  littéraires,  vol.  2nd.,  1830-1864; 
ISmo.  Paris;  1864:  416  p.  Bray. 

Le  Roy. — Etude  historique  et  critique  sur  V enseignement  élémen- 
taire de  la  grammaire  latine,  par  Alphonse  Le  Roy,  professeur  à  V  Uni- 
versité de  Liège  et  à  l'école  normale  des  humanités  ;  8vo.  Paris  ;  1864. 
262  p.  Daveluy. 

This  learned  treatise  first  appeared  in  the  Brussels  Revue  de  VLis- 
irucfion  Publique.  It  is  eminently  wortby  of  the  attention  of  gram- 
marians,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  teachers  who  may  be  in  a 
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position  to  dérive  pleasnre  or  profit  from  the  perusal  of  one  of  the  beat 
Works  of  the  sort  in  the  French  langnage. 

Lakgevix. — Cours  de  pédagogie  ou  principes  d' éducation  par  Jean 
Langei-in,  prêtre,  principal  de  Vécole  normale  Laval.  Large  12mo, 
xv-408  p.  Darveau,  Québec.  Price  Bound,  $1. 

The  author  bas  already  published  in  pamphlet  form  a  séries  of 
Answers  to  the  questions  forming  part  of  the  Teaehers'  Esamination 
Papers  on  Agriculture  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.  In  that  little  work, 
which  obtained  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
candidate's  previous  acquaintance  with  thèse  branches  was  necessa- 
rily  pre-supposed  ;  its  purpose,  therefore,  was  merely  to  assist  the 
memory,  not  to  impart  knowledge  of  a  technical  nature  to  the  learner. 
The  présent  treatise,  the  most  important  work  of  the  kind  which  bas 
issued  from  the  Cauadian  press,  is  designed  to  accomplish  this  spécial 
purpose,  and  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  the  particular  department 
of  our  public  school  System  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  matter  is 
arrange  undersLx  distinct  heads,  viz  :  The  Teacher,  the  Normal  School, 
Education,  Teaching,  School  Management,  and  the  Teacher's  Cou- 
duct  ;  and  an  appendix  is  added  in  which  will  be  found  a  concise  his- 
tory  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Education  in  Lower  Canada. 

A  Few  Eemarks  on  the  Meeting  held  at  Montréal  for  the  Formation 
of  an  Association  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  the  Educational 
interest  of  Protestants  in  Lower  Canada;  36  p.  Senecal,  Montréal  :  1864. 

Observations  sur  rassemblée  tenue  à  Montréal  pmtr  former  une 
Association  dans  le  but  de  protéger  les  intérêts  des  protestants  dans 
l'instruction  publique  ;  36  p.  Senécal,  Montréal;  1864. 

Thèse  pamphlets  which  are  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Education 
and  Le  Journal  d«  l'Instruction  Publique,  may  be  had  at  ail  the 
Booksellers.     Price  12  cts. 


MONTHLY    SUMMARY. 


EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

—  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  says  the  Bulletin,  having  invited 
r Académie  <Ua  Inscription  et  Belles-Lettres  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  adopting  the  modem  pronunciation  in  teaching  the  Greek 
language,  that  learned  body  has  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the 
question.  This  committee  is  composed  of  the  foUowing  members  :  Messrs 
Brunet,  de  Presle,  Dehêque  and  Aleiander  Rossignol.  M.  de  Saulcy,  Prési- 
dent of  the  Board,  M.  Egger,  Vice-Président,  and  M.  Gignault,  SecretarV, 
•svill  also  take  part  in  the  délibérations. 

LITERABT  INTELLIGENCE. 

—  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Literarj'  Club  on  Monday  evening,  a  paper 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Leach,  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Club,  on 
the  "  Moral  Influence  of  the  Greek  Drama."  The  Rev.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman's  paper  was  characterized  by  that  classic  purity  of  taste,  that  high 
culture,  and  scholarly  appréciation  of  his  subject,  which  bave  given  him  a 
foremost  place  among  the  literary  men  of  Canada.  Jfotwithstanding  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  there  was  an  unusually  numerous  attendance 
of  menbers,  who  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  the  paper.  As  illustra- 
tions of  his  appréciation  of  the  works  of  the  great  dramatists,  Dr.  Leach 
Introduccd  several  translations — some  of  them  in  verse,  and  marked  bv  a 
high  order  of  poetic  ability.  A  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  the  Chairman, 
William  Workman,  Esq.,  was  passed,  amid  hearty  applause,  at  the  close. 
This  paper  with  others  read,  will,  we  suppose,  be  published  among  the 
transactions  of  the  Club. 

The  Club  itself  is  progressing  most  satisfactorily.  Its  members  continue 
steadily  to  increase.  To  its  Library,  hâve  recently  been  added  the  journals 
of  the  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  from  its  begiuning  to  its  end — a  very 
precious  work  of  référence  to  the  historical  student — and  thanks  to  Mr. 
McGee's  generosity  the  Library  walls  are  adomed  with  statuettes  of  the 
four  great  Italian  poets.  Altogether  there  is  hope  for  Montréal  that  a  good 
library  of  référence  wiU  be  found  hère  and  a  place  of  social  resort  establshed 
where  our  scholars  and  litteraleurs  may  meet  and  ostablish  an  exchange  of 
ideas,  and  spur  each  other  to  a  deeper  and  more  i  roductive  culture  of  our 
hitherto  too  barren  literary  soil. — Montréal  Gazette. 

NECROLOGICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

—  Chief  Justice  Taney  died  in  Washington  on  Wesnesday  night  last,  at 
the  advanced  âge  of  86.  He  was  born  m  Maryland,  where  his  ancestors, 
an  old  English  Roman  Catholic  family,  had  settled  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1799,  he  soon  afterwards  took  an 
active  part  in  pnblic  life.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1800, 
State  senator  in  1816,  in  1831  he  was  appomted  bv  Président  Jack=on 
Attomey  General  of  the    United  States.     Nominatëd  by  the  Président  ' 


to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury,  he  was  opposed  by  the  Senate,  which 
was  politically  against  him.  In  1835  the  same  Senate  opposed  his  ap- 
pointment  as  an  associate  judgc  of  the  Suprême  Court.  On  the  death  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  however,  a  senate  of  a  différent  political  complex- 
ion  confirmed  his  nomination  to  the  Chief-Justiceship.  This  was  in  Jan- 
uary  1837,  since  which  time  until  his  death  the  nominee  of  General  Jackson 
retamed  the  elevated  position  to  which  he  was  then  appointed.  His  career 
though  an  active  one  throughout,  has  been  principally  noted  for  his  déci- 
sion in  the  "  Dred  Scott  "  case.  In  that  case  he  held  that  for  more  than  a 
century  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  déclaration  of  independence,  ne- 
groes,  whether  slaves  or  free,  had  been  regarded  "  as  beings  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with  the  white  race  either  in  social 
or  political  relations  ;  and  so  inferior  that  they  had  no  rights  which  the 
white  man  was  boimd  to  respect  ;  "  that  consequently  such  pensons  were 
not  included  among  the  "  people  "  in  the  gênerai  words  of  that  instrument, 
and  could  not  in  any  respect  be  considered  as  citizens  ;  that  the  inhibition 
of  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States  lymg  north  of  the  Ime  of 
36»  30',  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise,  was  unconstitutional  ;  and 
that  Dred  Scott,  a  negro  slave,  who  was  removed  by  his  master  from  Mis- 
souri to  niinois,  lost  whatever  freedom  he  might  bave  thus  acquired  by 
bemg  subsequently  removed  into  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  by  his  re- 
turn  to  the  State  of  Missouri.  Judge  Taney  had,  for  many  years,  been  in 
a  feeble  state  of  health,  though  at  no  time  unable  to  discharge  his  duties. 
He  was,  if  we  remember  aright,  the  third  Chief  Justice  ofthe  United  States, 
Judge  Marshall  being  his  immédiate  predecessor.  Mr  S.  P.  Chase,  late 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  is  Mr.  Taney's  successor. — 
Journal  of  Education,  U.  C. 

— It  is  with  regret  that  we  are  called  upon  to  record  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Joseph  E.  Turcotte  which  occurred  suddenly  at  Three  Rivers  on  the 
20th  ulthno. 

Mr.  Turcotte  was  born  at  GentiUy  and  educated  at  the  Collège  of  Nico 
let.  He  had  prepared  himself  for  the  Church,  but  soon  abandonded  theo- 
logy  for  law.  In  his  youth,  he  wrote  and  published  several  poetical  essays 
which  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Huston's  R'ypertoire  National,  except  however 
Le  Collège  de  St.  Anne — one  of  the  most  admired  productions  of  his  pcn.  • 
Mr.  Turcotte  took  an  active  part,  we  undeiïtand,  in  the  editing  Le  Libéral  ; 
and,  of  ail  the  orators  of  the  small  revolutionary  phalanx  of  Québec  in 
1837,  he  was  the  most  véhément.  After  the  union  of  the  Canadas,  he 
successfully  contested  the  county  of  St  Maurice  with  Col.  Gugy.  Subse- 
quently, Lord  Metcalf  made  him  Soliciter  General  although  he  did  not  at 
that  time  hold  a  seat  in  the  House  ;  but  this  office  he  resigned  almost  im- 
mediately,  having  lost  his  élection.  He  did  not  re-enter  Parliament  until 
1851,  but  had,  ever  since,  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
country.  He  was  Speaker  ofthe  House  of  Assembly  during  the  last  Parlia- 
ment and  Mayor  of  Three  Rivers  at  the  time  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  visit. 
To  his  activity  and  enterprising  spirit  the  town  of  Three  Rivers  owes  much 
of  its  présent  prosperity,  the  Radnor  Forges,  Arthabaska  railway  and  pro- 
posed railway  to  the  PUes  being  among  the  many  undertakings  he  had  ori- 
ginated  or  promoted.  In  Parliament,  Mr.  Turcotte  had,  at  différent  tùnes,  re- 
presented  the  counties  of  St.  Maurice,  Maskinongé  and  Champlain  and 
the  town  of  Three  Rivere.  Besides  the  services  rendered  in  the  trusta 
previously  alluded  to,  he  had  served  the  public  in  many  capacities,  having 
been  Translater  of  Laws,  Secretary  to  the  first  Seignorial  Commission, 
Judge  of  Sessions  at  Three  Rivers,  and  member  of  the  second  Seignorial 
Commission.  He  died  at  the  âge  of  56  years  and  leaves  a  widow  and  eight 
children. 

— The  Hon.  Edward  Everett  died  of  apoplexy  at  bis  résidence  in  Boston 
on  the  15th  January  last.  His  âge  was  about  71  years.  A  profound  and 
universal  feeUng  of  sadness  at  the  announcement  of  his  démise  pervaded 
ail  classes  of  our  citizens.  The  nation  loses  in  Edward  Everett  not  merely 
a  talented  citizen,  but  one  distinguished  for  patriotism,  private  virtues  and 
libéral  views  on  ail  that  effects  the  welfare  of  man.  Mr  Everett  has  been 
successively  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  professer  of  a  Collège,  a  member  of 
Congress,  a  Govemor  of  Massachusetts,  Minister  of  England,  Président  of 
Harvard  University,  Secretary  of  State  and  Senator  from  Masachusetts  ; 
each  and  ail  of  thèse  several  positions  he  filled  with  crédit  to  himself  and 
constituents  It  is  expected  that  high  national  honors  will  be  paid  to  bis 
memory. — Scientific  An 


—  Among  the  remarkable  men  who  died  during  the  year  just  ended, 
two,  on  whom  we  had  intended  to  bestow  a  passing  notice,  had  escape  our 
pen.  We  refer  to  the  celebrated  Irish  agitator  and  orator,  Smith  O'Brien, 
and  to  the  learned  Professer  Silliman.  The  latter,  who  died  at  the  advanced 
âge  of  85  years,  was  the  founder  ofthe  American  Journal  of  Science,  popu- 
larly  known  as  SiUiman's  Journal  and  considered  thebest  scientific  periodi- 
cal  on  the  continent.  It  was  first  published  in  1818.  The  account  which 
Prof  Sillùnan  gave  of  his  voyage  from  Hartford  to  Québec  in  1819,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  narratives  of  the  kind  which  we  hâve  met  with,  and 
contrasts  singularly  with  the  arrogant  tone  often  assumed  by  men  of  less 
note  when  describing  their  expériences  in  a  colony. 

EusÈBE  Se.nécal,  Calorie  Printing  Presses,  4,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Montréal, 
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I*ODE3TH.Tr. 


(Written  for  the  Journal  of  Education.) 

HABVESTS. 

Bt  Mrs.  Lepkohom. 

Other  harvests  there  are  than  those  that  lie 
Glowing  and  ripe  neath  an  autumn  sky, 
Awaiting  the  sickie  keen, 
Harvests  more  precious  than  golden  grain, 
Waving  o'er  hill-side,  valley  or  plain, — 
Than  fruits  mid  their  leafy  screen. 

Not  alone  for  the  preacher,  man  of  God, 
Do  those  harvests  vast  enrich  the  sod, 
For  ail  may  the  sickie  wield, 
The  first  in  proud  ambition's  race, 
The  last  in  talent,  power  or  place 
Will  ail  find  work  in  that  field. 

Man  toiling,  lab'ring  with  fevered  strain, 

High  ofiBce  or  golden  prize  to  gain, 

Rest  both  weary  heart  and  head. 

And  think  when  thou'lt  shudder  in  Death's  cold  clasp 

How  earthly  things  will  élude  thy  grasp  ; — 

At  that  harvest  work  instead. 


Lady,  with  queenly  form  and  brow, 

Gems  decking  thy  neck  and  arms  of  snow, 

Who  need  only  smile  to  win, 

Mid  thy  guests,  perchance,  the  gay,  the  grave, 

Is  one  whom  a  warning  word  might  save 

From  fûUy,  sorrow  or  siu. 

Let  that  word  be  said,  thine  eyes  so  bright 

Will  glow  with  holier,  softer  Ûght 

For  the  good  that  thou  hast  done, 

And  a  time  will  corne  when  thou  wilt  reap 

From  that  simple  act,  more  pleasure  deep 

Than  from  flatt'ring  conquests  won. 

Young  girl  in  thy  bright  youth's  blushing  dawn, 

Graceful  and  joyous  as  sportive  fawn, 

There  is  work  for  thee  to  do, 

And  higher  aims  than  to  flirt  and  smile 

And  practise  each  gay,  coquettish  wUe, 

Admiring  glances  to  woo. 

Ah  I  the  world  is  fuU  of  grief  and  care, 
Sad,  breaking  hearts  are  every  where, 
And  thou  can'st  give  relief, 
Alms  to  the  needy — soft  word  of  hope 
That  a  brighter  view  may  chance  to  ope 
To  mourners  bowed  by  grief. 

That  gauzy  tissue,  yon  bud  or  flower 

That  tempt  thee  at  the  présent  hour, 

To  be  worn,  then  cast  aside, 

Bethink  thee,  their  price  might  comfort  bring, 

Food  or  fuel  to  the  famishing 

And  help  to  the  sorely  tried. 

Such  harvest  fruits  are  most  precious  and  rare, 

Worthy  ail  toil  and  patient  care, 

Suif' ring  and  inward  strife, 

Not  earthly  gains  that  will  pass  away 

Like  morning  mist  or  bright  sunset  ray, 

But  eternal  glorious  life. 


OUT  IN  THE  AIR. 

"  I  hâve  read  somewhere  of  a  custom  in  the  Highlands,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  the  principle  it  involves,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  ia 
believed  that,  to  the  ear  of  the  dylng,  which  just  before  death  alwaya 
becomes  exquisitely  acute,  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  voices  of  nature  is 
so  ravishing  as  to  make  hira  forget  his  sufferings  and  die  like  one  in  a, 
pleasent  trance.  And  so,  when  the  last  moment  approaches,  they  take 
him  from  within  and  bear  him  out  to  the  open  sky." 

N.  P.  TVlLLIS. 
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Not  hère  I  not  hère,  in  the  hot,  close  room, 

■\Vhere  the  tainted  air  is  heavy  and  thick  ! 
Not  hère,  in  the  sad  and  solemn  gloom 

That  hangs  round  the  bed  of  the  deadly  sick  ! 
Not  hère,  with  the  sobs  that  pierce  my  heart, 

With  the  well  loved  mourners  standing  by. 
Not  hère,  mid  such  sights  and  sounds,  I  part — 

Oh,  carry  me  eut,  dear  friend,  till  I  die. 

For  eut  in  the  light  of  the  pleasent  sun 

The  breezes  sing  as  they  flutter  by  ; 
And  the  riTulets,  miirmuring  as  they  run, 

Join  in  the  happy  melody  ; 
And  a  thousand  birds  in  the  budding  spray 

Cliirrup,  the  whispering  leaves  among, 
And  the  light  that  blesses  and  gladdens  the  day 

Cornes  down,  though  ye  hear  it  not,  with  a  song. 

The  birch  tree  rustles,  the  aider  sings. 

And  far  in  the  chattering  woods  the  oak, 
Wak'ning  the  noisy  echoes  rings 

A  bass  to  the  shrill  of  the  woodman'g  stroke  ; 
And  there,  where  the  village  school  is  out, 

From  the  happy  urchins  deep  in  their  play 
Cornes  many  a  merry  laugh  and  shout 

To  cheer  my  heart  as  I  pass  away. 

A  little  while  longer,  and  I  shall  hâve  done 

With  ail  on  this  beautiful,  God-given  earth, 
And  yet,  though  my  sands  be  nearly  run, 

My  heart  answers  still  to  innocent  mirth  ; 
And  nature's  voice  is  as  sweet  to  me, 

Waiting  hère  for  the  call  from  above, 
As  when  she  talked  to  me  secretly 

In  youth's  bright  hours  of  joy  and  love. 

But  now  some  marvellous  power  is  near 

That  quickens  my  ear,  though  my  eyes  grow  dim 
And  I  hear,  though  ye  cannot,  distinct  and  clear,     ' 

The  voice  of  a  sweet  and  glorious  hymn. 
Was  it  the  violet  whispered  to  me. 

Or  the  golden  buttercup  bending  down, 
Of  the  praise  that  rings  through  eternity 

And  the  Blest  Qnes'  peace,  and  their  golden  crown? 

Where  am  I  ?  Lo  I  ail  around  me  swells, 

As  it  were,  an  immortal  melody, 
Forests  and  flowers,  streams  audbells 

Blend  in  unspeakable  harmony. 
Oh  God  I  this  is  Heavenly  bliss,  not  pain. 

And  the  angels  too  !  what  was  it  they  said? 

Carry  him  back  to  the  room  again, 
He  kuows  what  the  angels  say  now— He  is  dead. 

J.  J.  P. 

Montréal  Gazette. 


THE  EARLY  RAIN. 


The  rain  !  the  rain  !  the  pleasant  rain, 
So  charmingly  it  pattering  falls, 
And  courses  down  my  window-pane, 
In  soft,  rain-channels  to  the  walls. 
The  thirsty  earth  drinks  eager  up 
Each  cool,  baptismal,  silver  drop,' 
That  falls  from  Nature's  high  cloud-cup 
On  shrub,  and  branch,  and  tall  tree-top.' 
The  leaves  their  tiny  palms  expand 
To  wash  away  the  dust  of  weeks,    ' 
And  seem  to  laugh— a  flut'ring  band  I 
As  each  its  glad  tree-thanks  bespeaks. 
Mokelumne  runs  wild  with  joy, 
And  dashes  on  with  deepened  s'ound, 
And  écho  soft  like  maiden  crv 
Repeats  the  anthem  tumbling"  round. 
And  drooping  mosses  graceful  swing  ■ 
Tree  nods  to  tree,  as  if  to  say,  ' 

In  uudertone  of  whispering, 
"  We're  th^nkful  for  this  raîny  day." 


I  cannot  go  to  meet  my  friends, 

Nor  friends  can  corne  to  meet  hère  ; 

But  thankful  for  what  Heaven  sends, 

Accept  my  lot  with  happy  cheer. 

And  I  am  idle, — and  hâve  brought 

My  books  and  papers,  pictures,  ail. 

And  lost  in  dim,  idéal  thought, 

List  to  the  rain-drops  as  they  fall, 

With  luUing,  soothing,  murmuring  note, 

Wafting  my  spirit  far  away. 

In  visionary  realms  to  fioat, 

In  bright,  elysian  lands  to  stray. 

Each  sensé  is  hushed,  save  sight  and  sound, 

I  see  the  drops, — the  sky, — the  trees, — 

I  hear  the  patter,  patter  round, 

And  wailingof  the  autumn  breeze. 

I  glauce  my  books  and  papers  o'er, 

Then  upward  to  the  leaden  sky, 

I  listen  to  the  rain  once  more, 

And  hear  its  notes  go  fioating  by. 

Its  harmony  so  richly  swells, 

With  trillings  of  strange  "  time-notes"  rare, 

Like  tinkling  of  sweet  silver  bells, 

And  sj-mphonies  born  of  the  air. 

And  I  hâve  listened  to  their  fall. 

In  that  strange  dreaminess, 

When  happy  thoughts  o'ersweep  the  soûl. 

And  simple  being  is  a  sensé  of  bliss. 

California  Teacker. 


SCIENCE. 


licaves  from  Gosse's  Romance  or  Katural 
flistory. 


Other  navigators  hâve  noticed  broad  expanses  of  the  océan  tinged 
with  colour,  well  defined  ;  as  the  red  water  seen  by  M.  Lesson  ofif 
Lima,  and  that  which  in  the  vicinity  of  California  has  been  called  the 
"  Vermillion  Sea  ;  "  to  which  Sir  E  Tonnent  has  recently  added  the 
sea  around  Ceylon,  which  is  of  a  similar  hue,  and  which  he  has 
ascertained  to  be  owing  to  the  présence  of  infusorial  animalcules. 

Off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  Kotzebue  observed  ou  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  a  dark  brown  streak,  about  twelve  feet  wide,  and  extending  in 
length  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  It  was  found  to  consist  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  minute  orabs,  and  the  seeds  [or  air-vessels  ?] 
of  a  submarine  alga. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  Arctic  Océan  the  water,  instead  of  being 
colourless  and  transparent,  is  opaque,  and  of  a  deep  green  hue. 
.Scoresby  found  that  this  was  owing  to  the  présence  of  excessively 
numerous  microscopic  Medusœ.  He  computes  that  within  the  compass 
of  two  square  miles,  supposing  thèse  créatures  to  extend  to  the  depth 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  fathcMus,  (which,  however,  is  scarcely 
probable,)  there  would  be  congregated  together  a  number  which 
eighty  thousand  persons,  counting  incessantly  from  the  création  till 
now,  would  not  hâve  enumerated,  though  they  worked  at  the  rate  of 
a  million  a-week  !  yet  it  is  calculated  that  the  area  occupied  by  this 
"green  water"  in  the  Greenland  Sea  is  not  less  than  20,000  square 
miles.     What  a  union  of  the  small  and  the  great  is  hère  ! 

It  is  little  suspected  by  many  how  largely  small  seed-eating  animais, 
and  especially  birds,  contribute  to  the  clothing  of  the  earth  with  its 
varied  vegetable  riches.  Peculiar  provision  is  made  in  many  cases 
for  the  dissémination  of  seeds,  in  their  own  structure,  of  which  the 
pappus  of  the  dandelion  and  the  adhesive  hooks  of  the  burdock  are 
examples  ;  but  this  is  largely  effected  also  in  the  stomachs  of  birds, 
the  seed  being  often  discharged  not  only  uninjured,  but  made  more  ready 
to  germinate  by  the  heat  and  macération  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected.  "From  trivial  causes  spring  mighty  efFects  :"  and  the  motto 
has  been  illustrated  by  a  close  observer  from  this  same  subject. 
"  Doubtless  many  of  our  most  richly  wooded  landso;ipes  owe  ranch  of 
their  timber  to  the  agency  of  quadrupeds  and  birds.  Linnets,  gold- 
finches,  thrushes,  goldcrests,  &c.,  feed  on  the  seeds  of  elms,  firs,  and 
ashes,  and  carry  them  away  to  hedje-rows,  where,  fostered  and  pro- 
tected  by  bush  and  bramble,  they  spring  up  and  become  luxuriant 
trees.  îlany  noble  oaks  hâve  been  planted  by  the  squirrel,  who 
unconsciously  yields  no  iuconsiderable  boon  to  the  domain  he  infesta. 
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Towards  autnmn  this  provident  little  animal  mounts  the  branches  of 
oak-treea,  strips  off  the  acorns  and  buries  them  in  the  earth,  as  a 
supply  of  food  against  the  aeverities  of  winter.  He  is  most  probably 
not  gifted  with  a  memory  of  sutficient  rétention  to  enable  him  to  find 
every  one  he  secrètes,  which  are  thus  left  in  the  ground,  and  springing 
up  the  foUowing  year,  finally  grow  iiito  niairnititT'iit  trei'S.  Pheasants 
devour   numbers   of  acorns   in    ili  ■    initiiinu.    snm..   dl'  whii-h   having 

passed  through  the  stomach.  ]Hiili:il.:\   jin ni..       Ih.  mithnlrh  in  an 

indirect  manner  also  frequeiiily  lie  .  i.nn  -  ii  iilaiit-  i .  Il.i\iiii!  twisted 
off  their  boughs  a  cluster  of  bLL-cLuutd,  this  cuiiuus  biid  icaorts  to 
some  favourite  tree,  whose  bole  is  uneven,  and  endeavours,  by  a  séries 
of  manœuvres,  to  peg  it  into  one  of  the  creviees  of  the  bark.  Duriug 
the  opération  it  oftentimes  fall  to  the  ground,  and  is  caused  to 
germinate  by  the  moisture  of  winter.  Many  small  beeches  are  fouud 
growing  near  the  haunts  of  the  nuthatch,  which  hâve  evidently  been 
planted  in  the  manner  described." 

Not  less  important,  perhaps,  are  the  results  of  the  destructive  than 
those  of  the  coustructive  propensities  and  powers  of  minute  créatures. 
Of  the  charming /u<)-odMrfîo»  to  Eniomology,  hj  Messrs  Kirby  and 
Spence,  no  less  than  five  entire  epistles  are  occupied  with  the  injuries 
which  we  sustain  from  insects,  while  two  are  devoted  to  the  benefits 
they  yield  us.  The  former  is  almost  an  appalling  array  ;  the  injuries 
done  to  us  in  our  field-crops,  in  our  gardens,  in  our  orchards,  in  our 
woods  and  forests,  not  to  mention  those  which  attack  our  living  stock 
or  our  persons,  by  thèse  most  minute  of  créatures,  are  indeed  well 
calculated  to  impress  on  us  the  truth  of  that  Oriental  proverb,  which 
tells  us  that  the  smallest  enemy  is  not  to  be  despised. 

The  locust  has  been  celebrated  in  ail  âges  as  one  of  the  scourges  of 
God;  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  bear  testimony  how  often  in  ancient 
times,  and  with  what  effect,  it  was  let  loose  upon  the  guilty  nations. 
To  outward  appearance  it  is  a  mère  grasshopper,  in  nowise  more 
formidable  than  eue  of  those  crinking  merry-voiced  denizens  of  our 
summer-fields  that  children  chase  and  capture  ;  yet  with  what  terror  is  it 
beheld  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  !  The  speech  which  Mohammed 
attributed  to  a  locust  graphically  represents  the  popular  estimate  of 
its  power  : — "  We  are  the  army  of  the  great  God  ;  we  produce  ninety- 
nine  eggs  ;  if  the  hundred  were  complète  we  should  consume  the 
whole  earth  and  ail  thatis  in  it." 

It  is  only  a  short  time  since  the  public  papers  were  occupied  with 
articles  expressing  the  most  gloomy  fears  for  the  noble  oak  and  pine 
forests  of  Gormany.  It  was  stated  that  millions  of  fine  trees  had 
already  fallen  under  the  insidious  attacks  of  a  beettle,  a  species  of 
extrême  minuteness,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  bark,  whence  the 
larvse  penetrate  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  destroy  the  vital 
connexion  between  thèse  parts,  interrupting  the  course  of  the  des- 
cending  sap,  and  inducing  rapid  decay  and  speedy  death. 

In  the  noith  of  France,  the  public  promenades  are  almost  every- 
where  shaded  by  avenues  of  noble  elms.  In  verv  many  cases  thèse 
trees  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  assaults  of  a  similar  foe.  And 
the  grand  old  elms  of  our  own  metropolitan  parks  and  gardens  are 
becoming  so  thinned,  that  great  alarm  has  been  felt,  and  the  resources 
of  science  employed  for  the  checking  of  the  mischief.  Fifty  thousand 
trees,  chiefly  oaks,  hâve  also  been  destroyed  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes, 
near  Paris.  In  ail  thèse  cases  the  minute  but  mighty  agent  has  been 
some  species  or  other  of  the  genus  Scolyiits. 

Fortunately  in  this  clime  we  know  only  by  report,  the  consumptive 
energv  of  the  termites,  or  white  ants  ;  "  calamiias  Ixdianim."  W^ood, 
timber  of  ail  kinds,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  the  objCct  of  i.heir 
attacks  ;  and  so  unrelenting  is  their  persévérance,  so  inciedible  are 
their  numbers,  that  ail  the  wood-work  of  a  house  disapi.ear.î  before 
them  in  the  course  of  a  night  or  two  ;  though  individually  they  a  e 
about  the  size  of  the  commott  red  ant  of  our  woods.  They  hâve  an 
aversion  to  the  light,  and  invariably  work  under  cover  :  hence,  lu 
attacking  a  tree,  a  post,  a  rafter,  or  a  table,  they  eat  out  the  interior, 
leaving  the  thinnest  possible  layer  of  the  outer  wood  remaining.  It 
frequently  happens  that,  after  their  depradations  hâve  been  committed, 
no  indication  of  the  work  appears  to  the  eye,  bnt  the  least  touch 
sufEces  to  bring  down  the  apparently  solid  structure,  likc  a  house  of 
cards,  amidst  a  cloud  of  blinding  dust.  If,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  supporting  posts  of  a  house,  any  incumbent  weight  has  to  be 
sustained,  they  hâve  the  instinct  to  guard  against  the  crash  which' 
would  involve  themselves  in  ruin,  by  gradually  iilliug  up  the  hoUowed 
posts  with  a  sort  of  mortar,  leaving  only  a  slender  way  for  their  own 
travel  ;  thus  the  posts  are  changed  from  wood  to  stone,  and  retain 
their  solidity. 

Forbes  in  his  Oriental  Memoirs  has  recorded  a  curions,  but  by  no 
means  unusual  example  of  the  ravages  of  the  termites.  Having  had 
occasion  to  shut  up  an  apartment,  he  observed,  on  retnrning  after  a 
few  weeks,  a  number  of  the  well-known  covered  ways  leading  across 
the  room  to  certain  engravings  hung  in  frames.  The  glasses  appeared 
to  be  uncommonly  duU,  and  the  framea  covered  with  dust.     "  On 


attempting,"  says  he,  "  to  wipe  it  off,  I  was  astonished  to  find  the 
glasses  fixed  to  the  wall,  not  suspended  in  frames  as  I  left  them,  but 
completely  surrouuded  by  an  incrustation  cemented  by  the  white  ants, 
who  had  actually  eaten  up  the  deal  frames  and  bac  ^boards,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  paper,  and  left  the  glasses  upheld  by  the  incrusta- 
tion or  covered  way,  which  they  had  fo:  med  during  their  déprédations." 

Smeathman  tells  of  a  pi|)e  of  old  Madeira  wine  having  been  tapped 
and  entirely  lost  by  a  band  of  thèse  insects,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
the  oak  slaves  of  the  cask.  And  Sir  E.  Teunant  appears  to  hâve  fared 
no  better  ;  for  he  complains  that,  in  Ceyion,  he  had  a  case  of  wine 
fiUed,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  with  almost  solid  clay,  and  only 
discovered  the  présence  of  the  white  ants  by  the  bursting  of  the  corks. 

They  find  their  way  into  bureaux  and  cabinets,  and  grreedily  devour 
a!l  papers  and  parchments  therein,  and  "a  shelf  of  books  will  be 
tunnelled  into  a  gallery,  if  it  happen  to  be  in  their  Une  of  march." 
Hence,  as  Humboldt  observes,  throughout  the  equinoctial  régions  of 
America, — and  the  same  is  true  in  similar  climates  of  the  Old  World, 
indeed,  in  ail,  where  very  spécial  précautions  are  not  taken  against 
it, — it  is  infinitely  rare  to  find  any  records  much  more  than  half  a 
century  old. 

But  though  the  exercise  of  their  instinct  brings  thèse  little  insects 
into  collision  with  man,  and  so  far  they  act  as  his  enemies,  abundantly 
making  up  in  pertinacity  and  consociation  what  they  lack  in  individual 
force, — we  shall  greatly  misunderstand  their  mission  if  we  look  at  it 
only  in  this  aspect.  As  an  example  of  mean  ageuts  performiug  g.  eat 
deeds,  we  must  see  them  far  from  the  haunts  of  man,  engaged  as  the 
scavengers  ofthe  forest-wilds  of  the  tropics  ;  the  removeis  of  fallen 
trees,  of  huge  giants  of  the  woods,  commissioned  to  get  rid  of  those 
enormous  bulks  of  timber,  which,  having  stood  in  stately  grandeur  and 
rich  life  for  a  thousand  years,  hâve  at  length  yielded  to  death.  Not 
long  does  the  vast  mass  lie  cumbering  the  soil  beneath  :  the  termites 
attack  it,  enter  its  substance  from  the  ground,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  succeed  in  so  emptying  it,  as  to  leave  it  a  mère  deceptive 
shell,  on  which  if  you  step,  to  use  the  comparison  of  Smeathman, 
"  you  might  as  well  tread  upon  a  cloud." 

We  présume  that,  in  the  foUowing  description  of  a  scène  in  Brazil, 
we  may  understand  the  insects  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  though 
the  traveller  calls  them  "  ants  :  " — 

"  A  number  of  tall,  prostrate  trees  were  lying  about,  upon  which 
large  columns  of  ants  of  ail  kinds  moved  busily  to  and  fro.  In 
penetrating  into  the  depths  of  the  primeval  forest,  one  sees  évidence 
at  every  step  that  thèse  minute  créatures  are  the  destroyers  of  the 
colossal  trees,  whose  strength  braves  ail  the  attacks  of  storm  and 
wind.  A  striking  instance  is  this  of  how  small  are  often  the  means 
which  the  Creator  employs  to  produce  the  mighli'st  resulls  ;  tor  what 
greater  disproportion  can  be  imagined  than  between  an  ant  and  one 
of  thèse  giants  ofthe  forest?  No  sooner  is  a  tree  attacked  by  them 
than  it  is^doomed  ;  its  size  and  strength  are  of  no  avail  ;  and  frequently 
thèse  little  insects  will  destroy  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bark  alone 
remains,  and  ail  the  woody  fibres  crumble  away,  until  the  tall  tree 
falls  at  length  to  the  grouud  with  a  tremendous  crash,  a  prey  to  the 
united  and  persevering  attacks  of  millions  and  millions  of  the  ants. 
Besides  thèse  proofs  of  the  destructive  power  of  thèse  insects,  the 
forests  along  the  Estrada  exhibit  évidence  of  their  skill  in  the  pyrami- 
dioal  ant-hills,  similar  to  those  we  had  seen  on  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  We  also  observed  large  trnnks  of  trees 
pierced  with  deep  holes,  having  the  appearance  of  filigree  on  a  grand 
scale.    This,  too,  was  probably  the  work  of  thèse  destructive  insects." 

In  Africa,  there  are  Aies  which  are  the  actual  lords  of  certain 
e-îtensive  districts,  ruling  with  so  absolute  a  sway,  that  not  only  man 
and  his  cattle  are  fain  to  submit  to  them,  but  even  the  most  gigantic 
animais,  the  éléphants  and  rhinoceroses,  cannot  stand  before  them. 
There  is  the  zimb  of  Abyssinia,  the  very  sound  of  whose  dreaded 
hum  sends  the  herds  from  their  pastures,  and  makea  them  run  wildly 
about,  till  they  drop  with  fatigue,  fright,  and  hunger.  There  is  no 
resource  for  the  pastoral  inhabitants  but  instantly  to  vacate  the 
country,  and  retire  with  their  herds  to  their  nearest  sands,  where  they 
will  not  be  molested.  This  they  would  do,  though  they  knew  that 
hostile  bands  of  robbers  were  waylaying  them.  Such  is  the  terror 
of  a  fly. 

Quite  as  formidable  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  same  contment 
is  the  dreaded  tsetse,  like  the  zimb  one  of  the  Talbanidœ,  though  a 
différent  species.  This  inseet,  which  is  scarcely  largerthan  our  house- 
fly,  reigns  over  certain  districts,  attacking  the  domestic  animais.  Its 
bite  is  certain  death  to  the  ox,  horse,  and  dog  ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
it  produces  no  serions  inconvenience  to  the  human  body,  nor  appar- 
ently to  the  wild  game  of  the  country  — the  buffaloes,  giraffes, 
antelopes,  aud  zébras,  which  roam  by  millions^  over  the  same  plains. 

The  effect  on  the  smitten  beast  is  not  immédiate,  aor  does  the  buzz 
produce  the  terror  which  that  of  the  zimb  does.  It  is  not  till  after 
several  days  that  the  ppisoi^  tiegina  to  manifes{  jta  effect  :  then  the 
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eyes  and  nose  discharge  freely,  the  animal  swells,  and  becomes  gra- 
dually  emaciated,  till  at  length  violent  purging  supervenes,  and  the 
animal  perishea,  the  whole  blood  and  flesh  being  unnaturaliy  altered 
in  condition. 

(7*0  be  continued.) 
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An  Essay  on  Conimon  Scliool  Education. 

BY    MISS    MARGARET    ROBERTSON. 
{Continued.) 

What  should  be  taught  in  our  Common  Schoola,  and  what  method 
of  teaching  should  be  pursued,  m  order  that  they  may  most  eflectually 
attain  the  object  at  which  they  aim  ? 

While  it  must  be  iusisted  upon,  that  an  enlarged  knowledge  of 
many  subjects  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  idea  of  a  well  qualified 
teacher,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  many  subjects  should  enter  inlo 
the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  our  Common  Schools.  The  youth 
of  the  greater  number  of  the  pupils,  the  early  âge  at  which  they 
generally  leave  school,  and  the  course  which  lies  before  them  in  life 
unité  to  render  this  impossible  and  undesirable. 

Reading,  writing,  spelling,  the  éléments  of  arithmetic  and  geography 
should,  with  scripture  history,  and  the  history  of  our  own  and  the 
mother  country,  form  the  chief  matter  of  instruction.  With  regard 
to  grammar  opinions  may  vary.  No  doubt  the  expérience  and  obser- 
vation of  the  greater  number  of  teachers  go  to  prove,  that  beyond  the 
mère  Orthography,  it  cannot  be  taught  to  very  young  children  with 
pleasure  and  success.  Définitions  may  be  learned  by  heart,  a  certain 
facility  in  distinguishing  the  various  part  of  speech,  and  their  relation 
to  each  other,  may  be  aequired,  but  any  clear  and  appréciative  com- 
préhension of  a  fuU  and  elaborate  System  of  analysis,  is  quite  beyond 
the  powers  of  children  generally.  Still  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  our  language  is  better  than  noue,  and  a  knowledi'e  of 
the  text  of  some  respectable  grammarian  may  be  of  great  use  to  those 
who  without  intending  to  take  a  fuU  classical  course,  yet  hâve  thé 
opportunity  of  continuing  in  higher  institutions  of  learning,  studies  of 
which  the  course  pursued  in  our  Common  Schools,  oughl  to  be  the 
foundation.  It  would  therefore  seera  right  that  the"  éléments  of 
English  grammar  should  be  among  the  subjects  taught  in  our  Com- 
mon Schools. 

It  does  not  for  various  reasons  seem  wise  to  include  in  the  course  of 
study  more  than  thèse  branches.  As  has  been  before  intimated  the 
early  âge  at  which  the  greater  number  of  pupils  leave  thèse  schools, 
renders  an  extended  course  impossible.  In  most  cases,  the  hii^her 
branches  of  study  could  only  be  pursued  at  the  expense  of  those  which 
in  order  and  importance  come  first.  No  acquirements  beyond  the 
simple  éléments  of  thèse  branches,  can  make  up  for  the  neglect  of 
them,  or  for  a  superficial  knowledge  of  them.  A  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  them,  is  the  only  stable  foundation  for  éducation,  whether 
it  is  to  be  pursued  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  under  the 
guidance  of  skilful  teachers  or  amid  the  influences  of  a  life  of  business 
or  labor. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  the  course  of  study  being  confined  to 
thèse  elementary  branches,  the  teachers  will  find  no  occasion  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  superior  attainments  in  their  intercourse  with  their 
pupils.  The  more  perfectiy  that  a  teacher  is  acquainted  with  a  subject 
in  ail  its  bearings,  the  better  qualified  he  must  be  to  teach  the  simple 
éléments.  By  drawing  upon  his  own  resources,  now  for  an  argument 
now  for  an  illustration,  he  may  throw  around  lessons,  in  themselves 
dry  and  uninteresting,  a  charra  which  shall  assist  the  memory  and 
quicken  the  other  faculties  of  his  pupils. 

With  regard  to  many  subjets  that  do  not  enter  into  the  course  of 
study,  he  may  présent  them  to  his  pupils  in  the  only  way  in  which 
they  can  be  of  real  value  to  them.  While  nothing  can  be  less  inter- 
esting  to  children  generally,  than  the  éléments  of  science,  encumbered 
as  even  the  simplest  text  book  must  be,  with  technical  terms  a  skilfuî 
teacher  may  so  présent  many  scientific  facts,  as  alike  to  int'erest  and 
instruct.  The  air  of  vagueness  and  mystery  which  the  necessary  use 
of  unfamiliar  terms  throws  around  the  description  of  natural  phe- 
nomena,  a  few  clear,  simple  words  can  oftentimes  dispel,  and  a  child's 
eyes  may  be  thus  opened  to  see  ever  unfolding  wonders  in  the  world 
around  him.  In  this  way,  not  only  may  much  valuable  truth  be 
imparted,  but  a  tastj  for  natural  science  may  be  cultivated  a  spirit  of 
investigation  encouraged.  ' 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  other  departments  of  knowledge. 


By  clear,  simple,  judicious  oral  instruction,  from  time  to  time,  a 
teacher  may  do  more  to  excite  in  his  young  pupils,  a  love  for  the 
study  of  history  than  could  possibly  be  doue  by  giving  a  stated  lesson 
many  facts,  and  so  many  dates  to  be  learned  and  repeated  daily. 


An  mterest  in  gênerai  literature — though  thèse  may  seem  large  words 
childre 


in  connection  with  the  tastes  of  the  children  of  a  Co 
School — a  love  for  reading,  and  the  right  kind  of  reading,  may  be 
thus  awakened,  and  a  higher  mental  and  moral  tone  encouraged. 

In  another  way  the  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  teacher  may  be  made 
a  means  of  advancement  to  his  pupils.  There  is  often  an  inclination 
on  the  part  of  young  people,  to  consider  their  attamments  satisfactory 
as  a  resuli,  rather  than  as  a  means  toward  further  attainments.  Thia 
mistake  a  capable  teacher  may  correct,  by  giving  them,  now  and  then, 
a  glimpse  into  the  vast  domain  of  science,  over  whose  boundaries,  even 
the  most  learned  hâve  not  advanced  very  far.  This  may  be  done  in  a 
manner,  which,  while  it  may  rebuke  undue  self-satisfaction,  shall  not 
discourage  the  learner  at  the  thought  of  advancing. 

While  a  teacher  keeps  in  mind,  that  his  duty  is  not  merely  to  impart 
knowledge  to  his  pupils,  but  so  to  impart  it,  that  they  may  receive  it 
with  pleasure,  and  make  it  their  very  own  ;  while  he  realizes  that  in 
doing  his  uttermost  for  them,  he  is  only  laying  the  foundation  of  édu- 
cation, that  is  to  be  completed  as  the  years  pass  on,  that  he  is  only — 
so  to  speak — putting  them  in  the  way  of  educating  themselves,  he  will 
not  feel,  that  he  need  not  avail  himself  of  any  acquirements  beyond 
the  lessons  which  may  form  the  daily  routine,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  must  use  every  available  means  to  enlarge  his  knowledge,  to 
extend  and  deepen  his  expérience,  to  keep  his  sympathies  and  his 
conscience  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which  he  is 
engaged. 

With  regard  to  text  books — uniformity  is  désirable  and  wiU  become 
possible,  as  soon  as  we  shall  hâve  an  entire  séries  of  Canadian  school- 
books,  as  good  and  as  cheap,  as  those  which  can  now  be  procured 
from  England  and  the  United  States.  In  a  country  where  so  many 
nationalities  are  represented,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  great  variety  of 
school  books  should  exist.  It  is  an  evil  that  must  be  patiently  borne 
with,  because  it  cannot  speedily  be  set  right.  Time  is  needed,  as  well 
as  wisdom  and  enterprise  to  correct  it.  Though  a  circumstance  to  be 
regretted,  it  is  by  no  means  so  déplorable  a  matter,  butthat  compétent 
and  faithful  teachers  may  do  much  to  obviate  the  evils  which  spring 
from  it.  But  while  teachers  are  not  to  discourage  themselves,  or 
excuse  the  slow  progress  of  their  pupils,  by  dwelling  upon  the  variety 
and  imperfection  of  the  books  which  they  find  in  their  schools,  they 
whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  the  matter  and  act  in  it,  must  be  aware, 
that  the  sooner  that  an  improved  séries  of  school  books  can  be 
arranged  for  our  Common  Schools,  and  generally  introduced  into 
them,  the  sooner  shall  thèse  schools  be  made  available  in  the  highest 
degree  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  at  which  they  aim. 

As  to  the  method  of  teaching  to  be  adopted  in  thèse  schools,  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  might  very  well  occupy  many  more 
pages  than  can  be  devoted  to  it  hère.  Time  and  space  will  only  permit 
a  brief  allusion  to  certain  principles  the  récognition  and  practice  of 
which,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful  working  of  any 
method  of  teaching. 

Order  and  regularity  in  the  récurrence  of  recitations,  should  be 
strictly  adhered  to.  If  a  class  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  time  they  are  to 
be  called,  or  if  fréquent  omissions  leave  room  for  a  doubt  whether 
they  may  be  called,  the  chances  are  very  much  against  a  thorough 
préparation  of  the  lesson  on  the  part  of  ail  the  members.  Regularity 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  frequency.  A  lesson  regularly  recurriug 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  will  be  of  more  value  to  a  class  in  the  course 
of  a  term,  than  a  lesson  intended  to  be  giveu  every  day,  but  subject 
to  change  or  omission. 

Perfect  recitations  should  uniformly  be  insisted  upon.  WTien  the 
lesson  consist  of  principles  enunciated,  of  raies  or  définitions,  the 
exact  words  of  the  text  book  should  be  required,  When  processes  are 
explained,  or  facts  or  illustrations  given,  the  pupil  should  be  encour- 
aged to  give  the  substance  of  the  lesson,  in  his  own  language.  No 
lesson  should  be  passed  over  before  it  is  understood,  or  until  its 
relation  to  preceding  lessons  is  made  clear  to  the  pupil.  Fréquent 
reviews  should  be  insisted  on,  as  greatly  assisting  the  pupils,  both  in 
retaining  and  understanding  the  lessons. 

Distinctness  ofutterance  in  recitations  should  be  attented  to.  Too 
great  rapidity  ofutterance  is  a  fault,  which  no  degree  of  correetness 
in  other  respects  should  be  perniitted  to  excuse.  It  is  a  fault  into 
which  young  people  very  naturallv  fall,  and  itmust  be  guarded  against 
and  corrected  at  whatever  expense  of  time  and  trouble.  Especially 
should  this  be  the  case,  with  regard  to  reading  and  spelling.  Every 
ord  in  a  spelling  lesson,  clearly  and  distinctly  pronounced  by  the 
teacher,  should  be  as  clearly  and  distinctly  repeated,  at  least  twice  by 
the  pupil,  once  before,  and  once  after  spelling.  The  matter  of  a 
reading  lesson  ought  to  be  so  within  the  compréhension  of  the  pupils, 
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tliat  the  whole  attention  may  be  given  to  the  manner  of  reading. 
Distinctness  of  utterance  in  order  and- in  importance,  is  the  very  first 
quality  to  be  considered.  Faults  in  utterance  and  pronuneiatiou 
should  be  carefuUy  guarded  against  in  ail  school  exercises,  and  it  is 
in  spelling  and  reading  lessons,  that  the  best  opportunities  occur,  for 
forming  good  habits  in  this  respect. 

In  teaching  arithmetic,  mental  opérations  should  be  encouraged. 
Valuable  assistants  as  a  teacher  may  make  slates  and  blackboard,  iu 
teaching  this  branch  of  study,  they  must  not  be  too  exclusively  used. 
Many  pupils  acquire  great  skill  and  quickness  in  performing  opérations 
with  abstract  numbers,  who  fail  utterly  in  applying  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples  of  arithmetic  in  practice.  If  a  choice  were  to  be  made  between 
mental  and  written  arithmetic,  either  as  a  means  of  discipline  to  the 
mind,  or  for  use  in  business,  there  could  be  no  hésitation  in  choosing 
the  former  method  of  teaching  it.  ïhe  methods  must  be  united,  in 
order  that  arithmetic  may  be  well  understood. 

It  must  be  ackuowledged,  that  as  a  gênerai  thing  very  imperfect 
success  attends  the  teaching  of  writing  in  our  Common  Schools. 
This  arises  in  no  part  from  the  foolish  idea  that  prevails  in  some 
quarters,  that  mère  penmanship  is  a  secondary  matter  iu  éducation. 
A  fair,  clear  handwriting  is  admired  and  valued,  as  it  ought  to  be  by 
parents  and  children.  It  is  justly  felt,  that  nothing  which  a  child  is 
expected  to  learn  at  school,  will  be  of  more  service  in  after  life,  than 
to  Write  well.  Several  causes  hinder  success.  The  inconvenience  of 
many  of  our  school  houses  for  purposes  of  writing,  and  the  fréquent 
change  of  teachers  hâve  something  to  do  with  it.  And  teachers  will 
do  well  to  remember,  that  even  with  the  aid  of  copperplate  copies 
they  canuot  teach  writing  well,  unless  they  themselves  Write  freely  and 
legibly. 

Both  teacher  and  pupils  may  be  greatly  assisted  in  this  matter,  by  a 
judicious  use  of  the  blackboard  and  slates.  Letters,  words,  or  sentences 
carefuUy  written  on  the  board,  may  be  copied  by  a  class,  on  slates  or 
on  paper  with  great  benefit.  Children  should  also  be  required  to  copy 
regularly  from  the  book  their  daily  spelling  or  reading  lesson.  This 
will  answer  several  ends.  It  will  teach  them  to  write  and  spell,  and  it 
will  serve  to  préserve  order,  by  keeping  them  pleasantly  employed,  at 
times  when  the  teacher's  attention  cannot  be  given  to  them. 

Children  should  also  be  made  to  write  from  dictation.  This  will  not 
only  help  them  as  regards  the  free  and  pleasant  use  of  the  pen,  but  it 
will  be  of  great  service  to  them  in  other  repects.  It  is  one  thing  to 
Write  well  under  a  copy,  aud  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  encounter  the 
combined  difflculties  of  composition,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  a 
proper  use  of  capitals,  which  the  writing  of  a  legible  and  intelligible 
letter  must  présent  to  one  not  accustomed  to  write.  Thèse  difficulties 
the  daily  copying  of  lessons,  and  fréquent  writing  from  dictation  will 
do  much  to  remove. 

A  well  prepared  lesson  well  recited  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  an  inter- 
esting  exercise,  both  to  teacher  and  pupil,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
well  informed  and  skilful  teacher  to  extend  its  pleasing  and  profitable 
influence  beyond  the  occasion.  It  is  at  such  times,  when  the  miuds  of 
the  pupils  aie  most  awake  and  active,  that  his  superior  attainments 
may  best  be  made  use  of  for  their  advantage. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate.  Suppose  the  le-sson  to  be  an  historical  one. 
It  is  likely  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  class  may  bave  had 
recourse  to  a  variety  of  methods  to  assist  the  memory  in  retaining  it. 
Some  of  thèse  may  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  valuable  merely  for 
the  moment.  The  place  on  the  page — some  peculiarity  of  expression — 
some  arbitrary  association  of  names,  dates,  or  incidents  may  hâve 
been  seized  upon  and  made  available  for  the  occasion.  Beyond  the 
occasion  they  cannot  be  made  available,  and  so  far  aa  a  knowledge  of 
the  lesson  dépends  on  them,  it  is  lost,  unless  it  can  be  in  some  other 
way  retained. 

It  is  for  the  teacher  then  to  disassociate  from  the  printed  pages, 
the  characters  and  events  which  formed  the  subject  matter  of  the 
lesson.  It  is  for  him  to  give  form  to  mère  names,  to  place  them  as 
living  characters  in  a  real  world,  to  make  visible  hidden  motives  of 
action,  and  to  point  ont  the  relation  existing  between  cause  and  effect, 
in  such  a  way,  that  not  merely  the  pupil's  memory,  but  his  imagina- 
tion, his  judgmeut,  his  sympathies  may  be  interested.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  the  matter  of  the  lesson  be  really  his  own. 

Suppose  the  lesson  to  be  a  geographical  one. — A  child  learns  with 
regard  to  Brazil,  that  it  is  a  very  large  country  in  South  America — 
that  its  mountains  are  high,  its  plans  extensive,  its  river  the  largest  in 
the  world,  its  forests  so  dense  as  to  be  impénétrable,  &c.  He  may 
remember  thèse  things  as  they  stand  in  the  book,  but  much  interest 
will  be  thrown  around  them  by  a  few  simple  words,  telling  of  the 
wonderful  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  with  which  thèse 
mountains  and  valleys,  thèse  rivers  aud  forests  teem — the  gigantic 
trees,  the  treelike  vines  and  ferns,  the  wondrous  flowers  and  fruits 
which  astonish  unaccustomed  eyes — the  birds  of  brilliant  plumage — 
the  fierce  wild  beaats — the  terrible  reptiles  which  find  a  home  among 


them.     Let  him  get  a  glimpse,  through  his  teacher's  eyes,  of  thèse 
plains,  where  spring  seems  to  urge  on  a  gigantic  végétation, 


only  for  the  summer  to  de.stroy,  let  him  peep  into"  one  of  thèse  lovely 
valleys  where  it  is  always  spring,  or  gaze  awestruck  on  the  mountain 
tops  where  winter  ever  reigns,  how  changed  will  his  ideas  be  !  The 
name  of  Brazil  will  no  longer  suggest  to  him  merely  the  memory  of  a 
duU  printed  page  with  a  poor  little  picture  illustrating  it.  He  by  his 
teacher's  aid  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  new  world,  a  new  manifesta- 
tion of  life  which  must  be  his  own  forever. 

To  acoomplish  ail  this  will  not  require  much  time,  or  many  words, 
or  great  talent  on  the  teacher's  part.  The  tact,  patience,  and  skill 
necessary  for  the  right  performance  of  his  other  duties,  will,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  be  sufficient  for  this. 

The  merits  of  the  method  of  teaching  very  young  children  by  means 
of  object  lessons,  can  only  be  fairly  presented  by  those  who  hâve  had 
expérience  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  or  an  opportunity  of  observing 
its  résulta.  I  am  not  one  of  thèse,  and  therefore  I  can  say  nothing  as 
to  the  desirableness  of  preparing  our  teachers  for  the  formai  introduc- 
tion of  the  System  into  our  schools.  But  this  may  be  said.  A  teacher 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  his  pupils,  will  find  many  opportu- 
nities to  teach  them  in  this  way,  without  the  formai  announcement  of 
a  lesson.  Especially  may  children  living  in  the  country,  who  pass 
daily,  to  and  from  school,  through  fields  and  woods,  in  the  midst  of 
pleasant  natural  objects,  be  thus  benefited.  By  means  of  the  flowers 
and  fruits  which  they  gather,  the  trees  which  they  climb,  the  rocks 
over  which  they  clamber,  the  pebbles  of  the  brook,  and  the  birds  of 
the  air,  they  may  be  taught  many  pleasant  and  useful  lessons.  Their 
powers  of  observation  may  be  more  happily  awakened  in  this  way 
than  in  any  other.  Their  eyes  may  be  thus  opened  to  see  the  wonders 
of  the  world  of  nature  around  them.  They  will  not  only  learn  to 
observe,  but  to  classify  facts,  and  reason  from  them,  and  the  know- 
ledge obtained  in  this  way,  will  be  far  more  their  own,  and  far  more 
valuable  to  them,  than  it  could  be,  if  obtained  alone  from  books 

There  is  another  branch  of  éducation  which  may  not  be  overlooked 
in  enumerating  the  subjects  proper  to  enter  into  the  course  of  study  to 
be  pursued  in  our  Common  Schools. 

WTiat  place  should  be  given  in  thèse  schools  to  moral  and  religions 
teaching  ? 

The  circumstances  which  in  our  country  make  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian éducation,  one  to  be  approached  with  a  certain  delicacy  and 
réserve,  afford  no  sufficient  reason  for  avoiding  the  subject  altogether. 
For  iu  the  answer  to  this  question,  lies  in  some  measure — let  me  say 
in  a  great  measure — the  secret  of  the  future  success  or  failure  of  thèse 
schools,  in  attaining  the  object  at  which  they  aim. 

While  there  are  few  who  do  not  acknowledge  that  an  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  morality,  and  the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  is 
of  infinité  importance,  there  are  many  who  profess  to  doubt  the  pro- 
priety  of  permitting  direct  religions  teaching  in  the  schools  of  a 
country,  where  so  many  religious  sects  prevail.  They  acknowledge  the 
importance  ef  early  and  constantly  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the 
young,  a  knowledge  of  those  principles,  which  shall  influence  them 
toward  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue,  but  they  fail  to  see  that  this 
can  only  be  very  imperfectly  accomplished,  if  it  is  undertaken  without 
référence  to  the  one  standard  of  right,  by  which  thèse  principles  are 
to  be  tested.  This  standard  is  God-given,  and  cannot  with  impunity 
be  ignored  or  set  aside. 

In  a  mixed  community  like  ours,  the  Bible  cannot  be  formalhj 
included,  among  the  books  of  daily  study  in  our  Common  Schools. 
Apart  from  other  reasons,  there  may  be  some  force  in  the  objection 
that  the  familiar  use  of  God's  work,  as  a  school  book,  may  hâve  a 
tendency  to  lessen  the  révérence  with  which  it  ought  to  be  regarded. 

Any  force  that  there  may  be  in  this  objection  ought  not  to  tell  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance.  Properly  conducted,  thèse  daily  readings 
may  be  made  the  means  of  deepening,  rather  than  of  lessening,  the 
révérence  of  children  for  the  Bible.  Viewed  merely  as  a  reading  book — 
a  séries  of  lessons  by  which  children  may  be  taught  to  rend  with 
pleasure  and  success — many  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Evangelists,  are  unequalled. 
But  a  judicious  teacher  will  be  careful  not  to  allow  the  exercise  to 
become  a  mère  reading  lesson.  The  pupil  must  never  be  permitted  to 
forget,  that  what  is  read  comes  to  him  with  authority — that  this  is  the 
standard  with  which  ail  opinions  are  to  be  compared — the  rule  of 
life — the  guide  to  Heaven. 

It  is  very  clear,  that  by  means  of  the  simple  truths  of  the  Bible — 
the  historiés  recorded,  the  principles  illustrated,  the  doctrines  taught 
in  it,  a  child  can  best  hâve  impressed  upon  his  heart  and  mind,  those 
truths  which  are  rather  vaguely  spoken  of ,  as  the  principles  of 
morality  and  virtue.  Separated  from  the  Christian  élément,  or 
perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say,  from  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Bible, 
what  is  there  left  of  thèse  principles  of  morality  and  virtue,  that 
can  be  made  to  commend  itself  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  child? 
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No  sensé  of  the  unchangeable  nature  of  right  and  wroug,  wliich 
is  the  foundation  of  ail  morality,  can  be  awakened  in  him,  apart  from 
the  knowled^e  of  God  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  world.  No  just  ideas  of 
our  mutual  relations,  duties,  and  responsibilities  can  be  conveyed  tu 
his  mind,  while  he  remains  entirely  ignorant  of  his  relation  to  h,s 
Maker,  or  unimpressed  with  a  sensé  of  his  responsibility  to  Him. 
Through  a  sensé  of  this  responsibility  a  child  can  alone  be  taught  his 
highest  relative  duties — obédience  to  parents,  to  teachers,  to  the 
laws  of  his  country — a  love  of  truth,  and  ail  that  is  lovely  in  character; 
a  hatred  of  deceit,  of  selfishness,  of  meannoss  in  ail  its  forms,  can 
best  be  taught  him,  by  inculcating  the  precepts,  and  exhibiting  the 
life,  of  the  only  Perfect  Example. 

They  do  not  speak  wisely^  who,  while  they  acknowledge  that  the 
principles  of  morality  ought  to  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  children, 
yet  déclare  that  direct  religions  teaching  is  not  to  be  permitted  in  our 
Common  Sehools.  In  their  minds  it  is  impossible  to  disassociate  the 
ideas  of  religiuus  teaching  and  sectarian  teaching.  They  fail  to  see 
that  religious  teaching,  in  its  highest  sensé,  is  quite  apart  from — quite 
beyond  the  mère  itération  of  a  creed — the  setting  forth  of  a  sectarian 
System  of  belief.  Even  if  moral  truth  couid  be  more  available  as  a 
meaiis  of  instruction,  apart  from  regilious  truth,  is  there  not  a  strange 
inconsistency  in  this  attempt  to  ignore  the  truths  of  Christianity,  in  a 
System  of  éducation  provided  for  the  beueht  of  the  youth  of  a  pro- 
fessedly  Christian  community  ?  "  Them  that  honor  me,  I  will  honor," 
is  the  déclaration  of  Him  who,  however  we  may  forget  or  disbelieve 
it,  is  in  deed  and  in  truth,  the  giver  of  success'  in  ail  undertakings, 
having  for  their  aim  the  benefit  of  the  race. 

Success  in  the  best  and  highest  sensé,  willbe  ensured  to  our  sehools, 
when  the  teaching  shall  become  Christian  teaching.  The  cultiTation 
of  the  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  intellect,  is  necessary  to  the  right 
forming  of  character,  and  it  is  only  through  the  truths  of  our  holy 
religion,  that  the  heart  can  be  infiuenced  to  reject  the  evil  and  choose 
the  good,  strenghtened  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  world,  endowed 
with  wisdom  to  escape  its  snares,  and  made  happy  in  the  practice  of 
virtue. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  religious  truth  is  to  be  imparted,  as  to 
the  time  and  place  which  religious  and  moral  teaching  should  occupy 
iu  our  sehools,  it  may  not  be  désirable,  even  if  it  were  possible 
formally  to  décide.  A  perfect  form  of  instruction,  made  obligatory, 
wou.d  by  no  means  ensuie  the  end  desired,  where  an  earnest  spirit  is 
wantiûg.  It  is  not  merely  or  chiefly  by  means  of  formai  or  prepared 
lessuns,  that  a  pure  and  happy  moral  intluence  is  to  be  exerted  in  a 
school.  In  season  and  out  of  season,  must  the  work  be  doue — the 
guiding  and  restraining  touch  given.  Hère  a  little,  and  there  a  little, 
must  the  good  seed  be  sown.  It  is  now  the  plucking  of  a  weed,  now 
the  training  of  a  tendril,  and  agaiu  the  shading  or  sunning  of  a  sickly 
piant,  that  will  make  and  keep  the  garden  of  the  heart,  fruitful  and 
fair  to  see. 

And  so  we  corne  back  to  the  point  that  has  already  more  than  once 
been  touched.  The  school  will  be  what  the  teacher  makes  it.  It  is 
well  that  our  School  System  should  in  theory,  and  in  its  opérations  as 
a  System,  be  made  as  nearly  perfect  as  the  circumstances  of  our 
country  and  our  âge  will  permit.  But  after  ail,  its  successful  working 
toward  the  best  ends,  must  dépend  upon  the  Ëtness  of  individual 
teachers  for  their  work.  Morally,  even  more  than  iiitellectuaUy,  the 
school  will  take  character  from  the  teacher.  If  he  be  one  who  ueeds 
no  rules  to  bind  him  to  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  Christian 
teacher,  if  he  is  enlightened  to  know,  and  earnest  to  impart,  if  his  life 
shall  teach,  as  well  as  his  lips,  then  shall  success  in  its  highest  sensé, 
croïvj  his  eforts  in  his  pupi.s  behalf. 

Nearly  connected  with  the  moral  and  religious  influence  which  a 
teacher  exerts  in  his  school,  and  in  some  measure  depending  upon  it, 
will  be  his  siiecess  in  governing  his  pupils.  It  may  not  be  true,  as  has 
sometimes  been  asserted,  that  the  most  orderly  school  is  the  best  in 
ail  respects,  but  it  is  true,  that  without  order,  no  school  can  attain  to 
a  very  high  character  in  any  respect.  A  teacher  may  be  "  thoroughly 
furnished  '  and  hâve  the  "  gift  of  teaching"  but  without  the  power  to 
command  the  attention  and  obédience  of  his  pupils,  he  canuot  expect 
success  in  the  work  of  teaching.  A  child's  school  life  ought  to  be  as 
valuable  to  him  for  its  discipline,  as  for  the  knowledge  he  may  acquire 
in  it,  and  the  teacher,  who,  though  he  may  teach  well,  fails  to  govern 
his  school,  does  for  his  pupils  but  half  a  teacher's  work. 

While  the  power  to  govern  may,  as  well  as  the  skill  to  teach,  be  in 
some  sensé  considered  a  natural  gift,  it  is  also  a  faculty  that  may  be 
acquired  and  improved.  Conscientiousness,  common  seuse,  patience, 
and  a  moderate  degree  of  firmness  are  the  qualities  necesssry  to  the 
proper  exercise  of  authority  in  a  school,  and  of  thèse  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  ail  to  whom  the  office  of  teacher  is  open,  are  in  some  degree 


A  well   governed  school  does  not  necessarily  Imply  an  open  or 
fréquent  exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  indeed,  it 


implies  the  contrary.  The  aim  of  a  teacher  in  governing,  should  be, 
m  to  impress  his  pupik  with  a  respect  fur  authority,  that  its  fréquent 
exercise  might  not  be  ruiiuirud.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  work 
I  of  gove.nment  will  be  cuniparatively  easy.  In  ninc  cases  out  of  ten, 
'  whe;  e  the  acquirements,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  a 
■  teacher,  are  such  as  to  command  the  respect  of  his  pupils,  a  conscien- 
tiuus  exercise  of  mingled  patience  and  firmness,  in  bis  dealings  with 
I  them,  will  bring  about  this  state  of  things  in  a  school.  If  children  are 
uniformly  treated  as  reasonable  and  responsible  beings,  if  right 
motives  of  action  are  constantly  held  up  before  them,  if  they  are  taught 
that  evil  should  be  avoided  because  it  is  evil,  and  that  right  should 
prevail  because  it  is  right,  and  if  this  is  taught  by  the  teacher's  life  as 
well  as  his  lips,  his  influence  will  be  sutScient  for  their  guidance  and 
control.  And  if  to  the  respect,  which  fitness  for  his  position  will 
generally  command,  be  added  the  love  which  uniform  kindness  is  sure 
to  wm,  the  relation  between  teacher  and  pupils  canuot  fail  to  be  a 
happy  one. 

A  teacher  can  govern  well,  only  through  the  exercise  of  constant 
care  and  watchfulness.  Not  the  surveillance  of  individuals,  which 
cornes,  sometimes,  to  stand  to  a  child  instead  of  a  conscience.  This, 
undesirable  anywhere,  is  impossible  in  a  day  school.  But  seeing  many 
things,  without  seeming  to  see  them,  he  must  learn  to  judge  of  dispo- 
sitions and  character,  from  the  tritiing  incidents  of  the  schoolroom 
and  playground,  and  guide  himself  by  this  knowledge  in  his  dealings 

A  school  to  be  governed  well,  must  be  governed  by  a  plan.  The 
rules  must  be  few  and  simple,  and  they  must  also  be  absolute.  Let  a 
few  things  be  uniformly  required,  let  regularity  and  punctuality  in 
attendance,  and  perfect  silence  during  school  hours  be  the  law — 
enforced  by  penalties  more  or  less  severe,  and  the  eifect  on  the  order 
of  the  school,  will  be  far  better,  than  couid  resuit  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  laws,  only  partially  enforced.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to 
say,  that  a  teacher  should  voluntarily  deprive  himself  of  the  power  to 
excuse  the  breaking  of  thèse  laws,  whether  they  be  broken  wilfuUy  or 
carelessly.  The  law  that  can  be  set  aside,  will  soon  be  despised.  Of 
course  there  is  no  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  wilful  and 
deliberate  breaking  of  rules,  and  the  same  fault  committed  through 
carelessness,  but  iu  as  far  as  esample  and  disorder  in  the  school  are 
concerned,  evil  may  foUow  both  alike.  And  inasmuch  as  disorder  in 
school,  springs  much  more  frequently  from  carelessness  than  from 
design,  faults  of  carelessness  must  be  punished  as  certaiuly  though 
perhaps  not  so  severely  as  faults  of  wiifulness.  It  is  not  meant  that 
mitigating  circumstances  are  not  at  ail  to  be  taken  into  considération. 
The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  and  very  différent 
degrees  of  personal  displeasure,  may  mark  his  sensé  of  the  diierent 
positions  in  which  the  culprits  hâve  placed  themselves.  But  punish- 
ment,  varying  in  degree,  must  follow  each.  The  law  must  be  honored 
in  one  case  as  well  as  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  penalties,  each  teacher  must  be 
guided  by  his  own  judgement,  as  dispositions  and  circumstances  vary. 
The  abridgement  of  playtime — an  additional  task — the  withhoiding  or 
withdrawing  of  rewards — a  mark  of  demerit,  or  a  public  reproof  may 
be  sufEcient  for  reformation.  If  not,  severer  measures  must  be  taken, 
for  law  must  be  sustained,  if  order  is  to  be  preserved. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to  déclare  that  the  days  of  the  férule 
and  the  birch  rod  are  over.  When  now  and  then,  old  people  venture 
to  hint,  that  though  the  children  of  the  présent  day  may  be  better 
taught  than  they  used  to  be,  they  are  not  so  well  governed,  this  is 
generallv  regarded  as  a  pleasant  self  déception  on  their  part,  which 
mclines  them  to  make  good  days  of  ail  the  days  that  bave  passed  away. 
The  tendency  of  the  âge  toward  a  relaxation  of  discipline  in  the 
l'amily  and  in  the  school,  is  generally  considered  a  matter  for  congra- 
tulation, and  Solomon's  prescription  for  the  purging  of  foUy  from  the 
heart  of  the  child,  is  in  a  great  measure  ignored. 

For  my  part  I  believe  in  the  rod.  Not  merely  as  a  last  resort, 
a  means  to  bring  about  an  end,  when  ail  gentler  measures  hâve  failed. 
It  is  a  legitimate,  time-honored,  and  eflfectual  power  in  government 
second  to  none,  and  it  ought  to  be  an  acknowledged  power.  It  may 
be  humiliating  to  human  nature,  but  it  is  still  a  fact,  that  children 
generally  are  more  speedily,  more  elFectually,  and  more  permanently 
convinced  by  its  means,  than  by  any  other,  and  it  is  a  false,  and  often 
fatal  kindness,  that  would  incline  parents  to  dispense  always  with  its 
use,  in  the  government  of  their  familles. 

Of  course  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  maintaining  the  rod  to  be  the 
sole,  or  even  the  cliief  power  in  government.  Far  from  it.  Rightiy 
used,  the  rod  becomes  a  rare  necessity.  Its  fre  [uent  use  implies  its 
abuse  and  in  such  a  case  it  may  be  thrown  away,  for  it  is  no  longer 
effectuai  for  good,  but  very  effectuai  for  evil. 

What  is  true  with  regard  to  family  government,  is  true  with  regard 
to  the  government  of  the  school,  with  this  différence — Children  old 
enough  to  be  sent  to  school,  ought  to  be  too  old  to  require  the  rod. 
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If  its  use  should  be  rare  in  the  family,  still  more  rare  should  it  be  ia 
the  school.  But  iu  the  school,  as  in  the  family,  it  should  be  an  openly 
and  respectfully  acknowledged  power.  Childi-en  taught  obédience  at 
home,  wiU  not  require  severe  lessons  at  school,  but  when  falsehood, 
disobedieuce,  insubordination,  or  a  fréquent  wiiful  or  careless  viola- 
tion of  rules  is  persisted  in,  they  err  greatly  who  refuse  to  sanction  the 
use  of  the  rod. 

The  surest  guarantee  for  good  government  in  a  school,  lies  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  fitness  of  the  teacher  for  his  office.  There  hâve 
beeu  cases  doubtless,  where  teachers  worthy  of  respect,  hâve  failed  to 
command  a  ready  obédience  from  their  pupils.  Such  cases  may  be 
the  conséquence  of  a  more  than  ordinary  deticieucy  in  them,  of  that 
executive  faculty,  so  valuable  to  a  teacher,  but  more  frequently  they 
arise  ont  of  a  combination  of  circumstances  over  which  a  teacher  has 
no  control.  That  thèse  cases  are  exceptional,  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  utter  failure  in  one  school,  may  be  foUowed  by  marked  success  in 
another.  The  présence  or  absence  of  this  executive  faculty  cannotbe 
proved  by  examination.  But  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  in  other 
respects,  présupposes  an  ability  to  govern  a  school  or  at  least  implies 
a  possession  of  faculties  which  by  cultivation,  may  fit  him  for  this 
necessary  part  of  a  teacher's  duty. 

While  the  success  of  the  cause  of  éducation  among  us  mainly 
dépends  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  fitness  of  teachers  for  their 
office,  ail  the  responsibility  of  partial  failure,  by  no  means  resta  upon 
them.  Without  this  moral  and  intellectual  fitness  in  them,  the  cause 
of  éducation  cannot  advance.  With  it,  it  cannot  advauce  rapidly  in 
the  face  of  adverse  circumstances,  which,  not  the  teachers,  but  the 
community  in  gênerai,  and  the  educated  part  of  the  community  in 
particular,  hâve  the  power  to  modify  or  remove. 

As  has  been  before  intimated,  the  progress  of  éducation  in  this  part 
of  the  country  is  more  apparent,  from  the  larger  number  and  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learniug  among  us, 
than  from  any  marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  manner  of  con- 
ductiug  our  Commou  Schools  generally.  The  number  of  thèse  is 
enlarging,  and  in  villages  and  other  localities,  where  the  influence  of 
educated  persons  is,  with  other  favorable  circumstances,  brought  to 
bear  on  them,  their  efficiency  is  also  increasing.  But  the  schools 
generally  are  very  far  from  having  reaehed  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  any  respect. 

The  remedy  lies  to  a  certain  extent,  within  reach  of  the  people 
themselves,  and  by  them  only  can  it  be  applied.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
the  people  of  every  school  district  greatly  to  improve  the  character 
of  their  own  school.  The  duty  of  the  commissioners  is  not  donc, 
when  a  teacher  has  been  chosen  and  iQStalle3  in  his  office.  The  duty 
of  parents  implies  more  than  the  mère  sending  of  their  chiidren  to 
school,  and  the  paying  of  their  share  of  the  school  ta.x.  The  authority 
of  a  teacher,  worthy  of  the  name  and  office,  ought  ta  be  sustained  by 
the  Personal  influence  of  the  commissioners  of  the  school,  and  of  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  the  chiidren.  Confidence  in  a  teacher  should 
be  manifested,  as  well  as  felt.  Every  parent  should  consider  it  his 
duty,  to  visit  more  or  less  frequently,  the  school  in  which  his  chiidren 
pass  so  many  hours  daily.  Thèse  visits,  commenced  from  a  sensé  of 
duty,  would  in  many  cases  be  continued  from  pleasure,  and  the  benefit 
to  teacher  and  pupils  could  not  fait  to  be  évident. 

The  fact  that  they  hâve  no  chiidren  in  the  school,  does  not  release 
educated  meu  and  women  from  the  responsibility  they  are  under  to 
encourage  in  this  way  and  and  in  other  ways,  those  who  are  engaged 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  éducation  in  our  Common  Schools.  The 
visits  of  any  officially  appointed  person,  or  body  of  persons  however 
important,  must  necessarily  be  infrequent.  If  the  District  Inspecter 
can  visit  each  of  the  schools  under  his  care  once,  or  at  the  most  twice 
a  year,  he  will  do  well.  If  the  Commissioners  visit  each  of  the  schools 
under  their  care  once  during  a  term,  I  suppose  they  think  they  do  well. 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  nothing  which  it  is  not  within  the  teacher's  power 
to  control,  can  be  more  bénéficiai  than  thèse  visits,  conducted  us  they 
ought  to  be.  In  more  ways  than  can  be  named  they  may  do  good. 
One  school  is  benefited  in  one  way,  another  in  another.  This  teacher 
may  be  assisted  by  a  word,  as  to  the  manner  of  pursuing  certain 
studies,  or  of  conducting  certain  recitations,  that  one  may  be  aided  by 
a  timely  hint,  as  to  order  or  government.  Of  course  ail  the  purposes 
of  such  officiai  visits,  cannot  be  accomplished  by  others,  but  educated 
persons  may  do  something  to  make  up  for  their  necessary  infre- 
quency  by  giving  their  personal  influence  to  the  work. 

Thèse  visits  need  by  no  means  interfère  with  the  regular  routine  of 
school  duties.  They  ought  not  to  be  made  the  occasion  for  exercises, 
out  of  the  usual  order.  They  should  be  quite  informai  and  friendly, 
made  with  no  désire  to  criticise  or  correct,  but  rather  as  an  expresssion 
of  interest  in  the  school,  and  of  encouragement  to  both  teacher  and 
pupils,  and  then  they  could  not  fail  to  be  useful  to  the  school  and 
agreeable  to  the  teacher. 

It  is  possible  that  now  and  then,  a  teacher  might  be  found  uneasy, 


at  the  thought  of  receiving  visits.  This  would  by  no  means  prove, 
that  the  visits  might  not  be  needed,  or  that  in  time  they  might  not 
become  agreeable.  In  most  cases,  where  a  teacher  feels  uncomfortable 
at  the  prospect  of  receiving  officiai  visitors  or  others,  it  arises  from  a 
vague  dread  of  criticism,  which  a  little  kmdly  intercourse  could  not 
fail  to  dispel. 

The  success  of  teachers  and  the  progrès  of  pupils,  are  often  hindered 
by  the  want  of  trifling  conveniences,  which  a  little  care  on  the  part 
of  those  interested  might  very  easily  supply.  Pains  should  be  taken 
to  make  the  schoolhouse  comfortable  and  convenient.  It  should  as 
much  as  possible  be  made  a  pleasant  place — a  place  around  which 
agreeable  association  may  cluster.  The  reasons  hitherto,  in  so  many 
cases,  considered  good,  for  placing  the  school-house  on  some  waste 
pièce  of  land,  valueless  for  any  other  purpose  of  use  or  beauty,  ought 
not  to  hold  beyond  the  existence  of  those  already  built.  In  new 
districts,  where  motives  of  economy  must  necessarily  be  considered 
first,  a  small  or  inconvénient  building  may  for  a  time  be  excused,  but 
where  the  means  of  the  people  will  at  ail  permit,  a  considération  for 
the  welfare  of  their  chiidren,  ought  to  be  sufficient  inducement  towards 
the  érection  of  a  far  higher  class  of  buildings,  than  hâve  hitherto  been 
thought  good  enough  for  the  purpose. 

The  "  boarding  round"  System  as  it  is  called,  advisable  when  the 
country  was  new,  and  convenient  still  in  the  more  recently  settled 
districts,  ought  to  be  as  much  as  possible  disoountenanced.  In 
districts  where  the  familles  are  numerous,  and  comparatively  "well 
off"  it  ought  not  to  be  permltted.  The  evils  of  the  System  ail  may 
see.  The  minds  of  teachers  cannot  fail  to  be  unsettled,  by  the  weekly 
or  even  more  fréquent  change  of  résidence.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  progress  in  their  own  studies,  or  even  in  gênerai  reading. 
An  inexperieaced  young  person  may  in  this  way  be  exposed  to  influ- 
ences, far  from  being  conducive  to  steadiness  of  character,  or  may 
become  the  subject  of  remarks,  not  calculated  to  sustain  his  influence 
for  good,  amoug  his  pupils.  In  the  case  of  young  females,  health  and 
comfort  are  not  unfrequently  seriously  interfered  with. 

This  of  course  is  a  matter  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  people 
of  each  district  for  themselves.  Those  who  hâve  the  interest  of  their 
chiidren  much  at  heart,  will  do  weU  to  consider  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  to  them  by  a  change  in  a  System,  which  only  circumstances  of 
necessity  ought  to  sanction. 

The  Principal  and  Professors  of  our  Collèges,  and  the  teachers  of 
our  High  Schools  may  do  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  Common 
School  éducation  among  us.  They  may  do  so  indirectly,  by  giving 
their  influence  to  the  forming  and  the  sustaining  of  such  associations 
as  hâve  for  their  aim  the  mutual  improvement  and  encouragement  of 
teachers,  and  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  éducation 
generally.  They  may  do  so  directly,  by  interesting  themselves  person- 
nally  in  the  schools  that  lie  in  their  immédiate  neighborhood. 

As  regards  the  former  of  thèse  ways,  it  need  only  be  said,  that  this 
class  of  teachers  hâve  in  our  district,  showu  themselves  fuUy  aware  of 
the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them  and  fully  able  to  sustain  it. 
With  regard  to  the  other  method  of  exerting  influence,  assertions  must 
of  course  be  made  with  some  reserve,  but  no  reserve  need  be  main- 
tained  in  dwelling  on  the  amount  of  good  which  might  be  accom- 
plished through  this  means. 

It  seems  like  the  mère  repeating  of  what  every  body  acknowledges, 
to  say  that  the  aim  of  ail  classes  of  schools  is  one, — that  the  cause  of 
éducation  could  no  more  spare  the  humble  work,  donc,  often  painfuUy 
and  by  slow  degrees,  in  wayside  schoolhouses,  than  it  could  spare  the 
efforts  of  the  men  of  talent,  and  learning,  who  carry  on  the  work  in 
loftier  places.  And  yet,  while  this  is  generally  acknowledged,  and  by 
none  with  more  emphasis,  than  by  thèse  men  of  talent  and  learning, 
the  teachers  in  our  Commou  Schools  do  not  find  it  alway  easy  to  realize 
thèse  things  as  true,— and  very  difficult  indeed  do  they  find  it,  to  believe 
in  its  hearty  acknowledgment  by  men,  whose  labors,  in  comparison  with 
their  own,  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye.  Coming  rarely 
into  contact  with  them,  seeing  them  only  in  their  public  capacity,  as 
leaders  in  the  great  educational  movements,  agents  in  the  bringing 
about  of  results,  quite  beyond  the  power  of  humble  individuals  like 
themselves,  no  wonder  that  Common  School  teachers  may  be  inclined 
to  consider  themselves  without  the  range  of  the  other's  interest  and 
sympathy  ;  no  wonder  that  they  hesitate  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  title  of  co-workers  with  them  in  the  same  cause. 

Yet  in  the  work  of  teacliing,  where  évident  success  is  sometimes 
long  delayed,  and  where  to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  the  results 
seem  often  quite  disproportioned  to  the  efforts  used,  sympathy  is 
invaluable,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  failing  courage,  of  renewing 
flagging  interest,  and  this  self-isolation  of  Common  School  teachers, 
as  a  class,  or  as  individuals,  cannot  fail  greatly  to  interfère  with  their 
pleasure  and  their  success  in  their  work.  From  no  class  of  persons 
could  sympathy  and  interest  come  so  gracefuUy,  as  from  men  of 
greater  power  and  acquirementSj  engaged  ia  the  same  work,  from  none 
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could  they  be  so  gratefully  received.  For  their  work  is  the  same.  It 
may  differ  vastly  as  to  its  détails,  but  its  Liials,  ils  difficu'.ties,  its  dis- 
couragements,  its  pleasures,  and  its  rewards  are  the  same,  whether 
met  in  the  wayside  schoolhouse,  or  in  lofty  Collège  halls.  And  though 
Common  School  teachers  may  hesitate  to  claim  it  as  a  right,  this 
kindly  sympathy — this  open  acknowledgmeiit  of  fellowship  in  labor, 
ia  a  gift  which  their  more  highly  eudowed  brethren  honor  themselves 
in  bestowing. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  sympathv  is  to  be  expressed,  this 
acknowledgment  made,  circumstances  and  individual  opinion  must 
décide.  The  visiting  of  schools —  not  formai  but  friendly — may, 
where  the  time  can  be  bestowed,  be  of  great  use.  AU  that  bas  been 
said  of  the  value  of  visiting  in  others,  will  apply  in  their  case  with 
still  greater  force.  A  little  assistance  in  the  way  of  advice,  the  loan, 
or  even  the  recommending  of  a  book,  a  frank  word,  unspoiled  by  too 
apparent  condescension — a  tacit  acknowledgment  that,  as  far  as  their 
work  is  concerned,  teachers  stand  ou  equal  ground — ail  thèse — -mère 
trifles  to  the  bestower,  may  yet  be  very  powerful  as  helps  to  the  more 
humbly  placed  and  more  sparingly  endowed  receiver. 

Nor  would  this  e.xpression  of  interest  be  valuable  merely  as  a  matter 
of  sympathy  and  encouragement  in  the  work  of  teaching.  By  even 
a  brief  and  limited  intercourse  with  superior  minds,  by  a  kindly  word 
and  hint  from  one  whom  position  and  acquirements  command  his 
respect,  more  than  by  any  other  means  that  can  be  named,  may  a 
young  teacher  be  stimulated  towards  those  higher  attainments  so 
désirable,  indeed  so  absolutely  necessary  to  fuU  success  in  his  work. 
I  may  be  exposing  myself  to  a  charge  of  indiscrétion,  by  ev- 
seeming  to  intimate  that  there  is  not  sufficient  interest  felt  by  our 
Principals  and  Professors  in  the  welfare  and  success  of  their  humble 
fellow-laborers.  But  there  can  be  no  possible  impropriety  in  saying 
that  the  expression  of  this  interest  might,  perhaps,  be  a  b'ttle  more 
gênerai  and  cordial,  could  they  be  persuaded  to  regard  the  matter 
from  a  Common  School  teacher's  pomt  of  view.  And  having  said 
this,  enough  is  said. 

With  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  a  well  sustained  "  Association  of 
Teacher's"  to  the  cause  of  éducation  in  any  district,  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions.  "Union  is  strength,"  "  Two  are  better  than  one, 
"A  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken,"  "In  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  safety,"  are  proverbs  that  apply  to  this,  as  to 
other  matters.  As  a  means  of  mutual  benetit,  as  a  means  of  extendin^ 
and  iu'tensifying  the  power  of  teachers  to  do  well  their  work  in  the 
community,  they  must  be  valuable.  As  a  means  of  making  teacher's 
better  known  to  each  other,  as  a  means  of  cuitivating  that  "  esprit  de. 
corps,"  so  valuable  in  ail  united  labor,  the  worth  of  thèse  Associa- 
tions can  hardly  be  overestimated.  By  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
the  order  of  exercises,  by  a  séries  of  lectures,  essays,  and  conversa- 
tional  discussions  of  questions  relating  to  the  cause  of  éducation, 
more  highly  endowed  teachers  may  make  them  useful  as  a  means  of 
instruction  to  the  younger  and  more  inexperienced.  AU  teachers, 
when  it  is  possible,  ought  to  identify  themselves  with  such  an  Associa- 
tion. AU  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  éducation, 
will  do  well  to  use  their  influence  for  the  encouragement  of  those, 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  sustaining  thèse  Associations  chiefly 
dépends — Without  the  co-operation  of  teachers,  and  of  educated  people 
generally,  thèse  Associations  must  fail  of  accomplishing  their  design. 
They  may  be  sustained  in  a  certain  seuse  by  a  few.  That  is,  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  may  regularly  take  place,  otEcers  may 
be  annually  chosen  and  the  routine  of  business  may  be  gone  through, 
but  only  a  few  will  be  the  better  for  it.  The  earnest  and  enlightned 
co-operation  of  aU  classes  in  the  work  of  sustaining  them,  would  do 
much  to  ensure  to  the  cause  of  éducation  among  us,  that  measure  of 
success  which  ail  good  men  and  true  earnestly  désire  to  see. 

The  questions — "  What  ought  our  Common  School  System  to  aim 
at?"  and  "  How  can  the  object  aimed  atbe  mostelïectuaily  attained?' 
having  been  briefly  and  imperfectly  answered,  the  Essayist's  work  is 
done.  It  can  be  no  part  of  his  duty  to  attempt  to  impress  upou  the 
varions  classes,  who  bear  the  responsibility  of  succès  s  or  failure,  the 
importance  of  the  trust  coramitted  to  them.  The  ciicumstances  which 
unité  to  make  the  subject  of  Christian  éducation,  one  of  the  vital 
questions  of  the  day,  to  our  section  of  county,  and  to  Canada  gener- 
ally, must  be  seen  and  appreciated  by  ail  thoughtful  minds.  Now  when 
the  interest  with  which  our  daily  developing  resources  is  regarded, 
bids  fair  to  turn  the  tide  of  émigration  towards  us,  if  the  conséquent 
mingling  of  new  éléments  in  society  is  to  work  for  good  and  not  fo 
evil,  as  the  years  pass  on,  none  need  be  told,  that  it  must  be  through 
the  moral  and  intellectual  cultme  of  the  people.  And  ail  must  see, 
that  éducation  among  us  must  be  emphatically  Christian  éducation. 
Amid  the  terrible  events  that  are  transpiring  in  the  world,  the  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars — the  changes  sudden  and  st  ange  which  seem  to 
eux  wavering  faith,  to  be  ahaking  the  very  foundation  of  things,  who 


does  not  feel  that  we  need  a  sure  place  on  which  to  rest  our  feet,  the 
knowledge  of  a  refuge  which  doubt  can  never  successfuUy  assail  ? 

"  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  rcproach  to  any 
people,"  said  the  wise  nian,  and  every  page  of  the  world's  history 
since  his  day  réitérâtes  and  proves  the  wise  man's  words.  In  this 
our  free  country,  where  the  suffrage  is  ail  but  universal,  where  the 
humblest  farmer  or  mechanic  may  indirectly  by  his  vote  influence  the 
conduct  of  our  national  afFairs,  where  offices  of  trust  and  émolument 
are  in  a  sensé  open  to  ail,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overestimate  the 
value  of  Christian  éducation  to  the  young.  In  the  new  views  that  seem 
to  be  opening  before  us  as  a  people  in  the  changes  which  enlarging 
resources,  and  an  increasing  population  must  bring,  we  see  tokens  of 
advance  or  retrogression  according  as  we  as  a  people  shall  avail 
ourselves  of,  or  neglect  the  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
which  may  be  ensured  to  aU.  For  if  we  would  hâve  "  our  future  copy 
fair  our  past,"  if  our  breaking  dawn  is  to  brighten  into  the  perfect 
day  of  national  prosperity,  if  Canada,  our  land  by  birth  or  adoption, 
is  to  take  a  worthy  place  among  the  nations,  it  must  be  through  the 
enlarged  intelligence,  the  higher  morahty,  the  firmer,  purer,  truer 
Christian  principle  and  practice  of  ber  people. 


On  the  Préparation  of  L,e8Sons  at  Home. 

BT    MR.  ARNOLD,  PRINCIPAL  OP    BRITISH  CASADIAN  SCHOOL,   MONTREAL. 

Read  before  the  jrGill  Teachers'  Association,  lOth  Maroh  1865. 

The  subject  of  the  Paper  I  am  aboutto  read  is — The  Préparation  of 

School  work  at  home. 

It  might  appear  to  some  teachers  of  little  expérience,  that  there  ia 
no  question  about  the  necessity  of  children's  preparing  ail  their  school 
work  at  home.  They  will  say  it  is  a  time-honored  and  almost  a  World- 
wide custom  ;  and  where  is  the  reason  for  questioning  a  practice, 
which  bas  met  the  approval  of  teachers  of  ail  classes  and  almost  of  ail 
âges  and  nations,  where  éducation  is  attended  to.  But  are  there  not 
a  great  many  other  old  and  universal  customs  which  we  of  modem 
times  are  very  unwiUing  to  foUow?  I  must  acknowledge,  however, 
that  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  moral  courage  in  any  teacher  to 
try  to  bring  about  a  change  in  this  respect — a  change  amounting  to 
almost  a  révolution  in  school  teaching.  What  a  storm  of  opposition 
would  it  not  raise  against  him  from  nine-tenths  of  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  our  childien  ?  While  the  accusation  of  carelessness  and 
indifférence  would,  most  probable,  be  laid  against  him  by  many. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  ail  the  opposition  of  parents  and  others,  I 
am  fuUy  uuder  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  use  his 
utmost  exertions  to  produce  this  change  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will 
endeavour  to  adduce  several  reasons  for  making  this  assertion. 

Ist.  Instead  of  learning  more  I  think  the  child  will,  in  the  end  leam 
much  less,  for  what  he  commits  to  memory,  will,  in  gênerai,  be  so 
imperfectly  done,  that  it  will  take  him  longer  to  unlearn  it  than  to 
acquire  twice  as  much,  and  that  too  in  a  proper  manner,  under  the 
direction  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  teacher. 

2nd.  The  teacher"s  time  will  be  taken  up  in  hearing  the  recitation 
of  thèse  imperfect  lessons,  and  in  punishing  for  neglect,  which  might 
be  spent  much  more  protitably  in  giving  that  instruction  which  would 
assist  the  children,  not  only  in  committing  them  to  memory,  but  in 
understanding  and  applying  them  in  a  practical  way. 

3rd.  Children  take  a  distaste  to,  and  in  time,  become  disgusted  with' 
what  is  daily  so  difficult  ;  and  for  the  neglect  of  which,  or  what  is 
more  frequently  the  case,  for  the  impossibility  of  its  performance,  they 
are  so  frequently  punished. 

4th.  It  is  injurious  to  children's  health  to  study  long  and  difficult 
tasks  that  too  often  only  bewilder  and  confuse  their  minds. 

ôth.  It  is  a  source  of  disquiet  and  annoyance  to  those  parents  who 
are  either  unable  or  unwiUing  to  render  the  necessary  assistance  to 
their  children,  in  preparing  thèse  tasks. 

Many  other  reasons  could  be  givcn,  but  I  think  the  foregoing  will 
suffice  to  prove  that  long  and  ditficult  lessons  should  not  be  given  to 
children,  under  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  âge,  to  be  committed  to 
memory  at  home,  unless  they  hâve  previously  been  well  explained  by 
the  teacher,  and  every  assistance  given  to  enable  them,  not  only  to 
leam  such  lessons  with  ease,  but  to  understand,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
apply  them  afterwards. 

I  said  that  children  would  learn  less  by  having  long  tasks  assigned 
them  to  be  prepared  after  they  leave  school  for  the  day.  This  I  think, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  can  be  easily  proved.  For  example  : 
Give  a  boy  or  girl  a  page  of  Grammar,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
Geography,  a  portion  of  Beading  and  SpeUing,  with  a  few  examples 
in  Arithmetic,  and  perhaps  some  Latin  and  French,  and  occasionally, 
if  not  frequently,  in  the  case  of  girls,  two  or  three  hours  practice  on 
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the  Piano.  And  ail  thèse  taaks  the  hard-hearted  teacher — for  I  can 
apply  to  him  no  milder  term — expects  to  bc  recited  or  performed  the 
next  day  withoat  the  slightest  hésitation  or  failure. 

New  I  ask  the  teacher,  who  has  any  sensé  of  feeling,  whether  it  is 
right  or  just  towards  a  child  to  expect  from  him  what  is  utterly  im- 
possible. And  I  would  further  ask,  Is  it  net  a  positive  act  of  cruelty 
to  punish  for  not  learning  that  which  he  is  unable  to  accomplish  in 
the  time,  and  with  the  assistance  he  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  likely 
to  receive  ? 

I  do  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  afBrm  that  nothing  should  be 
given  children  to  do  at  home.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  if  a 
moderate  amount  of  work  were  appointed,  and  that  ot  a  kind  which 
would  assist  in  creating  a  désire  for  more,  instead  of  beggetting  a 
hatred  for  ail  usefu!  knowledge,  the  teacher's  object  would  Ije  more 
fuUy  and  much  more  easily  attained. 

For  instance. — It  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  infuse  into  the 
child's  mind  a  taste  and  a  désire  for  reading  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive books,  to  Write  a  few  lines  neatly  and  carefuUy  from  some  reading 
lesson  or  other  book,  or  work  out  a  few  exercises  in  Arithmetic, 
which  had  been  previously  explained.  In  fact,  he  might  be  induced 
to  spend,  and  that  too  very  willingly,  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening, 
in  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  way  ;  and  at  the  sarae  time,  gradually 
acquire  a  wish  to  e.xtend  his  knowledge — a  wish  which  I  think,  should 
not  be  fully  satisfied,  much  less  satiated,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  when 
lessons  are  given,  that  are  long,  dry,  and  to  the  little  child  entirely 
unmeaning. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  the  boy  be  so  taught  that 
when  he  is  taken  from  school,  a  désire  might  still  remain  to  know 
more,  with  many  regrets  that  his  opportunities  for  so  doing  hâve  been 
withdrawn. 

The  opposite  feeling  to  this,  however,  is  too  often  exhibited,  at  the 
time  he  is  about  to  become,  as  he  fancies,  his  own  master.  His  joy  is 
almost  unbounded  when  he  learns  that  he  is,  at  last,  to  escape  from 
the  bondage  that  has  held  him  from  the  time  of  his  earliest  recollec- 
tion ;  and  looks  upon  his  books,  as  the  cause  of  ail  the  pain  and  raisery 
which  he  has  so  long  endured.  And  what  does  he  do  with  them  ? 
Why  what  we  ail  are  naturaliy  inclined  to  do  to  that  which  is  the 
source  of  our  trouble  and  sorrow — kicks  them  aside  with  the  déter- 
mination that  such  objects  of  his  hatred  shall  never  trouble  him  again. 

It  is  well  known  that  thèse  are  too  often  his  real  feelings  at  the 
time  ;  and  the  cause,  in  ninety  niue  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  is  ove- 
cramming  ;  with  the  conséquences  of  not  swallowing  what  the  stomach 
loathes  and  detests  from  its  having  so  often  been  surfeited  with  similar 
doses. 

I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  présent  every  thing  to  children 
in  the  most  attractive  and  pleasing  form,  so  that  a  love  of  learning 
might  be  infused  into  the  miud  during  their  school  days,  and  not 
cease  when  they  are  over  ;  but  that  self  study  may  then  commence, 
from  a  love  of  study  for  the  pleasure  it  will  bring  ;  for  it  is  then,  pro- 
perly  speaking,  that  their  real  éducation  begins. 

When,  for  example,  hâve  our  self-taught  men  commenced  their 
course  of  self-instruction  ;  and  what  has  beeu  the  incentive  to  this 
course  ?  They  hâve  not  usually  begun  under  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
of  âge,  nor  hâve  they  set  themselves  to  a  task,  which  requires,  par- 
ticularly  at  first,  much  laborious  study,  perhaps  under  almost  insuper- 
able  ditficulties,  and  a  great  deal  of  self-denial,  because  they  had  been 
tied  down  to  it,  and  threatened  and  punished  almost  daily  for  the  non- 
performance  of  impossibilities  from  the  âge  of  five  or  six  to  that  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen. 

No  the  boy  so  treated,  for  so  long  a  period,  remains  as  far  as  his 
éducation  is  concerned,  ajmost  the  same  for  life,  as  when  he  left  the 
place  which  had  been  the  scène  of  so  many  of  his  youthful   troubles. 

No,  it  has  been,  in  most  instances,  those  who  were  denied  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  school  éducation,  and  at  the  âge  when  they  began  to  feel 
the  want  of  it,  that  they  hâve  been  roused  to  the  détermination  of 
straining  every  nerve  to  become  possessed  of  that  which  their  more 
favoured  companions  look  upon  with  so  much  indiffereuce  ;  and  they 
toil  on  steadily  and  perseveringly,  not  however,  from  fear  of  corporal 
punishment,  should  daily  success  not  crown  their  efforts  ;  and  be  driven 
to  every  expédient,  by  which  relief  may  be  sought  from  such  irksome 
tasks,  or  escape  the  punishment  which  they  are  sure  to  receive  if  they 
are  not  performed  in  a  manner  that  meets  the  approval  of  an  exacting 
and  arbitrary  teacher. 

The  difficulties  which  at  first  présent  themselves,  are  overcome  one 
by  one,  and  bye-and-bye,  his  studies  are,  like  his  food,  taken  with  a 
zest,  which  others  cannot  enjoy,  simply  from  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  crammed  to  satiety,  and  punished  with  so  much  severity  when  at 
school. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  I  wish  to  indulge  children 
in  laziness  and  indolence,  nor  to  screen  them  from  deserved  punish- 
ment ;  not  at  ail.     I  would  always  give  them  sufBcient  to  keep  them 


from  falling  into  habits  of  idleness,  and  even  punish  for  neglect  ;  but 
I  think  we  should  not  exact  a  daily  routine  of  dry,  hard  tasks  to  be 
got  by  heart,  which  we  ourselves  could  scarcely  master  in  the  time 
allotted  for  its  accomplishraent. 

The  second  reason  I  gave  against  this  System,  was  that  too  much 
of  the  teacher's  time  is  taken  up  in  hearing  the  récitation  of  imperfect 
lessons,  and  punishing  the  numerous  defauiters. 

Every  teacher  of  a  large  school  will,  I  am  satisfied,  acknowledge 
the  utter  iinpossibility  of  properly  hearing  ail  his  classes  say  the  les- 
sons they  had  learnt,  or  rather,  not  learnt  at  home  during  the  previous 
evening,  in  the  three  school  hours  of  the  moruing.  And  again — 
Where  is  the  time  and  the  opportunity  for  the  necessary  explanation 
of  thèse  tasks.  Not  a  word  can  be  explained,  not  a  remark  made, 
for  fear  of  interruption,  because  the  child  is  supposed  to  repeat  it 
unhesitatingly  word  for  word  according  to  the  book  :  though  trembling 
ail  the  while  for  fear  of  the  punishment  that  awaits  the  slightest  failure. 

And  when  the  three  hours  are  over,  and  every  one  has  been  heard, 
what  are  they  the  wiser  ?  What  advancement  hâve  they  made  even 
should  every  word  hâve  been  repeated  correctiy  ?  Would  not  half  an 
hour  spent  by  the  teacher  in  reading  over,  and  explaining  thèse  les- 
sons, and  questioning  the  classes  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  own 
ideas  as  to  their  meaning  and  application,  hâve  effected  ten  times  as 
much,  in  the  way  of  real  progress,  as  the  three  hours  spent  as  I  hâve 
described.  Not  to  speak  of  the  pleasure  both  to  teacher  and  pupil 
when  knowledge  is  imparted  in  this  way. 

Something  might  also  be  said  in  favour  of  this  System  in  préférence 
to  that  which  almost  universally  prevails,  if  we  take  into  considéra- 
tion the  opportunities  the  teacher  has  in  adding  to  his  own  stock  of 
information  ;  for  he  cannot  very  well  explain  a  lesson  thoroughly, 
without  acfiuiring  some  new  ideas  himself.  Even  an  occasional  remark 
which  he  may  get  from  a  class  of  intelligent  children,  if  allowed  to 
express  their  ideas  freely,  will  at  times  extend  his  own,  and  thus  assist 
him  in  more  fully  explaining  the  subject  of  the  lesson.  Many  instances 
of  this  nature  hâve  occurred  in  my  own  expérience,  and  I  hâve  uo 
doubt,  other  teachers  will  be  ready  to  make  the  same  acknowledge- 
ment. 

AU  this,  however,  is  a  little  beside  the  direct  subject  of  the  loss  of 
time  occasioned  by  this  method  of  teaching.  Still  if  we  take  a  right 
view  of  the  matter,  I  think  any  thing  that  tends  to  improve  and  en- 
lighten  the  mind  of  the  teacher  cannot  fail  to  aid  in  developing  the 
mental  faculties  of  the  child,  and  thus  conduce  to  the  progress  of  his 
school,  and  if  greater  improvement  is  thus  effected,  a  certain  amount 
of  time  must  c'onsequently  be  saved. 

The  next  point  in  connexion  with  this  subject  is,  the  injurions  effects 
to  the  health,  both  of  the  mind  and  body  which  the  study  of  long  and 
difficult  lessons  might  produce  on  children  of  feeble  intellects,  and 
weakly  constitutions,  for  it  tends  to  confuse  and  bewilder  them,  instead 
of  causing  a  healthy  growth  and  an  increase  of  streugth  that  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  work,  properly  prepared,  would  gradually  effect.  Again, 
the  constant  fear  of  punishment  which  the  child  feels  hanging  over 
him,  is  itself  often  the  source  of  many  ills  morally  and  physically, 
that  we  would  fain  attribute  to  any  other  cause  than  the  right  one. 
Look  into  the  child's  face  and  say  whether  the  mind  is  at  ease,  and 
he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  childish  happiuess  which  ought  to  be 
plainly  visible  on  his  countenance.  No,  instead  of  this  sorrow  and 
misery  are  there  clearly  depicted  and  hâve,  perhaps,  already  stunted 
the  mind,  and  broken  his  spirit  ;  and  how  is  it  possible  that  thèse 
effects  can  be  produced,  without  a  corresponding  amount  of  injury  to 
the  body?  A  severe  whipping,  properly  administered,  once  a  day, 
would  do  him  much  less  harm. 

There  is  a  law  in  existence  against  cruelty  to  animais  of  the  inferior 
order  ;  and  a  society  formed  in  England  of  which  I  think  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  chairman,  for  the  prévention  of  such  acts  and  for  bringing 
those  who  commit  them  to  punishment.  And  are  we  I  ask  less  guilty 
who  practice  systematic  cruelty  on  unoffending  human  beings  î  Is  it 
also  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  do  not  secure  the  love  and  respect  of 
children  when  we  manifest  so  little  regard  for  their  feelings  ? — feel- 
ings too,  which  are  sometimes  of  a  most  sensitive  nature  ?  Children 
hâve  often  a  more  correct  sensé  of  what  is  just  and  right  than  we  are 
apt  to  give  them  crédit  for  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  treat  them  harshly 
and  unjustly,  are  we  to  be  surprised  if  their  feelings  towards  us  are 
not  mai-ked  with  that  regard  and  respect  we  so  unreasonably  and  un- 
justly daim?  If  habituai  cheerfulness,  and  ease  of  the  mind,  promote 
the  health  of  the  body,  I  think  there  is  no  need  of  saying  any  more  in 
support  of  the  assertions  already  advanced  on  this  head. 

The  last  reason  I  gave  for  a  change  in  this  method,  was,  because  it 
is  often  a  source  of  disquiet  and  annoyance  to  those  parents  who  are 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  render  the  necessary  assistance  to  their 
children  in  preparing  the  tasks  appointed. 

Every  teacher  knows  this  to  be  the  truth.  Ask  the  child  why  he 
did  not  prépare  his  lessons  at  home,  and  his  answer  frequently  is — O 
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they  were  too  hard.  Well  why  did  you  not  get  your  parents  to  assist 
you.  "  I  asked  them  sir,  but  they  were  too  busy."  At  other  times 
they  were  too  tired,  or  perhaps  going  out  to  spend  the  evening.  From 
a  feeling  of  shame  the  child  is  uawilling  to  tell  you  that  his  parents 
are  unable  to  give  him  the  help  he  needs  and  which  he  is  entitled  to  ; 
but  we  kaow  that  this  is  often  the  fact. 

Now  allow  such  to  be  the  case,  which  I  am  sure  few  will  deny,  is 
justice  done  in  expecting  thèse  lessons  to  be  prepared,  when  the  teacher, 
in  most  cases,  gives  out  the  lessons  in  the  evening,  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  and  when  the  child  gets  home,  determined,  perhaps  to 
exert  himself  to  the  uttermost,  faithiuUy  to  perform  his  duty,  when  he 
finds  the  difficulties  so  great  that  he  is  discouraged  and  gives  up  in 
despair.  And  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  reflect  that  neither 
aid  nor  encouragement  is  to  be  expected  from  those  who  profess  to 
be  so  deeply  interested  in  his  éducation  ?  Thèse  very  parents  too  would 
generally  be  the  first  to  oppose  the  inauguration  of  a  System  by  which 
their  children  could  be  relieved  from  the  drudgery  which  cannot  be 
performed  alone  and  in  which  they  cannot  or  will  not  assist  them  ; 
notwithstanding  they  were  fuUy  convinced  that  their  improvement 
would  be  accelerated  ten  fold  by  its  introduction.  The  idea  of  children 
having  nothing,  or  very  little  to  do  at  home,  would  be  sufficient  to 
draw  forth  their  condemnation  of  any  System,  no  matter  how  good  in 
other  respects,  if  its  tendency  were  to  briug  about  or  encourage  such 
an  alarming  state  of  things.  They  do  not  consider  that  if  the  labour- 
ing  man  or  the  mechanic  requires  rest  after  eight  or  ten  hours  bodily 
work,  surely  the  same  privilège  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  children 
after  fîve  or  six  hours  close  application,  in  school  to  the  work  of  the 
brain,  particularly  when  a  comparisou  is  made  between  the  strengh  of 
the  child  and  that  of  the  man,  and  between  mental  and  bodily  labour. 

When  I  commenced  this  paper  it  was  my  intention  to  give  many 
examples,  which  hâve,  at  différent  times  corne  under  my  notice,  in 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  which  bas  been  expressed  on  this  subject, 
but  find  that  I  bave  extended  it  to  too  great  a  length  already,  and 
would  therefore  only  further  remark, — That  it  will  probably  be  said 
thatlam  condemning  an  old  established  custom  in  teachiag,  which 
our  forefathers  made,  and  one  that  bas  been  approved  of  and  foUowed 
to  the  présent  day,  and  am  trying  to  bring  about  a  change  that  I  bave 
not  iutroduced  into  my  own  school.  I  must  certainly  plead  guilty  to 
the  first  part  of  this  accusation,  and  am  only  partially  free  from  the 
second  part  ;  but  what  I  give  my  children  to  learn  by  heari  at  home 
amounts  to  very  little  and  is  giveu  rather  to  satisfy  parents  than  from 
the  expectation  that  any  good  results  will  proceed  from  it. 

I  know,  also,  that  by  this  very  admission,  I  am  laying  myself  open 
to  blâme  for  acting  a  false  part.  But  a  man  must  be  possessed  of  a 
very  high  degree  of  moral  courage  to  initiate,  what  would  certainly  be 
regarded  as  an  innovation,  and  which  would,  in  ail  probability,  deprive 
him  of  his  means  of  support,  perhaps  for  yeai-s  ;  for  I  am  fuUy  con- 
vinced that  if  I  were  to  announoe  that  no  lessons  should  hereafter  be 
prepared  at  home,  my  school  would  soou  become  very  thinly  attended. 
And  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  convince  parents  that  it  would 
tend  to  promote  Ihe  health  and  happiness  of  their  children,  as  well  as 
further  their  advancement  in  learning,  would  be  almost  as  difEcult  as 
to  remove  a  mountain,  or  cause  the  sea  to  dry  up. 

No,  the  change  must  come  fiom  the  combined  effort  of  many  of  our 
leading  teachers  ;  and  be  persisted  in  and  foUowed  out,  till  its  effects 
on  the  mind  and  constitution  of  the  child  are  so  clearly  visible,  as  to 
admit  no  longer  of  any  doubt  about  the  matter. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  I  trust  the  subject  of  this  paper  will 
not  be  considered  of  little  or  no  importance,  ifor  I  can  assure  those 
who  hear  me,  that  after  nearly  thirty  years  expérience  in  teaching,  I 
am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  our  duties  and 
responsibilities  in  this  matter  are  of  the  most  weighty  and  serions 
nature,  and  the  sooner  we  take  a  right  view  of  them  the  better. 


Conducting  UecUations. 

It  is  an  educator's  duty  to  study  methods  of  developing  the  intellect 
of  his  pupils.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  should  content  himself  with 
a  préparation  concerning  the  subject  to  be  presented;  he  should 
constantly  strive  to  develop  a  System  of  imparting  such  knowledge  in 
such  a  manner  as  shaU  best  develop  the  pupil.  There  are  evideutly 
two  primary  objects  to  be  regarded  by  the  educator  in  conducting  a 
recitation.  Thèse  two  are  imparting  information  to  the  mind  and 
developing  the  mental  strength  and  powers  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  said  that  he  who  provides  labor  for  the  poor  by  which  they  can 
earn  a  living  is  a  greater  beuefactor,  and  more  truly  wise,  than  he 
who  simply  gives  from  his  own  store.  The  philosophy  of  it  undoubtedly 
is  in  the  tact  thaï  he  is  the  greatest  benefactor  who  teaches  self 
confidence,  and  hence  self  support.    Thus  ia  it  in  teaching.     He  is  the 


best  educator  who  teaches  the  pupil  the  most   self  reliance — who 
develops  the  greatest  amount  of  mental  power  in  the  pupU. 

What  is  more  lamentable  to  a  really  true  educator — one  who  ia 
earnestly  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  self  reliance — than  to  see  a 
récitation  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  educate  simply  to  self 
distrust  and  confusion. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  décide,  there  are  two  things  that  an  educator 
should  not  do  :  allow  pupils  to  recite  while  sitting  ;  nor  recite  the 
lesson  for  the  pupil.     Let  me  illustrate. 

A  few  months  since  I  was  présent  at  an  examination  of  a  class  of 
young  ladies  in  Mental  Philosophy.  The  teacher  was  a  man  of  much 
expérience,  but  I  observed  that  there  was  a  gênerai  lack  of  indepen- 
dence,  interest,  enthusiasm,  while  reeiting,  on  the  part  of  the  class. 
The  examination  was  creditable,  but  the  instructor  remarked  to  me 
that  he  had  so  much  difificulty  in  securing  recitations  which  were 
energetic,  natural,  fuU  of  life  ;  that  they  were  far  too  mechanical  on 
the  part  of  the  young  ladies,  who  recited  simply  from  the  head,  not 
from  the  heart,  soûl.  I  observed  that  the  class  recited  while  sitting, 
and  the  teacher  occasionally  asked  a  question  that  very  plainly  sug- 
gested  its  answer.  This  method  of  reeiting  I  deem  calculated  to 
prevent  good  recitations — good  development  of  independence.  The 
standing  position  is  best  adapted  to  enable  one  to  express  his  thoughts 
freely  and  forcibly.  Just  imagine  John  B.  Gough,  or  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  addressing  an  audience  while  sitting  in  their  chairs  on  the 
rostrum  I  Try  it  yourself,  my  kind  reader,  and  see  if  you  are  not  less 
energetic,  less  forcible,  more  restrained,  less  natural,  in  your  reading 
while  sitting  than  while  standing— your  thoughts  flow  less  rapidly, 
vividly — ^you  feel  more  inclined  to  be  indolent — your  blood  flows  more 
quietly.  I  once  had  a  student — a  young  lady  of  médium  ability — in 
Geometry.  She  did  quite  poorly  for  one  who  had  studied  it  before  as 
ipuch  as  she  had — three  books  of  Legendre  and  six  of  Robinson's 
Geometry.  I  was  obliged  to  recommend  her  to  the  beginning  class, 
after  a  trial.  She  told  me  she  had  recited  thus  : — The  teacher  enun- 
ciated  the  propositions  for  the  class — helped  them  to  construct  the 
figures,  if  they  could  not  do  them,  and  then  if  the  pupils  hesitated  in 
the  démonstrations  he  would  always  prompt  ;  he  never  reviewed  daily  ; 
thus  he  never  had  any  failures  1  This  young  lady  could  do  nothing  at 
ail  but  fail  when  required  to  do  her  own  reeiting,  unaided  by  me  ;  she 
had  no  self  confidence  ;  and  constant  fear  encircled  her  about. 

I  attended  an  examination  of  a  class  in  Geometry  in  one  of  our 
oldest  Académies  in  this  state,  and  was  pained  as  well  as  astonished  at 
what  I  saw.  The  class  was  in  Bk.  iv,  in  Legendre — they  took  the 
books  to  the  board  and  drew  the  figures  on  the  board  from  the  book, 
and  only  closed  it  when  called  upon  to  recite,  and  then  to  be  aided  by 
the  teacher  if  they  hesitated. 

If  such  teaching  is  correct  then  "  woe  is  me  !" 

Suppose  a  teacher  should  relieve  his  pupil  in  piano  mnsic  from 
fingering  the  ditficult  passages  in  the  music  by  doing  it  for  him  at  ail 
times  ;  how  long  would  it  be  before  such  a  pupil  could  play  ? 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  good  sensé  to  require  the  class  to 
do  their  own  work.  You  may  say  that  the  pupils  fail  then  so  often. 
Very  well  ;  let  them  fail.  But  we  hâve  to  go  over  the  ground  so 
slowly,  if  they  must  do  ail  the  reeiting.  Granted.  A  little  Ibod,  when 
the  digestive  organs  are  healthy,  gives  more  strength  than  much  food 
swallowed  when  the  organs  are  not  capable  of  digesting  it,  because  of 
dyspepsia. 
'  I  am  asked  if  I  would  not  explain  anything  in  recitation.  I  would 
explaiu  very  much,  but  not  until  the  class  bave  recited,  or  tried  to 
recite,  and  failed.  The  place  for  reeiting  is  the  place  to  discipline  the 
class — the  place  to  review — to  explain  more  fuUy  the  ground  already 
passed  over,  to  drill  and  develop  the  faculties  of  the  pupil  that  he  may 
hâve  command  over  them  at  ail  times. 

Suppose  you  conduct  the  recitation  entirely  by  question  and  answer, 
instead  of  simply  aunouncing  the  topic  and  requiring  the  pupil  to 
proceed  with  the  entire  discussion,  or  vmtil  requested  to  be  seated.  Do 
you  not  as  questioner,  do  fully  half  of  the  reeiting  for  the  pupil  ?  Does 
it  not,  as  a  gênerai  thing,  take  as  much,  or  even  more,  knowledge  of 
the  subject  to  ask  the  questions  intelligently  than  it  does  to  answer 
them  ?  You  cannot  be  with  your  pupils  in  active  life.  They  must 
know  how  to  ask  as  well  as  answer  questions.  Many  young  men,  when 
called  upon  to  conduct  business  for  themselves  utterly  fail.  Why  ? 
Their  fathers  were  good  business  men,  but  they  did  ail  the  business 
themselves,  requiring  nothing  of  the  sons  but  to  look  on.  To  look  on 
simply,  and  to  do,  are  two  quite  distinct  things. 

In  music  no  one  would  think  of  striking  half  the  notes  on  the  key 
board,  at  every  lesson,  and  let  the  pupil  strike  the  other,  and  easier, 
half.     Whj  do  so  in  other  things. 

I  bave,  at  t)ie  présent  time,  a  pupil  in  Algebra — a  lady  of  good 
abilities — who  told  me,  but  a  few  weeks  since,  that  she  used  to  recite 
well  uutil  she  entered  my  class,  but  now  she  cotîld  do  nothing  ;  however, 
if  "she  had  her  old  teacher  she  would  now  recite  well."     "  Well," 
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said  I,  "  how  did  your  old  teacher  conduct  the  recitation?"  "  By 
question  and  answer."  "  Prompt  auy?"  "  Sometimes."  The  young 
lady  felt  sad  because  she  failed  so  much — but  she  soon  could  both 
commence  and  end  a  discussion  without  help — i.  e.,  ask  her  own 
questions  as  well  as  answer  them. 

Suppose  you  wish  to  impress  upon  the  class  the  fact  that  you  are 
"posted?"  Then  occupy  ail  the  time  yourself;  ask  no  questions, 
require  no  answers  ;  simply  let  your  tongue  loose  and  display  yourself! 
But  this  is  uuworthy  a  teacher. 

Let  no  books  be  used  in  recitation  in  almost  ail  studies  —  use  no 
book  yourself.  Your  example  will  then  hâve  a  very  stimulating  eflfect 
upon  the  class. 

Another  thing  I  would  notice.  Practice  no  set  reviews,  but  review 
every  day  a  portion  of  the  ground  already  passed  over  during  the  term. 
Let  the  class  understand  they  are  held  responsible  for  ail  passed  over 
during  so  much  of  the  term — thus  proceed  until  the  close  of  the  term. 
You  are  then  ready  for  examinations  every  day. 

Mauy  teachers  fail  because  of  the  long  lessons  they  assign.  Assign 
enough,  but  do  not  forget  that  the  pupil  is  stiU  younger  than  you  are. 

Lastly,  be  earnest  m  the  recitation  room — let  your  manner  be 
impressive,  be  indicative  of  the  importance  you  feel  and  would  hâve 
them  feel  ;  for  if  you  do  not  feel  interested  you  must  not  complain  if 
your  pupils  do  not. — Xew  Tcn-k  Teacher. 


Too  mucli  Help. 

A  comparison  is  sometimes  made  between  the  pupils  trained  in 
cities  who  attend  school  nine  or  ten  raonths  in  the  year,  and  the  pupils 
of  schools  in  small  towns  who  attend  five  or  six  months,  and  sometimes 
even  less  than  that. 

This  comparison  reveals  the  fact  that,  in  many  instances,  the  pupils 
in  country  schools  attain  an  average  proticieney  in  study  fuUy  equal 
to  that  of  pupils  in  the  city,  and  an  average  proticieney  in  heaith  and 
energy  of  character  much  greater.  So  that,  upon  enterin^  active 
business  pursuits,  the  country  boys  continue  in  advance  of  their  rivais 
bred  in  the  city.  Many  of  the  most  successful  merchants  and  pro- 
fessional  men  in  this  State  are  pointed  to,  with  the  remark.  "  They 
received  not  their  training  from  the  city  schools  ;  they  got  their  rudi- 
mental  instruction  in  the  old  red  school-house  that  stands  near  the 
cross-road  upon  a  bleak  field,  many  miles  away  from  any  populous 
town.  But  for  some  reason  they  prove  far  superior  to  those  who  hâve 
enjoyed  the  bountiful  provision  made  for  instruction  in  the  city 
schools."  Hence  the  inference  that  there  is  something  wrong  about 
the  city  schools,  either  in  arrangement  or  instruction. 

We  assume  that  the  error  is  one  of  practice,  and  is  constantly 
increasing  ;  that  it  began  in  the  metropolitan  schools,  and  is  per- 
meating  ail  the  institutions  for  instruction  of  the  country.  The  error 
may  be  briefly  stated  in  this  :  "  Too  much  direct  help,  too  much 
pampering."  A  teacher  cornes  before  a  claas  which  is  going  to  begin 
a  new  and  difBcult  subject.  He  tells  the  class  that  their  path  is  a 
perplexing  one,  but  he  will  help  them  through.  He  directs  their 
attention  to  the  chief  obstacles  ;  tells  in  what  the  intricacies  consist, 
and  how  they  may  be  solved.  He  then  leads  them  through,  carefully 
guarding  them  agaiust  every  error  and  mistake  ;  and  thus  alraost 
before  the  pupils  are  aware,  with  little  work  on  their  own  part,  with 
no  excitement  of  curiosity  or  exercise  of  ingenuity,  they  are  over  the 
hard  passage  of  their  way,  and  pressing  on  still  farther.  That  is  what 
we  mean  by  too  much  help.  It  secures  a  rapid  advance,  but  gives  no 
correspoudmg  self-reliance  orstrength;  it  carries  over  much  ground 
in  one  direction,  but  gives  no  independent  originality  wherewith  to 
strike  out  new  paths  in  other  directions  ;  and  of'ten  places  pupils  rapidiy 
so  far  onward,  that,  unaided  they  cannot  find  their  way  back.  The 
habit  is  thus  formed  of  stopping  short  at  every  difficulty,  and  waiting 
for  help:  and  the  conséquence  is,  that,  when  the  obstacles  are  encoun- 
tered  that  meet  one  at  every  step  in  the  compétition  of  practical  life, 
there  is  no  friendly  arm  to  lean  upon,  no  cultivated  détermination  to 
brace  up,  but  a  faltering  incompetency  that  ends  in  vain  wishes  and 
empty  resolutions. 

Analogous  in  its  results  to  this  constant  helping  in  the  pampering 
of  pupils,  which  now  seems  to  be  regarded  as  almost  indispensable. 
It  takes  the  names  of  "something  to  interest  pupils,"  "efforts  to 
make  school  attractive,"  etc.,  etc.  Now,  we  would  yield  to  no  one  a 
stronger  désire  than  we  hâve  to  make  schools  both  interesing  and 
attractive.  But  we  désire,  first  of  ail,  to  secure  the  developmeut  of  a 
strong  and  resolute  well-balanced  character  ;  we  believe  this  can  be 
attained  only  by  severe  discipline  ;  and  that  you  might  as  well  look  for 
the  best  bodily  heaith  when  the  child  haa  had  merely  what  the  palate 
Graves,  as  for  the  best  mental  heaith  when  there  hâve  been  administered 
frequently,  and  in  large  quantifies,  as  a  part  of  school  training,  through 
the  whole  course  of  éducation,  exercises  which  are  desigaed  merely  for 


a  temporary  amusement.  A  diversion  may  be  introduced  in  the  form 
of  a  story,  or  accouuts  of  travels  and  scientific  discoveries,  and  thus 
interest  may  be  awakened  and  curiosity  sharpened.  But  this  is  liable 
to  grow  into  a  habit  of  pouring  information  upon  pupils  indiscriminately, 
and  results  in  deadeuing  the  active  receptivity  which  is  necessary  to 
the  best  acquisition. 

We  want  in  our  schools  a  thorough  drill  in  the  branches  of  learning 
prescribed.  Can  we  hâve  this  when  teachers  are  constantly  wandering 
ail  over  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under 
the  earth,  in  pursuit  of  facts  foreign  to  the  instruction  demanded,  and 
designed  merely  to  interest  ?  The  object  of  our  schools  Is,  not  to  make 
of  pupils  walking  encyclopaidias,  but  to  give  them  the  power  of  mind 
whereby  they  can  assimilate  and  generalize  from  such  facts  as  they  get 
in  after-life.  How  often  do  we  see  those,  who  in  youth  were  eminent 
for  "  gênerai  information."  destitute  of  the  culture  or  discipline  that 
can  make  the  information  avaUable  for  a  good  purpose  !  We  are  not 
prepared  to  advocate  the  disjointed  training  pursued  in  many  country 
schools  ;  but  we  do  say  that  the  pupils  there  are  more  often  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  and  compelled  to  think  for  themselves  ;  that 
their  attention  is  confined  to  few  things,  and  a  thorough  mastery  of 
them  ;  and  that  for  this  reason  there  is  often  a  better  resuit  secured, 
than  with  ail  the  improvements  and  advantages  of  the  large  schools, 
where  the  attention  is  distracted,  and  the  instruction  too  widely  diffused. 

We  admit  that  this  peculiarity  of  country  schools  arises  often  from  the 
lâck  of  compétent  teachers.  The  very  fact  that  scholars  cannot  find 
an  explanation  which  they  désire  sets  them  to  labor  for  it  ;  and  when 
thus  obtained,  it  is  worth  much  more  than  is  it  when  ail  the  difficult 
work  has  been  donc  by  other  heads.  The  most  valuable  lessons  in 
military  strategy  are  not  those  which  we  learn  from  the  history  of 
armies,  containing  myriads  of  soldiers  who  hâve  every  advautage  of 
position,  equipment,  and  supplies  ;  but  rather  from  those  who  hâve 
been  driven  to  discouraging  extremities,  and  whose  only  salvation  lies 
in  the  utmost  efforts  of  every  soldier.  So  ail  our  lessons  in  teaching 
are  not  to  be  drived  from  the  practice  of  thèse  schools,  which,  by  the 
furnishing  of  convenienees  for  the  lame,  hait,  and  blind,  and  applying 
them  to  the  whole  as  well  as  to  the  sick,  soon  bring  ail  to  feel  to 
constant  need  of  a  physiciau. — Mass.  Teacher. 


ABITHMETIC. 

(Continiud.) 

Perhaps  this  is  the  proper  place  for  the  teacher  to  espound 
more  fully  the  principles  of  multiplication  and  division,  and  to 
show  how  variously  thèse  can  be  worked. — Multiplication  is  a 
short  hand  process  of  addition;  division  is  a  short-hand  process 
of  subtraction. — The  teacher's  duty  is  to  illustrate  to  his  pupils 
how  variously  required  results  ic  adding,  subtracting,  multiply- 
ing,  and  dividing  can  be  worked  out.  The  more  variously  the 
same  resuit  is  obtained  the  wider  the  pupil's  field  of  knowledge 
and  expérience  becomes  ;  and  the  greater  the  chance  is,  that  if 
one  particular  view  of  a  truth  or  subject  does  not  lead  to  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  it,  another  may.  -  The  intelligent  wise-headed 
teacher  studies  how  to  reach  his  pupil's  mind,  — how  to  enlighten 
his  understanding  -  how  to  exercise  his  judgment  and  reason,  on 
every  subject  taught, — not  by  a  one-sided  view  or  mode  of  ex- 
planation, but  by  every  side-view  and  way  to  make  plain,  he  can 
conceive, — making  each  clear  and    thorough — penetrating  and 

opening  up  each  subject  to  its  core 

Practice  also  should  ever  accompany  explanatiofis. 

A  child's  knowledge  of  a  truth  may,  even,  aftermuch  pains  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  of  not  a  little  effort  on  his  own  part, 
be  still  very  hazy  ;  but  suitable  and  varied  practice  will  both 
brighten  his  understanding  and  give  growth  to  his  skill. 


E  xamples. — M  ultiplication . 


37286 
264 

149144  =  37286  X  4 
2237160  =  37286  X  60 
7457200  =  37286x200 

Ans.  9,843,504  =  38286x264 


37286 
264 

7457200  =  37286x200 

2237160  =  37286  x  60 

149144  =  37286  X  4 

),843,504  =  37286x264 
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37280x400  =  14914400 


2hund.  =  Aof400h. 
5  tens    =iof200h. 

1  ten      =  1  of  5  ten3 

2  units  =i  of  ten 
2    do     =lofdo 


7457200  =  37286x200 

1864300  =  37286  X  50 

372860-=.  37286  X  10 

74572  =  3<286x  10 

74572  =  37286  X   2 


Ans.  9843504  =  37286x264 


300 

264    37286 

300 

36 

11185800 


20  =  f  745720  = 

10  =  1-  372860  = 

5  =  1  186430  =  |of  10  do 

1=1  37286  =  1  of  5  do 

36     134226  substracted. 

Ans.  9843504  =  37286x264 


=  1  of  lOOtime 
=  l.of  20  do 


37286000 


200  =  3L  7457200  =  produetof  200 
50  =  4  1864300=   do  of  50 
372860= 
74572= 
74572= 


10  =  1 
2  =  1 


do  of  10 
do  of  2 
do  of   2 


264  Ans.  9843504 


37286 
200 


7457200 
2386304 


264 


37286 
)264=    132 


Ans.  9843504  2386304  =  64 


74572 

1118580 
3728600 

4921752 
2 


410146=    11  times. 
4 


Ans.  9843504 


2)     37286 


18643 
528 


1640584=   44  times. 
6 


149144 
37286 
93215 


Ans.  9843004  =  264  times. 


Ans.  9843504 


10. 
37286 


8)264 


298288 
33 

12. 

100)37286 

298288)   ,, 
298288  1  "^  ^^ 

3 

894864 
894864 

3281168 
3 

Ans.  9843504 

264 
100 

Ans.  9843504 

13. 

37286 
264 

372^^ 

14. 

=  99 

=  198 

= 37286 x  66 

26400 
372 

52800 
184800 
79200 

7457200  =  37286 

149144  =  74572 

2237160  =  74572 

Ans.  9843504 

15. 

37286 
220 

x200 
x002 
x030 

9820800 
22704  > 

Ans.  9843504 

3728600 
37286 

264 
220 

3691314= 
2 

8202920 
1640584  = 

44 
44 

7382628= 
2460876= 

Ans.  9843504 

Ans.  9843504  =  37286  x  198  +  66 

More  varieties  might  be  given,  but  thèse,  well  illustrated  with 
ample  practice,  should  be  sufficient  to  stir  up  the  pupil's  inquisi- 
tive  and  searching  disposition,  exercise  and  extend  his  ingenuity 
and  skill-and  tlius  help  him  on  to  a  higber  and  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  powers  and  principles  of  numbers. — A  correct 
knowledge  of  the  preceding  fifteen  examples,  should  well  prépare 
him  for  farther  advances. — But  in  traiaing  in  varieties,  examples 
should  bave  a  graduative  character,  beginning  with  digits,  as 
foUows  : 


4 
5x10  = 


2  =  1  of 
5  =  i  of 


5x4x 
5 

5x1=  5 
5x1=5 
5x1=  5 
5x1=5 

20     1     20 


5x1=   5 
5x3  =  15 


5x2x|  =  20 
7 
4x4x2  =  20 


8x9  =  72 


9  =  72 

2 


18  =  72 


3)9  x    8  =  72 
3    24  =  32 
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29 


3x9  =  27 
3x9  =  27 
2x9=18 


4of9  =  24 
:iof9  =  24 


8x2x|  =  72  8x5xf  =  72  9x5x|  =  72 

The  same  results  obtained  by  addings  and  subtractings. 

12  3 

36  X     8  =  288  36  X     8=     288  36  x     8  = 

12  ad.  2  sub. 


15  ad.  2-JV  sub.  500  ad.  7|i-  sub. 


"TT 


51  X     5il.= 

15x8h-51  = 


536: 


12  X  8--48  =  2  15  X  8h-51  =  2,65-  sub. 

Adding  to  multipliers  and  subtracting  from  multiplicands. 
12  3 


20  sub.  10  ad. 


36  X    8  =  288 
13H  sub.  5  ad. 


24  X  12  =  288 

36  X  4-=-12  =  12  sub. 


18  =  288    22/3- 
10--18  =  20sub. 


Subtracting  from  multipliers  and  adding  to  multiplicands. 
12  3 


ad.  5  sub. 


3  =  288 
5-^3  =  60  ad. 


36  X     8  =  288 
36  ad.  4  sub. 


72x     4  =  : 
36x4^4  = 


36  ad. 


108  ad.  6  sub. 


144  X     2  =  288 
36x6--2  =  108  ad 


An  example  in  dividing  showing  how  the  same  quotient  can 

3  obtained  by  différent  processes. 

Example. 


346)256438(741 
2422 

quot. 

346)256438(001 
346 

1423 

1384 

6092(017 

5882 

398 
346 

50210(145 
50170 

52  rem. 

200040(578 

199983  

741  quotient 

52  rem. 

3 

4 

346)256438(570 
197220 

346)256438(018 
6228 

5921S(171 
19166  

50210(145 
50170 

741 

52  rem. 

quotient. 

200040(578 
199983  

r4l  quotient, 


If  we  increase  the  diviser  the  dividend  must  also  be  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  to  obtain  the  same  quotient  as  follows  : 
346        256438 
3  3 


1038) 


769314(741  quotient. 
7266 

4271 
4152 

1194 
1938 


3)   156 

52  rem. 
Increasing  the  dividend  requires  an  equal  increase  of  the  divi- 
ser ;  but  when  there  is  a  remainder,  it  bas  to  be  divided  by  the 
figure  or  figures  by  which   we   increase  either  the   diviser  or 
dividend,  as  in  the  given  example. 

Diminishing  the  diviser  or  dividend  a  certain  number  of  times, 
requires  the  other  to  be  equally  diminished  to  bave  the  same 
quotient  ;  and  the  remainder  must  be  increased  by  the  diminish- 
ing figure  or  figures. 

Example. 
2)346     2)256438 


173) 


128219(741  quotient. 
1211 


711 
692 


199 
173 


John  Bruce, 
Inspecter  of  Schools. 


(To  he  coniinued.) 


OFFICIEL   NOTICES. 


NOMINATIONS. 


EXAMINERS. 


His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
21st  January  last,  to  appoint  the  Révérend  George  Brown  and  Patrick 
Harkett,  Esquire,  members  of  tlie  Board  of  Catholic  Esaminers  for  the 
District  of  Bedford,  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the  Révérends  A.  B.  Dufresue 
and  Charles  Boucher  who  hâve  left  the  District,  and  whose  résignations 
in  conséquence  His  Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  accept. 

SCHOOL    COMMISSIONEKS. 

lîis  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
21st  January  last,  to  approve  of  the  foUowing  appointments  of  School 
Coramissionei's,  viz  : — 

County  of  Témiscouata. — Village  of  St.  Edouard  :  Mr.  'William  Hodgson. 


so 
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County  of  Lotbinière.— St.  Gilles  :  Mr.  Michel  Parent. 
County  of  Vaudreuil — Ste.  Marthe  :  Mr.  Calbcte  Milard. 
County  of  Chicoutimi. — Village  of  Bagotville  :  Révérend  -M.  François 
Morin. 
County  of  Dorchester. — Ste.  Marguerite  :  M.  Onésime  Laflamme. 

DIPLOMAS  GRANTED  BY  BOARDS  OF  EXAMINERS. 

RICHMOND   BOARD    OP   EXAMINERS. 

lit  Class  Elemenlary  {E.  #  F.)—iiv.  Charles  Phil.  Charpentier  ;  Miss 
Philomène  Kerouac. 

2nd  Claes  Elementary  (E.) — Misses  Sarah  MartinPearson  and  Eliza  Lewis  ; 
(_E.  ^  F.)  Misses  Louise  Gauthier  and  Hermine  Lyonnais. 
Feb.  7,  1865. 

J.  H.  Grah.^m, 

Secretary. 

BEDFORD    BOARD    OT   EXAMINERS. 

Ut  Class  Elementary  (E.) — Mr.  Henry  C.  Kno-n-lton  and  Miss  Bridget 
Moran;  (E.  i  F.)  Miss  Lucy  H.  Moran  ;  (£.)  Misses  Arretta  M.  Sergeant, 
Martha  D.  Stone  and,Enuice  Wallace. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (E.) — Misses  Délia  R.  Brownson,  Sarah  Butler, 
Caroline  C.  Hadley,  Elizabeth  Hase  ;  Mr.  Daniel  F.  Chamberlin  ;  (F.)  Miss 
Françoise  A.  Chartrand;  (F.)  Misses  Johanna  C.  Reid,  Charlotte  Ann 
Roberts  and  Mary  Ann  Savage. 

Feb.  7,  1865. 

W.  GiBSON, 
Secretary. 

OTTAWA  BOAED   OP  EXAMINEHS. 

Isl  Class  Elementary  (.F.)— Misses  Helen  Dodge,  Isabella  Grant  and 
Maria  Mooney. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (S.)— Misses  Amelia  Désilva,  Mary  Jane  Jackson 
and  Elizabeth  Oakely. 
Feb.  7,  1865. 

John  R.  Woods, 

Secretary. 


GASPÉ    BOARD    OF    EXAMINERS. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Elzéar  Daigneault. 
Feb.  7,  1865. 


QUEBEC    BOARD    OF   PROTESTANT    EXAMI.VERS. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (£.)— Mr.  Richard  L.  Redman  ;   Miss  Anna  M. 
Thompson. 
Dec,  16,  1864. 

D.  WlLKIE, 

Secretary. 

BOARD    OF    EXAMINERS    OF    THREE    RR-ERS. 

ls(  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Misses  Zanaise  Bourgeois  and  Julie  Anne 
Houde. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Miss  Marie  Aveline  Proulx. 
Feb.  7,  1865. 

J.  M.  DÉSILETS, 

Secretary. 

BONAVENTCRE    BOARD    OF   EXAMINERS. 

l5(  Class  Elementary  (E.) — Miss  Margaret  Fairservice. 
Feb.  7,  1865. 

George  Kelly, 
Secretary  ^ro  tem. 

RIMOrSKI    BOARD    OP   EXAMI.VERS. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Miss  Célina  Lavoie. 
Feb.  7,  1865. 

P.  C.  Ddmas, 
Secretary. 


SHERBROOKE    BOARD    OF   EXAMI.VERS. 

Ist  Class  Academy  (E.  <|-  Z'.)— Mr.  Thomas  S.  Bail. 

2nd  Class  Academy  (E.) — .Mr.  Charles  B.  Daggett. 

Ist  Class  Elementary  (£.)— Misses  Emma  C.  Bail,  Jane  Cockburn,  Adé- 
laïde Davis,  Achsa  M.  Farnsworth;  Messrs.  Robert  McLeod,  John  J. 
Proctor  ;  (E.  ^  F.)  Misses  Emma  A.  Sawyer,  Arabine  Williams,  Jerusha 
Williams  and  Lucy  A.  Wilson. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (.S.)— Misses  Ellen  Bailey,  Eliza  Dongan,  Anna 
Masia  Hall,  Irène  Perkins  ;  Messrs.  Oscar  Lang  and  Justice  J.  Parker. 

Feb.  7,  1865. 

S.  A.  HCRD, 

Secretary. 


QUEBEC    BOARD    OF    CATHOLIC   EXAMINERS. 

Ist  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Misses  Philomène  Beaudry,  Marie  Eugénie 
Boisvert  and  Adèle  Estelle  de  St.  George. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (E.)—Wiss  Adèle  Eugénie  Estelle  de  St.  George  ; 
(F.)  Miss  Agnès  Fauchon. 
Feb.  7,  1865. 

N.  Laçasse, 
Secretary. 

MONTREAL  BOARD  OP  CATHOLIC  EXAMINERS. 

\st  Class  Model  School  (F.) — Mr.  Edouard  Simays  ;  Misses  Marie  Hébert 
and  Alphonsine  M.  Laberge. 

Ist  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Mr.  Joseph  Alphonse  Allard  ;  Misses  Marce- 
line Coutiu-e,  Esther  Emilie  Gauthier,  .Marie  Sophie  Guerrier,  Rose  de  Lima 
Lagacé,  Marie  Célina  Leduc,  Julie  L'Heureux,  Valérie  Lussier,  Odile  Miron, 
Denise  Picard,  Zoé  Potel,  Césarine  Ratel,  Adèle  Véronueau  St.  Denis  ;  (£.) 
Miss  Anna  McHugh. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Misses  Philomène  Bouthillier,  Phélonise 
Gendron,  Marie  Lydie  Langlois,  Flavie  Leroux  and  Marie  Louise  Pigeon. 

Feb.  7thand  8th,  1865. 

F.  X.  Valade, 
Secretary. 


MONTREEAL  BOAED   OP  PROTESTANT  EXAMINERS. 


2nd  Class  Academy  (£.)— Mr.  William  F.  Eastwood. 

Ist  Class  Slodi'l  School  (S.)— Miss  Elizabeth  Maxwell. 

Ist  Class  Elementary  (E.) — Misses  Lilia  Ainsworth,  Ruth  Ann  Baldwin, 
Elizabeth  CoUings  ;  Mr.  John  McGruer. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (E.) — Misses  Jamosina  Copeland,  Margaret  Mc- 
Crimmon  and  Elizabeth  ilcGarry. 

Feb.  7th  and  8th,  1865. 

P.  A.  GiBSON, 


Secretary. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED. 


An  experienced  teacher  holding  an  Academy  Diploma  wishes  to  obtain 
a  situation  in  an  Academy.  A  French  School  where  be  would  hâve  an 
opportunity  of  leaming  the  French  language  while  teaching  English 
would  be  preferred.     Apply  at  the  Education  Office. 

An  English  teacher  with  a  Model  school  Diploma  (English  and  French), 
and  who  bas  had  much  expérience  in  teaching,  is  deshrous  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment.     Apply  at  the  Education  Office. 

A  gentleman  who  is  compétent  to  t«ach  French,  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics  and  ail  the  branches  included  in  an  académie  course,  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  employment.     Apply  at  the  Education  Office. 
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MONTBEAI  (LOWEE  CAHADA),  FEBKUAEY  AND  MARCH,  1866. 


KAMOCliASKA    BOABD    OF    EXAMI.VERS. 

Ist  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Misses  Philomène  Bernier,  Eléonore  Bouchard, 


Justine  Langelier  and  Geneviève  Lapo 
Feb.  7,  1865. 


P.  DUMAIS, 

Secretary. 


To  Our  Subscribers. 

We  regret  the  necessity  whicb  compels  us  so  frequently  to 
recur  to  our  out-standing  accounts,  but  so  many  of  our  subscri- 
bers  are  in  arrears  that  the  time  bas  corne  wben  we  must  insist 
on  payment.  We  would  tberefore  notify  such  as  are  indebted  for 
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more  than  the  amount  of  their  subscription  for  the  current  year 
that  unless  prompt  payment  be  made,  the  Journal  will  be  discon- 
tinued  and  légal  proceedings  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  ail 
arrears,  although  we  confess  that  thi«  alternative  is  répugnant  to 
our  feelings  and  would  gladly  be  avoided. 

Ail  remittances,  whether  for  the  Journal  or  the  Teachers' 
Savings  Fund,  should  be  made  to  A.  de  Lusignan  Esq.,  Clerk  of 
Accounts  and  Statistics. 


A  rev«'  ^Tords  more  on  tbe  question  oT  Protestant 
Education  in  Liovrer  Canada. 

As  we  hâve  said  before,  we  liave,  on  principle,  abstained  from 
ail  subjects  of  controversy  in  this  journal  ;  but  the  same  reason 
which,  some  time  ago,  induced  us  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  meeting  for  the  advancement  of  Protestant  Education  compels 
us  now  to  contradict  some  assertions  that  hâve  been  published 
since. 

Our  Table  showing  the  apportionment  of  the  Superior  Educa- 
tion Grant  for  instance,  bas  been  severely  criticised  because  the 
bursaries  given  by  governmeut  to  the  High  Schools  of  Québec 
and  Montréal  had  been  included  in  the  grants  put  down  to  thèse 
institutions  as  were  also  the  pensions  and  other  allowances  drawn 
by  the  McGill  Collège.  But,  we  may  ask,  are  not  the  sums  thus 
paid  really  subsidies  to  Protestant  institutions,  and  were  not  the 
bursaries  acoorded  to  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Montréal,  similarly  included  in  the  grants  to  Catholic  institutions  ? 
And  hère  it  should  be  observed  that  almost  ail  the  subsidized 
institutions  maintain  a  certain  number  of  bursars  ;  and  the 
government  holds  this  as  one  ot  the  conditions  favorable  to  the 
granting  of  aid,  so  much  so  that  particular  mention  of  the  fact  is 
to  be  made  in  the  annual  reports.  But  were  thèse  amounts 
deducted  on  both  sides,  we  should  still  find  that  the  sbare  absorbed 
by  Protestant  institutions  is  greater  than  that  which  the  ratio  of 
students  or  of  the  population  warrants. 

It  has  been  said  also  that  many  institutions  on  the  Superior 
Education  list  are  undeserving  of  the  position  thus  assigned 
them  ;  but  this  is  an  assertion  which  completely  ignores  the  fact 
that  académies  and  model  schools  are  placed  in  this  very  cate- 
gory  by  the  Act  specially  providing  for  Superior  Education. 
Without  stopping  to  examine  whether  the  reproach  is  well  or  ill 
founded  or  whether  it  applies  with  greater  force  to  Catholic  or  to 
Protestant  schools,  it  is  évident  that  the  moment  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  Protestant  institutions  receive  a  double  share 
in  the  whole  grant  it  is  not  they,  but  the  Catholic  collèges  that 
hâve  cause  to  complain  of  the  grants  to  so-called  undeserving 
académies  and  model  schools. 

Many  other  assertions  invite  criticism  but  we  shall  confine  our 
remarks  to  the  most  important. 

In  a  lecture  already  adverted  to  in  thèse  columns,  Principal 
Dawson,  while  rendering  perfect  justice  to  the  Department  as  to 
the  past  though  expressing  fear  for  the  future  under  the  confédé- 
ration, comniented  upon  the  Third  Reader  published  by  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  in  the  United  States,  which, 
he  said,  contained  many  things  inconsistent  with  British  sove- 
reignty.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  this  book  has  never  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Again,  Principal  Graham,  who  has  published  three  voluminous 
letters  in  the  Montréal  Herald,  quotes  passages  from  Garneau's 


History  of  Canada  which  he  déclares  to  be  hostile  to  the  British 
Government.  We  shall  discuss  neither  tlie  merit  nor  the  appo- 
sitness  of  thèse  quotations  but  shall  merely  observe  that  the 
extracts  in  question  are  taken  from  the  prefuce  to  the  large  work 
published  in  three  volumes,  and  that  the  Council  of  Public  Ins- 
truction has  only  approved  the  school  abridgment  in  which  thèse 
passages  do  not  occur.  An  abridged  history  by  Mrs.  Roy,  has 
also  been  approved  in  the  same  manner.  We  bave  never  admitted 
as  Mr.  Graham  prétends,  that  the  examination  papers  were  drawn 
up  exclusively  from  Mr.  Garneau's  work  ;  on  the  contrary  they 
were  based  on  history  itself  and  framed  by  a  person  who  had 
studied  the  subject  at  its  source.  If  we  bave  said  that  candidates 
for  teachers'  certifioates  were  bound  to  prépare  themselves  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Garneau's  history  only  in  as  far  as  that 
work  was  the  best  for  the  purpose,  we  bave  simply  enunciated  a 
patent  truth,  because  the  larger  work  of  this  author  is,  in  faet,  as 
yet  the  only  one  of  that  extent  comprising  the  whole  history  of 
Canada.  Mr.  Graham  insists  on  what  he  désignâtes  as  the 
questions  from  the  apocryphal  books  laid  down  in  the  examina- 
tion papers  on  sacred  history.  The  subject,  we  beg  to  remind 
him,  is  not  theology  but  history  ;  and  those  who  hold  that  the 
book  of  the  Machabees  is  not  an  in.'-pired  work  cannot  deny  that 
it  is  valuable  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  Besides,  the  matter 
does  not,  as  we  bave  said  before,  corne  within  our  province  ;  the 
views  of  Protestant  theologians  bave  représentatives  in  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  on  whom  notbing  objectionable 
would  hâve  been  imposed.  (1) 

Mr.  Graham  is  especially  irritated  at  certain  observations 
which,  he  believes,  go  to  impugn  bis  veracity  ;  the  reporters 
alone,  it  appears,  are  to  blâme  in  the  matter.  He  did  not  say 
that  there  was  no  examination  on  arithmetic,  but  that  tbe  tests 
applied  were  insufficient.  Even  as  thus  amended  bis  strictures 
are  still  open  to  discussion  ;  and  very  few  persons  will  be  found 
who  shall  accept  as  incontrovertible  an  assertion  implying 
that  a  candidate  who  can  solve  any  given  problem  in  fractions,  or 
in  interest,  does  not  know  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arith- 
metic. The  examination  papers,  it  should  also  be  added,  only 
aim  at  establishing  a  minimum  of  examination. 

Mr.  Graham  also  denips  having  said  that  the  Superintendent 
had  attributed  the  réduction  of  the  grant  in  the  case  of  the  St. 
Francis  Collège  to  the  reason  which  he  gives,  and  we  are  now 
told  that  the  explanation  came  verbally  from  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Department.  In  that  case  it  should  not  bave  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  attack  since  he  had  received,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  an  authentic  reply  to  bis  officiai  letter  informing  him 
of  the  real  cause  to  which  the  réduction  was  to  be  referred. 

It  would  also  be  edifying  to  know  when  and  wbere  the  présent 
Superintendent  assumed  the  title  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion as  Mr.  Graham  asserts  in  one  of  bis  letters. 

Lastly,  as  a  spécimen  of  the  kind  of  matter  which  fills  the 
eighteen  columns  taken  up  by  bis  letters,  we  will  only  mention 
the  reproach  addressed  to  tbe  Department  because  one  Protestant 


(1)  The  questions  that  hâve  référence  to  the  Book  of  the  Machabees  aro 
the  following  : 

56.  Give  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  old  man  Eleazar  and  of  the 
Machabees. 

57.  What  was  the  end  of  Antiochus  ? 

58.  Relate  the  chief  e.tploite  of  Judas  Machabœug. 

59.  What  was  the  condition  of  Judea  from  the  death  of  Judas  to  the 
accession  of  Herod  ? 
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institution  only  has  found  a  place  on  the  list  of  girls'  académies. 
The  reason  is  simply  this,  ihere  were  no  applications  —  the  Pro- 
testant académies  being  almost  without  exception  open  to  both 
sexes.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  complain  that  the  Laval 
University  is  not  on  the  list,  despite  the  fact  that  no  application 
has  ever  been  made  on  its  behalf.  As  to  the  rest,  Mr.  Graham 
may  hâve  already  convinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb, 
by  no  means  apocryphal,  which  déclares  that  no  man  is  a  prophet 
in  his  own  country.  His  letters  hâve  been  answered  by  a  news- 
paper  published  in  the  locality  in  which  the  Principal  résides  — 
the  Rickmond  Guardian  —  in  terms  much  more  severe  than  any 
we  should  hâve  cared  to  employ.  We  make  the  foUowing  extract 
for  the  édification  of  our  readers  : 

"  We  insert  to  day  Principal  Graham's  first  reply  to  thestrict- 
ures  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  upon  his  speech,  and 
those  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  inaugurated  the  agitation  for 
the  protection  of  Protestant  Educational  interests,  at  the  récent 
Convention  at  Montréal.  We  shall  of  course  publish  those  parts 
of  the  hon.  Superintendent's  review  to  which  référence  is  made 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  We  regret  that  the  length  of  the 
review  prevents  its  insertion  in  full  in  thèse  columns.  We  con- 
sidered  it  at  the  time  a  most  complète,  exhaustive,  and  crushing 
production — and  the  subséquent  continuance  of  the  agitation  by 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  in  question  is  only  another  instance 
showing  the  persistance  with  which  men  cling  to  exploded 
théories.  We  hâve  not  the  ghost  of  a  shadow  of  sympathy  with 
much  that  has  been  urged  in  opposition  to  the  school  law  j>er  se, 
or  its  administration  by  Dr.  Chauveau,  and  are  of  opinion  that 
the  objections  that  hâve  so  far  been  given  prominence  to,  in  récent 
letters  and  speeches,  will  not  be  endorsed  by  those  who  hâve  to  do 
with  the  management  of  our  Oommon  Schools  ;  in  others  mère 
side  issues  hâve  heen  raised  —  as  in  Principal  Graham's  reply. 
That  the  system  is  defective  in  many  respects  we  admit — in  some 
essential  particulars  perhaps.  But  we  deprccate  any  radical 
change  as  being  utterly  uncalled  for  ;  and  that  the  présent  law  or 
its  administration  by  Dr.  Chauveau  is  partial  in  its  opération,  we 
altogether  deny.  So  far  the  agitation,  while  it  has  been  charact- 
erized  by  a  great  amount  of  gas,  has  utterly  failed  to  throw  a 
solitary  ray  of  light  upon  a  very  difficult  subject." 


Twenty-fourth  Convention  of  the  Teachers'  Association 

in  connection  with  the  Jacques  Cartier 

Normal  School, 

HELD  OCT.  14,  1864  AJTD  JAN.  29,   1865. 

The  chair  having  been  taken  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Cassegrain  read  a  paper  on  Intuition. 

Tte  following  subject,  proposed  by  the  Président,  wasthen  debated: 
What  branches  should  be  taught  in  Elementary  and  Model  Schools 
respeciively,  and  howfar  should  each  be  studied  f 

Rev.  Mr.  Verreau  opened  the  discussion,  ab!y  exponnding  the  opi- 
nions held  on  thèse  points  by  divers  authorities,  and  was  foUowed  by 
Mr.  Caron,  Inspecter  of  Schools,  and  Messrs.  Emard,  Simays  and 
Archambault. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  then  made  some  observations  on 
the  subject  of  the  debate,  e.vplaining  how  différent  opinions  might  be 
reconciied.  He  recommended  the  classification  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  into  two  catégories,  the  first  to  include  ail  the  branches  of 
which  the  teaching  should  be  made  obligatory,  the  other  such  as  might 
be  taught  or  omitted  at  pleasure.  The  first  of  thèse  divisions  would 
naturally  include  reading,  writing,  catechism,  arithmetic,  éléments  of 
grammar  and  of  geography  ;  the  second,  reading  with  analysis,  history, 
book-keeping,  and  the  éléments  of  agriculture.     Object  lessons,  he 


added,  should  be  introduced  in  ail  the  schools,  because,  while  impart- 
ing  instruction,  they  had  the  effect  of  diversifying  the  Etudies  and 
rendering  them  more  agreeable. 

The  following  table  was  then,  after  some  further  discussion,  adopted 
by  the  meeting  : 

Eleme.ntabt  Schools. 
Subjects.  Bovi  to  be  taught. 

Reading Not  limited. 

Writing do 

Arithmetic As  far  as  Proportion. 

Catechism Xot  literally. 

Grammar Eléments. 

Geography  do 

History  of  Canada do 

Sacred  History do 

Object  Lessons do 

MoDEL  SCHOOI.3. 

Obligatory  branches.  Eow  to  be  taught. 

Reading With  analysia. 

Writmg Not  limited. 

Arithmetic In  ail  its  branches. 

Catechism Literally. 

Grammar Syntax. 

Letter  writing Eléments. 

Geography With  full  particulars. 

History  of  Canada do 

Sacred  History do 

Book-keeping Single  and  Double  entry. 

Optional  branches. 

Litcrature Eléments. 

Agriculture do 

Geometry do 

Algebra do 

Mensuration do 

Surveying do 

Mr.  Valade,  School  Inspector,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  History  of 
Canada  ;  after  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Paradis,  the  meeting  adjoumed 
to  the  last  Friday  in  May. 

Messrs.  Boudrias,  Priou,  Bellerose  and  H.  Pesant  promised  lectures 
for  the  next  convention,  when  the  following  subjects  will  also  be 
debated  :  What  are  the  bestmeihods  of  teaching  simple  and  compound 
Proportion^  and  What  is  the  best  French  Grammar  1 


Twenty-fourth  Convention  of  the  Teachera'  Association 
in  connection  with  the  Laval  Normal  School. 

HELD  ON  THE  27tH  AND  28lH  JAS.  1865. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Laçasse  was  reqnested  to  act  as 
sach  pro  tempore. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  adopted,  Mr. 
St.  Hilaire  delivered  a  lecture  on  Education. 

The  Superintendent  addressed  the  teachers  présent  on  varions  edu- 
cational subjects  of  practical  importance,  such  as  reading  with  critical 
analysis,  mental  arithmetic,  object  lessons  and  the  use  of  the  blaok 
board. 

The  meeting  then  adjonrned  to  the  foUowing  day. 

SECOXB   SITTKG. 

Mr.  Bardy,  Inspector  of  Schools,  read  a  paper  on  the  Duiies  of 
School  Inspecfors ;  after  which  the  following  subject  was  debated: 
What  are  the  principal  amendments  to  be  made  in  the  School  Laws 
in  the  interest  of  teachers  ? 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Department,  the  Savings 
Fund  and  the  subject  of  teachers'  salaries  formed  as  many  différent 
points  in  the  debate,  which  stands  adjoumed  to  the  next  meeting. 

It  was  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Dufresne,  seconded  by  Mr.  iTardif, 
unanimously 

Resolved,  — ^That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Langevin's  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Teaching  is  in  every  respect  an 
excellent  work,  and  is  destined  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  the 
managers  of  schools  in  Lower  Canada. 

Two  other  resolutions  recommending  the  work  above  mentioned  to 
.amilies,  and  more  especially  to  School  Inspectors  and  teachers,  were 
also  agreed  to. 

It  was  further  resolved,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Laçasse,  that  the  Secretary 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


be  directed  to  apply  to  the  Iiispectors  of  Schoola  for  lists  of  ail  the 
teachers  employed  in  their  respective  districts. 

The  Hou.  P.  J.  0.  Chauveau  niade  some  observations  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  amendments  in  the  School  Laws  with  the  view  of 
giving  the  teachers  the  benefit  of  his  counsels  in  the  discussion  of  that 
very  important  question. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Superintendent  for  his  attention  to  the  Asso- 
ciation closed  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

Messrs.  Thibault,  Pelletier  and  Potvin  entered  their  names  as  lectu- 
rers  at  the  next  meeting. 


Notices  of  Books  ai.d  Publications. 

Ryerson. — Remarks  on  the  new  Separate  School  agitation  ;  By 
Dr.  Ryerson.     Lovell  &  Gibson,  Publishers,  Toronto  ;  1SG5. — 26  pp. 

Sagard. — Histoire  du  Canada  ;  By  Frère  Gabriel  Sagard,  Théodat. 
Fac-similé  of  the  édition  of  163G  ;  Paris,  Ist.  vol.  Tross.  12  fr. 

Sagard's  History  of  Canada  published  in  1636,  of  whioh  this  is  an 
e'K.a.ci fac-similé,  had  become  exceedingly  rare,  only  two  copies  being 
known  to  exist  in  this  country — one  in  the  library  of  the  Laval 
University,  the  other  in  the  possession  of  one  of  our  ablest  coUectors. 
Le  grand  voyage  au  pays  des  Hitrons,  by  the  same  author,  has  also 
become  almost  a  literary  curiosity,  six  copies  only,  as  far  as  we  know, 
being  now  in  Canada.  We  hâve  recently  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
fac-similé  reprint  of  a  stiU  rarer  work,  i.  e.  Cartier's  Second  Voyage 
to  Canada,  of  which  the  only  copy  known  to  exist  is  that  iu  the  pos- 
session of  the  British  Muséum.  The  présent  reprint  will  be  in  four 
volumes  and  will  be  sold  at  48  frs. 

Carayo}}.— Premières  missions  des  Jésuites  au  Canada.  JLettres 
et  documents  inédits.  Published  by  le  P.  A.  Carayon  ;  Paris,  1  vol. 
8vo.  xvi-304  p.  12  fr. 

Napoléon  HI. — Histoire  de  Jules  César  avec  une  préface  par  S. 
M.  V Empereur  des  Français  ;  vol.  Ist,  large  4to,  vi-361  p.,  Paria.  With 
four  maps  and  a  Portrait  of  Julius  CiEsar. 

English  and  German  translations  are  being  prepared  simultaneously. 
The  Sultan  has  also  ordered  a  translation  iu  the  Tui'kish  language. 

Marcod. — Notice  sur  les  gisements  des  lentilles  trilobitifères  taconi- 
ques  de  la  Poinie-Lévis  au  Canada,  par  M.  Jules  Marcou,  {extrait  des 
Bulletins  delà  société  Géologique  de  France)  ;  Paria,  16  p.  and  2  Plates. 

MARTiGrr. — Dictionnaire  des  antiquités  chrétiennes,  contenant  le 
résumé  de  tout  ce  qu'il  est  essentiel  de  connaître  sur  les  origines  chré- 
tiennes jusqu'au  moyen  âge  exclusivement,  ouvrage  accompagné  de  270 
gravures  ;  8  vo,  viii-681  p.  Paris,  Hachette.  15  fr. 

Le  Foyer  Canadien. — The  first  fournumbers  for  1865  which  come 
to  hand  under  the  same  cover,  contain  among  other  articles,  an  excel- 
lent biographical  sketch  of  the  Rev.  abbé  Ferland,  by  Mr.  Lajoie,  and 
an  essay  by  Mr.  LaRue  on  the  historical  songs  of  Canada  which  is 
a  sequel  to  his  former  article  on  the  popular  ballada  current  among 
the  colonista. 

Gagnon. — Les  chansons  populaires  du  Canada,  recueillies  et  publiées 
avec  annotations, paroles  et  musique, par  M.  Ernest  Gagnon;  Ist  Part. 
Office  of  Le  Foyer. 

Cauchon. — L'  Union  des  Provinces  de  l'Amérique  Britannique  du 
Nord,  par  V Honorable  Joseph  Cauchon;  Québec,  8vo.  152  p.  Côté. 
The  same  work  iu  English,  translated  by  Mr.  Macanley. 

Casgrain. — Histoire  de  la  Mère  Maiie  de  l'Incarnation,  première 
Supérieure  des  Ursidines  de  la  Nouvelle-France,  précédée  d'une 
esquisse  sur  l' histoire  religieuse  des  premiers  temps  de  cette  colonie, 
par  l'abbé  H.  B.  Casgrain;  Québec,  8vo.  467  p.  G.  E.  Desbarats. 


MONTHLY    SUMMARY 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— Education  as  well  as  patriotism  moums  the  death  of  Edward  Ererett. 
Besides  the  numerous  higli  civil  .and  diplomatie  offices  which  ho  adorncd, 
he  was  for  four  years  a  laborious  teachcr— professer  of  Greek  in  Harvard 
Collège.  Though  but  twenty-one  years  of  âge,  when  he  received  this 
nppointmeut,  his  lectures  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  Greek 
literature  in  America.  During  his  professorship  he  translated  Buttmann's 
Greek  Grammar  and  edited  the  North  Amencan  Rcview.  While  acting 
as  governor,  he  was  very  efficient  in  the  organization  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  founding  the  normal  schools.     The  state  has  ever  had 


reason  to  regret  that  his  cherished  plan  of  devoting  the  "  surplue  revenue 
of  the  United  States,"  to  the  school-fund,  was  not  adopted.  His  lectures 
and  .addresses  on  éducation  alone  are  monuments  of  his  masterly  éloquence, 
as  well  as  his  zeal  iu  behalf  of  public  instruction.  Mr.  Everett  has  been 
présent  at  every  examination  and  exhibition  of  the  Everett  Grammar 
School,  Boston,  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest.  The  schoola  of  Boston 
closed  on  the  day  of  his  funeral. — Massachxaetts  Teacher. 

— The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  this  city  may  take  crédit  to  them- 
selves  for  their  well  appoiuted  educational  establishments,  and  more  espe- 
cially  for  being  the  first  this  fall  to  set  up  night-schools  for  young  men. 
In  other  cities  night-schools  are  camed  on  under  the  auspices  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  and  the  scheme  is  made  extremely  efBcient  by  the  addition  of 
classes  for  young  women.  Indeed  a  Mechanics'  Institute  that  does  not 
embrace  some  means  for  educating  young  men  other  than  the  circulation 
of  books  and  the  keeping  up  a  reading  room  is  a  mère  sham.  The  lending 
library  will  be  fouud  patronized  only  by  the  novel  reader  or  literary  dibbler, 
while  books  of  instruction  in  the  practical  arts  au  sciences  are  untouched, 
because  the  young  people  "who  resort  to  thèse  places  for  mental  food  bave 
not  the  elementary  éducation  necessary  to  enable  them  to  read  scientifio 
books  with  profit  to  themselves.  A  library  is  merely  a  help  to  a  System 
of  instruction.  An  advertisement  appeared  in  our  columns  lately,  on  behalf 
of  those  students  who  wish  to  dévote  a  part  of  their  time  to  teaching. 
Now,  the  abilities  of  some  of  thèse  young  men  might  be  turned  to  account 
in  teaching  uight  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  hint  will  not  be  lost,  and 
that  our  Protestant  population  will  see  the  necessity  for  thèse  schols  as 
■well  as  Roman  Catholics. — Kingston  News. 

LITERARY  DÎTEILIGENCE. 

— M.  Edmond  About  wrote  in  a  report  of  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  "  M. 
Lepere  is  skilful,  educated,  more  than  intelligent."  M.  Lepere  inquired, 
by  note,  of  the  writer  what  he  meant.  "  What  do  you  mean  to  say,  su?  î 
I  am  very  much  afraid  you  mean  to  aaj  that  I  am  better  educated  than 
intelligent,  and  that  the  comma  signifies  nothing.  And  even  if  it  is  there, 
it  might  not  hâve  been  there."  M.  About  replied  :  "  The  comma  proves, 
sir,  that  I  look  upou  you  as  a  man  who  is  educated,  and  more  than 
intelligent.'  M.  Lepere  was  not  satisfied,  and  appealed  to  the  law  to 
redress  his  grievances.  M.  About  answered  :  "  I  am  challenged  to  explain, 
and  say  that  if  that  comma  be  a  serious,  soUd,  established,  intentional 
comma,  and  if  I  meant  to  say  that  M.  Lepere  was  both  an  educated  man 
and  a  man  of  remarkable  intelligence,  I  hasten  to  déclare  that  I  was  stUl 
under  that  impression  when  I  wrote  my  article,  that  is  to  say,  a  fortnighi 
ago. — Publishers'  Circular. 

— From  a  document  recently  published,it  appears  that  the  Impérial  Library 
of  France  (somethnes  called  the  Royal  and  sometimes  the  National 
Library)  contains  2  million  printed  volumes,  200,000  manuscripts,  3  million 
prints,  and  over  300,000  charts  and  topographical  maps,  sketches  &c., 
besides  its  valuable  collections  of  medals  and  antiques. — Paris  Union. 

—  Pubhc  lectures  by  eminent  men  are  much  in  fashion  just  now  in 
France.  Among  those  who  hâve  recently  applied  for  pennission  to  parti- 
cipate  in  this  mode  of  popular  instruction  are  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  and 
counts  de  Montalembert  and  de  Falloux. 

SCIENTIFIO   INTELLIGENCE. 

— Life  everywhere  !  The  air  is  crowded  with  birds — beautiful,  tenderj 
intelligent  bh-ds,  to  whom  life  is  a  song  and  a  thriUing  anxiety — the 
anxiety  of  love.  The  air  is  swarming  with  insects — those  little  animated 
miracles.  The  waters  are  peopled  with  innumerable  forms — from  the 
animalcule,  so  small  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  them  would 
not  weigh  a  grain,  to  the  whale,  so  large  that  it  seems  an  island  as  it 
sleeps  upon  the  waves.  The  beJ  of  the  sea  is  alive  with  polyps,  carps, 
star-fishes,  and  with  shell-animalcules.  The  rugged  face  of  the  rock  is 
scarred  by  the  sdent  boring  of  soft  creatm'es,  and  blackened  with  countless 
muscles,  barnacles  and  limpets. 

Life  everywhere  !  On  the  earth,  in  the  earth,  crawling,  creeping,  bur- 
rowing,  bormg,  leaping,  running.  If  the  sequestered  coolness  of  the  wood 
tempt  us  to  saunter  into  its  checkered  shade,  we  are  salutcd  by  the  din  of 
numerous  msects,  the  twitter  of  birds,  the  scrambling  of  squirrels,  the 
startlcd  rush  of  unseen  beasts,  ail  telling  how  populous  is  this  seeming 
soltitude. — If  we  pause  before  a  tree,  or  shrub,  or  plant,  our  cursory  and 
half-abstracted  glance  detects  a  colony  of  varions  inhabitants.  We  pluck 
a  flower,  and  in  its  bosom  we  see  many  a  charming  insect  busy  iu  its 
appoiuted  labor.  We  pick  up  a  f-iUen  leaf,  and  if  nothing  is  visible  on  it, 
there  is  probably  the  trace  of  an  insect  larva  hidden  in  its  tissue,  and 
awaiting  its  development.  The  drop  of  dew  upon  this  leaf  will  probably 
contain  its  animais,  under  the  microscope.  The  same  microscope  reveals 
that  the  "  blood-rain"  suddcnlyappearmg  ou  bread  and  awakening  super- 
stitions terrors,  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  minute  animais  (Monas 
prodigosu)  ;  iind  that  the  vast  tracts  of  snow  which  are  reddeued  in  a 
single  night,  owe  their  culor  to  the  marvelous  rapidity  in  reproduction  of 
a  minutfr  plaut  {Prolaccus  nivalis.)  The  very  mold  which  covers  our 
chccse,  our  bread,  our  jam,  or  our  ink,  and  disfigures  our  damp  walls,  is 
nothmg  but  a  collection  of  plants.    The  many  colored  fîre  which  sparkles 
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on  the  surface  of  a  summer  sea  at  night,  as  the  vessel  plows  her  way,  or 
Tvhich  drips  from  the  oars  in  lines  of  jeweled  light  is  produced  by  millions 
of  minute  animais. — JS^ew  York  Teacher. 

The  American  Academy  of  Sciences  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington last  month.  Prof.  Agassiz  read  a  paper  "  On  glacial  phenomena 
and  the  présent  configuration  of  the  State  of  Maine,"  which  gave  rise  to 
an  animated  discussion.  Some  of  the  other  papers  read  were  :  "  On  the 
dimensions  and  proportions  of  American  soldiers,"  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  of 
New  Yorli  ;  "  On  a  method  of  e.thibiting  certain  statistics  of  hospitals,"  by 
Dr.  John  L.  Leconte  ;  "  On  the  changes  that  hâve  taken  place  on  Charles- 
ton  bar  since  the  sinliing  of  the  obstructions,  as  developed  by  the  coast- 
survey,"  by  Prof  J.  E.  Hilgard.  Gen.  Meigs,  Prof  0.  M.  Hood,  and  Dr. 
Kirtland  hâve  been  elected  to  the  vacancies  in  the  American  Academy  of 
Sciences,  caused  by  the  deaths  of  Gen.  Totten  and  Professors  Silliman  and 
Hubbard.  The  corresponding  members  elect  are  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison, 
geologist,  président  of  the  royal  society  ;  Alexander  Braun,  the  Prussian 
botanist;  G.  B.  Aing,  astronomer  royal  ;  F.  Wcehler  and  Victor  Reynault, 
chemist. — Mass.  Teacher. 

NECROLOGICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

—  The  death  of  the  Rev.  Abbé  Ferland  which  occurred  suddenly  at 
Québec  on  the  11  th  January  last,  leaves  a  blank  that  will  be  very  sensibly 
felt  in  the  Canadian  world  of  letters.  As  Chaplam  of  the  garrison,  bis 
kindness  and  urbanity  had  endeared  to  him  many  friends,  while  his  acknow- 
ledged  talent  as  a  writer  had  found  a  host  of  admirers  among  his  fellow 
countrymen  and  the  reading  public  generally.  Mr.  Ferland  (Jean  B.  An- 
toine) was  born  at  Montréal  on  the  25th  December  1805  and  had,  therefore, 
just  completed  his  58th  year  when  he  died.  He  was  of  an  old  family 
that,  coming  from  Poitou,  France,  had  settled  on  the  Island  of  Orléans 
and  whose  name  was  originally  Freland.  The  siibject  of  our  sketchi  when 
a  boy,  proceeded  with  his  parents  to  Kingston  and  there  received  a  part  of 
his  éducation  under  the  care  of  Mgr.  Gaulin,  the  bishop  of  that  diocèse, 
who,  perceiving  the  capabilities  of  his  young  pupil,  transferred  him  to  the 
collège  of  Nicolet,  where  he  completed  his  studies  and  remained  as  profes- 
Bor  long  after  he  had  been  ordained  a  priest.  Having,  as  curé,  ministered 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  several  parishes  successively,  and  having  also 
creditably  acquitted  liimself  of  several  missions  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance, he  was  appointed  Professer  of  History  at  the  Laval  University  and 
Chaplain  to  liis  co-religionists  in  garrison  at  Québec,  for  which  ministry  ' 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue  and  his  amiable  disposition  | 
and  manners  rendered  him  eminently  qualified.  His  funeral  service  was 
performed  in  the  Cathedral,  the  archbishop  oÊBciating,  and  Col.  Gordon, 
the  ofEcers  of  the  garrison  and  several  dotachments  of  troops  under  arms 
being  in  attendanoe. 

—  It  is  with  extrême  regret  that  we  are  called  upon  to  record  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  George  Moifatt  which  occurred  rather  unexpectedly  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th  February  at  his  résidence  in  Montréal. 

Mr.  Mofifatt  was  born  on  the  13th  August  1787,  at  Sidehead,  m  Were- 
dale,  Durham  county,  England,  and  was  only  13  years  of  âge  when  he 
came  to  Canada  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Ogilvy  of  the  firm  of  Parker, 
Gerrard  &  Ogilry.  He  was  educated  at  Sorel,  under  the  care  of  itr.  Nelson, 
father  of  Drs.  Robert  and  Wolfred  Nelson,  and  at  an  early  âge  entered  the 
service  of  the  above  named  firm,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  iufluential 
in  the  country.  He  subsequently  passed  into  the  employment  of  Messrs. 
McTavish  &  McGillevray,  then  a  leading  hoiise  engaged  in  the  fur  trade, 
and,  in  the  interest  of  his  new  employers,  attended  many  adventurous 
expéditions  into  the  great  Nor'-west  territory. 

For  more  than  50  years  he  was  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Gerrard,  Gil- 
lespie  &  Moffatt  which  at  his  death  still  existed  under  the  name  of  Gillespie, 
Moffatt  &  Co.  In  1829,  he  was  appointed  a  meraber  of  the  Législative 
Council  of  Lower  Canada  by  Sir  James  Kempt,  and  during  the  rébellion 
formed  part  of  the  Spécial  Coimcil.  In  1841  he  was,  together  with  Mr. 
Benjamin  Holmes,  elected  to  represent  Montréal  in  the  first  Parliament  of 
United  Canada.  Mr.  Moffatt  had  been  for  some  time  previously  the  leader 
of  the  British  party  in  Lower  Canada,  and  had  taken  a  very  active  part 
in  the  political  contests  of  this  eventful  period.  An  incident  related  by  the 
Montréal  Gazette,  which  happened  about  this  time,  will  aptly  illustrate  his 
firmness  m  exacting  the  respect  which  he  held  to  be  due  to  the  dignity  of 
that  branch  of  the  Législature  of  which  he  then  formed  a  part. 

While  in  England,  Lord  Melbourne  having,  at  an  interview,  made  use  of 
the  expression  upstarts  in  referring  to  the  Législative  councillors,  our 
colonial  representa,tive  at  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the  minister  which  com- 
pelled  him  to  make  a  fuU  apology. 

In  1843,  being  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Baldwin-Lafoutaine  cabinet 
whose  décision  to  remove  the  seat  of  Government  from  Kingston  to  Mont- 
réal he  viewed  m  the  light  of  a  breach  of  faith  towards  Upper  Canada— the 
possession  of  the  capital  having  been  guaranteed  to  that  section  of  the 
province  by  Lord  Sydenham— Mr.  Moffatt  Èhose  rather  to  resi<rn  than  vote 
agaiust  the  material  interests  of  his  constituents  or  against  his  own  Per- 
sonal convictions.  He  also  deelmed  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  Upper 
House  proffered  by  Lord  Metcalfe,  believing  that  he  could  not  accent  of 
auy  compensation  for  a  sacrifice  made  to  his  principles.  Such  personal 
traits  indicate  a  proud  and  noble  character  and  reflect  honor  on  the 
memory  of  a  statesman.     During  the  crisis  of  1843-1844,  he  naturally 


sided  with  Lord  Metcalfe,  and,  together  with  Mr.  de  Bleury,  again  con- 
tested  the  élection  for  the  city  of  Montréal  with  the  Opposition  candidates, 
Messrs.  Drummond  and  Beaubien.  A  violent  struggle  ensued,  but  the 
ministerialists  were  declared  the  victors.  At  the  following  gênerai  élection 
he  declined  the  candidature  and  withdrew  altogether  from  the  political 
arena  never  again  to  enter  it,  except  momentarily  during  the  excitement 
which  attended  the  passage  of  the  Rehellion  Losses  Bill,  a  measure  which 
he  opposed. 

Mr.  Moffatt  was  rather  above  the  médium  height,  with  a  fine,  open  conn- 
tenance,  very  dignified  yet  graceful  in  his  bearing.  Although  not  éloquent, 
he  spoke  with  force  and  his  words  carried  conviction  to  tlie  minds  of  his 
hearers.  The  evening  before  his  death  he  had  remained  in  his  office  until 
six  o'clock  closing  his  lett«rs  for  the  European  packet,  and  appeared  to  be 
in  his  usual  good  health  and  spirits.  He  had  attained  the  âge  of  77  years 
when  he  died. 

—  Two  gentlemen  who  in  their  time  bave  been  instrumental  in  promo- 
ting  Education  in  this  country,  and  who  hâve  now  passed  away  from  the 
scène  of  their  labors,  claim  a  brief  notice  at  our  hands  ;  we  allude  to  Messrs. 
Burrage  and  Jeffrey  Haie.  The  first,  who  had  come  to  Canada  to  take 
charge  of  a  grammar  school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
was  during  many  years  secretary  to  that  corporation,  and  when  he  died, 
was  stUl  in  receipt  of  a  pension  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  that 
capacity.  He  had  many  pupils  in  Québec,  where  he  also  conducted  an 
academy  at  which  several  prominent  men  of  that  city  were  formed.  Mr. 
Jeffrey  Haie  was  the  son  of  Receiver  General  Haie,  and  a  zealous  and 
libéral  friend  of  learning.  He  founded  and  maintained  several  schools  and 
acted  gratuitiously  as  secretary  to  several  benevolent  and  charitable  socie- 
ties  during  many  years.  He  was  the  brother  of  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Haie  of 
Portneuf  and  Sherbrooke. 

STATI3TICA1  INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  Postmaster-General's  report  for  1863  shows  that  the  correspon- 
dence  of  the  kingdom  bas  risen  from  about  70,000,000  of  letters  in  1839 
(the  last  year  preceding  the  introduction  of  penny  postage)  to  upwards  of 
640,000,000  of  letters  in  1863.  The  tables  show  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  réceptacles  for  letters  throughout  the  kingdom  bas  increased  at 
the  rate  of  52  per  cent.,  whilst  the  iuhabited  houses  throughout  the  kingdom 
bave  increased  at  the  rate  of  only  8  per  cent.  The  foreign  and  colonial 
letters  coming  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  delivery  are  about  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  number  of  letters  delivered,  and  the  letters  despatched  to  foreign 
countries  and  colonies  are  nearly  equal  in  number  to  those  which  are 
received.  The  most  remarkable  increase  is  in  the  case  of  France.  In  1854, 
before  the  réduction  of  postage  thither,  the  correspondence  amounted  only 
to  3,000,000  letters  ;  in  1857  it  was  4,206,000  ;  and  in  1863  it  had  reached 
6,373,000.  It  is  believed  that  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  letters 
posted  in  London  contain  printed  enclosures,  mostly  advertisements. 
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Table  of  the  Apportionment  of  the  Superior  Education  Fund  for  1864, 
under  the  Act  I8th  Vict.,  Cap.  54. 

List  No.  1. — Ukiversities. 
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McGill  Collège 

To  the  same  for  one  year' s  salarj  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Institution,  the 
salary  of  the  Messenger,  and  for  contin 
gent  expenses 

Bishop's  Collège 


671  00 
1500  00 


671  00 
I6S7  00 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 
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List  No.  2.— Classical  Collèges. 

List  No.  4. — Académies  for  Bots,  ce  Mixed. 

KAMB    OP   INSTITUTION. 

t 

•s 

!5 

k 

i 

a 

'S.'i 

a 

< 

NAME    OF    institution. 

1 

=2 

i 

249 
231 
211 
252 
191 
238 
250 

137 
120 
103 
,0 

1721  00 
1721  00 
1377  00 
1721  00 
1377  00 
1377  00 
1128  00 

1128  00 
750  00 
600  00 
400  00 

1687  00 
1687  00 
1350  00 
1687  00 
1350  00 
1350  00 
1128  00 

1128  00 
1012  00 

588  00 
392  00 

Aylmer,  (Catliolic) 

75 
34 
228 
126 
146 
70 
60 
140 
49 
84 
75 
18 
63 
34 
75 
82 
48 
140 
73 
107 
40 
65 
62 
105 
238 
50 
55 
195 
55 
108 
119 
55 

88 
267 
39 
103 
65 
75 
92 
31 
105 
142 
233 
80 
40 
80 
49 
77 
350 
34 
60 
8i 
90 
180 
120 
20 
100 
125 
92 
108 
50 
55 
375 

228  00 
228  00 
228  00 
228  00 
152  00 
169  00 
152  00 
340  00 
152  00 
340  00 
178  00 
152  00 
304  00 
152  00 
152  00 
152  00 
152  00 
152  00 
480  00 
228  00 
152  00 
304  00 
135  00 
228  00 
203  00 
228  00 
203  00 
152  00 
152  00 
152  00 
304  00 
152  00 
152  00 
338  00 
304  00 
304  00 
152  00 
304  00 
338  00 
203  00 
135  00 
228  00 
228  00 
353  00 
152  00 
233  00 
304  00 
152  00 
338  00 
400  00 

135  oa 

228  00 
182  00 
304  00 
542  00 
185  00 
150  00 
152  00 
228  00 
152  00 
Ï3  00 
133  00 

222  00 

Aylmer,  (Protestant) 

222  00 

Beauharuais,  St.  Clément 

Bonin,  St.  Andrews,  Argenteuil 

222  00 

222  00 

BaieduFebvre 

148  00 

Baie  St.  Paul 

164  00 

Barnston 

148  00 

"         "      of  Québec,  for  the  éducation 
of  30  pupils  uamed  by  Government 

Belœil 

330  00 

Chambly 

173  00 

Cap  Santé 

148  00 

ClarenceviUe 

295  00 

Clarendon 

148  00 

13359  00 

Cassville 

Total 

148  00 

Cookshire        .                

t 

148  00 

OLLE 

SES. 

Banville 

222  00 

Dudswell    

148  00 

Dunham 

Durham    No    1. 

131  00 

St.  Eustache 

222  00 

Farnham,  (Catholic) 

197  00 

Farnham,  (Protestant) 

222  00 

197  00 

St.  Colomban  de  Siïlery 

148  00 

148  00 

Gentilly                  

148  00 

295  00 

Geortfeville. 

148  00 

St.  Grégoire 

148  00 

List  No.  3.— Industrial  C 

Huntingdon 

328  00 

St.  John,  Dorchester,  (Catholic) 

295  00 

S. 

'S 

1 
a 

|i 
< 

=2 

< 

St.  John,  Dorchester,  (Protestant) 

St.  Jean,  Isle  d'Orléans 

295  00 
148  00 

295  00 

328  00 

197  00 

131  00 

L'Islet  

222  00 

Montréal  Catholic  Commercial  Academy  .  . 

222  00 
246  00 

ste.Marth-I;;::.":;:."::::".:::".'::::;::; 

148  00 

226  00 
295  00 

141 
277 
150 
13G 

84 
145 
174 
121 
115 
182 
167 
105 

55 
337 
246 

845  00 
1000  00 
845  00 
845  00 
338  00 
845  00 
600  00 
338  00 
500  00 
178  00 
338  00 
253  00 
253  00 
342  00 
500  00 

829  00 
900  00 
829  00 
829  00 
332  00 
829  00 
580  00 
332  00 
490  00 
225  00 
332  00 
248  00 
248  00 
336  00 
490  00 

148  00 

Masson 

Sherbrooke" 

328  00 

St.  Michel  de  Bellechasse 

131   00 

Laval 

222  00 

Rigaud 

340  00 

Stp.  Marie  de  Beauce 

Stanstead 

526  00 

Rimouski 

131  00 

Verchères 

148  00 

Varennes 

222  00 

Québec  Commercial  and  Literary  Acad 

148  00 

93  00 

St.  Laurent 

129  00 

Bedtbrd  Hic^h  School 

100  00 

St.  Hyacinthe  Girouard  Academy 

150  00 

7829  00 

Total 

13394  00 
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List  No.  5. — Académies  fob  GmLS, 


KAME   OF  INSTITUTION, 


Ste.  Anne  de  Lapérade .  . 
St.  Ambroise  de  Kildare . 
L'Assomption 


Baie  St.  Paul . 


Bouclierville 

Cedars 

Chambly 

St.  Césaire 

Ste.  Crois 

CowansTille 

St.  Charles,  Industiy 

Châteauguay 

St.  Clément 

St.  Cj-prien 

St.  Denis 

St.  Elizabeth 

St.  Eustache 

St.  Grégoire 

Ste.  Geneviève , 

St.  Henri  de  Mascouche 

St.  Hilaire 

St.  Hugues 

St.  Hyacinthe,  Sœure  de  la  Charité 

St.  Hyacinthe,  Sœurs  de  la  Présenution.  . . 

L'islet 

ne-Verte 

St.  Johns,  Dorehester 

St.  Jacques  de  l'Achigan 

St.  Joseph  de  Lévis 

Kakouna 

Kamonraska 

Laprairie .• 

Longaeuil 

St.  Lin 

St.  Laurent,  Jacques-Cartier 

Long  Point 

Montréal,  (board  for  12  Deaf  &  Dumb  Females.) 

Ste.  Marie  de  Monnoir 

Ste.  Marie  de  Beauce 

St.  Martin 

St.  Michel  de  Bellechasse 

St.  Nicolas 

St.  Paul  de  l'Industrie 

Pointe-Claire 

Pointe-aux-Trembles,  Hochelaga 

Pointe-aux-Tremblee,  Portneuf. 

Rivière-Ouelle 

Rimouslii. 

Ste.  Scholastique 

Sherbrooke 

Sorel 

Ste.  Thérèse , 

St.  Thomas  de  PierreviUe 

St.  Timothée 

St.  Thomas  de  Montmagny 

Varennes 

Yamachiche 

St.  Benoit 

Three  River» 

Ste.  Famille 

Terrtbonne 

Trois  Pistoles,  No.  1 

Taudreuil 

St.  Denis  Btrwt  Academy,  iloutreftl 

Berthier,  (County  of  Berthier) 


135  00 
93  00 
135  00 
114  00 
114  00 
93  00 
93  00 
93  00 
152  00 
127  00 
152 
152 


203  00 
96  00 

228  00 
93  00 
93  00 
93  00 

304 

135  00 

135  00 

135  00 

133 

228 

203  00 


152  00 


304  00 
93  00 
203  00 
152  00 
449  00 
152  00 


228  00 
93  00 
93  00 


174 

228  00 
101  00 
304  00 
350  00 
93  00 
152  00 


135 


133  08 
93  fiO 
150  00 


List  No.  6. — Model  Schools. 


SAME  or  INSTITrilON. 


133  00 
93  00 
133  00 
112  00 
112  00 
93  00 
93  00 
93  00 
149  00 
125  00 
149  00 
149  00 
199  00 
93  00 
149  00 
93  00 
93  00 
199  00 
96.  00 


93  00 
93  00 
298  00 
133 

133  00 
133  00 
131  00 
224  00 
199  00 
298  00 
166  00 
149  00 


149  00 
440  00 
149  00 
166  00 


199  00 
199  00 
171  00 
224  00 

99  00 
298  00 
343  00 

93  00 
149  00 
133  00 
224  00 
166  00 
149  00 
149  00 
224  00 
191   00 


St.  Andrew's  School,  Québec 

British  and  Canadian  Sch.  Soc,  Montréal . . 
Col.  Church  and  School  Soc,  Sherbrooke. . 
British  and  Canadian  Sch.  Soc,  Québec. . . 

National  School,  Québec 

Point  St.  Charles,  Montréal 

Society  of  Education,  Québec 

"  "         Three  Eivers 

Free  School  in  connection  with  the  Ameri 

can  Presbyterian  School  Soc,  Montréal. 

Lorette,  Girls'  school 


Stanfold 

St.  Francis,  Indian  school 

Québec,  Lower  Town,  Infant  school 

Québec,  Upper  Town,  Infant  school 

St.  Jacques,  Montréal 

To  the  Cath.  Com.  of  the  City  of  Québec. 

Deschambeault 

St.  Constant 

St.  Jacques  le  Mineur 

Point  Claire 

Lachine 

Côte  des  Neiges 

St.  Antoine  de  Tilly 

St.  Edouard  de  NapierviUe 

Ste.  Philomène 

St.  François  du  Lac 

Laprairie 

LacoUe 

Coteau  St.  Louis 

Rivière  du  Loup 

Ste.  Anne  de  Lapérade 

St.  Romuald  de  Lévis,  (Etch.) 

St.  Charles,  St.  Hyacinthe 

St.  Grégoire 

St.  Henri,  Hochelaga 

Beaumont 

St.  Andrew,  Kamonraska 

Ste.  Anne  des  Plaines 

St.  Césaire 

St.  Joachim,  Two  Mountains 

Boucherville 

Lachine,  Dissentients 

Malbaie 

Ste.  Rose 

St.  Denis,  Kamonraska 

Chicoutimi 


131  00 


Bury 

Châteauguay 

St.  Hilaire 

Ste  Seholastique 

St.  Joseph  de  Lévis 

St.  Michel  Archange 

■St.  Jean  Deschaillons 

St.  Gervais 

St.  Nicolas,  Lévis 

St.  Isidore,  Laprairie 

St.  Henri  de  Lauzon 

Grande  Baie 

Sommerset 

Ste.  Geneviève  de  Batiscan . 

St.  Valentin 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul 

Ste.  Martine,  (boys) 

Bécancour 


511  00 

676  00 

169  00 

740 

375 

250  00 

946 

509  00 

338  00 

676  00 

133  00 

133  00 

56  00 

169  00 

169  00 

205  00 

845  00 

338  00 

152 

114 

114  00 

152  00 

74  00 

74 

74  00 

74  00 

74 

74 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

140  00 

74 

74  00 

74  00 

74 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74 

74  00 
74  00 
152  00 
56 
56 

56  00 
56  00 
56  00 


501  00 

663  00 

166  00 

726  00 

368  00 

245  00 

927  00 

499  00 

332  00 

663  00 

133  00 

133  00 

56  00 

166  00 

166  00 

201  00 

828  00 

332  00 

149  00 

112  00 

112  00 

149  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

138  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00. 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

74  00 

149  00 

74  00 

56  00 

56  00 

56  00 

56  00 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 
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List  No.  6.— Model  Schools. — (Confinued.) 


NAME   OF    INSTITUTION. 


St.  Hubert 

St.  Jérôme 

Ste.  Gertrade 

St.  Charles,  Bellechasae,  (boys) 

St.  George,  Cacouna 

Pointeaux-Trembles,  Portneuf 

Ste.  Cécile,  Beauharnais 

Bboulements 

Prot.  Model  School,  Panet  Street,  Montréal, 

St.  Laurent,  Montmorency 

Rawdon, 

St.  Gervais 

Notre-Dame  de  la  Victoire,  Lévis 

Rigaud,  (Convent) 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  (Convent) 

Sch.  of  Visitation  St.,  Queb.  Sub.,  Montréal. 

St.  Jean,  Port  Joly,  (girls) 

Laoolle,  Dissentients 

Ste.  Anne,  No.  2,  Kamouraska 

Melbourne,  (girls,) 

German  Protestant  School  of  Montréal 

Pointe  du  Lac 

St.  Edouard,  Témiscouata,  (girls) , 

Château-Richer 

Lotbinière 

Rivière-Ouelle 

St.  Narcisse 

St.  Paschal 

Ste.  Famille,  Island  of  Orléans 

Ste.  Foye 

St.  Stanislas 

Leeds 

St.  Henri  de  Mascouche 

Ecureuils 

St.  Jean  Chrysostôme,  No.  2 

Rivière-des-Prairies 

St.  Louis  de  Gouzague 

St.  Léon 

St.  Aimé 

St.  Patrick  Cath.  Sch.,  Point  St.  Chs.,  Mont. 

St.  John's  Suburb,  Québec 

St.  Alexandre,  Iberville 

L' Acadie 

Ste.  Claire,  D 

St.  Charles,  Bellechasse,  (girls) 

Cap  St.  Ignace 

Escoumins 

St.  Edouard,  Témiscouata,  (boys) 


5G  00 
5G  00 
74  00 
74  00 
56  00 
74 
74 
74 
74 

74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74 
74 

74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
56  00 
74 

56  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74 

74  00 
74  00 
74 
74 

74  00 
74  00 
74 
74 

74  00 
56  00 
56  00 
56 
56 
56 

74  0.0 
74 
74 
74 
74 

74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74 
74 


56  00 
56  00 
74  00 
74  00 
56  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
56  00 
74  00 
56  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
56  00 
56 
56 
56 
56 

74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 


List  No.'S.— Model  Schools. — ÇConiinued.) 


NAME  or  institution. 


St.  Frederick,  Drummond 

Pjerville 

St.  Irénée 

St.  Philippe 

St.  Calixte  de  Sommerset 

St.  Roch  de  l' Achigan 

St.  Henri,  Dissentients 

Henriville,  Iberville 

Arthabaskaville 

St.  Anselme,  (Convent) 

Carleton 

Coteau  du  Lac 

Deschambeault,  (Convent) 

St.  Henri,  Hochelaga,  (Convent). 

Ste.  Hélène,  Kamouraska 

Inverness 

Ste.  Julie,  Megantic 

St.  Lambert,  Lévis 

Matane 

Magog 

Ste.  Martine,  (girls) 

Nicolet 

St.  Placide,  Two  Mountains 

Ste.  Ursule 

Sault-aux-Récollets 

Sherrington 

Huntingdon 

Henryville,  (Convent) 

West  Shefford 

St.  Romuald  de  Lévis,  (girls)  .  .  . . 

West  Farnham 

West  Brome 

Berthier,  B.,  Dissentients 

Coteau  Landing,  (girls) 

St.  Stanislas 

Château-Richer,  (girls) 

St.  Auicet 

St.  Jean-Baptiste  Village 

St.  Janvier 

Ste.  Anne,  Kamouraska 

St.  Denis,  (Richelieu) 

St.  Sulpice 

St.  Pierre  les  Becqueta. .    


74 

74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
74  00 
56  00 
56  00 
56 

74  00 
74  00 
56  00 
56  00 
56  00 
56  00 
56  00 
56  00 
56 
74 
56 
56 
74 
56 

74  00 
93  00 
74  00 
56  00 
75 
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Mille-Isles 

Township  of  Morin 

Gore  &  Wentworth 

Chatham,  No.  1  {DissU.). 

Ste  Eulalie 

St.  Léonard 

Chester  (West) 

Chester  (East) 

Ste.  Clotilde 

St.  Valère 

Warwick 

(^Vissenlients) . . . 

St.  Tenceslas 

St.  Norbert 

Victoriaville 

St.  Christophe 

Chénier 

gwick 

Matapédiac 

Hope  

ÇDissentients) 

NouTel 

Ristigouche 

Rustico  

New-Richmond 

"        {Dissls.) . . 

Carleton  

Maria 


MCNICIPALITIES. 


Shoolbred 

Port-Daniel 

Ristigouche  {Indians) 

Aylmer 

St.  Frédéric 

Forsyth 

St.  Ephrem 

Victor 

Lambton 

Metgenuette 

Aubert-Gallion 

Armagh 

St.  André 

Bolton,  (  Dissentients)  ... . 

Laterrière 

St.  Jean 

St.  Joseph 

Ouiatchouan 

Grande-Baie 

Chicoutimi,  (Village) . .  . . 

itville 

Bagotville  (Village) 

HébertTille 

St.  Maurice  {Dissentients) . 

St.Tite 

St.  Narcisse 

Forges-Radnor 

N.-D.  de  Montcarmel 

Winslow  (North) 

Winslow  (South) 

Clifton 

Newport  &  Auckland . . . . 

Lingwick 

Hereford  

Settrington 

Isle-aui-Coudres 

St.  Irénée 

St.  Urbain 

St.  Agnès  

Petite-Rivière 

Fidèle 

De  Sales 


Population  small  and  maintaing  2  schools. . 
New  settlemeut  and  poor  

"  1  schoolhouse  built  (SlOO). 

"  2  "  "     (S180). 

1  "  "     ($  90). 

"  1  "  "     (S  94). 

1  "  "     (§140).' 

"  2  "  "     (S295). 

"  2  "  "     ($200). 


"  2  schoolhouses  about  to  be  built.. 

"  2  schoolhouses  built  (§200) 

New  municipality 

A  considérable  debt  to  be  paid  o£f 

Poor  settlement  and  maintaining  2  schools 


1  for  granting 
supplementary  aid,  and  detennining  tbe 
ajnount  thereof. 


New  settlement  and  poor 

"  "  1  schoolhouse  buUt. 


several  schoolhouses  buUt  ($500) 

schoolhouses  repaired,  inTolring  outlay  of 

maintaing  2  schools 

«  2        "        


"  "  4  schools,  and  schoolhouse  about  tobe 

built  ($250)  

Poor  settlement  and  maintaining  2  schools  


Inhabitants  too  poor  to  pay  a  contribution  , 

New  settlement  maintaining  4  schools 

"  "  "  5       "       


.  schoolhouse  built  ($460) 


Poor  municipality,  recently  established 

Population  increased  rapidly  and  maintaining  7  schools. 

Inhabitants  poor  and  supporting  2  schools 

Poor  municipality  maintaining  3  schools 


New  and  poor  settlement 


1  schoolhouse  built  ($1600)., 
maintaining  5  schools 


Few  inhabitants 


maintaining  2  schools 


pality  in  opération  since  July.. 
poor 


mamtaining  3  schools 
"  5 


schoolhouse  b.  ($150) 


Revenue  small  and  maintaining  4      "  schoolhouses  built  ($304) 
Means  very  limited,  maintaining  3  schools 


"  "        4     "        sch.  repaired  ($140) 

Poor  municipality  and  few  inhabitants 

"    maintaining  3  sch.  Schoolhouses  repaired  ($80) 
and  poor  settlement       1  schoolhouse  built 


139 
110 
167  26 


200!lO 
73J26 

194,00 
45]00 
9626 
39|34 
69  04 
45J58 

15486 
90  66 

148i80 
48:62 

104;46 
1300 


55  62 

80|62 
102:18 
61150 
45  56 
63(76 
4l!38 
61  04 
79  14 


■2 

■•M 


II 


40  00 
40  00 
40  OOl 
40!00 

100  ( 

200  ( 


304 

26OIOO 

2o!oo 

158  00 
240  00 
143  50, 
308,1 
91  001 


40 


00 


40  ( 
60  C 
40  00 
40  00 
60'00 
50,00 

6o;oo 

40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
60  00 
60I0O 
4500 
40  00 
40  00 
5000 
40  00 


40  00  i 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  GRANT  TO  POOR  MUNICIPALITIES  FOR  186i.—{C(mtinued.) 


MuNICIPALITtES. 


St.  Placide 

Ormstowu,  (Dissentients) . 

Standon  

St.  Germain 

Grantham 

Wickham 

Durham,  No.  1 

St.  Pierre 

St.  Bonaventure 

Wendover 

Newport 

Pabos 

Grande-Rivière 


Percé 

Cap-Désespoir 

Isle-Bonaventure 

York  &  Haldimand 

Cap-des-Rosiers 

Anse-à-Grisfonds 

Coteau  St.  Louis,  (Dissts.) . 

Huntingdon,  {Bissls.) 

Hemmingford 

St.  Hubert 

St.  Cyrille 

St.  Ambroise,  (Dissts.) 

Ste.  Mélanie 

St.  Alphonse 

Mont-Carmel 

Ste.  Hélène 

St.  Onésime 

St.  Alexandre 

St.  Flavien 

St.  GUles 

St.  Agaplt 

St.  Lambert 

Etchemin,  (Village) 

InTerness  {Dissts.) 

Ste.  Julie 

Isle-aux-Grues 

Grosse-Isle 

Laval 

St.  Ferréol ; 

St.  Didace 

Peterborough 

St.  Paulin 

Kilkenny 

St.  Liguori   

Ste.  Gertrude 

Lowe 

Wakefield 

Hartwell 

St.  André  Avelin 

Calumet 

St.  Dunstan,  (Dissts.) 

St.  Dunstan 

Métis 

St.  Fabien 

St.  Simon 

McNider 

Cleveland,  (Dissts.) 

Shipton  (Dissts.) 

Windsor 

Escoumains 

Tadoussac 

Granby,  (Dissts.) 

Shaouinigan 

St.  Sévère 

Hatley,   (Dissentients) 


L'Acadie,  (Dissentients)  . 


Reasons  for  granting 

applementary  aid,  and  determinirg  the 

amount  thereof. 


New  and  poor  settlement.     2  schoolhouses  built 

Few  inhabitants  aijd  poor 

New  settlement  and  population  small 

Poor  municipality  supporting  5  schools.  1  sch.house  built  ($145) 
Small  and  thinly  settled  munie,  heavily  assessed  to  pay  off  debts 
Revenue  small  and  supporting  3  sch.  1  schoolhouse  built  ($100.) 
Population  scattered  and  supporting  12  schools 


11 


New  and  i 


ipality . 


"  "  "  2  schoolhouses  built 

Means  restricted  and  maintaining  good  schools.  Building  erected 

for  a  Model  school 

Poor  and  heavily  taxed  to  maintain  good  schools 


Ratepayers  poor  and  not  numerous 

Population  small  and  heavily  burthened . 


Few  inhabitants 

luhabitants  poor  and  maintaining  5  good  schools 

"  "  3  "  

Poor  settlement  with  few  inhabitants  and  maintaining  2  schools 
Ratepayers  poor  and  supporting  5  schools 

"  crops  destroyed  by  tire 

"  maintaining  5  schools 

"  "  Building  1  schoolhouse 

"  "  2  schools 

Very  poor  municipality 

Ratepayers  poor  and  supporting  6  good  schools 

Maintaining  two  superior  schools 

Means  restricted  and  maintaining  2  schools 


Population  very  small 

"  "  Inhabitants  poor  and  not  numerous 

"  "  1  schoolhouse  built  ($400) 

"  "  maintaining  4  schools 

New  and  poor  settlement 

New  parish  maintaining  3  schools 

"  "  3  "  $352  levied  to  build  a  schoolh 
Poor  municipality     "      4       "        


Ratepayers  poor  and  supporting  4  schools 
Poor  municipality  supporting  3  schools . . 
Population  small  and  poor 


(SlOO) 


Poor  municipality  maintaining  3  schools. 
Poor  municipality  maintaing  5  schools. . . 


Inhabitants  poor  and  supporting  2  schools.  1  schoolhouse  built, 


Very  poor  settlement 

"  "  Building  a  schoolhouse   

Inhabitants  poor  and  supporting  7  schools 

New  settlement  maintaining  4  schools.  1  schoolhouse  built  , 

Means  restricted  ;         "  4       "       

Population  poor  and  scattered,  maintaining  2  schools 


Population  small  and  scattered . 


50001 

80!( 

40l( 


40  00 
40  00 
40  ( 


40  00 

40  00; 

40  00 
40  00, 
80Î00! 

4ooo: 

80[00 
5000| 
40  00 
2500! 
40  00 
40|( 
40  00 
40  00, 
40,00 
40'00 
40,00 
40,00; 
120,00 
40  00 

4o;oo 

120  00 

8o:oo 

60  00 
4000 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 


25  ( 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  GEANT  TO  POOR  MUNIGIP ALITEES  FOR  l86i.—ÇC<miinued.) 


JIUNICIPAllTIES. 


Témiscouata St.  Antonin 

"  St.  Eloi 

"  j  St.  Modeste 

Terrebonne Abercrombie 

'ste.  Agathe  de  Beresford. 


Two  Mountains 
Wolfe 


St.  Canut,  No. 

Weedon 

Weedon,  {IHssentients) . . 

Ham  (North) 

Wotton   

"  St.  (rabrlelde  Stratford. 

"  St.  (Camille 

"  G.irtbby 

Yama3ka St.  Zi-i)"hirin 

"  ;  Ste.  Brigitte 

Champlain  iBatiscan 


Rea3on3  for  granting 
supplementarj-  aid,  and  detemiining  the 
thereof. 


Poor  municipality  maintaining  3  scbools 

New  and  poor  settlement.  1  schoolhouae  built . 


Means  restricted  and  more  schools  wanted 

New  municipality  maintaining  -1  schools.  1  schoolhouse  built.. 


iPopulation  smaU  and  Tery  poor 

Maintaining  6  schools  one  of  which  is  a  Model  school. 

Newly  established  municipality  and  poor 

Inhabitants  poor  and  supporting  4  schools 


il 

"3-3 


17332 

46,70 
54'94 


264 
193!52 
12000 
5596' 
5000 
13200 
460  00 
50l00 
42700 
37694 


50;( 

30( 

40'00 

50|00 

4000 

30  00 

40*00 

60  00 

40JOO 

40'00 

40l00 

40'00| 

40i00 


COMPLETE   SERIES 

OF    THE 

LOWER  CANADA  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

ASD   OF 

LE  JOURNAL  DE  L'INSTRUCTION  PUBLIQUE. 


The  scarcity  of  some  of  the  volumes  fomiing  part  of  the  abore  séries  has 
induced  us  to'raise  the  price  hitherto  chargea  for  .them.  But  a  few  com- 
plète séries  now  remain  on  hand,  and  inteuding  purchasers,  whether  for 
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pubUshed  besides  the  usual  educational  articles,  ofBcial  documents  and 
educational  intelligence  from  ail  parts  of  the  world,  poetry,  literary  and 
scientific  news,  &c.,  &c.,  many  long  and  valuable  papers  which  in  fact 
form  a  collection  of  themselves.  The  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  America  for  instance,  has  been  duly  chronicled  in  both  joumals  ; 
and  the  articles  on  that  subject  bave  formed  a  neat  volume  which,  published 
separately,  sold  as  much  as  a  complète  volume  of  the  Journal.  Among  the 
other  Works  of  some  extent  published  in  the  Joumals,  we  will  mention  the 
foUowing  : 

(/n  the  English  Journal.) 
A  mSTORY  OF  THE  LAVAL,  McGlLL  AND  TORONTO  ÙNIVER- 
SITIES,  by  the  Hon.  P.  J.  0.  Chacteau,  (with  numerous  engravings.) 
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TlMBS. 
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by  Rev.  E.  Dawes. 
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GRADUATION  IN  TEACHING  ANÛ  TRAINING,  by  John  Beccs, 
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NOTES  ON  ABORIGINAL  ANTIQUITIES,  by;Principal  Dawso.v,  LLD., 
F.R.S.  (with  numerous  engravings.) 

(In  the  French  Journal.) 

MÉMOIRE  DU  PÈRE  LAFITAU  SUR  LE  GIN-SEN6  AVCE  NOTICE 
BIOGRAPHIQUE,  par  l'abbi  Vehheau. 

LES  DEUX  ABBÉS  DE  FÉNÉLON,  par  l'abbé  Vereeau. 

JUGEMENT  ERRONÉ  DE  31.  RENAN  SUR  LES  LANGUES  SAU- 
VAGES. 
.  COURS  D'HISTOIRE  DU  CANADA  par  l'abbé  Ferland. 

CONSEILS  AUX  INSTITUTEURS,  par  Th.  Barrau. 

TABLEAU  DES  FÊTES  CHRÉTIENNES,  par  le  Vicomte  Walsh. 

DE  LA  CALLIGRAPHIE,  par  Taiclet. 

DU  BON  TON  ET  DU  BON  LANGAGE,  (analyse  des  ouvrages  de  Mde 
Drohojowska  et  du  Père  Hcgi-et.) 
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LITER^TXJRE. 


ï»03i3^rî.-£', 


THE  EASTER  DAYBREAK. 


No  cclio  wakes  tbe  earth's  dim  muffled  sleep. 


Th(-  I  ail  ..r  aea 

h  l.angs  o'er  the  sombrous  deep 

Th.;  niul.l  -  .i.d 
As  ifuuh^l.aw, 
Unh.uk^ai  ri  ,-,- 

ai. -il  tolds  her  silvery  -n-ings, 
Il  OUI  slumber  wearied  things. 

v,,.|,uui  un,-  -ashofwhite 

l3gathered.n:, 
Noodorousv.,: 
Beneaththo   -1 
The  Ud3  of  IKa 

;a':Iia,^,',,/::,;:'.:3^^- 

Aud  sileu 


L'Utth  by  ihe  Sav 


A  thiilling  breath  bas  stirred  the  languid  air 
Like  tbe  voice  ripplings  of  fai-  blended  prayer, 
A  balmy  fragrance  on  its  murmur  passed, 
When  glittering  raiment  on  the  ground  was  cast. 

The  dazzling  snow  tints  of  the  April  cloud 
Glcam  o'er  the  radiauce  of  a  fallen  shroud. 

Thé'sister  slars  shhir  on  tl„-  iliiuut  skies. 

Theincenseliri.^  i^  ^.l  H.    a.»  a  arise, 

The  wind's  lir  •  '  ar  hath  borue 

Tbe  Alléluia  -:  I    :  ■       n. 

And  écho  wali-  iM-ai  ■>-  liaMi.wed  breath 

A  psalm  iiplifted  from  llie  gâtes  of  death. 

The  earlicst  anthem  of  tbe  fiowing  wave 

A  virgin  triumph  from  tbe  opened  grave. 

Then  emblera  of  eternity  bears  now 

The  crown  of  light  round  his  flamc  wreathing  brow. 


The  ransomed  eartb  rings  ont  her  Sabbath  lay, 
In  joyous  chimes  to  greet  the  Easter  Day. 
The  Cherub  Choir  in  Heaven's  Cathedral  sing 
Their^lorious  welcome  to  Ihe  Easter  King. 

M.  Ethelind  Kittsoh. 


(Ga 


:  Sorel.) 


^CIEHSTCE. 


Xeaves  from  Gosmc's  ESoiuance  of  Katmai 
Uistoir. 

(^Continued.) 
MCLTUM   E    PARTO. 

Xor  is  Europe  wholly  free  from  such  plagues.  There  is,  in  Servia 
and  the  Banat,  a  minute  fly,  from  whose  destructive  assaults  on  the 
cattle  the  inhabltants  bave  suflTered  immense  losses.  A  traveller 
arriving  at  Golubacs,  on  the  Danube,  tbus  speaks  of  it  : — 

'  Near  this  place  we  fouud  a  rauge  of  caverns,  famous  for  pro- 
ducing  the  poisonous  fîy,  too  well  known  in  Servia  and  Hungary  uuder 
the  iiame  of  the  Go'ubacser  fly.  Thèse  singular  and  venomous  iusecls, 
îivbat  resembling  musquitoes,  generally  make  their  appearance 
during  tbe  first  great  beat  of  the  summer,  in  snch  numbers  as  to 
apjjear  like  vast  volumes  of  smoke.  Their  attacks  are  ahvays  directed 
a:i:ainst  every  description  of  quadruped,  and  so  potent  is  the  poison 
they  communicate,  thatevenau  ox  is  unable  towithstand  ifs  influence 
for  he  ahvays  expires  in  less  than  two  hours.  This  results,  notso 
much  from  the  virulence  of  the  poison,  as  that  eveiy  vulnérable  part 
is  simultaneously  covered  with  thèse  most  destructive  insects  ;  when 
the  wretched  animais,  frenzied  with  pain,  rush  wild  through  the  fields 
till  death  puts  a  period  to  their  sufferings,  or  they  accelerate  dissolu- 
tion by  plungiug  head!un^'  into  the  rivers." 

Per'haps  wurse,  howcver,  than  thèse,  or  any  of  them,  are  the 
mus  |uitocs  ;  not  that  their  virulence  or  fatality  equals  that  of  the 
tcjutsœ  or  zimb,  but  because  they  are  almost  universally  distributed. 
Those,  terrible  as  they  are,  are  limited  to  certain  districts,  but  the 
miisquito  is  ubiquitous,  and  everywhere  is  a  pest  and  a  forment.  One 
needs  to  spend  a  night  among  mus  piitoes  to  understand  what  a  true 
plague  of  (lies  is.  Hundreds  of  travellers  might  be  cited  on  the 
subject,  and  if  I  adduce  tbe  foUowing  testimony,  it  is  not  because  it 
is  tiie  stion'Tcst  T  eould  find,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  récent. 
and  thereio.,    :>,.t  :„  ,>;■:—  "  ' 

That  t  M.  :  ■■  .:  ;  rllers,  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  has  laid  open  to 
lis  t'io  m.  t  I  .  ;  II.  ^  I  >renery  of  the  worid,  and  the  most  inac- 
cessible, tu  .\lij.ii  u  lii  r  tlie  most  fearful  ehasms  and  précipices,  uor 
boiling  torrents  aud  swift  rivers,  nor  earthquakes  aud  furious  storms, 
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nor  eternal  frost  and  snow,  nor  burniug  waterless  steppes,  nor  robbers, 
nor  wild  beasts,  ijresented  any  impediment, — fairly  confesses  his  con- 
queror  in  the  musiuito.  The  gnat  alone,  of  ail  cieatures,  elicits 
from  him  a  wo'.d  of  diead  ; — he  could  not  brave  the  rausquitoes. 
Over  and  over  he  tel  s  us  in  his  mountain  scrambïes,  that  the  mus- 
quitoes  weie  theie  "in  millions," — that  they  were  "  taking  a  most 
savage  revenge  on  him  for  having  sent  his  hoises  out  of  their  reach," 
— that  they  were  "  devouring"  him, — that  he  "neither  dared  to 
sleep  nor  to  look  out  ;  " — that  "  the  humming  sound  of  the  millions 
was  something  awful  ;  " — that  he  found  himseif  "  in  the  very  régions 
of  torment,"  which  "  it  was  utterly  fmpossible  to  endure;'' — that 
"  tha  poor  horses  stood  mth  their  heads  in  the  smoke,  as  a  protection 
against  the  pests  ;  " — and  that  "  to  hâve  remained  on  the  spot  would 
bave  sabjected  them  to  a  degree  of  to  ment  neither  man  nor  beast 
could  endure,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat."  "  I  wish  I  could 
say,''  he  feelingly  adds,  ■'  that  we  left  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the 
field.  Not  so  ;  they  pursued  us  with  blood-thijsty  peitinaclty,  until 
we  reached  some  open  msadows,  when  they  were  driven  back  into 
their  fenny  région  by  a  breeze, — I  hope  to  prey  on  each  other." 

TH£   VAST. 

Though  great  and  small  must  always  be  comparative  terms,  the 
human  mind  does  ordinarily  set  up  some  standard  of  dimensions,  for 
this  or  that  particular  class  of  entities,  and  is  aflected  mth  émotions 
of  surprise  and  admiration,  in  proportion  as  some  examples  either 
exceed  or  fall  short  of  it.  In  living  créatures,  probably,  the  human 
body  is  the  tacitly  reoognised  médium  of  size  :  for  we  call  a  horse  or 
a  buffalo  a  large  animal,  a  cat  or  a  weasel  a  small  one  ;  while,  in 
such  as  pass  beyond  thèse  limits  in  either  direction,  we  are  conscious 
that  the  dimension  becomes  a  prominent  élément  in  the  interest  with 
whieh  we  regard  them.  The  tirst  exclamation  of  one  who  sees  an 
éléphant  for  the  first  time,  would  probably  be,  "How  big  he  is  !''  and 
in  Ûke  manner  the  first  impression  produced  by  a  humming-bird,  in 
most  cases,  would  not  be  "How  beautiful  !  How  glittering  !  "  but 
"  How  very  small  !  " 

I  well  remember  the  interest  and  almost  awe  with  which,  on  my 
first  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  I  saw  suddenly  émerge  from  the  sea, 
the  immense  black  oily  back  of  a  whale.  It  was  almost  close  to  the 
ship,  and  it  rose  like  a  great  smooth  bank  out  of  the  water,  gave  a 
sort  of  wallowing  roU,  and  quietly  sank  from  sight  again.  The  excite- 
ment  of  the  momentary  sight  prevented  my  attempting  to  estimate  its 
measurement,  besides  that  the  entire  animal  was  not  exposed,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  nearly  as  large  as  the  vessel  in  which  I  sailed.  The 
species  was  no  doubt  the  great  rorqual,  since  the  whalebone  whale  is 
said  never  to  venture  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Arctic  Seas.  This  is 
the  most  enormous  of  ail  the  animais  known  to  inhabit  this  globe, 
attaining  a  length  of  a  hundred  feet  and  even  more.  The  skeleton  of 
one  which  was  stranded  near  Ostend  in  1827,  which  was  subsequently 
exhibited  in  Paris  and  London,  measured  ninety-five  feet.  Two  spé- 
cimens hâve  been  measured  of  the  length  of  a  hundred  and  five  feet, 
and  Sir  Arthur  de  Capel  Brooke  asserts  that  it  is  occasionally  seen  of 
the  enormous  dimensions  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  (1) 

The  "  right"  or  whalebone  whale,  the  object  of  commercial  enter- 
an  h: 


prise  in  the  Polar  Seas,  is  little  more  than  half  as  large  as  this  last- 
named  bulk.  Eighty  and  a  hundred  feet  are  mentioned,  indeed,  by 
the  earlier  writers,  as  occasional  dimensions  of  this  species,  but  thèse 
statements  are  possibly  exaggerations,  or  else  the  distinction  between 


this  and  the  rorqual  may  hâve  been  overlooked.  A  tradition  exists 
of  one  Ochter,  a  Norwegian,  of  King  Alfred's  day,  who  "  was  one  of 
sLx  that  had  killed  sixty  whales  in  two  days,  of  which  some  were  forty- 
eight,  some  fifty  yards  long."  The  discrimination  hère  would  seem  to 
imply  actual  measurement,  though  perhaps  it  was  not  very  précise. 
At  présent,  nothing  like  such  a  length  is  attained.  The  late  Dr. 
Scoresby,  who  was  personally  engaged  in  the  capture  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty-two  whales,  never  found  one  of  this  species  that  exceeded 
sixty  feet.  There  is,  however,  one  caveat  needful  to  be  remembered  ; 
that  an  animal  naturally  long-lived,  and  which  probably  grows  through- 
out  life,  is  not  likely  to  attain  anything  like  its  full  dimensions  when 
incessantly  persecuted  as  the  whale  of  the  Arctic  Seas  has  been  for 
âges  past.  However,  a  whale  of  sixty  feet  is  estimated  to  weigh 
seventy  tons,  or  more  than  three  hundred  fat  oxen. 

The  sperm-whale  or  cachalot,  whose  home  is  the  vast  Pacific,  from 
north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  holds  a  place  a.s  to  bulk  between 


(1)  The  gigautic  whales  that  inhabit  the  Indian  Océan  are  probably  of 
this  genus.  One  was  stranded  on  the  Chittagong  coast  in  August  1842, 
which  measured  ninety  feet  in  length  and  forty-two  in  diametcr  ;  and 
another  on  the  coast  of  Aracan  in  1S51,  which  was  eighty-four  feet  long. 
(See  ZoologUtfoT  December  1859,  p.  6778.) 


the  whalebone  whale  and  the  rorqual.  Mr.  Beale,  who  is  the  authority 
in  ail  that  concerns  this  animal,  gives  eighty-four  feet  as  the  length  of 
a  sperm-whale  of  the  largest  size,  and  its  diameter  twelve  or  fourteen 
eet.  Of  this  huge  mass,  the  head  occupies  about  one  third  of  the 
entire  length,  with  a  thickne-ss  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  body  ; 
while,  as  this  thickness  is  equal  throughout,  the  front  of  the  head  ter- 
minating  abruptly,  as  if  an  immense  solid  block  had  been  sawn  off, 
this  part  of  the  animal  bears  no  small  rcsemblance  to  an  immense  box. 
The  appearance  of  a  whale  when  disturbed,  and  going  what  seamen 
call  "  headout,"  this  vast  bluff  head  projected  every  few  seconds  out 
of  water,  has  a  most  extraordinary  appearance. 

Undoubted.y  the  largest  of  tenestrial  animais  is  the  éléphant, 

"  The  huge  earth-shaking  beast  ; 
The  beast  on  whom  the  castle 

With  ail  its  guards  doth  stand  ; 
The  beast  that  hath  between  his  eyes 

The  serpent  for  a  hand." 

But  the  spécimens  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  our  zoological  gar- 
dens  and  ménageries,  are  inadéquate  représentatives  of  the  race.  It  is 
in  their  native  régions,  of  course,  that  we  look  for  the  most  magnifi- 
cent  spécimens.  Some  exaggeration,  however,  has  prevailed  respect- 
ing  the  dimensions  attainable  by  the  éléphant.  "  Seventeen  to  twenty 
feet"  hâve  been  given  as  its  occasional  height  in  the  iladras  pre- 
sidency.  The  Emperor  Baber,  in  his  Memoirs,  alludes  to  the  report 
that  iii  the  islands  the  éléphants  attain  ten  gez,  or  abuut  twenty  feet  ; 
but  he  adds,  "  I  hâve  never  seen  one  above  four  or  tive  gez,"  (eight 
or  ten  feet.)  The  East  India  Company's  standard  was  seven  feet  and 
upwards,  measured  at  the  shoulder.  Mr.  Corse  says  the  greatest 
height  ever  measured  by  him  was  ten  feet  six  inches.  As  an  example 
of  the  deceptiveness  of  a  mère  conjecture  even  by  experienced  per- 
sons,  he  mentions  the  case  of  an  éléphant  belonging  to  the  Xabob  of 
Decca,  which  was  said  to  be  fourteen  feet  high.  Mr.  Corse  wished 
to  measure  particularly,  as  he  himseif  judged  him  to  be  twelve  feet. 
The  driver  assured  him  that  the  beast  was  from  fifteen  to  eighteea 
feet  ; — ^yet  when  carefuUy  measured,  he  did  not  exceed  ten  feet.  The 
Ceylon  spécimens  rarely  exceed  nine  feet  ;  yet  Wolf  says,  he  saw  one 
taken  near  Jaffna,  which  measured  twelve  feet  one  inch,  of  course  to 
the  arch  of  the  back. 

The^elephants  of  the  farther  peninsula  much  excel  those  of  India 
and  Ceylon,  perhaps  because  they  are  less  disturbed.  The  skeleton 
of  one  in  the  muséum  at  St.  Peteisburg,  which  was  sent  to  Peter  the 
Great  by  the  -Shah  of  Persia,  measures  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  in 
height  ;  and  probably  this  is  the  highest  authentic  instance  on  record. 

The  African  éléphant  is  perhaps  not  inferior  to  that  of  Pegu.  Mr. 
Pringle,  in  a  very  graphie  picture,  has  described  an  unexpected  ren- 
contie  with  an  enormous  éléphant  in  an  African  valley.  "  We  halted, 
and  surveyed  him  for  a  few  minutes  in  silent  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment.  He  was,  indeed,  a  mighty  and  magnificent  créature.  The  two 
engineer  ofBcers,  who  were  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  élé- 
phant in  his  wild  state,  agreed  that  the  animal  before  us  was  at  least 
fourteen  feet  in  height."  Major  Denham  in  his  expédition  into  Central 
Africa,  met  with  some  which  he  guessed  to  be  sixteen  feet  high  ;  but 
one  which  he  saw  killed,  and  which  he  characterises  as  "  an  immense 
fellow,"'  measured  twelve  feet  six  to  the  back.  (1)  Fossil  remains  of 
an  éléphant  hâve  been  discovered  at  Jubbalpore,  which  measure  fifteen 
feet  to  the  shoulder. 

I  need  ouly  advert  to  other  colo.ssal  ([uadrupeds,  the  seven  or  eight 
species  of  rhinocéros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  giraffe,  the  camel,  the 
gaur,  the  gayall,  and  other  great  wild  oxen  of  India  ;  the  unis,  the 
bison,  the  Cape  buffalo,  the  eland.  Most  of  thèse  dwell  in  the  poor 
and  arid  régions  of  South  Africa  ;  where  the  nakedness  of  the  country 
permits  them  to  be  seen  to  advantage.  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  in  one 
day"s  march  with  the  bullock-waggons  saw,  without  wandering  to  any 
great  distance  on  either  side,  between  one  hundred  and  oue  hundred 
and  fifty  rhinoceroses,  which  belonged  to  three  species  ;  the  same  day 
he  saw  several  herds  of  giratfes,  amounting  together  to  nearly  a 
hundred  ;  and,  though  no  éléphants  were  observed,  yet  they  are  found 
I  in  this  district.  At  the  distance  of  little  more  than  an  hour's  march 
I  from  their  place  of  encampment  on  the  previous  night,  his  party 
actually  killed  at  one  spot  eight  hippopotamuses,  and  saw  many  more. 
In  this  same  river  there  were  likewise  crocodiles. 

Among  birds,  the  condor  of  the  Andes  has  been  the  subject  of 
greatly  exaggerated  reports  of  its  dimensions.  When  it  was  first 
discovered  by  the  Spanish  couquerors  of  America,  it  was  compared  to 
the  Rokh  of  Arabian  fable,  and  bv  some  even  considered  to  be  the 


(2)  Sir  E.  Tennent,  (Cei/lon,  ii.,  p.  291,)  quoting  this  account,  says 
"  n:ne  feet  six  inches  ;  "  but  this  is  a  mis-reading.  It  was  nine  feet  six 
inches  to  the  hip-lone  ;  and  three  feet  more  to  the  back. 
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identical  bird,  "  whioh  is  able  to  trusse  an  éléphant."  Garcilasso 
States  that  some  of  those  killed  by  the  Spaniards  measured  fifteen  or 
sixteen  feet  (the  vagueness  of  the  "  or  "  in  what  pi'ofesses  to  be  actiial 
measurement  is  suspicions)  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  extended  wings.  He 
adds  that  two  will  attack  a  buU  and  devour  it,  and  that  single  indivi- 
duals  will  slay  boys  of  twelve  years  old. 

Desmarchais  improves  upou  this  :  stretches  the  expansion  of  the 
wiugs  to  eighteen  feet;  a  width  so  enormous  that,  as  he  says,  the  bird 
can  never  enter  the  forest;  and  he  déclares  that  a  single  one  will 
attack  a  man,  and  carry  off  a  stag. 

A  modem  traveller,  however,  soars  farbeyond  thèse  puny  flights  of 
imagination,  and  gi-avely  gives  forty  feet  as  the  measurement,  carefully 
noted,  as  he  informa  us,  "  with  his  own  hand,"  from  the  actual  spéci- 
men. It  is  only  charitable  to  conclude  that  he  really  measured  sixteen 
feet,  and  that  he  either  wrote  "  spaoes"  by  mistake.  or,  which  is  most 
likely,  wrote  simply  "  16,"  translating  it  alterwards  when  he  compaied 
his  notes  with  what  others  had  said  before  him.  Hère,  however,  is 
the  veracious  description,  which  the  reader  will  see  does  not  laek 
romance  in  its  embellishment. 

"  It  was  so  satiated  with  its  repast  on  the  carcass  of  a  horse,  as  to 
sufFer  me  to  approach  within  pistol-shot  before  it  extended  its  enormous 
wings  to  take  flight,  which  was  to  me  the  signal  to  6re  ;  and  having 
loaded  with  an  ample  charge  of  pellets,  my  aim  proved  effectuai  and 
fatal.  What  a  formidable  monster  did  I  b'ehold, 
ping  in  the  last  conv 

that  the  most  gigantio  animal  which  inhabits  the  earth  or  the  océan 
can  be  equalled  in  size  by  a  tenant  of  the  air  ;  and  those  persons  who 
hâve  never  seen  a  larger  bird  than  our  mountain  eagle,  will  probably 
read  with  astonishment  of  a  species  of  that  same  bird,  in  the  Southern 
hémisphère,  being  so  large  and  stroiig  as  to  seize  an  ox  with  its 
talons,  and  to  lift  it  into  the  air,  whence  it  lets  it  fall  to  the  ground, 
in  order  to  kill  it  and  prey  upon  the  carcass.  But  this  astonishment 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  subside  when  the  dimensions  of  the  bird  are 
taken  into  considération,  and  which,  incredible  as  they  may  appear,  I 
now  insert  from  a  note  taken  by  my  own  hand.  When  the  wings  are 
spread  they  measure  sixteen  spaces,  forty  feet  in  extent  from  point  to 
point.     The  feathers  are  eight  spaces,  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  the 


1  struggle  of  life  !  It  may  be  difficult  to  believe 


lill  paît 


I,aln 


ight  feet  in  circumference.     It  is  said  to  hâve 


stiength  euough  to  carry  off  a  living  rhinocéros." 

Humboldt  dis.sipated  thèse  extravagances;  thongh  he  confesses  that 
it  appeared  to  himself  of  colossal  size,  and  it  was  only  the  actual 
admeasurement  of  a  dead  spécimen  that  corrected  the  optical  illusion. 
He  met  with  no  example  that  exceeded  niue  feet,  and  he  was  assured 
by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quito  that  they  had  never  shot  any  that 
exceeded  eleven.  This  estimate,  however,  appears  to  be  below  the 
reality  ;  for  Tschudi,  a  most  careful  and  reliable  authority,  and  an 
accoiiplished  zoologist,  assigns  to  this  bird  in  one  place  an  expanse 
of  "  from  twelve  to  thirteen  feet,"  while  in  another  he  says  :  "  I 
measured  a  very  large  maie  condor,  and  the  width  from  the  tip  of  one 
wing  to  the  tip  of  the  other  was  fourteen  English  feet  and  two  inches, 
an  enormous  expanse  of  wing,  not  equalled  by  any  other  bird  except 
the  white  albatross."  So  far  from  his  "  trussing  a  rhinocéros,"  or 
even  an  ox,  he  cannot,  acoording  to  Tschudi,  raise  even  a  sheep  from 
the  ground.  "  He  cannot,  when  flying,  carry  a  weight  excecding 
eight  or  ten  pounds."  The  voracity  of  the  obscène  \>\\'\  i^  .-!\  ::•  d. 
The  owner  of  some  captive  spécimens  assured  the  nai  .  '  .  .  l 
had  given  to  one,  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  by  \v:i\  i  ,  i .  i  i 
eighteen  pounds  of  méat,  consisting  of  the  entrails  of  f\'  n  ;  il  ,ii  :l; 
birddevoured  the  whole,  and  ate  his  allowance  the  uext  day  with  the 
usual  appetite. 

We  hâve  ail  been  accustomed  from  childhood  fo  regard  with  awe 
the  enormous  serpents  of  the  hot  damp  iutertropical  forests  ;  thongh 
the  spécimens  carried  about  in  travelling  ménageries  hâve  but  little 
contributed  to  nurture  the  sentiment.  A  couple  of  coils  of  variegated 
mosaic,  looking  like  a  tesselated  pavement,  about  as  thick  as  a  lacquey's 
calf,  wrapped  up  in  the  folds  of  a  blanket  at  the  bottom  of  a  deal  bo.x, 


the 


iper: 


we  had  diificulty  in  acceptin,, 
which  hung  from  tlie  branches  of  an  Indian 
the  life  out  of  a  buffalo  in  his  mighty  folds  aiid 
lowed  the  hody  entire,  ail  but  the  horns.     Him 
tude  and  disappointment  ;   and   the   colossal  d 
large  in  the  distance  of  time  and  space,  grows 
beautifuUy  less"  in  the  ratio  of  its  approach  t^ 
own  eyes.     Yet  enough  of  size  and  powcr 
legitimate  déductions  are  made,  to  invest  the  j 
interest,  and  to  make  the  inquii-y  into  its  n  : 
prosecution. 

I  may  observe,  that  several  species  of  thèse  great  serpents  exist  in 
the  intertropical  régions  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  ;  but  ail  thèse, 
though  assigned  by  zoologists  to  distinct  gênera  (the  American  species 
belonging  to  the  genus  Boa,  and  those  of  Africa  and  Asia  to  Fyihon) 
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hâve  30  much  in  eommon,  in  habits,  structure,  and  size,  that  I  shall 
speak  of  them  without  distinguishing  the  species. 

The  old  Roman  histovians  repoit  that  the  airay  of  Attilius  Regulus, 
while  attacking  Caithage,  was  assaulted  by  an  enoimous  se,  peut, 
which  was  destroyed  only  by  the  aid  of  the  military  engines  ciushing 
it  with  huge  stones.  The  skin  of  this  monster,  measuring  120  feet  in 
length,  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  preserved  as  a  trophy  in  a  temple  till 
the  Numantine  war.  Several  writers  mention  the  fact,  and  Pliny 
speaks  of  its  existence  as  well  known. 

Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  a  serpent  which  was  captured,  not  with- 
out loss  of  human  life,  in  Egypt,  and  which  was  taken  to  Ale.xandria; 
it  measured  thiity  cubits,  or  about  forty-five  feet  in  length. 

Suetonius  records  that  one  was  exbibited  in  front  of  the  Comitium 
at  Rome,  which  was  iifty  cubits,  or  seventy-five  feet  in  length. 

It  is  probable  that  thèse  measurements  were  ail  taken  frum  the  skin 
after  having  been  detached  from  the  body.  I  hâve  had  some  expérience 
in  skinning  serpents,  and  am  therefore  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  skin,  when  diagged  off  by  force,  is  capable  of  stretching  :  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  length  may  not  unfairly  be  deducted  on  this 
account.  But  even  with  this  allowance,  we  must  admit,  unless  we 
reject  the  testimony  of  sober  historians,  who  couid  haidiy  hâve  been 
mistaken  so  grossly  as  to  warrant  such  rejection,  that  serpents  did 
exist  in  ancieut  times  which  far  exceeded  the  limits  that  hâve  failen 
under  the  observation  of  modem  naturalists. 

-  There  is  a  well-known  picture  by  Daniell,  represent'ng  an  enormous 
serpent  attacking  a  boat's  crew  in  one  of  the  creeks  of  the  Ganges.  It 
is  a  graphie  scène,  said  to  bave  been  comraemorative  of  a  fact.  The 
crew  had  moored  their  beat  by  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  and,  leaving 
one  of  the  party  in  charge,  had  gone  into  the  forest.  He  iay  down 
under  the  thwarts,  and  was  soon  asleep.  During  his  unconsciousness 
an  enormous  python  cmerged  from  the  jungle,  coiled  itself  round  the 
sleeper,  and  was  in  the  act  of  crushing  him  to  death,  when  his  com- 
rades  returned.  They  suceeeded  in  killing  the  monster,  "  which  was 
found  to  measure  sixty-two  feet  and  some  inches  in  length."  This 
seems  précise  enough  ;  but  we  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
measurement  was  made  by  the  Lascars  themselves,  or  by  any  trust- 
worthy  European. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Edinhurgli  JAierary  Gazette  has  told,  with 
every  appearance  of  life-truth,  a  thrilling  story  of  an  encounter  which 
he  had  with  an  enormous  boa  on  the  banks  of  a  river  in  Guiana. 
Awaked,  as  he  Iay  in  his  boat,  by  the  cold  toueh  of  something  at  his 
feet,  he  found  that  the  serpent's  mouth  was  in  contact  with  them,  pre- 
paring,  as  he  presumed,  to  swallow  him  feet  foremost.  In  an  instant 
he  drew  himself  up,  and,  grasping  his  gun,  discharged  it  full  at  the 
reptile's  head,  which  reaied  into  the  air  with  ahoriid  hiss  and  terrible 
contortions,  and  then,  with  one  stroke  of  his  paddles,  he  shot  up  the 
stream  beyond  reach.  Ou  arriving  at  his  friend's  house,  it  was  de- 
termined  to  seek  the  wounded  serpent,  and  several  armed  negroes 
were  added  to  the  party. 

They  soon  found  the  spot  where  the  crushed  and  bloody  reeds  told 
of  the  récent  adventure,  and  proceeded  cautiously  to  reconnoitre. 
Advancing  thus  about  thiity  yaids,  alarm  was  given  that  the  monster 
was  visible.  "  We  saw  through  the  reeds  part  of  its  body  coiled  up, 
and  part  stretched  out  ;  but,  from  their  density,  the  head  was  invisible. 
!>■  'irlied,  and  apparently  irritated,  by  our  approach,  it  appeared,  from 
,  vements,  about  to  attack  us.  Just  as  we  caught  a  glimpse  at 
'  iil  we  fired,  both  of  us  almost  at  the  same  moment.  It  fell, 
I::  ■1114  and  roUing  in  a  variety  of  contortions."  Hère  one  of  the 
negroes,  taking  a  circuit,  suceeeded  in  hitting  the  créature  a  violent 
blow  with  a  club,  which  stunned  it,  and  a  few  more  strokes  decided 
the  victory.  "  On  measuring  it,  we  found  it  to  be  neariy  forty  feet 
in  length,  and  of  propoitional  thickness." 

I  do  not  know  how  far  this  story  is  to  be  relied  on  ;  but  if  it  is.  given 
in  good  l'aith,  the  serpent  was  the  longest  dependable  example  I  know 
of  in  modem  times.  Still,  "neariy  forty  feet"  is  somewhat  indefînite. 

In  Mr.  Eilis's  amusing  account  of  his  visit  to  Mani.la,  he  mentions 
spécimens  of  enormous  size  ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  hâve  been 
any  actual  admeasurement. 

"  On  one  occasion,"  lie  says,  "  I  was  driven  by  an  Ind'an,  (coach- 
man  to  the  gentleman  wilh  w'hom  I  was  stopping,)  in  company  with  a 
fiiend,  to  the  hoi.se  of  a  priest,  who  had  some  singularly  large  spéci- 
mens of  the  boa-constrictor  (/n/ttoJî);  on^i  of  two  that  were  in  a 
wooden  pen  together,  cou  d  hardly  bave  been  less  than  fifty  feet  long, 
and  the  stoutest  part  as  thick  round  as  a  very  fat  man's  body." 

Bontius  speaks  of  some  which  were  upwa  ds  of  thiity-six  feet  long  ; 
doubtless  Oiiental  pythons.  An  American  toa  is  mentioned  by  Bingley, 
of  the  same  length.  the  skin  of  which  was  in  the  cabinet  of  the  P.  ince 
ofO.ange;  and  Shaw  mentions  a  skin  in  the  Biitish  Muséum  which 
measured  ihirtyfive  feet.  Probably  in  thèse  last  two  cases  we  must 
allow  something  for  stretching. 

In  the  Bombay  Courier,  of  August  31,  UOi»,  a  dreadful  story  is  nar- 
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rated  of  a  Malay  sailor  having  been  crushed  to  death  by  a  python  on 
the  coast  of  Celebes.  His  comrades,  hearing  his  shrieks,  went  to  his 
assistance,  but  only  in  time  to  save  the  corpse  from  its  living  grave. 
They,  however,  killed  the  serpent.  It  had  seized  the  poor  man  by  the 
wrist,  where  the  marks  of  the  teeth  were  very  distinct,  and  the  body 
shewed  évident  signs  of  having  been  crushed  by  coils  round  the  head, 
neck,  breast,  and  thigh.  The  length  of  the  monster  was  "  about 
thirty  feet,  and  its  thickness  ihat  of  a  moderate-sized  man.'' 

Mr.  M'Leod,  in  the  Voyage  of'  H.  M.  S.  Alceste,  has  minutely 
described  the  feeding  of  a  python  from  Bornéo,  which  was  sixteeu 
feet  long,  and  observes  that,  at  Whydah,  in  Africa,  he  had  seen  ser- 
pents "  more  ihan  double  the  size  "  of  this  spécimen  5  but  it  does  not 
seem  that  they  were  measured. 

The  Penang  Gazelle  of  a  late  date  Says — "  A  monster  boa-constrictor 
(^python)  was  killed  one  morning  this  week  by  the  overseer  of  convicts 
at  Bayam  Lepas,  on  the  road  to  Telo'  Kumbar.  His  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  Si^uealing  of  a  pig,  and  on  going  to  the  place  he  found 
it  in  the  coils  of  the  snake.  A  few  blows  from  the  changkolf  of  the 
convicts  served  to  despatch  the  reptile,  and,  on  uncoiiing  him,  he  was 
found  to  be  twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-two  inches  in  girth. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  spécimens  we  hâve  heaid  of  in  Penang." 

Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  in  his  Zoology  of  ISouth  Afi-ica,  records  having 
seen  a  spécimen  of  Python  Xaiuleusis,  which  was  twenty-five  feet 
long,  though  a  portion  of  the  tail  icas  wanling.  This  is  the  largest 
spécimen  I  know  of,  actually  measured  in  the  Cesh  by  a  perfectly 
reliable  authority  ;  and  even  hère  the  amouut  to  be  added  to  the 
twenty-five  feet  can  only  be  conjectured. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  thèse  statements  by  setting  them 
in  a  tabular  form,  indicating  each  spécimen  by  some  name  that  shall 
serve  to  identify  it,  and  adding  a  note  of  the  degree  of  crédit  due 
to  each. 

Feet 

Regulus 120  probably  stretched. 

Suetonius 75  ibid. 

Diodorus 45  ibid. 

Daniell 62  not  reliable. 

Ellis 50  conjectural. 

Guiana 40  anonymous. 

Bontius 36  reliable. 

Bmgley 3G  perhaps  stretched. 

Shaw  35  ibid. 

M'Leod 32  conjectural. 

Celebes 30  vague. 

Penang 28  perhaps  reliable. 

Smith 25  certainly  correct. 

Turning  from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  world,  we  find  giants  and 
colossi  there  which  e.xcite  our  wonder.  There  is  a  sea-weed,  the 
H'ereocystU,  which  grows  on  the  noith-west  shores  of  America,  which 
has  a  stem  no  thicker  than  whipcord,  but  upwards  of  three  hundred 
feet  in  length,  bearing  at  its  free  extremity  a  huge  hollow  bladder, 
shaped  like  a  barrel,  si-x  or  seven  feet  long,  and  crowned  with  a  tuft 
of  more  than  fifty  tbrked  leaves,  each  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
length.  The  vesicle,  being  fiUed  with  air,  buoys  up  this  immense 
frond,  which  lies  stretched  along  the  surface  of  the  sea  :  hère  the  sea- 
otter  has  his  favourite  lair,  resting  himself  upon  the  vesicle,  or  hidinc 
among  the  leaves,  while  he  pursues  his  fishing.  The  cord-like  stem 
•which  anchors  this  floating  tree  must  be  of  considérable  stiength  ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  it  used  as  a  fishing-line  by  the  natives  of  the 
coast.  But  great  as  is  the  length  of  this  sea-weed,  it  is  exceeded  bv 
the  Macrocystis,  though  the  leaves  and  air-vessels  of  that  plant  are  of 
small  dimensions.  In  the  Xereocystis,  the  stem  îs  unbranched  ;  in 
Macrocystis,  it  branches  as  it  approaches  the  surface,  and  afterwards 
divides  by  repeated  forkings,  each  division  bearing  a  leaf,  until  there 
results  a  floating  mass  of  foliage,  some  hundreds  of  square  yards  in 
superiicial  estent.  It  is  said  that  the  stem  of  this  plant  is  so'metimes 
fiifteen  hundred  feet  in  length. 

Mr.  Darwin,  speaking  of  this  colossal  alga  atthe  Southern  e.xtremitv 
of  America,  where  it  grows  up  from  a  depth  of  forty-five  fathoms  to 
the  surface,  at  a  very  oblique  angle,  says,  that  its  beds,  even  when  of 
no  great  breadth,  make  excellent  natm-al  floating  breakwaters.  It  is 
quite  curious  to  mark  how  soon  the  great  waves  from  the  océan,  in 
passiug  through  the  straggling  stems  into  an  exposed  harbour,  sink  in 
élévation,  and  become  smooth. 

Such  an  enormous  length  is  not  without  parallel  in  terrestrial  plants. 
Familiar  to  every  one, — from  the  schoolboy,  over  whom  it  hangs  in 
terrorim,  upward,— as  is  the  common  cane,  with  its  slenderness  its 
flexibility,  and  its  flinty,  polished  surface, — how  few  are  aware  that  it 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  stem  of  a  palm-tree,  which,  in  its  native 
forest,  reached  a  length  of  five  hundred  feet  !  Thèse  ratans  form  a 
tribe  of  plants  growing  in  the  dense  jungles  of  continental  and  insular 
India,  which,  though  they  resemble  grasses  or  reeds  in  their  appea- 


rance,  are  true  trees  of  the  palm  kind.  They  are  exceedingly  slender, 
never  increasing  in  thickness,  though  immensely  in  length;  in  the 
forest  they  trail  along  the  ground,  sending  forth  leaves  at  intervais, 
whose  sheathing  bases  we  may  easily  recognise  at  what  we  call  joints, 
climb  to  the  summits  of  trees,  descend  to  the  earth,  climb  and  descend 
again,  till  some  species  attain  the  astonishing  length  of  twelve 
hundred  feet. 

We  are  accustomed  to  considir  the  variou.s  s-j<(  ii  s  o^  Curlus  as 
petted  plants  for  our  green-h-         '  '  :  yet, 

in  our  larger  conservatories,  tli  -  by 

their  size.     Afew  years  ago  tii  Kiw, 

two  examples  of  i'cAînocaciui,  i  .làch 

weighed  upwards  of  seven  hundied  puuudi,  aud  the  ullicr  abuut  two 
thousand  pounds. 

The  species  of  Cereus  which  with  us  appear  as  green,  succulent, 
angular  stems,  and  bea'r  their  élégant,  scarlet  blossoms,  adorned  with 
a  bundle  of  white  stamens,  grow,  in  the  arid  plains  of  South  America, 
to  thick  lofty  pillars  or  massive  branching  candelabia.  Travellers  in 
Cumana  hâve  spoken  with  enthusiasm  of  the  grandeur  of  thèse  rows 
of  co.umns,  when  the  red  glow  of  sunset  illumines  them,  and  casts 
their  lengtheuing  shadows  across  the  plain. 

A  kindred  species  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  northern  continent 
has  been  thus  described  by  a  récent  traveller  : — 

"  This  day  we  saw,  for  the  tiist  tinie,  the  giant  cactus  (Cereus 
giganteuis)  ;  spécimens  of  which  stood  at  first  rather  widely  apai  t,  like 
siraight  pillars  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  valley,  but,  afterwards, 
more  closeiy  together,  and  in  a  ditferent  form — namely,  that  of 
gigantic  candelabra,  of  six-and-thirty  feet  high,  which  had  taken  root 
among  stones  and  in  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  rose  in  solitary  state  at 
varions  points. 

''  This  Cereus  giganteus,  the  queen  of  the  cactus  tribe,  is  known  in 
Califoinia  and  New  Mexico  uiider  the  name  of  Petahaya.  The 
raissionaries  who  visited  the  country  betweeu  the  Colorado  and  the 
Gila,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  speak  of  the  fruit  of  the  Patahaya, 
and  of  the  natives  of  the  country  using  it  for  food;  and  they  also 
mention  a  remarkable  tree  that  had  branches,  but  no  leaves,  though 
it  reached  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  and  was  of  considérable  giith.  .  . . 
The  wildest  and  most  iuhospitable  régions  appear  to  be  the  peculiar 
home  of  this  plant,  and  its  fieshy  shoots  will  strike  root,  and  grow  to 
a  surprising  size,  in  chasms  in  heaps  of  stones,  where  the  closest 
exammation  eau  scarcely  discover  a  particle  of  vegetable  sod.  Its 
form  is  varions,  and  mostly  dépendent  on  its  âge  ;  the  first  shape  it 
assumes  is  that  of  an  immense  club  standing  upright  in  the  ground, 
and  of  double  the  circumference  of  the  lower  part  at  the  top.  This 
form  is  very  stricking,  while  the  plant  is  stUl  only  from  two  to  six  feet 
high,  but,  as  it  grows  taller,  the  thickness  becomes  more  equal,  and 
when  it  attains  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  it  looks  like  a  regularpillar; 
after  this  it  begins  to  throw  out  its  branches.  Thèse  come  out  at 
fii-st  in  a  globular  shape,  but  turn  upward  as  they  elongate,  and  then 
grow  parallel  to  the  trunk,  and  at  a  certain  distance  from  it,  so  that  a 
cereus  with  many  branches  looks  exactly  like  an  immense  candela- 
brum,  especially  as  the  branches  are  mostly  symmetrically  arranged 
round  the  trunk,  of  which  the  diameter  is  not  usually  more  than  a  foot 
and  a  half,  or,  in  some  rare  instances,  a  foot  more.  They  vary  much 
in  height  ;  the  highest  we  ever  saw,  at  Williams'  Fork,  measured  from 
thiity-sis  to  forty  feet  ;  but,  soulh  of  the  Gila,  they  are  said  to  reach 
sixty  ;  and-when  you  see  them  rising  from  the  extrême  point  of  a 
rock,  where  a  surface  of  a  few  inches  square  forms  their  sole  support, 
you  cannot  help  wondering  that  the  first  storm  does  not  tear  them  from 
their  airy  élévation. .  . . 

"  If  the  smaller  spécimens  of  the  Cereus  giganteus  that  we  had  seen 
m  the  morning  excited  our  astouishment,  the  feeling  was  greatly 
augmented,  when,  on  our  further  journey,  we  beheld  this  stately  plant 
in  ail  its  magnificence.  The  absence  of  every  other  végétation  enabled 
us  to  distinguish  thèse  cactus-columns  from  a  great  distance,  as  they 
stood  symmetrically  arranged  on  the  heights  and  declivities  of  the 
mountains,  to  which  they  imparted  a  most  peculiar  aspect,  though 
certainly  not  a  beautiful  one.  Wonderful  as  each  plant  is,  when 
regarded  singly,  as  a  grand  spécimen  of  vegetable  life,  thèse  solemn, 
sileut  forms,  which  staud  motionless,  even  in  a  hurricane,  give  a 
somewhat  dreary  character  to  the  landscape.  Some  look  like  petrified 
giants,  stretching  out  their  aims  in  speechless  pain,  and  otheis  stand 
like  loueiy  sentinels,  keeping  their  dreary  watch  on  the  edge  of  préci- 
pices, and  gazing  into  the  abyss,  or  over  into  the  pleasant  valley  of 
the  Williams'  Fork,  at  the  flocks  of  biids  that  do  not  venture  to  rest 
on  the  thorny  arms  of  the  Petahaya  ;  though  the  wasp  and  the  gaily 
variegated  woodpecker  may  be  seen  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  old 
wouuds  and  sears  of  sickl'y  or  damaged  spécimens  of  this  singular' 
plant.'' 

In  the  island  of  Teneriffe  there  still  exista  a  tree  which  is  an  object 
of  scientific  curiousity  to  every  visitor,  the  Dragon-tree  of  Orotava.  It 
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has  been  celebrated  from  the  discovery  of  the  island,  and  even  earlier, 
for  it  had  been  venerated  by  the  Guancheg  as  a  sacred  très  from  immé- 
morial time.  Its  height  is  about  seventy  feet,  but  its  bulk  is  far  more 
extraordiuary.  Le  Dru  found  tlie  oircumference  of  the  trunk,  near 
the  ground,  to  be  seventy-nine  feet.  Humboldt,  who,  when  he 
ascendeJ  the  Peak  in  1799,  measured  it  some  feet  from  the  ground, 
found  it  forty-eight  feet  ;  and  Sir  G.  Stauuton  gives  thirty-sLx  feet  as 
the  oircumference  at  a  height  of  ten  feet. 

The  banyan,  or  sacred  fig  of  ludia,  acquires  a  prodigious  size,  not 
by  tlic  enlargement  of  its  infliviiliKil  t.niiV,  luit,  hv  tln' iiiiiUi|ilipatinn 
of  its  trunks,  in  a  peculiar  m:i!"-  '"i"  ■"■-".  I  i'  \-  ;'-  h-i  i /..Miiil  limh,.; 
spread  on  ail  sides,  shoots  il '■:  I  i-n  'i  ini  -,'  .  r  : 'i  m  wir.rh 
they  root,  and  become  so  mail-,  -.■>■. m. lai  \  -■' m  ,  i- ,  u  iMim  ■  iiirn-nwn 
latéral  branches,  which  in  turn  scnd  duwn  trcsh  rootaig  j^hiiot.-^,  thus 
ever  widening  the  area  of  this  wondrous  forest,  composed  of  a  single 
organio  life.  This  is  the  tree  which  Milton  niakes  afford  to  ourguilty 
first  parents  the  "  fig-leaves"  with  which  they  hoped  to  clothe  their 
new-found  nakedness. 

"  So  counsell'd  he,  and  both  togetber  went 

Into  the  thickest  wood  ;  there  soon  they  chose 

The  fig-tree  •  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renown'd  • 

But  such  a»,  at  this  da-(    to  Indiins  kuown 

In  Malabar  or  Decan  spreads  hei  arms 

Bi        11         l  r      1  i  d  1  tl  at  m  the  ground 


i  t 

feh  a  »  u    oi  i  J  t  uj  1 

At  loopbole      ut  thi     f,h  leares 

They  gathei  J   1   oad  i     V 

And  with  whit  skiU  thej  1    -1       „  u 

To  gird  theu-  waist     (IJ 

Banyans  exist  which  are  niuch  older  than  the  Cliristian  era.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  mentions  some  whose  aiea  is  more  than  fifteen  hundred  feet 
in  circurafeience,  and  one  hundred  in  height,  the  principal  trunk 
being  tweiity  or  thirty  feet  to  the  horizontal  boughs,  and  eight  or  nine 
feet  in  diameter.  But  the  most  celebrated  tree  of  this  kmd  is  one 
growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  covering  an  almost 
incredible  area,  of  which  the  circumference  still  e.xisting  is  nearly  two 
thousand  feet,  though  a  considérable  portion  has  been  swept  away  by 
the  floods  of  the  river.  The  overhanging  branches  which  hâve  not 
(or  had  not  at  the  time  this  description  was  made)  yet  thrown  down 
their  perpendicular  shoots,  cover  a  far  wider  space.  Three  hundred 
and  twenty  main  trunks  may  be  counted,  while  the  smaller  ones 
exceed  three  thousand  ;  and  each  of  thèse  is  constantly  sending  forth 
its  branches  and  pendent  root-shoots  to  form  other  trunks,  and  become 
the  angmeiiters  of  the  vast  colony.  Immense  popular  assemblies  are 
Bometimes  convened  beneath  this  patriarchal  fig,  and  it  has  been 
known  to  shelter  seven  thousand  men  at  one  time  beneath  its  ample 
shadow.  (2) 

The  Baobab,  a  tree  of  tropical  Africa,  but  now  naturalised  in  other 
hot  countries,  is  one  which  attains  an  immense  bulk.  Its  growth  is 
chiefly  in  the  trunk.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  bole  of 
seventy-five  or  eighty  feet  in  circumference  to  begin  to  send  ont  its 
branches  at  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  the  entire 
height  is  frequently  little  more  than  the  circumference  of  the  trunk. 
The  lower  branches,  at  first  horizontal,  attain  a  great  length,  and 
fiually  droop  to  the  ground,  completely  hiding  the  trunk,  antî  giving 
to  the  tree  the  appearance  of  a  vast  hillock  of  foliage. 

Some  examples  of  the  dimensions  of  this  immense,  but  soft-wooded 
and  spongy  tree,  may  be  adduced.  Adanson,  in  1748,  saw,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sénégal,  baobabs  which  were  from  twenty-sLx  to  twenty- 
nine  feet  indiamet-i.  «n!,  :,  Im  rjh  ,.,('  little  more  than  seventy  feet, 
and  a  head  of  foliaji  a  ,  i  ■  I  ,  m1  oi^hty  feet  across.  He  remarks, 
however,  that   otb'a  •         iid    found    spécimens   considerably 

larger.  Peters  meuiuinl  tiunkt  lïom  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  thick, 
which  he  says  were  the  largest  he  saw.  Perrottet,  in  his  F/ora  of 
Benegamhia,  déclares  that  he  had  seen  some  thirty-two  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  seventy  to  eighty  feet  high.  Colberrv  fiund  spécimens 
attaining  thirty-six  feet  in  diaiiirtcr,  Wt  but  si\ly'('iiir  f.'.i  m,  licljhi. 
And  Aloysius  Cadamosto,  wli.i  \\as  ilir  lli>i  i.i  dci'i-i;"'  m,.'  tnr, 
found  spécimens  whose  rirminl'n.aicp  lir  i-imialid  at  .'\<,i|.a,, 
fathoms,  which  would  give  adiainctri-  id' lliii-lyd'nuv  l'nd. 

A  kind  of  cypress,  growing  in  Oaxaca,  in  Mexico,  has  attained 
great  celebrity  among  botanists,  De  Candolle  having  stated  its  diame- 


ter at  sixty  feet.  Humboldt,  who  speaks  from  personal  examination, 
an  advantage  which  the  great  botanist  did  not  possess,  reduces  it  to 
forty  feet  six  inches — a  very  enormous  bulk,  however,  still. 

A  récent  traveller  in  Venezuela,  thus  notices  a  tree  of  remarkable 
dimensions  :— 

"  Soon  after  leaving  Turmero,  we  caught  sight  of  the  far-famed 
Zamang  del  Guayre,  and  in  about  an  hour's  time  arrived  at  the  hamlet 
of  El  Guayre,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  troc  in  the  world,  for  so  great  was  the  révérence  of  the 
Indiaiis  for  it  on  account  of  its  âge  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
iiii  st,  that  the  Government  issued  a  degree  for  its  protection  from  ail 
injmy,  aiul  it  has  ever  since  been  public  propeity.  It  shews  no  sign 
\vlialr\er  of  decay,  but  is  as  frcsh  and  groon  as  it  was  niost  probably 
a  thousand  years  ago.  Tlif  h  a  ni  >d'  i!ii^  ma  ■  nil'ia  i,i  i ,  i  ,.  ;,  ,„dy  sixty 
feet  high,  by  thirty  feet  in         .,,!  ::.i    ,;  :     im.Isu   niuch 

the  enormous  size  oftho  /.a  I  '      i,     ,     ,       ,■  ,..■    ■  ■  .i.  s  its  "Tcat 

attraction,  as  the  wondor  fui  -laïad  -ii;-  nainirca!  la  anches,  and 
the  perfect  dome-like  sha]]0  of  its  hoad,  which  is  so  exact  and  regular 
that  one  could  almost  fancy  some  extinct  race  of  giants  had  been 
exercising  their  topiarian  art  upon  it.  The  circumference  of  this 
dôme  is  said  to  be  nearly  six  hundred  feet,  and  the  measure  [arch  ?J  of 
its  semicircular  head  very  nearly  as  great.  The  zamang  is  a  species 
of  mimosa,  and  what  is  curious  and  adds  greatly  to  its  beauty  and 
softness  is,  that  the  leaves  of  this  giaut  of  nature  are  as  small  and 
délicate  as  those  of  the  silver-willow,  and  are  equally  as  sensitive  to 
every  passing  breeze." 

Even  in  tempevate  climates,  among  the  trees  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  vast  dimensions  are  not  unknown.  A  yew  in  the  churchyard 
of  Giasford,  North  Wales,  measures  more  than  fifty  feet  in  girth 
below  the  branches.  In  Lithuania,  lime-trees  hâve  been  measured  of 
the  circumference  of  eighty-seven  feet.  And,  near  Saintes,  in  Franco, 
there  is  an  oak,  which  is  sixty-four  feet  in  height,  and  measures  nearly 
thirty  feet  in  diameter  close  to  the  ground,  and  twenty-three  feet  at 
five  feet  high.  A  little  room,  twelve  feet  nine  inches  in  width.  haa 
been  made  in  the  hoUow  of  the  trunk,  and  a  semicircular  bench  within 
it  has  been  carved  out  of  the  living  wood.  A  window  gives  light  to 
the  hiterior,  and  a  door  closes  it,  while  élégant  ferns  and  lichens  serve 
for  hangings  to  the  walls. 

But  let  us  look  at  examples  in  which  prodigious  height  and  immense 
bulk  are  united.  The  Macrocystis  and  the  ratan  are  euormously  leng- 
thened,  but  they  are  slender  ;  the  baobab  and  the  cypress  are  very 
thick,  but  they  are  short.  The  colossal  locust-trees  of  equinoctial 
America  are  pre-eminent  for  vastness  in  both  aspects.  Von  M.artius 
has  depicted  a  scène  in  a  Brazilian  forest,  where  some  trees  of  this 
kind  occurred  of  such  enormous  dimensions,  that  fifteedn  Indians  with 
outstretched  arms  could  only  just  embrace  one  of  them.  At  the 
bottom  they  were  eighty-four  feet  in  circumference,  aud  sixty  feet 
where  the  boles  became  cylindrical.  "They  looked  more  like  living 
rocks  than  trees  ;  for  it  was  only  on  the  pinnacle  of  their  bare  and 
naked  bark  that  foliage  could  be  dicovered,  and  that  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  eye  that  the  forras  of  the  leaves  could  not  be  made  out. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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(1)  Paradise  Lost,  book  ix. 

(2)  Forbes'  Oriental  Memoiri. 


Tlie  llducator  and  tais  Claims. 

(A  lecture  delivcrcd  before  the  Tea'chers'  Association  in  connection  with 
the  .McGill  Normal  School,  by  Dr.  Wilkes.) 

I  use  the  term  "  Bducator  rather  than  Teacher,"  for  the  reason  that 
those  truly  faithful  ones  of  both  sexes,  to  whose  influence  parents 
commit  their  childrenfor  several  hours  a  day,  during  a  periodof  from 
seven  to  ten  years  are  more  than  teachers.'  They  do  fer  more  than 
convey  instruction — they  greatly  affect  the  future  character.  One  sees 
e.  g.  m  the  pupils  of  such  an  one  as  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  of  Ruo-by  the 
iiiouIdniK  force  exercised  on  tho  principles  and  character.  Not' only 
i>  tia  irdellect  trained  in  such  cases,  but  the  conscience  also  and  the 
li(  an — l.-xrge  and  broad  views  are  awakened,  and  noble  principles  are 
implautod.  Such  éducation  is  more  than  teaching,  hence  we  denominate 
its  priest  the  educator. 

Yet  are  there  other  educators  besides  the  class  represented  in  this 
Association.  The  pulpit  educates  and  so  does  the  press.  The  former 
prier  to  the  inauguration  of  the  latter,  was  wont  to  be  the  nrincinal 
source  of  instruction  as  well  as  of  religious  awakening  to  the  people  • 
and  still  it  exerciBcs  a  vast  power  in  moulding  the  national  intellect' 
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conscience  and  heart.  The  press  in  our  day  has  become  a  many-voiced 
scboolmaster,  ever  sending  its  lessons  into  the  homes  of  the  people  ; 
often  doiiy  gieat  good,  aud  alas  !  not  intrequently  doing  mueh  mis- 
chief.  It  uudoubtediy  exercises  a  mighty  and  increasing  influence  iu 
the  training  oi'  the  community. 

But  the  educator  with  whom  we  hâve  now  to  do  has  a  somewhat 
difife:ent  s^)heie.  After  the  chi:d's  mother,  he  begins  at  the  begiuning. 
Ere  the  pulpit  or  the  press  can  do  much  for  the  pupil  his  work  is  well 
nigh  completed.  Hence  it  would  be  difBcult  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  trust  committed  to  him.  He  has  to  lead  forth  and  guide 
the  mental  powers  in  their  budding  and  opeuiug  processes  and  to  fur- 
nish  them  with  pabulum  on  which  they  may  feed  and  grow  ;  he  has  to 
deve'.op  the  conscience  into  a  watchful  and  healthy  activity  :  he  has  to 
check,  in  their  beginnings,  ail  deceit,  meanness,  and  impurily  :  he  has 
to  cultivate  habits  of  industry,  faithful  work,  truthfulness  and  since- 
rity  ; — he  has  some  times  to  awaken  and  always  to  cherish  sentiments 
of  honour  and  uiirightness  in  dealing  with  fellows  ;  iu  fine  he  has  to 
work  wisely  and  well  at  the  foundations  of  personal  character.  Who 
of  us  would  ventu  e  to  estiraate  the  momentous  iuterests  iuvolved  in 
a  work  such  as  th  s  ?  In  the  personal  character  of  a  génération  oi 
youth  lies  embeddcd  the  social  condition  of  the  worid"s  people  during 
the  next  âge.  Whether  the  coming  génération,  soon  to  occupy  the 
vast  arena,  shall  be  viituous  or  vicious,  shall  be  vetined  and  cultivated 
or  rough  and  barbarous,  shall  be  good  or  bad,  dépends  largely  on 
what  is  done  with  child  en  at  school.  It  is  but  a  tiuism  to  say  that 
men  and  women  make  the  nation,  and  it  is  not  much  more  to  say  that 
the  children  and  youth  of  the  présent  are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of 
the  early  future,  and  that  such  future  dépends  for  its  character  on 
what  our  schools  do  in  the  présent.  In  such  estimate  it  is  supposed 
that  parental  co-operation  forms  part  of  the  educating  power  in  exer- 

It  is  obvions  that  a  nation's  prosperity  is  involved  in  this  ([uestion. 
The  greatest  difBculties  with  which  constitutional  governements  hâve 
to  coutend,  and  the  cause  of  their  failure,  where  they  do  faii,  is  the 
want  of  high  chaacter  in  the  people.  Whenever  pelf  is  more  precious 
thaa  p  in;-i oie,  and  electors  or  elected  think  more  of  personal  interests 
than  of  the  national  welfare,  corruption  rolls  in  like  a  flood,  the 
national  eonssience  is  debauched,  and  vice  stalks  forth  unblushingly 
flaunting  its  vileness  in  tha  face  of  day.  The  true  conservators  of  a 
nation's  we;l-bein»  are  the  failhful,  conscientious  and  large  heaited 
edacators  of  its  children  and  youth,  for  they  work  at  the  foundations 
and  cast  in  the  sait  at  the  soring  head. 

And  if  the  interests  at  stake  in  this  matter  are  so  momentous  in  the 
présent  life,  what  raust  be  thei-r  magnitude  when  eternity  is  brought 
into  view.  Immortality  invests  the  who.e  sub^eet  with  ineffable  gran- 
deur ;  for  thèse  pupils  will  live  for  ever.  The  training  of  the  présent 
mightily  affects  that  future,  whether  it  shall  be  one  of  honour  or  dis- 
grâce, bappiness  or  misery,  life  or  death. 

"We  may  not  dismiss  from  our  présent  considération  the  work  of  the 
educator  without  noting  certain  qualifications  that  seem  to  be  more 
or  less  need.'ul  to  succcss  in  this  work.  I  do  not  dilate  on  the  obvions 
qualification  of  acurate  knowledge  on  such  departments  as  the  teacher 
undertakes  to  cultivate,  for  the  reason  that  every  one  must  at  once 
perceive  th?  need  of  this.  The  masculine  form  of  the  pronoun  must 
also  be  understood  throujhout  as  including  the  féminine,  for  mueh  of 
an  effective  éducation  is  conducted  by  women.  Among  the  qualifi- 
cations of  an  educator  may  be  placed  : 

Ist.  A  true  estimxU ofits  nature  and  importance. — We  cannot  surely 
etpect  any  one  tosucceed  in  a  profession  like  this,  whose  sole  ob;ect  is 
thî  making  of  money  or  even  the  obtainiug  of  a  livelihood.  It  is  to 
be  fea.-ed  that  it  is  not  infrejuently  taken  up  as  a  last  resort,  other 
means  of  obtaining  bread  fai.ing-  Now,  just  as  one  wouid  not  look  for 
greal  good  f^om  one  who  sought  "  thé  priest's  ofiîce  in  Israël  for  a 
pièce  of  silver  or  a  morsel  of  bread,"  so  in  this  case,  it  would  be  in- 
deed  sarprising  should  merely  mcrcenary  motives  achieve  any  worthy  ' 
ends  in  the  work  of  éducation.  It  is  not  meant  to  decry  proper  refer- 1 
ence  to  such  considérations  in  ail  our  plans.  On  the  contrary  it  is  a  ' 
most  legitimate  aad  honourable  way  of  not  only  obtaining  a  livelihood, 
but  also  of  laying  up  a  competency.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire  :  and  no  labourer  is  more  worthy  than  the  educator.  We  deli^hf 
to  see  them  erecting  their  own  establishments, — owning  them,  and 
becoming  wealthy  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  claims  of  a  lar^e 
hearted  benevolence.  ° 

But  we  ob;ect  to  this  as  the  governing  motùe.  That  should  spring 
eut  of  a  true  estimate  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  their  work! 
Every  youn^  mind  and  heart  enshrined  in  those  bodies  which  occupy 
the  seau  in  their  establishment,  is  there  for  development  and  culture. 
No  one  but  God  can  foresse  the  future  of  the  being  whose  loving,  or 
yearning,  or  merry  eyes  look  out  upon  you  :  but  you  hâve  it  directly 
in  your  power  to  mould  that  future.  No  two  boys  or  girls  are  alike. 
Some  are  sufficientiy  similar  to  admit  of  classification  so  as  to  afford 


opportunity  to  generalize  the  training  process,  but  there  will  always 
be  differentia  to  require  spécial  attention.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
to  émarge  upon  or  to  illustrate  thèse  points  ;  their  mention  is  ail  that 
is  now  appropriate.  He,  however,  who  appréciâtes  the  nature  and 
importance  of  his  work  will  study  so  as  to  know  the  gênerai  character 
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*  regard  to  cha- 

liaquency,  has 
ipline  and  pun- 
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and  specialities  of  every  child  under  his  cave  and  will 

adapt  his  measures  to  each  case.     It  i^  nv.tt...-  c,,,.  ,,,., 

old-f ashioned  tnrch  or  iaws  for  every  d'  ' 

racteristics  of  the  pupil  or  the  circum 

gone  out,  and  is  among  the  things  thut 

ishment  may  not  safely  go  out,  only  they  must   lu-  ; 

case  needing  them.     A  true  estimate  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  of 

its  vast  importance,  will  awaken  much  thought  and  inquiry  and  will 

elevate  at  ail  points  the  character  of  the  labourer. 

2nd.  Skill  and  tact. — It  is  quite  possible,  as  we  ail  know,  to  hâve 
treasured  up  stores  of  knowledge  and  yet  to  be  ill  prepared  to  commu- 
nicate  it  to  others.  Many  most  scholarly  men  are  wretched  teachers  ; 
and  not  a  few  others  who  can  communicafe  with  facility,  bave  no  ad- 
ministrative ability.  I  am  reminded  of  contrasts  on  thèse  points  sup- 
plied  by  classes  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  when  I  was  a  student. 
The  Greek  and  Logic  classes  were  presided  over  by  Educators  who 
were  thoroughly  furuished,  were  admirable  in  communication,  and 
whose  administrative  ability  was  such  that  large  assemblies  of  from  ten 
hundred  to  ten  hundred  and  fifty  students  were  kept  in  perfect  order.  The 
class  in  mathematics  on  the  contrary  was  taught  by  a  professer,  who 
while  possessed  of  thoroughly  accurate  knowledge,  fai:ed  to  interest 
the  students  and  equally  l'ailed  to  keep  order.  Hence  it  became  a  place 
of  play  rather  than  of  work.  It  is  so  in  schools.  There  are  teachers 
who  are  in  such  sensé  educators  that  they  bave  ail  under  control  :  and 
the  controUing  power  is  not  dread,  but  respect  and  love.  Admitting 
that  there  are  natural  aptitudes  in  some,  greater  than  are  found  in 
others,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  might  be  done  in  the  matter 
of  acquisition.  Surely  we  may  leam  skill  and  tact.  The  physician 
does  so,  and  especially  the  surgeon.  One  of  the  designs  of  our  efficient 
Normal  School  System  is  to  train  up  good  workers  in  the  department  of 
éducation.  There  will  always  be  certain  original  diversifies  arising 
part'.y  from  physical  and  partly  from  psychcological  causes,  but  every 
one  fitted  at  ail  for  the  post  of  an  educator,  may  become  fairly  skilful. 
Indeed  it  is  mainly  the  application  to  the  work  in  ail  its  departments 
of  good  Sound  common  sensé  ! 

3rd.  Enthusiasm. — It  need  hardly  be  said  in  this  présence  that  ob- 
trusiveness,  fussiness,  noise,  bustle  are  not  meant,  but  a  genuine, 
quiet,  yet  deep  enthusiasm.  I  suppose  this  is  more  or  less  needful  to 
success  in  any  business  in  which  men  and  women  engage  ;  to  the  edu- 
cator it  is  of  vast  moment.  Not  only  does  it  inspire  himself  with  the 
energy,  the  courage,  the  perseverauce  ever  seriously  taxed  but  always 
necessary,  it  also  infuses  the  same  élément  of  power  into  the  breasts 
of  pupils.  One  has  often  occasion  to  mark  the  influence  of  this  élé- 
ment of  au  educator's  character  upon  the  plastic  materials  upon  which 
he  has  to  work.  Pupils  are  borne  along,  putting  forth  unwonted  exer- 
tions  to  improve,  animated,  thaj  do  not  know  how  or  why,  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  their  teacher.  With  ail  their  persistent  requirements,  strict 
discipline,  and  détermination  to  be  obeyed,  such  instructors  are  always 
favourites  with  their  young  charge.  The  very  excitement  is  a  pleasure, 
and  the  consciousness  of  progress  and  of  acquired  power  is  ever  gra- 
tifying.  Way ward  as  youth  often  are,  they  are  cheered  and  stimulated 
by  the  conviction  that  they  are  making  advances.  They  do  not  love 
to  stand  still,  they  often  rashly  repudiate  the  slow,  and  hence  real  pro- 
gress gladdens  them.     And  they  love  the  teacher  who  aids  in  this. 

I  suppose  the  enthusiasm  of  an  educator  will  dépend  very  much,  not 
only  on  the  intensity  of  his  tempérament,  but  also  on  the  depth  of  his 
convictions  regarding  the  nobleness  and  importance  of  his  work,  and 
ou  his  hopefuluess  as  to  the  resuit.  The  desponding  cannot  be  ener- 
getic — the  downcast  knows  nothing  of  enthusiasm.  Hence  it  must  be 
admitted  that  devout  confidence  in  God  is  a  wonderful  stimulus  in  the 
matter  of  a  true  enthusiasm.  He  who  works  hard,  believes  firmly, 
trusts  God,  and  feels  sure  of  His  blessing,  ever  cherishes  the  hopefulness 
which  helps  his  enthusiasm  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

In  turning  now  to  the  claims  of  the  Educator,  one  is  brought  at  once 
into  contact  with  a  state  of  matters  much  to  be  deplored,  namely  :  the 
fact,  that  the  popular  estimate  of  éducation  is  altogether  unequal  to 
its  real  importance.  This  defective  estimate  appears  both  in  respect 
to  éducation  itself  and  to  the  educator.  Sofar  in  favour  of  éducation 
ail  the  community  go  cheerfuUy  ;  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are 
needful  to  getting  a  live'.ihood  ;  but  how  little  beyond  this  do  many 
regard  as  useful  !  They  who  advance  a  step  higher  often  gmdge  the  time 
and  expense  of  a  good  sound  culture.  Perhaps  in  many  instances  one 
might  be  satisfied  with  whafever  can  be  effectively  done  up  to  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  âge,  for  then  a  large  proportion  of  our  youth  must 
begin  their  apprenticeship  to  some  chosen  business  :  but  how  much 
is  often  lost  for  want  of  a  thorough  appréciation  of  the  importance  of 
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éducation,  prior  to  that  âge.  And  why  should  not  a  greater  number  of 
giris  hâve  higher  advantages  beyond  that  âge  ? 

They  who  feel  a  lively  interest  iu  thèse  things  are  much  gladdened 
by  the  steady  progress  of  true  and  enlarged  views  in  our  coimnunity. 
We  aie  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  respected  président  of  this  society 
ipal  ofour  University  for  this  advance;  he  has  been  indefati- 
tirrinj-  lis  up  tn  thonght  and  action. 

Moieovei  tlir  piut^,^  iuii  of  the  educator  does  not  stand  so  high  in 
public  estiiiiaiioii  :i-  n  ^ujht.  I  think  there  is  continuai  improvement 
in  this  partieiihir  a:».!,  Imt  there  is  room  still  for  advance  ;  but  of  this 
more  presently. 

1.  The  first'claim  of  the  educator  is  respect. — Children,  boys  parti cu- 
larly,  are  prone  to  use  uubecoming  liberty  with  the  names  and  any 
peculiarities  of  their  teachers.  Every  educator  has  his  own  idiosyn 
raoj  which  the  young  are  quick  to  discover.  If  it  be  a  matter  out  of 
which  ridicule  can  be  manufactured,  that  product  is  apt  to  appear. 
Now  parents  and  friends  should  frown  decidedly  upon  whatever  inter- 
fères with  true  respect  for  the  educator's  person  and  office.  It  may 
be  very  witty  to  caricature  Dominic  Sampson  and  to  utter  his  repeated 
"  prodigious  ;  "  and  doubtless  there  are  peculiarities  in  us  ail  on  which 
a  lively  mimic  may  fasten  for  the  amusement  of  his  hearers,  but  such 
weapons  are  dangerous  to  that  respect  which  ought  to  be  entertained  for 
the  educator.  And  surely  ail  parents  and  the  friends  of  éducation 
should  studiously  discountenance  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
influence  of  this  profession. 

Besides,  the  profession  itself  has  a  fair  daim  to  a  higher  social 
standing  than  once  obtained.  This  too  is  mending  greatly  ;  but  the  true 
point  will  not  be  reached  until  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  learned 
professions.  It  is  one  of  them  and  shouid  be  popularly  so  regarded. 
Of  course  its  members  in  order  to  obtain  their  true  social  standing 
must  be  in  character  worthy  of  the  position  now  claimed  for  them  ; 
but  such  qualifications  existing,  their  elevated  position  should  be 
recognized. 

2.  The  second  claim  is  co-operation. — Primarily  is  the  educator  en- 
titled  to  the  full  co-oneration  oî  the  parents  ofhis  pupils.  This  is  of 
suprême  moment.  Without  it  he  works  throughout  at  a  disadvantage. 
What  mischief  accrues  from  the  often  pétulance  and  sad  unwisdom  of 
parents!  An  honest  educator  infoims  a  paient  of  certain  defects  in 
his  chi.d  which  need  correction.  This  is  donc  simply  for  the  chi.ds 
good  that  there  may  be  co-operation  at  home,  with  the  woik  of  the 
teacher  at  school.  The  foolish  parent  instead  of  being  thankful  for 
the  honest  and  kind  communication,  connot  bear  to  ha\e  his  child  en 
found  fault  with,  and  hecomes  est.  anged  from  the  teacher  instead  of 
giving  to  him  increasing  confidence.  Not  only  is  this  ruinous  to  the 
pupil  but  most  disheartening  to  the  educator.  Parental  co-operation 
is  surely  a  prima. y  and  most  reasonahle  claim. 

The  community  geuerally  may  alf"  m  Im  i  r.i  .mi  al'ni  b\  iinMiiv- 
aging  educators.  They  eau  do  mmli  i         .1   :i  :,        ,'  n  :    :   i.n; 

examinations — and  a.ding  well  ecn-  i  ''     i     .  i!;  :        .ih 

our  neighbours  more  to  be  commf'iMl' 'i  ili:.'.  n^'i  ':■  l:r  :n,A  li!.'.ia 
co-operation  with  the  educator.  Thcy  will  baud  tngother  and  ex,  end 
largely  in  provid.ng  suitab  e  premises  and  apparatus  for  the  effective 
conducting  of  educational  movements.  Throughout  the  United  States 
you  meet  at  ail  points  with  munificent  proofsof  the  people's  regard  fer 
the  wo.k  of  the  educator.  The  educator  has  a  fair  clam  ou  ail  this 
in  virtue  of  the  vast  importance  to  the  community  and  to  the  nation, 
ofhis  work. 

3.  The  third  claim  is  libéral  and  prompt  remxmeration. — The  libéral 
élément  must  be  judged  of  by  the  nature  and  amount  of  work  donc, 
but  from  the  lowest  point  of  éducation  to  the  highest  we  woud  bave  a 
gênerons  estimate  of  the  educator's  daims  to  peouniary  recompense. 
In  few  relations  are  grudgings  and  ha'd  bargains  more  re['ulsive,  or 
more  an  out  a^e  ou  propriety  than  in  this.  If  fées  are  not  suiBcient, 
the  community  in  .=!nme  form  shnn'd  make  up  the  deficiency.  As  I 
hâve  alri-ab,  i'.!.  yrr  ■  m'n  i;i'.,  Il,  ;v  ■,  the  labourer  worthy  ofhis 
hire.  An-:  1  .  i  1  ,  .  .  1  liât  for  the  sound  éducation 
of  one's  cl,    I  ,   ,       .  .      ■  '  .    :            .         .iiable. 

And  tli,  ;i,  y.'/,  .■',('/ '//  .',i  /  ,.,..j;/y., ',///./,   in  payment  is  a  most  rea- 
sonahle claim.      I    kiiiiw  mit  that  one  could  express  too  strongly  the 
\snc,s.<  if  not  something  worse,  of  those  who  leave  the 
s  work  has  been  faithfully  doue,  to  seek  again  and 
deferred  which  maketh  the  heart  sick,  for  his  well 
earned  pecuniary  compensation. 

4.  Without  enlargement  I  mention  one  other  claim,  namely,  to  the 
ear  of  the  communiiy. — I  thInk  onr  educatoi  s  should  hâve  opportunities 
to  sneak  to  us,  and  that  we  should  cand.dly  listen  to  them.  Our  com- 
munity affords  sometimes  the  onportunity  and  a:ives  the  listening  ear  : 
but  not  with  the  earnestncss  and  enthusia'sm  which  become  us.  When  a 
Teachers'  Association  asks  an  audience  of  u.s,  it  is  only  true  policy  as 
— "  —  propriety  to  grant  their  request.     Let  us  consider  their  plans 


neral  welfare.  It  admits  of  considération  whether  more  might  not  be 
advantageously  doue  throughout  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  the 
towns  to  bring  the  claims  of  the  educator  before  the  people,  and  to 
arouse  their  sympathy  and  aid  in  the  great  work  in  hand.  Thèse  hints 
are  intended  more  for  parents  and  those  who  should  be  friends  of  the 
educator  than  for  himself.  Should  they  prove  of  the  least  service  in 
promoting  his  work  their  utterer  will  be  amply  rewarded. 


ARITHJWETIC. 

iContinucd.) 

I  hope  the  two  preceding  examples  will  sufficiently  show  that 
if  the  dividend  and  diviser  be  both  increased  or  diminished  the 
same  number  of  times,  the  quotient  will  remain  unaltered,  only 
the  remainder,  when  any  left,  has  to  be  reversely  increased  or 
decreased.  But  if  hoth  the  diviser  and  dividend  are  not  propor- 
tionally  increased  or  decreased,  the  quotient  will  give  a  propor- 
tionate  différence. 

Example. 
24 


3)24 

8  quotient. 


8)16 


3)47 
IG  quotient  =8  x  2  = 
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and  aid  them  iu  carrying  them  out,  for  they  are  working  for  the  ge- 


2  quotient.  4)16 

4  q.  =  2x2  =  4  quotient. 

It  woulJ  at  this  stage  be,  perhaps,  out  of  place  to  dwell  farther 
upon  the  propctics  and  principles  of  rules.  A  more  advanced 
stage,  when  the  pupil's  mind  is  more  fully  developed,  and  he  is 
better  able  to  follow  up  with  more  advantage  the  theory  of  num- 
bers,  would  be  more  suitable  for  farther  unfolding  and  illu>-trating 
the  properties  of  jiunibers.  But  he  should  now  be  sufEciently 
prepared  for  the  application  of  numbers  to  sonie  extent.  To  this 
let  us  now  direct  some  attention,  beginning  with  réduction. 

1.  Make  your  pupils  familiar  with  two  or  three  of  the  tables 
of  most  conjuio.n  use  ;  and  on  thcse  let  them  be  so  exercised  that 
they  shallnot  only  know  their  différent  divisions  and  the  relative 
proportions  ofdenominations,  but  be  able  to  change  one  dénomina- 
tion inio  another  ;  tell  how  many  of  one  is  equal  to  another  ;  how 
niany  times  one  is  more  or  less  than  another  ;  how  many  tw.J, 
three,  &c.,  of  one  would  be  equal  to  another,  or  exceed  it  ;  and 
by  how  many, — giving  reasons  for  each  answer,  &c.  The  plain- 
est  language  to  be  used— no  technical  term,  unless  well  under- 
stood. 

2.  When  well  familiarized  with  a  table,  propose  very  simple 
questions.  Answer  thèse  yourself,  explain  how  you  got  the 
answers,  and  the  steps  by  which  you  passod  from  one  part  of  the 
processes  to  the  other  ;  the  point  at  which  you  commenced  the 
opération,  and  why  ;  the  necessary  steps  taken  ;  the  succession 
of  thèse  steps — what  step  should  be  the  first — the  second— the 
third,  &c., — why  each  must  hâve  its  proper  place  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  required  answer  -  and  on  obtaining  the  requircd  resuit, 
why  the  answers  must  be  correct — and  how  answers  by  différent 
steps  would  not,  &c.  Immediately— make  them  explain  to  you 
in  turn — with  simple  illustrations  by  themselvcs  and  by  you  ia 
turn.  Thus,  continue  tho  questioning  and  explaining  recipro- 
cally,  till  their  answers  and  explanations  tell  that  your  training 
has  effected  your  object,  and  has  become  to  them  an  effect  of 

THE  UNDERSTANDING. 

3.  Give  them  then  simple  exercises,  reducing  tables  to  their 
lowest  dénominations.  This  is  a  very  good  exercise  to  make 
them  understand  how  to  change  one  dénomination  into  another. 
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But  first  exercise  them  fully  on  a  reduced  table.  No  book 
questions  should  yet  be  given.  Questions  in  arithnietic  are  not 
gencrally  sufficiently  plain,  nor  sufficiently  pradualod  for  bccin- 
ners.  Take  the  foUowing  as  first  step  cxaniples  and  illustrations 
for  bcginuers  : 

Measure  of  value. 

4  farthings  =  l  penny,  marked  Id. 
12  pence  =1  shilling,  "  Is. 
20  shillings  =^  1  pound,       "        £1. 

Reduced. 

Farthings      4=      1  penny. 

Farihings    48=   12      "     =    1  shilling. 

Farthings  960  =  240  pence  =  20  shillings  =  £1. 

Begin  by  making  them  repeat  the  naines  of  the  diïerent 
dénominations,  thus,  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  farthings  ;  farthings, 
pence,  shillings,  pounds,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  continue  the  repeating 
till  the  meiuory  has  got  hold  on  ihein.  Then  exercise  tliem  on 
their  relative  values,  by  questioniiig  and  repeating;  and  niake 
relative  values,  and  reducting  froni  one  dénomination  to  another 
be  well  understood.  Begin  explainiug  and  questioning  in  the 
simplest  couceivable  way  ;  so  as  to  reach  their  understanding-^. 
The  foUowing  wili  bo  found  simple  and  effective — ifsoworked 
as  to  carry  the  child's  underst;inding  wiih  you  at  each  step.  - 
First  explain,  by  appUcdion,  to  your  class,  the  raeaning  of  the 
words  you  hâve  to  use,  such  as  ico/th,  price,  value,  &e.,  thus — I 
buy  a  bjok,  a  picture,  or  a  bail,  for  one  penni/.  To  me  then  it 
is  trorth  a  pr.niuj,  ov  four  furtldugs,  which  are  of  the  same  vnhic, 
by  t'.io  t  ible,  a»  a  pmmy.  But  if  I  p  ly  two  pence  for  the  thing, 
I  would  hâve,  in  farthings,  to  p  ly  for  it  eight  fnrthings  ;  if  three 
pense,  three  limes  four,  or  ticelce  farthings,  and  so  on  to  ficelvt 
pencs=  forfij-eight  farthings.  Question  them  torward  and  back 
wards  in  this  w.iy — mixing  explanations  with  your  questions — 
till  you  are  satisfied  that  the  relative  value  of  pence  and  farthings 
is  clearly  understood  ;  how  four  firthings  are  equ/il  in  vn  tue  to 
one  petiny  ;  ttcelve  farthings  to  three  pence,  twentij-fourfirthings 
to  six  pence  ;  anà  fortj/-eight  farthings  to  tieclve  ptnce  ot  oiic 
shilling.  Then,  explain  similarly  the  relative  value  of  pence  and 
shillings,  thus,  i{  twelee  pence  be  equal  in  value  to  one  shilli/ig 
thea,  twenly  four  pence  V!'d\  he  equal  \n  value  to  two  shillings  , 
thirty-six  to  ihree  ;  forty-eight  to  four  shillings,  &c.  The"  relative 
value  of  shillings  and  pounds  cornes  last.  This  is  to  be  esplained 
in  the  same  manner.  Ifapouod  is  equal  in  value  to  tvrenty 
shillings  ;  then,  two  pounds  are  equal  in  value  to  forty  shillings  ; 
three  pounds,  to  sixty  shillings;  four  pounds  to  eighty  shil- 
lings, &c. 

B^fore  prooeeding  to  the  second  step  of  advance,  put  a  number 
of  promi-cuous  questions  to  test  their  knowledge  of  what  you 
bave  gone  over.  If  you  hâve  succeeded  to  your  wish,  then  pro 
ceed  to  the  next  =!tep  :  if  not,  go  carefully  over  the  ground  again, 
and  give  a  greater  variety  and  latitude  to  your  explanation-f  and 
examples.  Succeeding  well  hère  ensures  success  in  teach' 
réduction. 

In  the  next  step  vary  the  training  a  little,  thus, — how  many 
farthings  are  equal  in  value  to  any  number  of  pence  you  may 
mention,  from  one  penny  up  to  any  number  of  pence  you  find 
they  can  work  mentally  with  tolerable  dexterity.  Then  reverse 
the  process  — how  m:iny  pence  are  the  same  in  value  as  any  nt 
ber  of  farthings  you  may  name.  Exercise  them  similarly 
shillings  and  pounds.  Give  them  then  numhe-s  and  dénominations 
promiscuously.  This  drilling  wiU  prépare  them  for  slate  exercises, 
such  as  the  foUowlnçf: 


Shillings.           Pounds.    Shil.  over.  Pounds.           Shil.          Pence. 

30   =   1     10  8  =  160  =  1920 

49   =   2     9  10  =  200  =  2400 

78   =   3    18  15  =  300  =  3600 

105   =   5     5  25  =  500  =  6000 

Farth.     Farth.      Farth.       Farth.  Farth.      Farth.      Farth.      Pence. 

28  4-  36  +  19  =  83  23  +  16  +  37  =  19 

32  +  17  +  28  =  77  16  +  19  +  13  =  12 

40  +  25  +  36  =  101  29  +  35  +  4  =  17 


Farth.  Pence.       Shil. 

16   +    19    +   30 

Farth.        Farth. 

=  1530         23 

Pence.       Shil 

+    16+5 

Pence. 

=    81  3  farth 

10    4-   40   +   27 

=  1466        29 

+11+14 

=  186  1     " 

14   +   35   +   16 

=   922 

15   +   45 

=  555  0     " 

Pence.        Shil. 

38    X      38   = 

Shil. 

41     2  pence 

Shil.       Poimds. 

73    +      5   = 

Shil. 

173 

45    +    105   = 

108     9     «' 

47   +    13   = 

307 

72    X    200   = 

206     0      " 

28   +    15   = 

328 

Farthings 
87 

Penec.              Shil.       Pence  and  farth 

=       24J     =       2          0        J 
=       21f     =       1           9        ï 

427 

=     lOlIf     = 

8         10 

ï 

342 

=       85t     = 

7          1 

i 

571 

=     1421     = 

11         10 

i 

684 

=     171       = 

14          3 

247 

=       61|     = 

5           1 

i 

Penco.        Shil. 
600    =    50 

d.            JE.    s.      d. 

0   =   2  10     0 

Shil. 

757  = 

£. 

37 

Shil. 

17 

500   =   41 

8   =   218 

299.= 

14 

19 

750   =   62 

6   =   3     2     0 

420  = 

21 

0 

872   =   72 

8   =   3  12     8 

1932  = 

96 

12 

599   =   49 

11   =   2     9  11 

4567  = 

228 

7 

Such  exercises  as  thèse,  graduated  so  as  to  suit  the  capacities 
of  your  pupils,  are  to  be  continued  till  a  clear  understanding  of 
principles  and  piocesses, — of  the  regular  séquence  of  steps, — 
why  one  step  of  the  process  must  précède,  or  succeed  another, — 
why  another  would  not  give  a  correct  deuominational  value, — 
and  when  a  right  resuit  isobtained,  be  able  to  give  a  reason,  — is 
GAiSED  BT  THEM,  in  a  short  time  they  will  acquire  sufEcient 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  sequent  piocesses  of  the  rule  to 
enable  them  to  apply  them  in  ail  the  higher  rules. 

Let  us  now  take  avoirdupois  weight  as  a  very  good  weight  for 
table-training,  being  so  generally  used. 

Avoirdupois  weight. — 16  dranis  =  l  ounce. 

16  ounces=l  pound.  (Ib.) 
28  pounds  =1  quarter.  (qr.) 
4  quarters  =  l  hundred  weight.  (owt.) 
20  cwt.  =  1  ton. 


Reduced. 


Drama. 
16  = 


1  quarter. 

4  quarters  =  hundred  weight. 
50  quarters  =  20  h.  w.  =  1  ton. 


thinjs. 

Pence.    I 

arthings  over 

Pence. 

Shillings. 

Pence  over 

16 

= 

4 

0 

24 

= 

0 

18 

= 

4 

2 

38 

= 

3 

2 

26 

= 

6 

2 

54 

— 

4 

6 

39 

_ 

9 

3 

72 

_ 

6 

0 

43 

=. 

12 

0 

85 

:= 

8 

1 

1  ounce. 

756  =       16  =       1  pound. 

7168=     448=      28  pounds  = 

28672=   1792=   112  pounds  = 

573740  =  35840  =  2240  pounds  =  ! 

Or  thus: 
1  ounce  =  16  drams. 
1  pound  =  16  oz.  =  256  drams. 
1  quarter  =  28  Ib.  =448  ounces  =  7168  drams. 
1  cwt.  =  4  qrs.  =  112  Ibs.  =  ]  729  ounces. 
1  ton  =  20  cwt.  =  80  qrs.  =  2240  Ibs.  =  35840  oz.  =  573660  drs. 

1.  First,  familiarize  them  with  the  divisions  of  the  table,  and 
the  names  of  thèse  divisions  ;  then  with  their  relative  places. 

2.  When  they  know  thèse  well,  explain  to  them  their  relative 
weights  :  that  an  ounce  is  as  beavy  as  16  drs.  ;  or  that  16  drs.  is 
equal  in  weight  to  1  oz.  ;  or  that  1  oz.  and  16  drs.  are  the  gamo 
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in  weight.  A  pound,  16  oz.  and  256  drains,  equal  eacli  other  in 
weight  ;  that  is,  aj^oniid  equals  16  oz.,  and  16  oz.  are  as  heavy 
as  256,  10  X  16  =  256  drs.,  &c.  Go  over  the  whole  table  in  this 
way,  questioning  and  illustrating  till  they,  by  answers,  make  it 
manifest  that  the  relative  weight  of  dénominations  is  clearly 
understood  by  them. 

3.  Then  question  them  as  foUows  :  which  is  heavier  1  dr.  or 
1  oz.  ?  If  an  ouDce  is  heavier,  how  niany  times  is  it  heavier  ? 
Divide  the  ounce  into  sixteen  parts  ;  to  what  would  each  part  be 
equal  in  weight  î  If  each  part  Le  equal  in  weight  to  one  dram, 
how  many  would  eight  parts  want  of  an  ounce  f  Then  half  an 
ounce  would  be  the  same  weight  as  eight  drams,  would  it?  Then 
take  njiound,  an  ounce,  and  a  dram,  and  make  them  tell  their 
relative  différences  in  weight: — how  many  drams  would  equal 
2Mund  ;  how  many  minces  would  be  the  weight  of  a  pound  ;  how 
many  would  6  oz.,  8  oz.,  12  oz.,  15  oz.,  each,  want  of  a  pound 
weight  ? — Into  how  many  divisions  would  you  make  npound,  so 
that  eacn  division  would  be  the  weight  of  one  dram  ? — Two 
huiidred  of  thèse  divisions,  or  two  hundred  drams,  would  they 
equal  a  pound  in  weight  ?  If  not,  how  many  more  would  you 
add  to  give  the  weight  of  a  pound  ?  And  so  on.  Take  then 
quarters,  hundred  weights,  and  tons,  and  question  them  on  each 
similarly.  This  will  prépare  them  for  the  next  step,  viz.,  oral  and 
slate  exercises. 

Oral  exercises. 

5  ozs.  ■)  r  =   80  drs. 

7    "     [  Are  equal  in  weight,  to  how  many  drams  ?  ■<   =112    " 
12    "    3  (  =192    " 


8  Ibs.  ^ 

9  "     ;-  Equal  each  of  thèse  in  ounces. 
12    "    j 

2  qrs.  1 

3  "    ' 

^    Il     [•  Give  the  weight  of  each  number 

5    "   J 


:128l 


:336 


f=   56: 

■  =  84 
=  112 
=  140 


12  cwt.^  f  =   48  qrs. 

18    "     '  =72    " 

92    "     l  How  many  quarters  in  each  of  thèse  ?  "!   _   gg    d 

30    "    J  t=120    " 


4  tons.  ^ 

5  "      V  Change  each  of  thèse  into  cwts. 
7    " 


435") 

800  J-  Ounces  to  drams. 
5742) 

587") 
8741  [  Drams  to  ounces,  &c. 
2887  ) 


=  100 
=  140 


-   6960  •) 

=  12809  Ç  drams. 

=  91872) 


=   36 

ozs 

11 

drs 

over. 

=  546 

" 

5 

" 

=  180 

" 

7 

" 

" 

365  y  Ibs.  rcduce  to  cwts.,  &c. 
299 


573- 

884  [-  qrs.  to  be  given  in  cwts. 

230 


=  2  cwts.  2  qrs.  6  Ibs, 
=  3  "  1  •'  1  Ib.?, 
=  2     "      2    "    19  Ibs. 


Make  them  reverse  processes  ;  and  as  they  advance  gradually 
make  questions  more  complex,  as  follows  : 

Reduce  7895  ozs.  to  cwt.  ;  and  the  cwt.  back  to  Ibs.— proving 
«nd  explaining  each  step  of  processes. 


Eeduce  7842  qrs.  to  ounces  ;  the  ozs.  to  tons,  and  then  the 
tons  to  Ibs. — giving  reasons  for  processal  steps,  &c.,  &c. 

John  Bruce, 
Inspecter  of  Schools. 
(To  be  co7iiimied.) 


Discouragin?  Atteinpts  to  Slng. 

"Jane,  what  are  you  trying  to  sing,  the  tnne  sung  by  the  old  co* 
when  she  dicd  ?  What  a  discord  !"  Jane  stopped  singing,  dropped  her 
head  upon  the  desk,  and  the  bitter  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  The 
rest  of  the  scholars  laughed  at  the  remark,  and  then  proceeded  to  sing 
the  remaining  verses  oi"  the  song  ;  but  although  its  harmony  was  not 
as  bet'ore  brokeii  by  the  discordant  toues  of  Jane's  untutored  voice, 
yet  there  was  not  the  enjoymeat  usually  experienced  in  this  favorite 
e.^ercise  of  the  school,  for  a  schoolmate's  feelings  had  been  wounded, 
and  there  was  a  real  syrapathy  with  her  distress,  caused  by  the  teacher's 
thoughtless  remark. 

Seeing  its  eflect,  he  was  sorry  for  having  spoken  in  such  a  mauner, 
but  thought  that  it  would  be  forgotten  by  the  morrow.  Forgotten  I 
ail  else  might  forget,  but  the  remembrance  of  those  words  would 
always  remain  with  Jane,  to  keep  her,  in  future,  frora  the  vain 
attempt  to  sing.  No,  dearly  as  she  had  cherished  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  singer,  she  would  bury  the  désire,  rather  than  subject  herself  to 
lidicule  again.  To  her  the  factthat  the  teacher  ridiculed  her  efforts, 
was  évidence  that  she  could  never  learn,  and  for  the  future  she  would 
be  a  sad  and  envious  hearer  when  the  school  joined  in  singlng,  slghing 
that  God  had  not  given  her  au  ear  capable  of  distinguishiug  musical 
sounds. 

I  hâve  not,  in  this  brief  sketch,  overdrawn  the  picture.  From  my 
own  observation,  I  ara  lead  to  believe  that  a  very  large  number  of 
boys  and  girls  who  hâve  a  real  taste  for  music,  and  a  longiug  to 
beeouie  singer.s,  fail  to  do  so  just  because  their  parents  and  teachers 
thoughtlessly  disoourage  them  by  ridiculing  their  first  efforts.  Many 
teachers  sacrifice  the  interests  of  such  pupils  to  the  harmony  of  a 
school  choir,  and,  instead  of  pointing  out  pleasantly  the  difficulty  and 
striving  to  cultivate  the  ear,  they  seek  the  offenders  and  request  them 
not  to  sing,  or  make  some  remark  calculated  to  ridicule  them  into 
stopping  ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  sensitive  scholais  will  abandon 
the  effort  to  learn,  considering  themselves  unable  to  acquire  the  art. 

Teachers,  is  this  right?  Would  you  pursue  a  similar  couise  with  a 
scholar  in  penmanship  ?  If  he  failed  to  see  at  once  the  peculiar  curves 
of  each  letter  and  to  exécute  them,  would  you  ridicu'.e  his  attempts? 
By  no  means.  You  know  that  the  eye  must  be  trained  to  notice  ail  the 
peculiar  turns  and  then  the  hand  taught  to  exécute  them,  and,  however 
rude  and  laughable  the  first  characters  may  be,  you  encourage  the 
pupil  and  lead  him  step  by  step  forwaid  towards  success.  Is  it  less 
necessary  to  encourage  attempts  to  sing  ?  Few  are  born  with  a 
knowledge  of  music  more  than  of  penmanship.  It  is  true  that  some 
catch  musical  sounds  much  quicker  than  others,  and  we  say  they  are 
born  to  be  singers,  but  this  quickness  of  perception  in  the  ear  is  not 
raore  remarkable  than  that  in  the  eye  of  many  penmen,  and  if  there 
are  no  defects  in  voice.  I  cannot  see  why  a  dull  ear  may  not  be 
cultivated  to  appreciate  distinctive  tones  in  music  as  well  as  a  stupid 
eye  can  be  hrought  to  distingnish  the  curves  of  the  letters  in  his  copy. 

It  is  an  indisputahle  fact  that  there  is  among  the  young  au  almost 
universal  love  of  music,  aud  an  equally  universal  désire  to  sing,  and, 
without  saying  anything  of  the  advantages  of  music  at  this  time,  I 
désire  to  know  how  nearly  universal  it  may  be  made.  I  would  suggest 
that  some  teacher  of  music  give,  from  expérimental  knowledge,  hia 
ideas  of  dull  ears  in  music,  and  how  large  a  proportion  of  such  may  be 
cultivated. — Rhode  Island  School  Master. 


TUe  Words  we  Use. 

Be  simple,  unaffected  ;  be  honest  in  your  speaking  and  writing. 
Never  use  a  long  word  where  a  short  one  will  do.  Call  a  spade  a 
spade,  not  a  well  known  oblong  instrument  of  manual  industry  ;  let 
home  be  a  home,  not  a  résidence  ;  a  place  a  place,  not  a  locality,  and 
30  of  the  rest.  Where  a  short  word  will  do,  you  always  lose  by  using 
a  long  one.  You  lose  in  clearness,  you  lose  in  honest  expression  of 
your  meaning  ;  and  in  the  estimation  of  ail  men  who  are  compétent  to 
judïe,  you  lose  in  réputation  for  ability. 

The  only  true  way  to  shine  evcn  in  this  false  world,  is  to  be  modest 
and  unassuming.  Falsehood  may  be  a  very  thick  crust,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  truth  will  find  a  place  to  break  through.     Elégance  of 


ho 
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language  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  ail  of  us,  but  simplicity  and 
straijîhtforwardness  are. 

Write  much  as  you  would  speak  ;  speak  as  you  tbink.  If  with  your 
inferior,  speak  no  coarser  than  usual  ;  if  your  superior,  speak  no  iiner. 
Be  wbat  you  say,  and  witbin  the  rules  of  prudence,  say  what  you  are. 
Avoid  ail  oddity  of  expression.  No  one  ever  was  a  gainer  by  singu- 
larity  of  words,  or  of  pronuneiation.  The  truly  wise  man  will  so  speak 
that  no  one  will  observe  how  he  speaks.  A  man  may  show  great 
knowledge  of  chemistry  by  carrying  about  bladders  of  stran^e  gases 
to  breathe,  but  he  will  enjoy  better  health,  and  find  more  time  for 
business,  who  lives  on  common  air. 

When  I  hear  a  person  use  a  queer  expression,  or  pronounce  a  name 
in  reading  differently  from  his  neighbor,  the  habit  always  goes  down, 
minus  sign  before  it  ;  it  stands  on  the  side  of  déficit,  not  of  crédit. 
Avoid,  Hkewise,  ail  slang  words.  There  is  no  greater  nuisance  in 
Society  than  a  talker  of  slang.  It  is  only  fit  (when  innocent,  which  it 
seldom  is,)  for  raw  school  boys  and  one  term  freshmen  to  astonish 
their  sisters  with.  Talk  as  sensible  men  talk  ;  use  the  easiest  words  in 
their  commonest  meaning.  Let  the  sensé  conveyed,  not  the  vehicle 
in  which  it  is  conveyed,  be  your  subject  of  attention. 

Once  more  ;  avoid  in  conversation  ail  singularity  of  accuracy.  One 
of  the  bores  of  Society  is  the  bore  who  is  always  setting  you  right  ; 
who,  when  you  report  from  the  paper  that  10,000  men  fell  in  some 
battle,  tells  you  that  it  was  9,999  ;  who  when  you  describe  your  walk 
as  two  miles  ont  and  back,  assures  you  that  it  lacked  half  a  furlong  of 
it.  Truth  does  not  consist  in  minute  accuracy  of  détail,  but  in  convey- 
ing  a  right  impression  ;  and  there  are  vague  ways  of  speaking  that  are 
truer  than  strict  fact  would  be.  When  the  Psalmist  said  "  Rivers  of 
waters  run  down  mine  eyes,  because  men  keep  not  thy  law,"  he  did  not 
State  the  fact,  but  he  stated  a  truth  deeper  than  fact,  and  a!so  truer. — 
Nem-York  Teacher. 


OFFICIA.L    NOTICES. 


APPOIXT.MEXTS. 


EDUCATION    OFFICE. 


His  Eicellency  the  Governor  General  in  Coiincil  was  plcased,  on  the 
6th  March  and  lôth  November  last,  to  approve  of  the  foUowing  appoint- 
ments  : 

André  Napoléon  Montpetit,  Esqnire,  Advocate,  to  be  French  Corres- 
ponding  Clerk,  Assistant  Editor  of  Le  Journal  de  i' Instruction  Publique, 
and  Librarian. 

Mr.  Pierre  Chauveau  to  be  Assistant  Clerk  of  Accounts  and  Statistics. 


SCHOOL    INSPECTOBS. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  bas  becn  pleased  to 
make  the  foUowing  appointments  : 

Bolton  McGrath,  Principal  of  Aylmer  Academ.v,  William  Jessie  Alex- 
ander,  Principal  of  Roxton  Academy,  and  Micliael  Stenson,  Teacher, 
Esquires,  to  be  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

Mr.  McGrath  will  hâve  charge  of  the  Protestant  Schools  of  the  Counties 
of  Ottawa  and  Pontiac,  in  place  of  William  Hamilton,  Esq\iire,  resigned. 

Mr.  Alexander,  who  succeeds  to  Dr.  Bourgeois,  resigned,  will  havo 
charge  of  the  Schools  of  the  Counties  of  Drummond  and  Arlhabaska, — 
the  Protestant  Schools  of  Chester,  Tingwick,  Kingsey,  and  Durham, 
excepted  ; — and  he  will  also  hâve  charge  of  the  Schools  of  the  townshi]) 
of  Bagot,  in  the  County  of  Bagot,  and  of  the  Catholic  Schools  of  the  County 
of  Shefîord. 

Mr.  Stenson  will  bave  charge  of  the  Catholic  Schools  of  the  Counties 
of  PLichmond,  Wolfe,  Compton  and  Stanstead  ;  also  of  the  Catholic  Schools 
of  the  électoral  Town  of  Sherbrooke. 


His  Eïcellency  the  Governor  General  in  Couucil  was  pleased,  on 
14th  March  last,  to  appoint  Rev.  William  Bennett  Bond,  M.  A.,  and 


John  Jenkins,  D.  D.,  members  of  the  Board  of  Protestant  Examiners  of 
Montréal,  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the  Rev.  William  Suodgrass,  absent, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Flanagan,  deceased. 


SCHOOL    COMMISSIONEKS. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
14th  ult.,  to  approve  of  the  fullowing  appointments  of  School  Commis- 
sioners  : 

County  of  Champluin.— Butiscan  :  Flavien  St.  .Mars. 

County  of  Ottawa. — Hartwell  :  Octave  Lamarche. 

Same  County. — Ste.  Angélique  :  Amable  Filiatrault. 

County  of  Iberville. — Town  of  Iberville  :  F.  X.  Mongran. 

County  of  Terrebonne. — Ste.  Adèle  :  Messrs.  Jules  Meilleur,  J.  B.  Le- 
gault  and  Pierre  Laçasse,  fils. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
7th  instant,  to  make  the  foUowing  appomtment  of  a  School  Commissioner  : 
de  l'Eau  de  St.  Martin  :  Mr.  Antoine 


TRtSTEES    OF    DISSE.VTIENT    SCHOOLS. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
23rd  March  last,  to  make  the  foUowing  appointments  of  Dissentient  School 
Trustées  : 

County  of  Shcfford. — Shefford  :  Messrs.  Edouard  Perras  and  Ludger 
Côté. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  CouncU  was  pleased,  on  the 
ïth  inst.,  to  approve  of  the  foUowing  appointment  of  a  Dissentient  School 
Trustée  : 

Couuty  of  Sheffurd.— Milton  :  Mr.  Sewell  Samuel  Kent. 

ERECTIONS,  &c.,  OF  SCHOOL  MUNICIPALITIES. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
7th  instant,  to  direct, 

That  that  portiou  of  the  newly  constituted  Parish  of  St.  Sebastien  here- 
tofore  comprised  within  the  School  Municipality  of  Clarenceville,  shall 
remain  annexed  to  Clarenceville  until  the  Ist  of  July  next  (1865);  and 
that  the  portion  which  bslonged  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Georgj  of  Henry- 
ville  shall  remain  annexed  to  the  last  mentioned  parish  as  School  Muni- 
cipality until  the  Ist  July  next,  and  that  the  said  parish  of  St.  Sebastien 
as  civilly  erccted  shall,  from  that  date,  form  a  School  Municipality. 

DIPLOMAS  GRANTED  BY  McGILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Francis  Hicks,  B.  A.,  received  a  dijiloma  for  Académies  from  the 
McGiU  Normal  School. 
March  29,  1865. 

DIPLOMAS  GRANTED  BY  BOABDS  OF  EXAMINERS. 

BOAED    OP   EXAinUEPS    OP    THBEE    TIVERS. 

\st  Class  Academy  (E.  ^  F.)— Miss  Léonie  Hébert. 

Ist  Class  Model  School  {E.  ^  i?.)— Misses  M.  S.  Elia  Blanchette  and  Ma- 


thilde  Goudreault, 

\st  Class  Elementury  (?'.)• 
Duplessis,  M 


Misses   Lumina  Bussicres,  Eugénie  Eloïse 
e  Larose,  M.  Hcdwidge  Pratte. 
2nd  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Misses  Lumina  Constantineau,  Elmire  Du- 
guay,  Sophie  Fafard,  Rose  de  Lima  Godin,  Rosiane  Grantel  and  Henriette 
ilarcUand. 


SHERBROOKE    BOARD    OF   EXAMINEES. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (jE/.)— Miss  Catherine  Dougan 
Feb.  7,  1865. 


S.    A.   HlTRD, 
Secretary. 


A  Teacher  holding  a  Diploma  for  Académies  and  who  is  compétent  to 
teach  English  and  French.     Enquire  at  this  Office. 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 
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MONTREAL  (LOWER  CANADA),  APRIL,  1865. 


Eleinentary  Education  in  France,  (1) 


in  1863,  395,393,  or  60  per  cent.,  could  read,  write  and  cipher, 
while  202,008,  or  40  per  cent.,  had  totally  or  partially  failed  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  thèse  elementary  branches. 

The  relis  of  the  conscription  and  the  registers  of  raarriages 
furnish  évidence  pointing  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  18G2, 
27.49  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one  thirdof  the  conscripts  could  neither 
read  nor  write;  in  1830  the  ptrcentage  was  43.73.  Of  the  inen 
who  married  in  1853.  33.70  per  sent,  could  not  sign  their  names; 
the  percentage  in  1862  being  28.54  ;  of  the  wonien,  the  percen- 
tage  was  54.75  and  4:^.26  during  the  same  yeais  respectively, 
giving  an  average  of  ^7  and  35.90  per  cent,  for  both  sexes. 

Thus  it  appears  that   nearly  one  third  of  the  conscripts  are 


The  report  of  the  Miiiister  of  Public  Instruction  for  1863  on 
the  State  of  elementary  éducation  in  France,  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  just  published,  has  been  very  generally  conimented  upon  j  unable  to  read'or  write  ;  36  per  cent,  of  those  who  marry" canrîÔt 

' ""  '  sign  their  names;    more  than  one  fifth  of  the  childrcn  of  school 

âge  did  not  attend  school   in  1863,  and   that  of  the  four  fifths 
présent  the  m:ijority  attended  irregularly  and  only  during  a  com- 


in  the  Paris  press  and  has  provoked  much  opposition.  Contain 
ing  information  of  the  gieatest  praeticiil  value,  this  docuujent, 
of  unusual  interest  besides,  has  been  objected  to  on  acoount  of 
some  recommendations  which  it  con  tains,  and  which,  if  acted 
upon,  would  establish  a  System  of  gratuitous  instruction  and 
compulsory  attendance  at  school. 

Without  stopping  to  examine  the  merits  or  demerits  of  thèse 
sug2;estions,  which,  the  Moniteur  explained,  were  published  as 
expressing  the  personal  opinion  of  the  minister  only,  and  not  as 
indicating  the  policy  of  the  government  in  the  matter,  we  shall 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  short  résumé  of  this  very 
elaborate  p^iper. 

The  number  of  children  in  attendance  at  the  primary  schools 
of  France  had  risen  from  1,935,624  in  1832  to  3,530,125  in 
1847  and  to  4,336,368  in  1863  ;  showing  an  iucreased  ratio  of 
from  59  pupils  in  every  1000  inhabitants  at  the  first  mentioned 
period,  to  116  pupils  in  a  like  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  date 
of  the  report.  The  number  of  public  schools  opened  since  1847 
was  3,566,  affording  instruction  to  806,233  children  and  repre- 
senting  an  annual  increase  of  50,000  in  the  number  of  children 
attending  school.  Q) 

818  communes  only  are  reported  as  without  schools,  in  most 
of  which  however  the  children  attended  school  in  the  adjoining 
pari-hes, 


Taking 


paratively  short  time. 

During  the  last  sixteen  years  the  number  of  illiterate  conscripts 
diminished  by  7^  per  cent,  only,  a  progress  so  slow  that  the 
Minister  foresees  that  a  considérable  time  must  ehipse  before 
elementary  éducation  shall  hâve  become  as  widely  diffused  as  in 
Germany,  where  the  illiterate  conscripts  number  but  2  or  3  per 
cent. 

The  statistics  having  référence  to  the  criminal  classes  oifer 
much  that  is  suggestive  of  serions  reflections.  Of  the  4,543 
persons  arrested  for  crimes  in  1863,  1756  or  3-^  per  cent,  were 
quite  illiterate,  and  1964,  or  43  per  cent,  could  read  or  write  but 
very  imperfectly,  thus  showing  that  81  per  cent,  of  this  unfortu- 
nate  class  had  been  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  elementary  ins- 
truction. 

To  effect  the  object  which  the  Minister  has  in  view,  various 
suggestions  of  more  or  less  importance  are  made,  among  which 
we  find  the  improving  of  the  methods  of  instruction  followed  in 
the  schools,  the  promoting  of  the  usefulness  of  teachers  and  the 
influence  of  school  inspection  ,  the  stimulating  of  a  healthy 
spiiit  of  émulation  in  both  teachers  and  pupils  ;  fînancial  refornis  ; 
building   of  schoolhouses    wherever   they  niay    be    needed  ; 


the  children  of  school  nge  as  defined  in  the  régulations  i  ^dding  to  old  schools  as  regards  buildings,  iurniture  and  Ubraries  ; 


(7  to  13  years),  it  would  appear  that  of  the  4,018,427  returned 
in  the  inspectors'  census  of  1863  for  the  whole  of  France,  on'y 
3,133,540  attended  the  primary  schools,  leaving  884,887  as  the 
number  of  children  of  this  elass  who  did  not  attend.  It  is  true 
that  the  university  enumeration  reduces  this  number  to  092,678, 
but  as  the  teachers  who  compile  the  statistics  havc  no  means  of 
ascertaining  how  many  children  are  permanenlly  absent  from 
school  in  the  cities,  thèse  figures  are  believed  to  ftdl  short  of  the 
truth.  Whatever  may  be  the  aetual  balance  in  this  case,  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  the  whole  number  of  thèse  children  are 
totally  deprived  of  in.-truction  ;  many  in  fact  receive  lessons  at 
home  or  attend  the  junior  classes  in  supeiior  institutions  of 
learnlng,  while  others  enter  school  one  or  two  years  after  they 
hâve  reaohed  the  lowest  âge  prescribad  or  leave  before  attaiuing 
the  highest. 

The  psriod  of  school  attendance  is,  in  gênerai,  regulated  by  the 
requirements  of  religions  instruction,  few  childien  remaining  at 
school  after  t  .ese  bave  been  falfilled.  There  Wiis  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  number  of  boys  between  the  âges  of  8  and 
11  who  did  not  pass  through  the  public  schools  in  1863  ;  but  from 
data  obtained  by  the  administration  it  was  apparent  that  of 
this  restricted  class,  the  number  of  non-attendants  could  not 
exceed  200,000. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  children  frequenting  the  primary 
schools,  34.6  per  cent.,  or  over  one  third,  attended  during  a  period 
of  less  than  six  months.     Of  657,401  pupils  who  left  the  schools 


(2)  Theso  figures  include  the  schools  and  pupils  in  the  three  annexed 
Departments.  In  Savoy  and  the  County  of  Nice  the  public  schools  num- 
bered  1,528,  and  the  pupils  attending  the  public  and  the  independent 
Êchools,  86,812. 


and  last,  though  not  least,  the  recommendations  having  référence 
to  gratuitous  instruction  and  enforced  attendance,  and  which, 
as  we  hâve  said  above,  were  received  with  marks  of  disapprobation 
by  a  great  part  of  the  press. 

Thèse  recemmendations  are  supported  by  a  detailed  compari- 
son  of  the  French  System  with  those  pursued  in  other  countries, 
but  the  opposition  to  which  we  have  adverted  above,  caused  the 
Government  to  liesitate  before  adopting  thein.  A  sort  of  compro- 
mise between  the  views  of  the  Minister  and  public  opinion  will 
accordingly  be  found  in  the  following  propositions  submitted  by 
the  Emperor  to  the  Council  of  State.  Ist.  Teachers  in  indepen- 
dent elementary  schools  shall  not  be  required  to  hold  diplomas. 
2nd.  Communes  whose  population  exceeds  500  shall  be  bound  to 
maintain  a  girls'  school.  3rd.  Prlzos  for  assiduity  to  be  given  to 
pupils  attending  the  public  schools  regularly  between  the  agcs  of 
7  and  13.  4th.  Feiuiile  teachers  to  receive  a  minimum  salary  of 
500  francs  per  annum.  5th.  The  stipends  of  maie  and  female 
teachers  acting  conjoiatly  to  be  elevated,  and  the  appointnient 
of  such  teachers  entrusted  to  the  Prefect.  6th.  The  right  to  esta- 
blish free  schools  previously  acoorded  to  the  communes  to  be  rend- 
ered  more  effective  in  practice,  for  which  purpose  a  tix  shall  be 
levied  and,  in  cases  of  deficiency,  grants  from  the  Government 
shall  be  accorded.  The  maie  teachers  in  such  schools  to  enjoy  a 
fixed  salary. 


iti-rni  Meclianics 


Evening  Classes  of  <lic  Itl< 
Institule. 

Priil.IC    DISTRIBUTION    OF   PKIZES. 

Last  evening  a  public  examination  of  the  classes  oi"  the  Mechanics' 
lustitute,  took  place  in  the  hall  of  that  building,  an  iuterested  auditory 
being  présent. 
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The  chair  was  taken  at  7:30  by  J.  C.  Becket,  Esq.,  and  upon  the 
platform  were  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocèse  and  Metro- 
politan ;  the  Hon.  P.  J.  0.  Chameau,  Superinteudent  of  Education 
for  Lower  Canada  ;  Hon.  T.  D.  McGee  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  and 
other  gentlemen. 

Arranged  on  tables  in  front  of  the  platform  were  a  ntmiber  of  well 
executed  spécimens  of  architectural  and  mechanical  drawings,  as  well 
as  spécimens  of  writing,  ail  of  which  rellected  great  crédit  both  on 
-the  classes  and  their  teachers,  and  demonstrated  the  great  benefits 
which  must  resuit  from  such  a  System. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Becket  in  opening  the  proceedmgs,  addressed  those  pré- 
sent as  follows  : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  place  I  hâve  the  honor  to  occupy  this 
evening  seems  to  involve  some  explanation  of  the  object  of  our  meet- 
ing. It  may  be  thought  also  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this 
opportunity  of  bringing  before  the  public  the  importance,  as  well  as 
the  aims  and  object  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  But  fortunately  I 
need  not  say  much  on  either  of  thèse  points,  as  we  are  to  be  favored 
with  the  assistance  of  othera  this  evening,  who  will,  no  doubt,  do  them 
justice.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  however,  that  though  our  Insti- 
tute, as  its  name  implies,  should  be  sustained  by  the  mechanics  of  this 
city,  at  least  the  English-speaking  portion  of  them,  yet  we  would  not 
hâve  it  understood  that  it  is,  or  should,  be  confined  to  that  class  of  the 
community  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of 
ail  classes,  without  distinction,  to  foster  and  encourage  this  and  similar 
institutions,  by  extending  to  them  a  cordial  and  libéral  support,  l'or  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  gênerai  enîightenment 
of  the  masses,  and  the  prevalence  of  correct  principle  as  a  rule  of 
action,  will  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  community  be  promoted. 
Our  présent  membership  embraces  only  041,  individually  divided  into 
four  classes  : 

Life  Members 2ô7 

Ist  Class  do 80 

2nd  Class  do 100 

3rd  Class  do 204 

Life  members  by  the  payment  of  $20  purehase  for  life  the  privilèges  ' 
of  the  lustitute.  The  three  last  named  classes,  by  the  payment  of  §3, 
$2,  $1,  respectively,  bave  the  free  use  of  the  well-stocked  library, 
reading-room,  classes,  and  occasional  lectures.  This  latter,  for  two 
or  three  years  past,  has  not  been  attended  to  as  it  ought  ;  in  the  future, 
no  doubt,  steps  will  be  taken  to  revive  thèse.  The  more  direct  busi- 
ness of  the  evening,  as  announced,  is  the  e.xamination  of  the  classes 
and  the  distribution  of  the  prizes.  The  teachers  will  conduct  the 
examination.  The  prizes  allotted  to  the  drawing-class  will  be  distri- 
buted  by  His  Lordship  Bishop  Fulford,  and  those  of  the  English  class 
by  the  Hon.  T.  D'Arcy  McGee.  The  studies  in  the  English  class  hâve 
been  :  writing,  spelling  dictation,  arithmetic  and  book-keeping.  With 
respect  to  the  studies  for  thèse  prizes,  it  should  be  explained  that  in 
two  or  three  cases  though  only  one  prize  has  been  awaided,  more  than 
One  was  merited  by  the  same  individual,  but  the  Committee  thought  it 
better  to  extend  the  prizes  over  the  pupils  as  generally  as  circum- 
stances  would  permit.  We  ought  also  to  state  that  the  attendance 
upon  the  classes  this  season  has  been  unusually  good,  and  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  by  the  scholars  generally  gratifying  to  the  teachers. 
Complaints  haviiig  been  made  in  former  years  of  the  inattention  of  the 
members,  especially  of  the  English  and  French  classes — for  we  hâve 
had  French  classes  also,  but  not  during  the  past  winter — it  was  agreed 
this  season  to  require  ail  to  pay  Is.  3d.  as  an  entry  fee,  with  the 
understanding  that  this  would  be  returned  to  ail  who  were  orderly  and 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  the  class. 

Pupils. 

English  Class 70 

Drawing  Class,  Architectural 27 

do  Mechanical 9 

I  would  only  further  remark,  the  friends  of  the  Institute  ought  to  know, 
that  in  years  past,  thèse  classes  hâve  been  the  means  of  great  good,  it 
has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  there  are  several  now  in  prominent 
positions,  fiUing  respousible  situations,  whose  first  lessons,  in  drawing 
especially,  were  obtained  io  thèse  classes.  Indeed  the  présent  teacher 
of  the  drawing  class  had  not  only  his  first  lessons  hère,  but  also  a  taste 
awakened  for  such  studies  as  promise  at  no  distant  day  to  place  him 
in  the  front  ranks  of  his  profession.  We  will  now  proceed  with  the 
examination  of  the  classes,  and  will  take  first  the  English  class. 

Mr.  Muir  theu  proceeded  to  examine  the  English  class,  who  went 
through  a  number  of  exercises,  testing  their  knowledge  of  Etimology 
and  writing,  with  great  crédit,  Mr.  Muir  e.xplaining  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  go  into  a  full  examination,  but  only  so  far  as  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  members  of  the'  class. 


Mr.  Hutchison  then  proceeded  wi(h  the  examination  of  the  drawing 
classes  in  practical  geometry,  as  applied  to  mechanics.  He  then  put 
a  few  questions  relative  to  the  simpler  orders  of  architectiu-e,  such  as 
the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  lonic,  to  shew  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the 
éléments  of  architecture.  In  conclusion,  he  spoke  of  the  want  of  a 
modelling  room,  where  pupils  covdd  construct  objects  from  their 
drawings. 

The  exercises  being  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  Chairman  announ- 
ced an  address  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Montréal,  who  would  afterwards 
distribute  the  prizes  for  the  drawing  classes. 

The  Lord  Bishop  said — -In  distributing  thèse  prizes,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  enter  largely  into  any  discussion  of  the  nature  of  your 
particular  studies,  such  as  your  architectural  drawing,  and  so  forth. 
I  shall  especially  avoid  going  into  the  détails  of  such  studies,  as  I 
should,  thereby,  perhaps,  only  expose  my  own  ignorance,  thèse  not 
being  branches  that  I  am  deeply  learned  in.  But  at  the  same  time,  I 
may  express  generally  my  satisfaction  at  seeing  that  this  school  seems 
to  be  increasing  in  value,  united  with  increasing  attention  and  useful- 
ness  as  regaids  the  pupils,  during  preceding  years,  as  we  bave  been 
told  by  the  Président  of  the  meeting.  Some  years  ago,  when  this 
building  was  first  opened,  I  was  asked  to  deiiver  a  lecture  hère,  when 
I  particutarly  noticed  the  fact  that  persons  like  yourselves,  connected 
with  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  would  enjoy  the  advantage  of  classes 
for  instruction,  in  which  they  might  carry  on  their  studies  even  after 
they  had  entered  on  the  varied  business  of  life.  The  presumption  is, 
that  ail  you  who  come  hère  now,  being  voluntary  studenis,  really  come 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  best  use  of  your  time,  independent  of 
the  positive  amount  of  knowledge  you  may  gain.  For  you  should 
bear  in  mind,  that  if  you  are  realiy  making  good  use  of'  your  time, 
you  are  gaining  those  advantages  arising  from  the  improvement  of 
your  gênerai  faculties  by  their  application  to  any  paiticular  study. 
There  may  be  some  branches  of  study  that  draw  ont  the  mind  more 
than  otheis,  but  there  can  be  no  branch  of  study  carefully  carried  out 
that  will  not  bring  its  own  spécial  advantages  to  the  mind,  in  enabling 
it  to  concentrate  itself  upon  a  paiticular  subject,  and  give  the  mind  a 
clearness  of  thought  and  underetauding,  and  application  for  any  other 
purpose  in  after  life.  There  are,  no  doubt,  among  ail  communities, 
now  and  then,  what  we  may  call  master  minds,  that  will  distinguish 
themselves  under  any  difficulties,  and  overcome  any  obstacles  in  either 
acquiring  knowledge,  or  pushing  themselves  on  in  life  ;  but  thèse  are 
the  exceptions.  The  generality  of  men  are  those  possessed  of  average 
abilitics,  and  who  cannot  be  expected  to  force  their  way  on  like  those 
few  exceptions  I  hâve  mentioned.  But  if  there  aie  faciiities  given  for 
improvement  and  study,  in  any  way,  there  are  a  great  many  who  might 
be  very  well  qualified  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  profit  by  them 
in  after  life  ;  and  especially  in  a  community  like  this,  where  there  are 
such  openings  in  life  for  ail  of  you  ;  it  is  of  very  great  importance  you 
should  not  lose  such  opportunities  as  are  now  afforded  you  in  classes 
of  this  value.  I  see  hère  a  silver  medal,  which  will  be  given  by  and 
by  to  one  who  is  considered  to  hâve  distinguished  himseif  in  gênerai 
proficiency  ;  and  I  may  mention — I  hope  without  any  improper  allu- 
sion to  my  own  early  life — that,  though  it  is  now  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  I  remember,  when  I  was  at  school,  having  had  a  silver  medal 
given  to  myself.  And  I  now  remember  perfectly  well  the  satisfaction 
I  experienced  at  having  that  little  honorary  distinction  conferred  upon 
me.  I  treasure  it  to  this  day  as  a  mémorial  of  my  school  days,  and  I 
trust  that  any  prizes  you  may  get  now  will  be,  in  the  same  way, 
retained  by  you  hereafter  as  memorials  of  your  progress,  and  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  the  further  prosecution  of  your  studies,  and  not  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  mère  gratification  at  the  moment.  I  shall  not  take  up 
more  of  your  time  by  making  other  remarks,  but  proceed  at  once  to 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes.     (Loud  applause.) 

His  Lordship  now  gave  out  the  foUowing  prizes  in  the  order 
observed  : — 

ARCHITECTITRAL   CLASS. 

Ist  Prize,  John  Rutherfod,  a  set  of  compassés  from  Dr.  Bernard  ; 
2nd  do,  George  Scott,  a  set  of  Planes,  from  H.  Evans,  Esq.  ;  3rd  do, 
Thomas  Ford,  a  set  of  Squares,  from  C.  Snowdon,  Esq.  ;  4th  do, 
Rufus  Dorman,  a  set  of  Instruments. 

MECHAXICAL   CLASS. 

Ist  Prize,  H.  Ward,  set  of  Instruments  ;  2nd  do,  H.  B.  Warren,  a 
spirit  level,  from  J.  Walker  &  Co. 

The  chairman  then  introduced, 

The  Hon.  T.  D.  McGee  who  came  forward  and  said,  that  it  was 
only  in  conseciuence  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Chamberlin  that  he  was 
présent.  Hitherto  he  had  had  an  honorary  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution, but  until  that  evening  he  had  neverbeen  with  them.  He  would 
take  the  liberty  of  urging  upon  the  English  class  the  importance  of 
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good  spelliag  and  laying  a  proper  foundation  foi'  a  clear  manly  style 
ot'  hand  writiug.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  many  hundreds  of 
letters  himaelf,  and  lie  tliought  jipople  often  tbrmed  oiiinions  of  a  man 
by  Lis  wiiting  and  .:iilliiij.  TIhto  wcre  some  fui  Imir  Irll  i ,  «Imi 
would  predict  \vh.  li,  i.iil  was   to  bemaini   '  '    '• 

times,  and  othei  rin      n  n   a  spécimen  . il    i 

Witliout  going  su  f',u  a    iL:  ,  iMi.v.-ver,  lie   had   no  duul  i  ili 
fellow  lost  his  chance  in   life   by  inattention  to   this   iniport; 
ïhe  presuraption  was  that  where  a  man  wrote  a  good  hand, 
spelling,  he  was  a  careless   man,  as  if  he  had  ability  to   learn  to 
wcU,  he   ought   also  to  hâve   aci;iiiiTrl    :i  kiiowlndjc  cf  spolliiiL' 
the  two  steppiug-stones   to  success,  (•\.rv  bny  nut   ab-nluicly   -i 
ought  to   acipiiie    a  knowlcdge  of  .S|ii11iml:-    ami  h  i  iliii;j  ;    aial    h 
glad  to  see  from  the  few  slates  not  rulib.d  imt,  lliat  ili.- ilass  ■lui  i 


it  point 
vith  bac 


to  Mr.  Miiir.     He  regretted  to  hear  that 


cunsei|ueii 


the  diHet 


ence  in  the  âges  of  the  pupils,  and  other  circumstances,  it  had  not 
been  found  possible  to  continue  a  class  foi-  Euglish  grummar,  as  it 
would  be  a  «rreat  advantaïe.  He  would  niake  It  the  basis  of  an  appeal 
to  the  uiaster  mcchaniis  ..f  :\I.,iil  ,,.al    Inr  sui.I"M  lin-    llii>    M<M-haiiics' 


hu 


and  niany  moie  than  there  were  members  in  the  other 
'hey  had  seen  that  night  whoever  gave  support  to  the  insti- 
layiiiu'  the  foundation  of  that  leading  industrial  position 
I'  I  liird  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Montréal.  The 
ii>  make  the  meehanics  class  capable  of  undertaking 
,11.  lies  of  their  art.  What  made  some  artists  moi 
ail  ..LliciS?  He  knew  men  in  New  l'aij-hiiid  tiavel  far  and 
irli  iilsLich  men,  and  even  cross  tia  .<  i'aain  in  r;earch  of 
dcr  to  place  them  at  the  head  of  ilan  i  i  iMi  liim'Hts.  The 
uiaii  ihen  remarked  that  if  the  aiiiMilin'i  nt'  .Miung  men 
cuuld  lie  tLinied  to  the  higher  branches  of  thèse  puisuits,  it  would  be 
much  bettei-  than  their  going  into  the  over-crowded  professions  where. 
in  oïder  to  retain  a  position  very  little  better,  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
up  ce;  tain  appearances.  He  would  ask  the  master  meehanics  to 
port  the  Institution  in  such  a  manner  that  in  future  the  pupils  of  the 
différent  classes  would  fill  the  whole  room.  With  thèse  few  remarks 
he  would  présent  the  medal  to  Robert  Hythe  for  gênerai  proficiency. 
The  hon.  gent.eman  then  distributed  the  following  prizes  with  many 
humorous  remarks,  which  elicited  mnch  applause. 

EXGLISH    CLASS. 

For  gênerai  proficiency  Geo.  Hyde,  a  silver  medal  from  Class  Com. 

PENMA^-SHIP. 

Ist  Prize,  H.  W.  Becket,  "  Life  of  General  Wolfe  ;  "  2nd  do,  James 
Clelland,  '■  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,"  2  vols. 


Ist  Prize,  E.  O'Connor,  "  Speke's  Journal  ;  "  2nd  do,  George  Bal- 
lery,  "  Archaïa." 

AKITHMETIC. 

Ist  Prize,  J.  H.  Jackson,  "  Arctic  Researches;"  2nd  do,  John 
Mearns,  "  The  Peasaut  Boy  Philosopher." 

ATTENDAKCE   AND    DILIGENCE. 

Ist  Prize,  Wm.  Salter,  "  Life  of  Franklin  :  "  2nd  do,  Wm.  Clelland, 
"Self  Help." 

Mr.  Becket  then  stated  he  had  to  introduce  something  that  was  not 
in  the  programme.  The  drawing  class  intended  to  présent  their 
teacher  with  two  handsome  volumes,  at  which,  he  presumed,  the 
whole  class  were  equally  delighted.  The  volumes  were  the  "  Impérial 
Gazetteer." 

Mr  Hutfhisoii,  who  had  a-sii^tod  in  tlio  distribution  of  the  prizes, 
then  statrd  il  v,a.  il,,-  liiM  ij„„.  1,,.  |,a,l  hraul  of  the  affair.  Addressing 
his  class  a.-;  \,-,\,.,\\  ,11,4, m-.  |,,.  .,,;,[  ti,;,!  |,aities  on  this  occasion  were 
tuld  beturc  hand  ;  liai  i|ii>  n,,i  1„  i,,^  ih..  aa,<r  in  the  présent  instance; 
it  was  out  of  his  p..w.Mt..  IlianL  lin  an.  !!.■  «amlil.  h.iwever,  give  them 
a  few  words  ofadviin.  M,.  ll,,t,hi^>ai  ili.  n  lan  il  1  lu- tact  which  had 
pleased  him  most  «a,,  ih,-  n/^nlar  aiu mlan.  !■  ni  I hc  members  of  the 
class  during  the  wiutcr.  Ue  thcu  prcsscd  ui.uu  ihuiu  the  necessity  of 
hard  study.  Alhiding  to  his  owu  early  e.vperiences,  he  asserted  that 
il  they  set  their  niinds  to  acquiie  knowledge  books  would  be  sure  to 
corne  to  hand.     (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  the 

Hon.  P.  J.  U.  Chauveau  who  said  that  it  only  lemained  for  him  to 


congratulate  them  on  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  proceedings.  The 
question  of  the  Industrial  Schools  was  that  of  the  day  ail  over  Europe. 
He  trusted  the  beginning  made  hère  would  be  an  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  country,  such  schools  havin  /  lu  in  .  lallished  in  France,  Bel- 
gium  and  elsewhere.     Referring  n,  .    .  ^  !      1  s,  he  observed  they 

met  the  wants  of  a  large  class  in  ili  . ''^pecially  of  children 

who  had  to  spend  the  day  in  earnin.  1  la  n  'lailv  l.iead,  and  he  thought 
in  this  matter  the  children  in  cities  had  thn  advantage  of  those  in  the 
country.  He  said  that  the  fact  of  young  men  attending  eveniûg  classes 
was  one  of  the  best  certiticates  they  could  hâve.  A  large  proportion 
of  them  got  on  in  the  world,  of  which  there  were  many  e.xamples 
known  in  other  countries,  which  show  that  if  a  man  was  determined  to 
get  on  he  could  do  so.  Knowledge  acquired  under  difflculties  was 
more  prized.  As  e.xample  was  better  than  argument,  he  would  relate 
an  instance.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  related  an  instance  of  a  voun" 
man  who  came  to  Québec,  being  unable  to  either  read  or  writé,  and 
attended  evening  classes.  At  the  time  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  entered 
into  a  trade  and  realized  a  small  fortune.  In  gratitude  for  his  success, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  gênerons  founders  of  the  charity 
schools  in  his  city,  and  died  with  a  fortune  large  for  the  times 
(about  £30,000.)  The  grand  son  of  that  man  who  was  then  adressin" 
them  was  sent  to  collège  and  taught  ail  sorts  of  things,  but,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  after  ail,  would  not  leave  so  much  money  behind  him. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Dr.  Taylor,  in  considération  of  the  laie  hour,  confined  himself  to  a 
brief  expression  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the  Meehanics'  Insti- 
tute,  and  said  he  would  leave  that  meeting  with  a  deeper  sensé  of  ita 
claims  for  support. 

The  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  thanked  the  gentlemen  who  had 
assisted  to  carry  out  the  programme,  and  also  the  audience  présent, 
whom  he  regietted  were  not  more  numerous. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. — Muiitreal  Gazette. 


lVotice>*  of  Books  a;  d  Publications. 

RussELL. — Canada:  its  Defenccs,  Condition  and  Resources  •  Bv  W. 
H.  Russell,  LL.D.  Loudon,  1SG5;  Bradbury  and  Evans,  b'vo!  pp. 
3ô2,  two  maps. 

The  spécial  correspondent  ofthe  Times,  as  induty  bound,  has  turned 
to  good  accouut  his  short  excursion  to  Canada.  When  we  consider 
out  of  what  scanty  materials,  and  with  what  a  slender  acquaintance 
with  men  aud  thiugs  this        ■  <        •  ... 


be  brought  out  just  at  lin 
chief  topic  ofthe  day,  w. 
for  the  very  many  blundi  , 
it  coutains.    There  is  les»  1 1 
in  European   books  on  Ai 


has  been  manufacturea  so  as  to 
Il  II"'  defences  of  Canada  are  the 
i'i«ards  indulgence  and  lenity 
■1  ial  aud  geographical  which 
iniiii-iiig  tone  usually  to  be  found 
nd  the  several  éléments  of  our 


Society  get  something  like  fair  piay  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Russell. 

He  is  also  one  of  those  who  hâve  not  made  up  their  mind  to  give  up 
at  a  moment's  notice,  the  good  old  British  device  "  Ships,  Colonies  and 
Commerce,"  and  the  whole  book  is  a  talented  and  sincère  apolo^yfor 
the  colonial  System.     This  is  particularly  refreshing  at  présent.  ° 

Wc  theivl'uie  see  no  great  harm  in  Dr.  Russell  mistaking  the  river 
Si.  Chaiii  .s  for  a  lake,  or  conducting  the  Rideau  canal  from  lake 
UiiMin  tu  Un  Ottawa,  or  speaking  of  the  Jesuit  Hennepin,  when  this 
lailin  ma,  1  mate  writer  is  known  to  hâve  been  far  from  even  friendly  to 
lin'  Mins  ijf  Loyola  ;  thèse  are  mère  matters  of  détail  that  can  be  easily 
corrected  by  those  who  know  better  and  will  not  poison  the  mind  of 
the  uninformed  reader.  Neither  shall  we  call  him  to  account  for 
describing  as  something  very  much  like  daubs,  the  remarkable  ta- 
bleaux which  adorn  the  nice  Louis  XV  chapel  of  the  Ursulines 
conveut.  and  which  were  brought  from  France  at  the  time  of  the  révo- 
lution by  the  abbé  Desjardins  who  was  afterwards  vicar  o-encral  of 
Paris.  ° 

A  good  many  exceptions  of  a  more  important  character  might  be 
taken  to  other  passages  in  the  work  ;  the  efforts  of  the  French  mis- 
sionaries  for  instance,  in  the  days  of  Champlain  and  of  Frontenac  are 
grossly  misrepresented,  the  author  going  even  the  length  of  sayin»- 
that  Indians  were  converted  only  that  they  might  rage  with  ■'reate'r 
fierceness  against  their  brethren.  °  " 

The  following  is  a  résumé  of  the  military  views  and  opinions  of  the 
author. 

"  Permanent  works  might  be  erected  at  St.  John's,  the  Isle  aux 
Noix  and  St.  Helen's  Island,  where  forts  should  be  reconstructed  on 
improved  principles.  But  the  most  obvions  measure,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  engineers,  the  fortification  of  the  hill  over  the  city,  aud  the 
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lit;    uuii-'ûl    ciigiuccio  «c  ^j^a' 

iked  ont  to  the  west  of  the 
from  the  St. 


érection  of  a  Citadel  upon  it,  whicli  would  render  the  mère  occupa- 
tion of  the  town  below  valueless  to  an  eiiemv,  is  not  appioved  of  by 
more  récent  authorities. 

"  Gunboats  on  Lalce  8t.  Louis  would  prove  most  valuable  in  defend- 
ing  the  woiks  at  Vaudreuil. 

"  Québec  is  however  the  key  of  Canada  ;  and  tliat  key  eau  be 
■wrested  from  our  own  grasp  at  any  moment  by  a  deteiraiued  enemy, 
unless  the  reooramendations  so  strongly  urged  from  time  to  time  by 
ail  military  authorities  meet  with  considération.  The  old  enceinte 
should  be  removed,  and  the  French  works  rcstoied,  accoiding  to  the 
suggestions  of  scientific  officers,  and  of  the  abicst  engineeis  we  -" 
sess.  .  An  entrenched  camp  might  be 
Citadel,  with  a  Une  of  parapet  and  redoubts  e.vtend 
Lawrence  to  the  St.  Charles  river.  In  order  to  cover  the  city  from 
an  attack  on  the  south  side,  it  would  be  necessary  to  occupy  Point 
Levi,  and  to  construct  a  strong  entrenched  liue,  with  redoubts  at  sueh 
a  distance  as  would  prevent  the  enemy  from  coming  near  the  river  to 
shell  the  city  and  citadel.  But  it  is  évident  that  they  are  7nl  ad  rem, 
unless  behiud  thèse  works,  and  in  support  of  them  in  the  open,  can  be 
assembled  a  force  of  sufficient  strength  to  prevent  an  investment,  or 
to  attack  the  investing  armies,  aud  at  the  same  time  to  hold  the  front 
against  them  in  the  tield.  It  is  estimated  that  150,000  men  might 
hold  the  whole  of  the  Canada,  East  and  West,  againts  twice  that  num- 
ber  of  the  enemy.  If  we  ave  to  judge  by  what  has  passed,  it  is  not 
probable  the  United  States  will  be  inclined  or  able  for  such  an  effort. 
Québec  mii^ht  be  held  with  10,000  men  against  ail  corners.  From 
25,000  to  30,000  men  would  make  Montréal  safe.  Kingston  would 
require  20,000  men,  and  Ottawa  would  need  2000.  The  greater  part, 
if  not  ail  of  them,  might  be  composed  of  militia,  and  volunteers  trained 
to  gunnery  and  the  use  of  small  arms.  For  the  protection  of  the 
open  country,  and  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  an  army  of  from 
25,000  to  35,000  men  would  be  needed  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Québec. 
The  western  district  on  Lake  Erie  could  not  be  protected  by  less  than 
60,000  men. 

Thus,  in  case  of  a  great  invasion  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
with  any  assistance  Great  Britain  could  afford  her,  must  hâve  150,- 
000  men  ready  for  action.     What  prospect  there  is  of  this,  may  best 
be  learned  from  a  considération,  not  so  much  of  the  resources 
Canada,  as  of  the  wilUngness  of  the  people  to  use  them." 

The  author  is  alone  responsible  for  the  foUowing  rather 
anecdote. 

"  Formerly  flint  pistols  were  served  eut  to  the  frontier  patrols,  but 
of  course  per'cusion  locks  hâve,  for  many  years,  beeu  given  to 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  in  a  military  capaoity.  Some 
worthy  officiai  at  home,  however,  still  continues, to  send  out  barrels  of 
flints  with  laudable  punctaality,  as  he  has  not  been  relieved  by  superior 
order  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  thèse  articles, 
We  hâve  ail  heard  of  the  forethought  evinced  by  the  home  authorities, 
when  they  sent  out  water-tanks  for  our  lake  flotilla,  forgetting  that 
they  were  borne  on  an  élément  quite  fit  for  drinking.  But  I  heard  ' 
the  citadel  of  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  thoughtfulness. 

"  A  ship  arrived  at  Québec  some  time  ago  with  an  enormous  spar 
reaching  from  her  bowsprit  to  her  taffrail  eonsigned  to  the  storekeeper 
It  had  been  the  plague  of  the  ship's  company,  it  had  been  in  every 
body's  way,  aud  had  nearly  caused  the  loss  of  the  vessel  in  some  gales 
of  wind.  The  whole  resources  of  the  quarter-master-generaFs  départ 
ment  were  taxed  to  get  it  safely  on  shore,  aud  transport  it  to  the 
heights.  And  what  was  it?  A  flag-staff  for  the  citadel.  And  what 
was'it  made  of  ?  A  stout  Canadian  pine,  which  had  probably  been  sent 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  in  a  timber  ship  to  the  government  officiais  at 
home  ;  who,  having  duly  shaped  and  pruned  sent  it  to  the  land  of  its 
birth  at  some  considérable  expense  tu  John  Bull." 

Thoueau.— Cape  Cod,  12mo  pp.  252  ;  Boston  18G5.  Ticknor  and 
Fields. 

A  charming  volume,  well  written,  unpretending  and  replète  with  a 
pleasant  though  bv  no  means  shallow  thoughtfulness.  For  those  who 
do  not  know  exactly  where  to  find  Cape  Cod  we  give  the  rather  humo- 
ristic  topography  of  the  place  as  set  forth  by  the  author  in  the  firsl 
page.  "  Cape  Cod  is  the  bared  and  bended  arm  of  Massachussetts  ; 
the  shoulder  is  at  Buzzard's  Bay  ;  the  elbow  or  crazy  bone  at  Cape 
Malabar  ;  the  wrist  at  Truro  ;  and  the  sandy  fist  at  Provincetown, 
behind  which  the  State  stands  on  her  guavd,  with  her  back  to  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  her  feet  planted  on  the  floor  of  the  Océan  like 
an  athlète  protecting  her  Bay, — boxing  with  north-east  storms,  and 
ever  and  anon,  bearing  up  her  Atlantic  adversavy  from  the  lap  of  the 
earth— ready  to  throw  forward  her  other  fist,  which  keeps  guard  the 
while  upon  her  breast  at  Cape  Ann." 

March. — Method  of  Philological  study  of  the  Euglish  Lai 


By  Francis  A.  March,  Professer  in  Lafayette  Collège,  Pensylvania  ; 
12mo.,  118  p.     New  York,  Harper  ;  (Montréal,  Dawson). 

HooKKR. — Mineralogy  and  Geology;  By  Washington  Hookcr,  M. 
D.,  being  the  third  part  of  Science  for  the  School  and  Family  ;  8vo., 
300  p.     New  York,  Harper  ;  (Montréal,  Uawson). 

This  work  is  ornamented  with  nearly  200  engravings  and  brings 
thesubject  up  to  date;  in  this  respect,  however,  much  of  what  itteaches 
may  hâve  to  be  forgotten  to  make  room  for  more  récent  disoo- 
veiies  upsetting  the  whole  of  former  théories.  Without  wishing  to 
find  fault  with  such  books,  nor  with  the  teaching  of  such  branches  as 
thèse  in  our  académies,  we  must  say  that  great  care  ought  to  be  taken 
t3  confine  the  teaching  to  facts  and  théories  which  are  generally  ad- 
mitted  in  the  présent  state  of  science.  Even  of  thèse  a  sufficient  number 
will  soon  be  dropped. 

BuRTON. — The  Culture  of  the  Observing  Faculties  in  the  Family 
and  the  School,  or  Things  about  Home,  and  how  to  make  them 
instructive  to  the  young  ;  By  Warren  Burton  ;  12mo.,  170  p.  New 
York,  Harper. 

A  very  long  title  for  a  very  small  book  ;  but  a  very  useful  volume 
for  its  size.     We  shall  give  extracta  in  our  next. 

MoDERN  School  Geography  and  Atlas,  prepared  for  the  use  of 
Schools  in  the  British  Provinces.     Montréal  and  Toronto.  Campbell. 

This  new  school  geography  and  atlas,  which,  we  believe,  is  printed 
in  New  York,  is  of  a  somewhat  smaller  size  than  Lovell's.  It  contains 
19  maps  and  76  pages  of  text  in  small  quarto.  It  is  well  got  up,  and  the 
maps  are  remarkably  clean  and  well  printed  ;  the  reading  raatter  is 
substantial,  methodically  arranged  and  remarkable  for  its  conciseness  ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  a  little  too  dry.  Picturesque  and  interesting  détails, 
coutribule  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  pupils  and  to  help  their 
memory  by  making  a  stronger  impression.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
Mr.  Holmes'  French  Geography,  although  unaccompanied  with  maps 
or  engravings  of  any  kind,  is  still  so  popular  with  teachers  and  pupils 
in  Lower  Canada. 

Cameron. — Lecture  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Malcolm  Cameron  to 
the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Association.  Québec  1865, 
8vo  36  p.     Desbarats. 

In  this  lecture  the  Hon.  Malcolm  Cameron  has  related  his  travels 
on  the  American  coast  of  the  Pacific.  The  foUowing  description  of 
New  Westminster  the  capital  of  British  Columbia,  written  by  one  who 
is  so  well  known  in  Canada,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

"  From  Vancouver  I  took  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  steamer 
"  Enterprise  "  to  New  Westminster,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia, 
63  miles  from  the  island;  the  greater  part  of  the  distance,  say,  36 
miles  we  were  among  the  islands,  safe  as  a  river,  the  main  crossing 
being  1 1  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  river,  about  6  miles  north 
of  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  the  Boundary  line  between  British 
Columbia  and  the  United  States.  The  entrance  to  the  river  is  low  and 
gra.ssy  and  has  been  misrepresented  by  local  jealousy  ;  it  ouly  requires 
a  light-ship  to  be  made  perfectly  accessible  at  ail  times  to  vessels  of 
18  to  20  feet  draft.  Her  Majesty's  men-of-war  hâve  gone  up  and  thus 
settled  the  question  beyond  dispute,  for  in  spite  of  repeated  assertions 
of  dangerous  bars,  and  shallows  and  what  not,  ihe  fact  is  proved  that 
the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  is  safe  and  oommodious,  and  the  river  per- 
fectly navigable  to  Fort  Langley  far  above  New  Westminster. 

"  From  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  capital  is  12  miles,  filled  with 
islands  of  the  richest  deposit,  only  requiring  draining  and  dyking  to 
become  the  best  farming  land  on  the  Pacific,  they  are  of  immense 
value  and  capable  of  sustaining  20,000  people. 

"  The  site  of  New  Westminster  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  very 
fine  :  rising  almost  too  abruptly  from  the  water  to  a  height  of  about 
200  feet  ;  several  streets  are  well  graded,  the  mint  is  a  neat  building, 
the  gênerai  hospital  is  a  most  creditable  undertaking,  the  Episcopal 
church  is  a  perfect  gem — but  the  gaol  is  a  misérable  hovel.  "  The 
Camp  "  was  the  résidence  of  Colonel  Moodie,  Royal  Engineers,  and 
the  barracks  of  the  soldiers  of  his  corps.  And  hère  I  must  not  omit 
to  say  how  much  the  colony  owes  to  tbat  excellent  officer  and  most 
sinceie  Christian,  and  his  amiable  and  pions  wife  ;  the  morals  and 
character  of  New  Westminster  stand  far  above  any  other  place  on  the 
Pacific,  and  I  could  att  ibute  this  very  much  to  the  punty,  libera.ity 
and  Catholic'tv  of  his  religion,  which  so  much  aided  and  strengthened 
the  hands  of'Mr.  White,  Methodist,  and  Mr.  Jamieson,  the  Free 
Church,  as  well  as  the  Episcopal  ministers,  in  ail  their  eftbrts  for  the 
people's  good.  His  liberality  extended  to  aiding  the  Abbé  Fouquet, 
Roman   Catholic   Missionarv,   in  his    extraordinary  efforts   for  the 
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Christianizing  of  the  Indians,  four  thonsand  of  whom  he  vacciiiated  in 
bis  travels — saviiig  thoiisands  of  lives. 

'•  The  Isxads  about  New  Westminster  are  eovered  with  the  most 
enoruioiis  growth  of  Donglas  pine  trees  300  feet  lonï,  10  to  15  feet 
through,  :0J  feet  withcut  a  limb,  they  a:e  now  uns  ileable  and  to  o!ear 
the  laiid  would  cost  $1U0  an  acre.  The  counti-y  is  ail  rough  and  by 
no  means  generally  good  fur  l'.ir.ninj-.  but  at  |rjsent  priées  money  is 
made  by  farming.  Howevei,  \v)ili  lin  inivliuistabe  resouices  of  coal, 
iron,  oopper,  silver,  and  giilil.  an'l  lu  r  p.  ^  liou  as  the  terminus  of  the 
road  froin  the  Atlantic,  î  l-i  i  ,i,--ii,,  ^l  ihai  Xew  Westminster  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  towns  on  the  eumiiient. 

"  One  of  the  chief  prodiicts  of  the  colony  is  in  such  abundance  that 
mywoid  has  been  doubted  in  référence  to  it,  I  raean  salmon.  In 
Crossing  the  Colqiihalla  the  horses  feet  struck  the  fish,  and  a  mill 
stopped  because  the  mill  race  was  filled  with  them.  The  Hudsou 
Bay  Company  iised  to  export  thousands  of  barreis  tiU  the  gold  fever 
raised  the  price  of  labor  too  high. 

"  The  élévation  of  the  citv  gives  mainificent  scenery.  Views  of 
Mount  Baker  10,onO  feet  high,  Gulf  of  Georgia,  bend  of  the  Fraser 
river,  and  the  Mountaius  of  Washington  Territory  covercd  with  ever- 
lasting  snow,  give  it  a  pictures  (ue  beauty  and  interest  never  to  be 
forgotten." 


MONTIILY    SUMMARY 


EDVCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

—  Rev.  Mr.  Beausang  is  at  présent  in  Montréal  coUecting  subscriptions 
forthe  Dublin  University.  He  hasbsen  very  succès sful,  itissaid,  at  Québec 
and  in  this  city,  having  obtained  among  other  subscriptions,  $1000  from 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  $100  from  Hon.  A.  Quesnel. 

—  The  Laval  University  is  about  to  establish  a  botanic  garden,  a  lot  of 
land  situated  on  the  Grande-Allée  Road,  in  the  environs  of  Québec,  having 
been  secured  for  the  purpose  at  a  cost  of  $6,250. 


met  with  a  serions  accidi 


the  night  of  the 


the  impending  péril.  The  library  of  the  students  in  divinity,  containing 
3000  volumes  besides  precious  manuscripts,  was  lost.  This  is  the  third  con- 
flagration which  has  overtaken  this  institution,  the  fii'st  havmg  takcn  place 
in  1701,  and  the  second  in  1705. 

FINE    AUTS    INTELLIOENCE. 

—  The  exhibition,  of  the  Art  Association  of  Montréal  came  off  very 
successfiiUy  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  This  exhibition,  the  third  held  by 
the  Associatiuii,  was  opened  on  the  27th  February  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Montréal  and  continued  during  several  weeks. 

—  It  is  iutended  to  render  more  complète  the  collection  of  paintings  to 
be  hune;  iu  the  sjilendid  sralleiy  attached  to  the  new  Parliament  building  at 
Ottawa.  .\Ir.  U.iin  1  lia-  a.  .  ,,i .lin-j ly  just  executed  the  orders  he  had 
rii'rivil  l'iMMi  l'ariiaijiriii  ior  imiiiaits  of  Champlaiu,  Charte voix,  Wolfe, 
Munir. ihii,  i'iir\ahr  de  L  \i.,  C-neral  Murray,  and  Messrs  Neilson, 
Bourdagj.s  aud  Auilii:\v  .Sliiarl  ,  aud  he  is  uow  engaged  on  a  fuU  length 
portrait  of  Chaucellur  iilakc. 

SCIENTIFIC    INTELLIGENCE. 

— A  modem  writer  on  nature  and  art  has  spoken  of  the  graduai,  but 
sure  decrease  of  body  in  the  Alps  mountains  ;  his  thoughts  aud  observa- 
tions the  traveller  may  easily  verify.  It  is  written  of  men  that  they  do  ail 
fade  as  the  leaf.  Th..'  hill.<,  also,  are  waning  and  wearing  away,  and 
slowly  runuingdown  to  the  sea.  The  valley  is  a  witness  to  the  mountain's 
wp.akn  ■-■«.  Th  ■  pcl  leier  pulvcrizcs  Iho  rock,  and  every  mountain  streamlet 
carri-Hnnn    il-    rintrilMl  i,  a, .    tu    lia-    |,laiii,  l-r  ;  ha  j,--   each    drop    a   sand- 

g|''i'''       '''       ■■  '   ■"    '    ''  ■   ' '•''Il    I    ra'iiiii.'j    II   1'.  -arth.     Nearly  every 

AI:  m  ■  !  ■..         ■:  ■  1  .a    Li        I  ,i.'  i:ln.M   il  i-.^  ^  ai  L.Jve  Constance  hâve 

to.lii  al  a  la;  'ji'  ila:ia.  W  II  il  w  a -:  lariu  ai  \  a  la.;;'.-  liay  m  Lake  Lucerne  is 
now  a  mar.>li,  ami  in  auulliei-  part  llie  rocks  tliat  oiio  little  brook  has 
brought  dowu  hâve  nearly  stopped  navigation.     The  earth  that  the  Rhône 


has  gathered  has  shortened  the  southern  horn  of  Lake  Geneva  nine  miles. 
By  observing  and  weighing  the  amount  of  sédiment  in  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  taken  from  the  glacier  streamlet,  the  number  of  tons  which  Mont 
Blanc  annually  loses  was  at  once  estimated.  It  thus  becomes  a  matter 
almost  -within  the  range  of  mathematical  calculation  to  compute  the 
number  of  yenrs  -ndien  the  mountains  shall  bave  yielded  their  strength, 
and  when  the  "  hills  shall  bave  been  made  low." — Jb. 

—  By  means  of  a  photographie  process,  copies  of  drawings  can  be  made 
rapidly  and  cheaply  of  the  same  size  as  the  originals.  The  original  dra-wing 
is  in  no  -way  injured  by  the  process,  and  the  copy  is  produced  by  simple 
superposition  over  the  chemically  prepared  paper,  and  is  a  positive  copy 
direct  without  the  ntervention  of  a  négative. — J.  of  Arts  and  Manvfac- 
lares,  U.  P. 

— The  Cernean,  a  paper  published  in  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  contams  the 
foUowing  extraordinary  announcement  according  to  Galignani:  —  "M. 
Chambay  has  succjeded  in  fixing  the  colours  of  the  objects.  The  picture 
is  taken  instantaneously,  as  in  other  kinds  of  photography.  The  modelling 
and  relief  are  marvellous  :  the  blood  appears  to  circulate  beneath  the  skin  ; 
the  colour  is  fixed  ;  and  the  portraits,  ivhich  présent  a  surprisiug  resem- 
blance  are  cqual  to  the  finest  pastels,  miniature,  or  water-colour  drawings. 
M.  Chambay  is  about  to  remove  to  Paris," — /j. 

— Recently  a  pneumatic  dispatch  apparatus  was  tried  in  Manchester  in 
connection  with  telegraphy.  Q-wing  to  the  increase  of  their  business  iu 
Manchester,  the  Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Company  has  lately 
taken  extensive  premises  in  York  street,  and  opened  a  central  station  there. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  rapid  dispatch  of  messages  from  the  branch  offices 
at  Ducie  Buildings  (Royal  Exchange)  and  No.  1  Mosley  street,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  connect  thèse  offices  -with  the  central  station  by  means 
of  the  pneumatic  System,  the  same  as  is  adopted  by  the  companyin  London 
and  Liverpool.  Bet-ween  the  branch  offices  above  mentioned  and  the  central 
station  leaden  pipes  -with  an  inside  diameter  of  IJ  inches  bave  been  laid 
down  under  the  streets.  The  leaden  pipes  are  made  perfectly  air  tight, 
and  are  inclosed  in  2  inch  iron  pipes  to  protect  them  from  being  damaged. 
At  the  central  station  there  is  fixed  in  the  basement  a  small  high-prcssure 
beam  engine,  and  connected  with  it  a  double-action  air  pump,  17  inches  in 
diameter  and  15  inch  stroke.  The  pump  is  continually  at-work  exhausting 
the  air  from  a  cylinder  8  feet  long  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  styled 
the  vacuum  cylinder.  The  pipes  -which  pass  under  the  streets  from  the 
branch  offices  are  terminated  in  the  instrument  room  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  building,  and  the  pipes  from  the  vacuum  cylinder  are  also  carried  to 
the  same  place,  and  they  can  be  put  in  connection  by  simply  opening  a 
valve.  The  carriers  which  travel  through  the  pipes  are  made  of  gutta 
percha  eovered  with  felt.  They  are  about  five  inches  long  and  of  a  diameter 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  pipe.  They  are  hoUow  inside  for  the  purpose  of 
containing  the  messages.  Electric  bells  are  employed  to  give  the  necessary 
signais  for  the  working  of  the  pipes. — When  the  officiais  at  the  Ducie 
Buildings  office  wish  to  send  a  "carrier"  they  place  one  in  the  mouth  of 
the  pipe  and  signal  the  central  station  by  ringing  its  bell.  The  clerk  in 
attendance  at  the  latter  place  by  moving  a  small  lever,  puts  the  pipe  in 
communication  with  the  vacnum  cylinder.  The  air  in  the  pipe  then  rushes 
into  the  vacuum  cylinder,  and  the  "carrier",  having  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure  behind  it,  is  propelled  through  at  a  speed  of  from  35  to  40  miles 
an  hour.  On  the  arrivai  of  the  "  carrier  "  at  the  central  station  it  strikes 
against  a  spring  buffer,  which,  by  a  simple  self-acting  contrivance,  cuts 
off  the  communication  between  the  pipe  and  vacuum  cylinder,  and  the 
carrier  falls  from  the  valve  on  to  a  coiinter  prepared  to  receive  it.  To 
send  a  "  carrier  "  from  the  Mosley  street  office  the  action  is  precisely  the 
same.  By  using  a  second  chamber,  and  compressing  air  into  it,  a  force  is 
obtained  for  blowing  the  "  carriers  "  from  the  central  station  to  the  branch 
offices,  so  that  the  pipes  can  be  made  available  for  carrying  in  both  direct- 
ions. The  branch  office  in  Mosley  street  is  about  320  yards  from  the  central 
oTice,  and  the  distance  of  the  Ducie  Buildings  from  the  branch  iffice,  is  510 
yards .  The  time  occupied  by  a  "  carrier  "  in  traversing  the  shorter  distance 
is  22  seconds. — Engineer. 

— A  singular  circumstance  was  communicated  to  the  French  Photo- 
graphie Society  at  its  last  sitting,  by  Mr.  Placet.  The  magnésium  light  is 
so  powerful,  that  when  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  object-glass,  it 
will  melt  its  surface.  An  object-glass  spoilt  in  this  way  was  produced  by 
him  at  that  sitting.  Photographers  had  better  take  the'hint,  and  not  bring 
the  light  too  near  the  apparatus. — Ib. 

—According  to  a  report  to  the  Italian  Government  the  coral  fisheries, 
which  are  a  great  resource  for  the  poorer  classes,  employ  460  boats,  manned 
by  about  4,000  men.  The  fishing  implements,  pay  of  the  men,  board  of 
the  crew,  etc.,  absoib  annually  about  6,000,000  francs,  distributed  among 
more  than  6000  peraons  of  différent  professions.  About  160  tuns  of  coral 
are  annually  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  articles  made  of 
it  and  exportcd  are  to  the  value  of  from  12,000,000  to  16,000,000  francs 
yearly,  principally  sent  to  Asia,  the  interior  of  Africa  and  America. 
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MISCELLAXEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  Project  of  the  Confédération  of  the  British  North  American  Pro- 
yinces  has  been  approved  in  the  Législative  Council  by  a  vote  of  45  against 
15,  and  in  the  Législative  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  91  against  33.  The  vote 
among  the  Lower  Canada  members  was  as  follow3  ;  Yeas  37,  nays  25, — 
total  62  ;  among  Roman  Catholics,  yeas  28,  nays  24, — total  52  ;  French 
Canadians,  27  against  22._  As  however  several  counties  represented  in 
Parliament  by  Kuglish  and  Protestant  gentlemen  are  to  be  classed  as 
French  and  Roman  Catholic,  the  last  figures  may  not  give  an  exact  idea 
of  the  true  state  of  the  interested  parties  in  that  respect. 

The  Assembly  was  occupied  during  seven  weeks  in  discussing  the 
subject,  and  the  deba>e  was  then  only  terminated  by  the  Government 
moving  the  previous  question,  which  was  donc  when  news  of  the  élections 
in  New  Brunswick  was  received,  Hon  John.  A.  McDonald  announcing  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  ask  for  the  necessary  supplies  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  civil  service  and  provide  for  the  defences  of  the 
côuntry,  and  to  prorogue  Parliament  as  soon  after  as  possible  and  call  an- 
other  session  during  summer.  He  added  that  several  members  of  the  admi- 
nistration would  then  immediately  leave  for  England  in  order  to  confer 
with  the  Impérial  Government  ou  the  subject  of  the  proposed  confédér- 
ation. Messrs.  Cartier  and  Galt  accordingly  took  their  departure  for 
England  on  the  12th  mstant,  Messrs.  McDonald  and  Brown  foUowiug  on 
the  19th.  The  Hou.  T.  D'Arcy  McGee  who  goes  to  the  Dablin  Exhibition 
as  Canadian  commissioner,  accompanies  the  last  named  gentlemen. 

The  sums  asked  for — includiug  two  million  dollars  for  military  and 
militia  expenses — were  granted  by  very  large  majorities.  Hon.  Mr.  Galt, 
Minister  of  Finance,  in  the  Assembly,  and  Hun.  Mr.  Ross,  in  the  Législative 
Council,  pointed  to  the  necessity  which  was  felt  for  a  definite  under- 
standiug  with  England  in  regard  to  our  defences,  declaring  that  Canada 
was  willing  to  fultil  its  part  of  the  duty,  which  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  limited  resources  of  the  colony. 

—  Mr.  Dion,  photographie  artist  of  this  city,  is  the  inventer  ofafire 
alarm,  remarkable  alike  for  its  simplicity  and  the  great  ingenuity  dis- 
played  in  its  construction.  It  occupies  very  little  space,  being  in  the  form 
of  a  small  box,  and  can  be  placed  in  almost  any  situation.  On  a  rise  taking 
place  in  the  température  of  the  room  in  which  it  may  be,  it  wiU  at'once 
give  the  alarm  by  ringing  a  bell  which  can  be  hung  anywhere  at  pleasure. 
The  mventor  has  applied  for  a  patent. 

— The  New  Atlantic  cable,  which  is  now  in  process  of  manufacture  in 
England,  is  to  be  about  two  thonsand  five  huudred  miles  long,  allowing 
four  or  five  hundred  miles  for  ail  contingencies.  Its  core,  through  which 
the  electricity  passes,  is  to  be  composed  of  seven  strands  of  the  best  copper 
wire,  making  together  over  sevenleen  thousand  miles  of  copper  wire  ;  this 
is  to  be  enclosed  in  eight  coats  or  layers  of  insulating  material  ;  then  folio  w 
ten  coatings  of  jute,  and  ten  iron  wires.  Each  wire  is  covered  sep arately 
with  five  twists  or  strands  of  yarn. 

About  eight  hundred  miles  of  this  cable  is  now  ready,  and  is  being  placed 
on  board  of  the  Great  Eastern,  and  will  fill  one  of  the  three  large  tanks 
prepared  to  receive  it.  It  is  intended  that  in  June  next  the  whole  two 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  the  cable  will  be  ready  to  pay  out  from  the 
Great  Eastern,  and  be  sunk  "  down  among  the  dead  men,"  who,  for  once, 
will  bave  their  connection  with  the  living  world  of  humanity  resumed 
wherever  their  bones  come  into  contact  with  the  cable. — Ilunl's  Merchant^ 

kecrologic.il  intelligence. 

— Among  the  many  dark  deeds  that  overshadow  the  page  of  history,  the 
assassination  of  Président  Lincoln  must  ever  occupy  a  conspicuous  place 
— a  hideous  spectre  pointing  an  era  in  the  book  of  tlme.  The  fearful  tra- 
gedy  enacted  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday  in  the  théâtre,  at  Washington 
spread  a  feeling  of  horror  and  dismay  wherever  the  appalling  news  was 
received,  business  was  generally  suspended  and  flags  were  hoisted  at  half 
mast  on  public  and  other  buildings  throughout  the  Provinces.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  straightforwardness  and  characteristic  simplicity  of  manner 
were  popularly  recoguised  in  thenickname  "Honest  Old  Abe,"  was  a  native 
of  Kentucky  but  had  removed  to  the  West  with  bis  family  at  an  early  âge. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  practised  law  very  successfully  during 
many  years  at  Springfield,  111.  ;  and  having  been  thrice  elected  to  the  Légis- 
lature of  bis  adopted  State,  and  returned  to  the  national  Congress  as  repré- 
sentative, he  was  at  length  chosen  to  the  highest  place  in  the  gift  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  in  1860,  and  had  just  been  inaugurated  as  Président 
for  a  second  term  of  office  when  the  hand  of  the  assassin  eut  short  his 
earthly  career.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  about  56  years  of  âge  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

— The  death  of  Cardinal  Wiseraan  created  a  lively  sensation  in  England 
recently,  and  a  vast  multitude  assembled  to  witness  his  obsequies,  which 
were  performed  with  the  most  imposing  solemnity.  Many  of  the  nobility 
were  présent,  as  were  also  the  ambas.^adors  of  France,  Austria,  and  Greece, 
together  with  other  members  of  the  diplomatie  corps  and  illustrious  persons. 
The  funeral  service  was  p  ?rformed  by  the  Bishop  of  Troy  in  presenc  ;  of  the 
Archblshop  of  Dublin  and  eleven  bishops.  Upwards  of  30,000  pereons 
were  admitted  and  passed  in  procession  through  the  church  during  the 
ceremony.     Cardinal  (Nicholas)  Wiseman  was  born  at  Seville  in  Spain,  in 


1802,  and  was  the  son  of  James  Wiseman,  a  merchant  of  Waterford,  and 
Ann  Strange  who  died  in  1851.  His  family  claims  to  be  of  high  autiquity 
in  England,  and  includes  a  baronetcy  conferred  by  Charles  I. 

— The  late  Mr.  Justice  Gale  was  born  at  St.  Augustine,  East  Florida, 
in  1783.  He  was  educated  at  Québec  while  his  father  was  Secretary,  and 
came  to  study  law  at  Montréal  under  the  late  Chief  Justice  Sewcll,  in  1802, 
having  the  late  Chief  Justice  Rolland  and,  we  believe,  Mr.  l'apineau  as 
fellow  students.  Mr.  Gale  was  admitted  to  Jhe  bar  in  1808,  and  ère  long 
secured  a  large  practice.  In  1815  he  was  appointcd  a  magistrale  in  the 
Indian  territories,  and  accompanied  Lord  Selkirk  when  he  went  to  the 
North-west.  Later,  when  Lord  Dalhousie  was  attacked  for  his  Canadian 
administration,  he  went  home  as  bearer  of  memorials  from  the  English- 
speaking  Lower  Canadians  in  the  Townships  and  elsewhere,  defending  his 
Lordship's  conduct.  In  1829,  hebecame  chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  in  1834  was  raised  to  the  bench  to  replace  Mr.  Justice  Uniacke,  who 
preferred  to  resign  the  seat  on  the  Bench  to  which  he  had  just  been  ap- 
pointcd rather  than  come  back  to  Montréal  during  the  choiera,  then  raging 
hère.  Judge  Gale  retired  from  the  Bench  in  1849,  forced  into  retirement 
by  continued  111-health  and  the  graduai  coming  on  of  the  infirmities  of  old 
âge.  He  had  married  in  1839,  a  Miss  Hawley,  of  St.  Armand  West,  by 
whom  he  leaves  three  daughters.  Mrs.  Gale  herself  died  several  years 
ago.  Born  of  parents  who  had  both  suffered  for  their  loyal  adhérence  to 
the  British  Crown  during  the  American  révolution,  and  educated  in  their 
views,  Mr.  Gale  was,  as  long  as  he  meddled  in  politics  a  staunch  conser- 
vative  and  defender  of  British  connection  and  British  supremacy. 

Both  as  lawyer  and  judge  he  won  the  respect  of  his  confr'e.res  alike  by 
his  ability  and  learning.  Of  late  years  his  heart  has  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  He  could  not  speak  with  patience  of  any 
compromise  with  slavery,  and  waxed  indignant  in  denunciation  of  ail  who 
in  any  way  aided,  abetted,  or  even  count«nanced  it.  When  the  Anderson 
case  was  before  the  Upper  Canada  Courts  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
among  those  who  aroused  agitation  hère.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited 
the  counlry  he  got  up  a  congratulatory  address  from  the  colored  people 
of  Canada,  which,  however,  was  not  received,  as  the  Prince  was  desired 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  not  to  recognize  differeuces  of  race  and  creed 
wherever  it  could  be  helped.  He  was  a  man  of  high  principle,  and  ever 
bore  an  unblemished  moral  character.  He  was  a  scrupulously  just  man, 
most  methodical  and  punctual  in  business  matters.  There  were  also  in 
his  writings  great  care  and  précision  and  clearness  of  language.  In  his 
letters,  too,  and  even  in  signing  his  name,  the  same  trait  was  observable. 
He  often  used  to  condemn  the  stupid  custom  of  men  who  signed  their  na^ 
mes  with  a  flourish,  yet  so  illegibly  that  no  one  could  read,  but  only  guess 
at,  the  Word  intented.  He  was  not  ostentations  of  his  charities,  yet  we 
know  they  were  not  lacking.  Some  years  ago  he  made  a  gift  of  land  to 
Bishops'  Collège,  Lennoxville,  and  during  the  last  month  of  his  life,  when 
âge  and  illness  were  day  by  day  wearing  him  out,  he  found  relief  for  his 
own  distresses  in  aiding  to  relieve  those  of  the  needy  and  afflicted. 

With  him  has  passed  aw.ay  one  more  of  the  links  which  bave  bound  the 
bustling  men  of  middle  âge  to-day  with  a  génération  of  which  the  youth 
of  to-day  know  almost  nothiug,  of  men  more  proud  and  more  précise  in 
their  manners  than  we  are,  but  also  of  such  rectitude  and  sensé  of  honour, 
that  we  feel  deeply  the  loss  of  the  influence  of  their  example.  A  loyal 
subject,  a  learned  and  upright  judge,  a  kind,  true,  steadfast  friend  has  been 
lost  to  the  community  in  Judge  Gale. — Montréal  Gazette. 

statistical  intelligence. 

—  The  Indians  dwelling  within  the  United  States  are  fast  disappearing 
from  among  men.  In  1840  there  were  400,000  :  in  1850,  350,000,  and  the 
census  of  18G0  shows  only  295,400.  This  is  a  decrease  of  50,000  every 
five  years.  The  proportion  of  decrease  is  steadily  augmented  as  the  path 
of  empire  takes  its  way  westward.  How  many  years  will  elapse,  at  this 
rate,  before  the  Indian  savage  will  exist  only  in  the  history  of  Schoolcraft, 
the  prose  fiction  of  Cooper,  and  the  poetry  of  Longfellow?  The  civilized 
Indian  flourishes  better  than  the  wild  one,  for  in  the  State  of  New-York 
(the  last  census  says)  we  hâve  3785  aborigines,  whereas  in  Colorado  only 
6000  were  left  m  1860. 

The  principal  Indian  populations  are  distributed  as  follows  :  West  Ar- 
kansas,  65,680  ;  New-Mexico  Territory,  65,100  ;  Dakotah  Territory,  30,664; 
Washington  Territory,  31,000  ;  Utah  Territory,  20,000  ;  Minnesota  17,900  ; 
California,  13,660  ;  Kansas,  8180  ;  Nevada  Territory,  7520  ;  Oregon,  ÏOOO.— 
New  York  Teacher. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  whole  amount  of  business  donc  by  the  wholesale 

newsagents  did  not  probably  exceed  in  amount  the  sum  of  §750,000 
yearly.  Now  the  cash  receipts  of  the  American  News  Company  of  New 
York  for  the  sale  of  newspapers,  magazines,  books  and  stationery,  for  the 
eleven  months  ending  with  the  thirty-first  of  December  iast,  bave  reached 
the  sum  of  $2,226,372,83.  We  learn  from  the  office  of  that  company,  that 
probably  forty  millions  of  newspapers  were  handled  within  that  time  by 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  of  whom  scvetity  were  constantly 
occupied  in  getting  them  in,  charging,  distributing  an>l  -lii;iiiinL:  tir  m.  For 
wrapping  paper  and  twine,  with  which  to  pack  thi-  .  n-  m-  ■  "i  i-^,  the 
Company  paid  twelve  thousand  dollars. — lïunt's  Mi'i-rh^m-     V '■!''-■•.'•. 

EcsÈBE  SenÊcal,   Calorie  Printing  Presses,  i,  St.  ViiiCint  :ilree:,  Montréal. 
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MRS.  LEPROHO.V. 


See,  Love,  watch  the  lovely  shading 

Of  the  bright  clouds  softly  fading 
From  yon  sunset  sky  above  us, — gaze,  for  soon  will  they  be  gone. 

One  would  thiak  mid  them  were  given 

Glimpses  of  that  glorious  heaven 
To  which  with  humble  faith,  I  trust  I  am  journeying  on. 

Ah  !  why  sorrow  thus  30  madly 

When  I  whisper  to  thee  sadly 
That  for  a  speedy  parting,  we  must  both  our  hearts  prépare? 

Of  ail  regrets  that  grieve  me, 

The  sharpest  is  to  leave  thee 
O'er  burdened,  overwhelmed  with  such  terrible  despair. 

Had  it  been  the  will  of  heaven 

That  long  life  should  me  be  given, 
l'd  hâve  been  a  fond  companion,  a  tnie  and  tender  wife, 

But,  perchance,  our  love  fond,  yearning, 

Would  hâve  kept  oiu-  hearts  from  turning 
To  ail  thoughts  or  aspirations  of  a  higher  holier  life. 

Ah,  whisper  not  despairing 
That  grief  thy  heart  is  tearing, 
That  thou  wilt  not,  cans't  not  bow  to  heaven's  stern  decree, 


But  dearest,  tell  me  rather, 
That  our  kind  and  heavenly  Father, 
In  mercy  and  in  wisdom,  knows  what's  best  for  me  and  thee. 

Thou  art  only  in  the  dawning. 

In  the  bright  aud  sunny  morning 
Of  a  manhood  fnll  of  promise,  of  genius'  noble  pride, 

And  because  one  hope  is  banished, 

From  thy  sky  one  lone  star  vanished, 
Thou  must  not  from  earth's  highway,  useless,  aimless  turn  aside 

To  that  dark  and  dreary  valley 

In  which  none  may  pause  or  dally, 
If  murmuring,  if  still  grieving,  I  am  quickly  hastening  on, 

But  the  One  whose  arms  will  fold  me, 

Will,  beloved,  too,  uphold  thee. 
And  be  thy  mighty  solace,  and  thy  comfort  when  l'm  gone. 

Up,  Love,  banish  now  this  sorrow, 

Nor  shrink  weakly  from  the  morrow, 
Whate'er  of  grief  it  bring  thee,  or  rayself  of  dying  pain, 

But  whilst  thus  my  cold  hand  pressing, 

Whispering  tender  word  and  blessing. 
Promise,  darling,  thou  wilt  live  so  in  heaven  we'll  meet  again. 


DIE  S   IR^. 

(Translated  by  Rcv.  vEneas  McD.  Dawson.) 

Day  of  anger,  day  of  dread  ! 

Tho  world,  in  fire,  shall  pass  away  : 
The  doom  in  David's  and  Sibylla's  lay. 

Oh  !  what  fear  shall  then  prevail, 

When  God  shall  come,  the  judge  of  man, 
And  ail  bis  deeds  inexorable  scan  ! 

Loud  shall  the  last  trumpet  Sound  ; 
Shall  hear  the  silent  grave  its  tone, 
Shall  face  each  startled  soûl  the  judgment  throne. 

Death  and  Nature  both  shall  see, 

Spring  from  the  dust  each  créature  forth, 
Before  the  Judge  severe,  to  plead  its  worth. 

The  doom  book  in  Heaven  writ, 
Wherein  the  witness  ail  is  rcad, 
Maukind  to  judge,  that  day  will  be  outspread. 

What,  ah  !  wretched,  shall  I  say  ? 
What  patron's  aid  shall  I  invoke  ? 
When  scarce  the  good  shall  'scape  stern  justice  s  stroke. 
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Aivful  Thou,  Heaven's  Majesty  ! 
Yct  free  doth  Thy  salvation  flow  ; 
Bid  ope  Thy  mercy's  fountain, — favor  show 

Forget  net,  Saviour,  Lord, 

My  guilt  hath  causeJ  thy  mortal  life, 
Gire  me  to  conquer  in  the  final  strife. 

Borne  for  me  Thy  crushing  load, 
For  me  endured  the  Cross'  pain  : 
Oh  !  be  not  ail  Thy  mercy's  toil  ia  vain. 

Just  Thou  art,  avenging  Judge  ; 
Oh  I  yet  ère  dawn  that  airful  day. 
Do  Thou,  lu  pity,  wlpe  each  stain  away. 


Ever  scourges  me 

Ever  bums  me  sin's  derouring  shame, 

I,  suppliant  now,  Thy  gênerons  pity  claun. 

Thou  did'st  Magdalen  forgive. 

And  heard'st  the  robber's  humble  prayer  ; 

Me,  too,  (I  hope  in  Thee)  Thou'lt  gracious  spare. 

Ah  !  how  worthless  ail  my  tows  ! 
Yet,  for  Thy  bounteous,  Heavenly  name, 
My  souI  Thou'lt  save  from  Hell's  eternal  flame. 

Erer  'mongst  thy  faithful  few, — 

Thy  chosen  oues, — Thy  throne  beside, 

My  place  secure, — far  from  Thy  foes  divide. 

Be  Thme  enemies  abashed, 

Hopeless,  condemned  to  endless  tire  ; 
Amidst  Thy  saints  to  dwell  shall  I  aspire. 

Humble  and  suppliant  ever. 

Contrite,  my  soûl  each  sin  déplores  ; 

Mine  end  be  peace, — my  treasure  Heavenly  stores. 

Oh  !  that  day  !  what  tears  shall  flow  I 
"Vriieu  guilt-stain'd  man  from  dust  shall  come. 
The  judgment  seat  around,  to  meet  his  doom. 

Spare,  0  Lord,  each  sinner  spare, 
Thy  mercy,  Jésus,  libéral  show, 
Thy  blessed  peace  eternally  bestow. 


SCIEN"CE. 


Leares  from  Gosse's  Romance  of  JVatural 
Ulstory. 


{Continued.^ 


Upper  California  is  the  home  of  the  most  gigantic  of  vegetable 
productions,  which  form  two  species  of  a  sort  of  Cypress,  named 
respectively  Séquoia  sempenerens  and  Seq.  WeUingtonia.  The  latter 
has  attained  the  most  celebrity.  "  About  thirty  miles  from  Sonera,  in 
the  district  of  Calaveras,  you  come  to  the  Stanislas  river  ;  and,  followintr 
one  of  its  tributaries  that  murmurs  through  a  deep,  wooded  bed  you 
reach  the  Mammoth-tree  Valley,  which  lies  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  this  valley  you  find  yourself  in  the  présence 
of  the  giants  of  the  vegetable  world  ;  and  the  astonishment  with  which 
you  contemplate  from  a  distance  thèse  tower-like  Conifera?  risino-  far 
above  the  lofty  pine-woods,  is  increased  when  on  a  nearer  approach 
you  become  aware  of  their  prodigious  dimensions.  There  is  a  family 
of  them,  consisting  of  ninety  members,  scattered  overa  space  of  about 
forty  acres  ;  and  the  smallest  and  feeblest  among  them  is  not  less  than 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  You  can  scarcely  beîieve  your  eyes  as  you 
look  up  to  their  crowns,  which,  in  the  most  vigorous  of  the  colossal 
stems,  only  begin  at  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
feet  from  the  ground." 

Each  member  of  this  wonderful  group  has  received  a  familiar  name 
m  many  cases  mdicating  in  its  homely  associations  the  rude  mind  of 
the  backwoodsman.  A  hôtel  has  been  built  close  to  the  croup  which 
has  become  a  scène  of  attraction  to  visitors  from  ail  parts'of  the 
country.     An  enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  more  promineut  trees  with 


their  statistics,  will  enable  us  better  to  form  an  idea  of  the  scène, 
particularly  if  we  take  the  monument  of  London  as  a  standard  of 
comparison,  whose  total  height  is  two  hundred  and  two  feet,  and 
fifteen  feet  the  diameter  of  the  column  at  the  plinth. 

Leaving  the  hôtel,  and  proceeding  into  the  grove,  the  visitor 
presently  comes  to  the  "  Miner' s  Cabin,"  a  tree  measuring  eighty  feet 
in  circumference,  and  attaining  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  The 
cabin,"  or  burnt  cavity,  measures  seventeen  feet  across  its  entrance, 
and  e.xtends  upwards  of  forty  feet.  Continuing  our  ramble,  admiring 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  underwood,  consisting  of  firs,  cedars,  dog- 
wood,  and  hazel,  we  come  to  the  "  Three  Grâces."  Thèse  splendid 
trees  appear  to  grow,  and  perhaps  do  grow,  from  one  root,  and  form 
the  most  beautiful  group  in  the  forest,  towering  side  by  side  to  the 
height  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  tapering  symmetrically  from 
their  base  upwards.  Their  united  circumference  amounts  to  ninety- 
two  feet  ;  it  is  two  hundred  feet  to  the  first  limb  on  the  middle  tree. 
The  "  Pioneer's  Cabin"  next  arrests  our  attention,  rising  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  (the  top  having  been  broken  ofl"),  and  thirty- 
three  feet  in  diameter.  Continuing  our  walk,  we  come  to  a  forlorn- 
looking  individual,  having  many  rents  in  the  bark,  and,  withal,  the 
most  shabby-looking  in  the  forest.  This  is  the  "  Old  Bachelor;"  it  is 
about  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  sixty  in  circumference.  The  next 
tree  is  the  "Mother  of  the  Forest,"  presently  to  be  mentioned  as  having 
been  stripped  of  its  bark  by  speculators  in  1854.  We  are  now  amidst 
the  "  Family  Group,"  and  standing  near  the  uprooted  base  of  the 
"  Father  of  the  Forest."  This  scène  is  grand  aud  beautiful  beyond 
description.  The  vénérable  "  Father"  has  long  since  bowed  his  head 
in  the  dust  ;  yet  how  stupendous  even  ia  his  ruins  !  He  measures  one 
hundi-ed  and  twelve  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  can  be 
traced  three  hundred  feet,  where  the  trunk  was  broken  by  falling 
against  another  tree.  A  hollow  chamber,  or  burnt  cavity,  estends 
through  the  trunk  two  hundred  feet,  large  enough  for  a  person  to  ride 
through.  Near  its  base  is  a  spring  of  water.  Walking  upon  the  trunk, 
and  looking  from  its  uprooted  base,  the  miad  can  scarcely  conceive 
its  prodigious  dimensions,  while  on  either  hand  tower  his  giant  sons 
and  daughters.  Passing  onward,  we  meet  with  the  "  Husband  and 
Wife,"  leaning  afFectionately  towards  one  another  ;  they  are  sixty  feet 
in  circumference,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ia  height.  "Hercules," 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  spécimens  in  the  forest,  stands  leaning  in  our 
path.  This  tree,  like  many  others,  has  been  burnt  at  the  base  ;  it  ia 
three  hundred  and  twenty'-five  feet  high,  and  ninety-seven  feet  in 
circumference.  The  "  Hermit,"  rising  solitary  and  alone,  is  next 
observed.  This  tree,  straight  and  well  proportioned,  measures  three 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  lugh,  and  sixtv  feet  in  circumference.  Still 
returning  towards  the  hôtel  by  the  lower  trail,  we  pass  the  "  Mother 
and  Son,"  which  together  measure  ninety-three  feet  in  circumference  ; 
the  "  Mother"  is  three  hundred  and  twenty,  the  "  Son"  a  hopeful 
youth  of  three  hundred  feet.  The  "  Siamese  Twius  and  their  Guardian" 
form  the  next  group  :  the  "  Twins"  hâve  one  trunk  at  the  base, 
separating  at  the  height  of  forty  feet,  each  measuring  three  hundred 
feet  high;  the  "Guardian"  is  eighty  feet  in  circumference,  and  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high.  Beyond  stands  the  "  Old  Maid," 
slighty  bowing  in  her  lonely  grief;  she  measures  sixty  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high.  Two  beautiful  trees, 
called  "  Addie  and  Mary,"  are  th'e  next  to  arrest  our  attention, 
measuring  each  sixty-five  feet  in  circumference,  and  nearly  three 
hundred  feet  high.  We  next  reach  the  "  Horse-back  Ride,"  an  old 
fallen  truak  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  hollowed  out  by 
the  fires  which  hâve,  in  days  gone  by,  raged  through  the  forest.  The 
cavity  is  twelve  feet  in  the  clear  and  in  the  narrowest  place,  and  a 
person  can  ride  through  on  horseback,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  feet. 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin''  ne.xt  claims  our  admiration,  being  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  seventy-five  in  circumference.  The  "  Cabin"  has  a 
burnt  entrance  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  ;  the  cavity  within 
is  large  enough  to  seat  fifteen  persons.  Two  other  trees  we  must  note  ; 
one  of  which,  named  the  "  Pride  of  the  Forest,"  remarkable  for  the 
smoothness  of  its  bark,  measures  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  height, 
and  sixty  feet  in  circumference.  The  "  Burnt  Cave"  is  also  remarkable  ; 
it  measures  forty  feet  niae  inches  across  its  roots,  while  the  cavity 
extends  to  the  distance  of  forty  feet — large  enough  for  a  horseman  to 
ride  in,  and,  turning  round,  return.  We  now  reach  the  "  Beauty  of  the 
Forest,"  a  tree  sixty-five  feet  in  circumference,  fuUy  three  hundred 
feet  high,  symmetrical  in  form,  and  adorned  with  a  magnificent  crest 
of  foliage.  Reaching  the  road,  aad  returning  to  the  house,  we  pass 
the  "  Two  Guardsmen,"  which  tower  to  the  height  of  three  hundred 
feet,  and  are  sLxty-five  and  seveuty  feet  in  circumference,  formiag  an 
appropriate  gateway  to  this  wonderful  forest. 

Two  of  thèse  trees  hâve  been  used  for  the  satisfaction  of  public 
cuiiosityat  a  distance  from  their  home.  One  of  the  noblest,  called 
the  "  Big  Tree,"  was  felled  ;  a  work  of  no  small  labour,  since  the 
trunk  was  ninety-six  feet  in  circumference  at   the   base,   and   solid 
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throughont.  It  was  efFected  by  boring  holes  with  augers,  which  were 
then  connected  by  means  of  the  axe,  and  occupied  twenty-fîve  men  for 
fî\e  days.  But  even  when  this  was  done,  so  accurately  perpendicular 
was  the  noble  cohmin  that  it  would  net  fall,  and  it  was  only  by  applying 
a  wedge  and  strong  leverage,  during  a  hea^-y  breeze,  that  its  ovevthrow 
was  at  last  eflected.  In  falling  it  seemed  to  shake  the  ground  like  an 
earthquake  ;  and  its  immense  weight  forced  it  into  the  soft  rirgin  soil, 
so  that  it  lies  imbedded  in  a  trench,  and  the  stones  and  earth  were 
hnrled  upward  by  the  shock  with  such  force  that  thèse  records  of  the 
fall  may  be  seen  on  the  surrounding  trees  to  the  height  of  nearly  a 
huudred  feet.  The  stump  was  smoothed,  and  has  been  fitted  up  for 
theatrical  performances  and  balls,  affording  ample  room  for  thirty-two 
dancers.  The  bark  was  removed  for  a  certain  length,  and  being  put  up 
symmetrically,  as  it  originally  siibsisted,  constituted  a  large  room, 
iurnished  with  a  carpet,  a  piano,  and  seats  for  forty  persons.  In  this 
State  it  was  exhibited  in  varions  eities  of  America  and  Europe. 

So  successful  was  this  spéculation,  that  another  hero  of  the  Barnum 
tribe  proceeded  to  separate  the  entire  bark  from  the  "  Mother  of  the 
Foreat,''  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet,  removing  it  in 
sections,  carefuUy  marked  and  numbered,  for  future  reconstruction. 
It  is  this  trophy  which  has  been  exhibited  in  London,  first  in  Newman 
Street,  and  afterwards  at  the  Adélaïde  Gallery.  Thèse  buildings,  how- 
ever,  would  not  admit  of  the  érection  of  the  whole,  so  that  it  was 
removed  in  185G  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  it  now  delights  the  eyes 
of  thousands  daily. 

Perhaps  we  can  scarcely  regret  the  removal  and  ti-ansport  of  thèse 
relies,  especially  as  it  is  said  the  "Mother"  has  not  been  perceptibly 
injured  in  health  by  the  abstraction  of  her  outer  garment.  Yet  it  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation  that  pecuniary  avidity  will  not  further  diminish 
this  noble  grove,  for  the  law  has  now  prohibited  the  injury  of  any 
more  trees,  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

Ail  thèse  are  the  mighty  works  of  an  Almighty  God;  not  self- 
produced,  as  some  would  fain  assure  us,  by  the  opération  of  what  are 
ealled  eternal  "  laws,"  but  designed  by  a  Personal  Intelligence, 
created  by  a  Liviug  Word,  and  upheld  by  au  Active  Power. 

"  Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth,  ye  dragons,  and  ail  deeps  : .  . .  . 
mountains,  and  ail  hills  ;  fruitful  trees,  and  ail  cedars  ;  beasts  and  ail 
cattle  ;  creeping  things,  and  flying  fowl  !  His  glory  is  above  the  earth 
and  heaven."  (Ps.  cslviii.) 

THE    MIN-l'TE. 

If  great  bulk  excites  our  admiration,  so  does  great  minnteness.  He 
who  of  old  wrote  the  Iliad  within  the  compass  of  a  uut-shell,  might 
hâve  copied  the  poem  a  hundred  times  over,  without  eliciting  one  puiF 
of  that  gas  whieli  enabled  him  hominum  voUtare  per  ora,  if  he  had 
confined"  himself  to  the  ordinary  scale  ;  and  the  curious  interest  with 
which  we  gaze  on  a  dozen  spoons  carved  out  of  one  cherry-stone,  and 
enclosed  in  another,  we  should  not  think  of  bestowing  on  the  same 
number  of  dessert  spoons  in  the  plate-basket.  The  excessive  minuteness 
of  the  objet  in  question  is  the  point  to  be  admired,  and  yet  not  mère 
minuteness  ;  we  might  see  objects  much  smaller,  atoms  of  dust  for 
instance,  and  pass  them  by  without  a  thought.  There  must  be  minuteness 
combined  with  a  complexity,  which,  in  our  ordinary  habit  of  thinking, 
we  associate  with  far  greater  dimensions  :  in  the  one  case,  the  number, 
form  and  order  of  the  letters  that  make  up  the  poem  ;  in  the  other, 
the  number,  shape  and  carving  of  the  toy-spoons. 

And  thus,  when  we  look  on  the  tiny  harvest  mouse,  two  of  which 
scarcely  weigh  a  halfpenny,  and  which  brings  up  its  large  little  family 
of  eight  hopeful  mouselings  in  a  nest  no  bigger  than  a  cricket-bail,  or 
the  still  tinier  Etruscan  shrew,  it  greatly  enhances  our  interest  to 
kuow  that  every  essential  organ  is  there  which  is  in  the  giant  rorqual 
of  a  hundred  feet.  The  humming-bird  is  constructed  exactly  on  the 
same  model  as  to  esseutials  as  the  condor  ;  the  little  sphaerodactyli 
which  we  might  put  into  a  quill-barrel,  aud  carry  home  in  the  waist- 
coat  pocket,  as  the  mighty  crocodile  ;  the  mackerel-midge,  which 
nevor  surpasses  an  inch  and  a  quater  in  length,  as  the  huge  basking- 
shark  of  six-and-thirty  feet. 

Complexity  of  structure,  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  organs,  do 
not  dépend  upon  actual  dimensions,  but  rather  upon  the  position  in 
the  great  plan  of  organic  existence  which  the  créature  in  question 
occupies.  The  harvest  mouse  possesses  a  much  more  elaborate  orga- 
nisation than  the  vast  shark  or  colossal  snake.  In  gênerai,  the 
créatures  of  simple  structure  are  minute — the  most  simple,  the  most 
minute  ;  but  we  need  to  limit  this  proposition  by  many  conditions  and 
exceptions,  before  we  shall  fully  apprehend  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
Ignorant  exhibitors  of  oxyhydrogen  microscopes  will  frequently, 
indeed,  be  heard  to  déclare  that  ail  the  specks  that  are  seen  shooting 
to  and  fro,  or  revolving,  top-fashion,  in  their  populous  drops  of  water, 
are  furnished  with  ail  the  organs,  tissues,  and  members  that  constitute 


the  human  frame  ;  and  similar  statements  were  not  uncommon  in  cheap 
compilations  of  natural  history  a  few  years  ago.  This  has  been  abund- 
antly  shewn  to  be  erroneous  ;  but  the  tendeucy  has  been  to  ruu  into 
an  opposite  extrême  ;  and  to  assume  that  what  are  ealled  "  low  forms" 
of  organic  life  are  exceedingly  simple  in  their  structure.  There  is,  I 
say,  error  hère  ;  the  microscope  is  daily  revealing  the  fact,  that  in  such 
beings  the  tissues  that  had  been  too  hastily  thought  simple  and  almost 
homogeneous  are  really  coraplex,  and  that  Systems  of  organs  of  the 
most  elaborate  character  are  présent,  which  had  been  altogether  over- 
looked  and  unsuspected. 

What  is  more  interesting  than  an  examination,  by  means  of  a  first- 
rate  microscope,  of  a  tiny  atom  that  inhabits  almost  every  clear 
ditch — the  Melicerta  ?  The  smallest  point  that  you  could  make  with 
the  finest  steel-pen  would  be  too  coarse  and  large  to  represent  its 
natural  dimensions  ;  yet  it  inhabits  a  snug  little  house  of  its  own  con- 
struction, which  it  has  built  up  stone  by  stone,  cementing  each  with 
perfect  symmetry,  and  with  ail  the  skill  of  an  accomplished  mason,  as 
it  proceeded.  It  coUects  the  material  for  its  mortar,  and  mingles  it  ;  it 
coUects  the  material  for  its  bricks,  and  moulds  them;  and  this  with  a 
précision  only  equalled  by  the  skill  with  which  it  lays  them  when  they 
are  made.  As  might  be  supposed,  with  such  duties  to  perform,  the 
little  animal  is  furnished  with  an  apparatus  quite  unique,  a  set  of 
machinery  to  which,  if  we  searched  through  the  whole  range  of  beasts, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  and  then,  by  way  of  supplément,  examined 
the  five  hundred  thousand  species  of  insects  to  boot, — we  should  find 
no  parallel. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  exquisitely  beauliful.  The  head  of  the 
pellucid  and  colourless  animal  unfolds  into  a  broad  transparent  disk, 
the  edge  of  which  is  moulded  into  four  rounded  segments,  not  unlike 
the  flower  of  the  heart's-ease,  supposing  the  fifth  petal  to  be  obsolète. 
The  entire  margin  of  this  fiower-like  disk  is  set  with  fine  vibratile  cilia, 
the  current  produced  by  which  runs  uniformly  in  one  direction.  Thus 
there  is  a  strong  and  rapid  set  of  water  around  the  edge  of  the  disk, 
foUowing  ail  its  irregularities  of  outline,  and  carrying  with  it  the 
floating  particles  of  matter,  which  are  drawn  into  the  stream.  At 
every  circumvolution  of  this  current,  however,  as  its  particles  arrive 
in  succession  atone  particular  point,  viz.,  the  great  dépression  between 
the  two  uppermost  petals,  a  portion  of  thèse  escape  from  the  revolving 
direction,  and  pass  off  in  a  line  along  the  summit  of  the  face  towards 
the  front,  till  they  merge  in  a  curious  little  cup-shaped  cavity,  seated 
on  what  we  may  call  the  chin. 

This  tiny  cup  is  the  mould  in  which  the  bricks  are  made,  one  by 
one,  as  they  are  wanted  for  use.  The  hemispherical  interior  is  ciliated, 
and  hence  the  contents  are  raaintained  in  rapid  rotation.  Thèse 
contents  are  the  atoms  of  sedimentary  and  similar  matter,  which  hâve 
been  gradually  accumulated  in  the  progress  of  the  ciliary  current  ; 
and  thèse,  by  the  rotation  within  the  cup  becoming  Consolidated, 
probably  also  with  the  aid  of  a  viscid  sécrétion  elaboiated  for  the 
purpose,  form  a  globular  pellet,  which  as  soon  as  made  in  deposited, 
by  a  sudden  inflexion  of  the  animal,  on  the  edge  of  the  tube  or  case, 
at  the  exact  spot  where  it  is  wanted.  The  entù-e  procesa  of  making 
and  depositing  a  pellet  occupies  about  three  minutes. 

I  say  nothing  about  the  other  Systems  of  oi-gans  contained  in  this 
living  atom  :  the  arrangements  destined  to  subserve  the  purposes  of 
digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  reproduction,  locomotion ,  «te, 
though  thèse  are  ail  more  or  less  clearly  distinguishable  in  the  tissues 
of  the  animal,  which  is  as  translucent  as  glass.  For  the  moment  I 
ask  attention  only  to  the  elaborate  conformation  of  organs,  which  I 
hâve  briefly  described,  for  the  spécial  purpose  of  building  a  dwelling. 
No  description  that  I  could  draw  up,  however,  could  convey  any  idea 
approaching  to  that  which  would  be  evoked  by  one  good  sight  of  the 
little  créature  actually  at  work  ; — a  most  charming  spectacle,  and  one 
which,  from  the  commonness  of  the  animal,  and  its  ready  performance 
of  its  functions  under  the  microscope,  is  very  easy  to  be  attained. 

It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  constructive  opérations  of  the  meli- 
certa without  being  convinced  that  it  possesses  mental  faculties,  at 
least  if  we  allow  thèse  to  any  animais  below  man.  If,  when  the 
chinpanzee  weaves  together  the  branches  of  a  tree  to  make  himself  a 
bed  ;  when  the  beaver,  in  concert  with  his  fellows,  gnaws  down  the 
birch  saplings,  and  collects  clay  to  form  a  dam  ;  when  the  martin 
brings  together  pellets  of  mud  and  arranges  them  under  our  eaves 
into  a  hollow  réceptacle  for  her  eggs  and  young, — we  do  not  hesitate 
to  recognise  mind — call  it  instinct,  or  reason,  or  a  combination  of 
both — how  can  we  fail  to  see  that  in  the  opérations  of  the  invisible 
animalcule  there  are  the  workings  of  an  immaterial  principle  ?  There 
must  be  a  power  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  its  case,  of  the  height  to 
which  it  must  be  carried,  of  the  time  when  this  must  be  done  ;  a  will 
to  commence  and  to  go  on,  a  will  to  leave  off  (for  the  ciliary  current 
is  entirely  under  control)  ;  a  consciousness  of  the  readiness  of  the 
pellet  ;  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  spot  where  it  needs  to  be  deposited 
(may  I  not  say,  also,  a  memory  where  the  previousones  had  been  laid, 
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since  the  déposition  does  not  go  on  in  regiilar  succession,  but  now  and 
then,  yet  so  to  keep  the  edge  tolerably  unifonn  in  height?);  and  a 
will  to  détermine  that  there  il  shall  be  put.  But  surely  thèse  are 
mental  powers.  Yet  mind  animating  an  atom  so  small  that  your  eyes 
strained  to  the  utmost  can  only  just  discern  the  speck  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  as  when  you  hold  the  glass  which  contains 
it  between  your  eye  and  the  light,  so  that  the  ray  shall  illumine  the 
tiny  form  while  the  background  is  dark  behind  it  ! 

It  is  a  startling  thought  that  there  exists  aworld  of  animatedbeings 
densely  peopling  the  éléments  around  us,  of  which  our  sensés  are 
altogether  uucognisant.  For  six  thousand  years  génération  after 
génération  of  Rotifera  and  Enlomosiraca,  of  Infusona  and  Frotozoa 
hâve  been  living  and  dying,  under  the  very  eyes  and  in  the  very  hands 
of  mau  ;  and,  until  this  last  century  or  so,  he  has  no  more  suspected 
their  existence  than  if  "  the  scène  of  their  sorrow''  had  been  the  ring 
of  Saturn.  Dr.  Mantell  wrote  a  pretty  book,  the  secondary  title  of 
which  was  "  A  Glimpse  of  the  Invisible  World.''  It  was  a  book  about 
the  Animalcules,  which  are  revealed  only  by  the  microscope  ;  and 
though  it  gave  little  original  information,  and  some  of  that  unsound, 
yet,  for  the  time,  when  the  microscope  was  in  far  fewer  hands  than  it 
is  now,  it  contained  much  to  interest  and  much  to  instract.  The 
minutely  invisible  world  has  now  become  tolerably  familiar  to  most 
persons  of  éducation  ;  and  thousands  of  eyes  are  almost  constantly 
gazing  on  the  surprising  forms  of  animais  and  plants,  which  the 
microscope  reveals. 

The  study  of  one  particular  class  of  thèse  organisms,  the  Diatoms, 
has  become  qnite  a  fashion,  and  the  reunions  of  our  microscopists  are 
almost  exclusively  occupiedwith  the  names,  the  scientific  arrangement, 
the  forms  and  sculpturings  of  thèse  singular  objects.  I  hâve  already 
had  occasion  to  mention  them  in  relation  to  the  important  part  they 
play  in  the  economy  of  création  ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  dévote  a 
few  words  more  to  them,  with  the  view  to  make  the  reader  better 
acquainted  with  theii  gênerai  appearance. 

A  flat  pill-box  or  cylindrical  tin  canister,  which  is  much  wider  than 
it  is  deep,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  many  of  the  Diatoms,  such  as 
Arachnodisciis.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the  box  are  formed  by  flat 
circular  glassy  plates,  called  valves,  and  the  sides  by  a  ring  or  hoop 
of  similar  material.  Sometimes  the  outline  of  the  valves  (with  which 
the  hoop  agrées)  is  oval,  or  oblong,  or  square,  or  triangular,  instead 
of  circular  ;  and  their  surface  is  sometimes  convex  in  various  degrees, 
but  the  slde  is  generally  upright,  or  in  other  words,  the  surface  of  the 
hoop  passes  in  a  straight  line  from  the  edge  of  one  valve,  whateverits 
outline,  to  that  of  the  other. 

Hère  then  is  a  box  formed  of  pure  transparent  flintglass,  very  thin 
and  délicate,  and  very  brittle.  The  valves  are  marked  with  minute 
dots,  which  appear  to  be  either  knobs  or  pits  ;  or  with  lines,  either 
depressed  or  raised.  In  the  beautiful  Arachnodisats,  both  of  thèse 
modes  of  sculpturing  are  présent.  Each  valve  is  marked  with  a  number 
of  most  délicate  lines,  which  radiate  from  a  central  circle  of  dots  to 
the  circumference  ;  thèse  radii  are  connected  by  a  multitude  of  cross 
lines,  bearing  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  élégant  webs  spun  by  our 
common  géométrie  spiders,  whence  the  name  given  to  the  genus  ; 
while  in  the  spaces  marked  out  by  thèse  reticulations  there  are  rows 
of  minute  round  dots.  Altogether,  the  effect  of  this  complex  pattern 
of  sculpture  is  most  charmin^,  and  is  heightened  by  the  brilliant 
translucent  material  in  which  it  is  wrought,  which,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  is  like  the  purest  glass. 

During  life  there  is,  in  every  individual,  a  small  round  body  in  the 
centre  of  the  enclosed  cavity,  called  the  nucleus,  and  this  is  surrounded 
by  irregular  masses  of  yellowish  substance,  called  the  endochrome,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained.  The  single  spécimen, 
including  the  two  valves  and  the  hoop,  with  their  contents,  is  called  a 
fj^tstuk. 

The  manner  in  which  thèse  beautiful,  but  most  minute  atoms  increase, 
is  highly  curions.  The  pill-box-like  frustule  becomes  deeper  by  the 
widening  of  the  hoop,  thus  pushing  the  valves  further  from  each  other  ; 
then  across  the  middle  two  membranes  form,  which,  by  and  by,  from 
the  déposition  of  flinty  matter,  become  glassy  valves,  corresponding  to 
the  two  outer  valves,  and  then  the  whole  frustule  séparâtes  between 
thèse  two  new  valves,  and  forms  two  fmstules.  The  old  hoop  (in 
some  cases  at  least)  falls  off,  or  allows  the  hoops  of  the  new-made  frus 
tules  to  slip  out  of  it,  like  the  inner  tube  out  of  a  télescope. 

Now,  the  séparation  of  the  frustules  thus  made  is  not  always  so  com 
plete,  but  that  they  remain  adhèrent  to  one  another,  by  some  point  of 
contact  ;  and  hence  arises  a  most  singular  and  interest'ing  anpearance 
often  presented  by  thèse  bodies.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  original 
fiustule  was  of  the'shape  of  a  brick,  and  that  by  successive  acts  of  self- 
division,  it  has  formed  itself  into  a  number,  say  a  dozen  of  bricks. 
Thèse,  of  course,  are  laid  one  ou  another,  forming  a  pOe  ;  but  ail  the 


individuals  adhère  to  one  another  by  a  minute  point  at  one  corner, 
and  the  matter  of  adhérence  is  sulEciently  tenacious  and  sufficiently 
yielding  to  allow  of  the  brick-shaped  frustules  moving  freely  apart  in 
every  point,  except  just  the  Connecting  angle.  Itisnot  the  same corner 
that  adhères  ail  up  the  pile  ;  more  frequently  opposite  corners  alternate 
with  each  other,  yet  not  very  regularly,  and  thus  an  angularly  jointed 
chain  of  the  little  bodies  is  formed,  which  is  very  characteristic.  In 
some  species,  in  which  the  form  is  a  lengthened  oblong,  the  frustules 
hâve  the  faculty  of  sliding  partially  over  each  other,  and  thus  the  chain 
resembles  a  séries  of  long  steps. 

Sometimes  the  frustules,  perhaps  of  a  graceful  wedgelike  outline, 
are  attached  at  the  end  of  long  slender  threads,  which  grow  from  a 
common  point,  and  radiate  in  a  beautiful  fan-like  manner  ;  at  other 
times,  the  frustule  is  of  an  irregular  trapézoïdal  form,  and  is  coimected 
with  its  fellows  by  a  short  intervening  band.  Perhaps  the  most  common 
form  of  ail  is  that  of  an  Italie  /  without  the  terminal  dots,  each 
frustule  being  unconnected  with  others.  Thèse  hâve  the  power  of 
spontaneons  motion  ;  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  mark  them  creeping 
along  in  a  vagrant,  jerking  manner  over  the  field  of  the  microscope, 
making  no  inconsiderable  progress. 

There  are,  then,  several  circumstances  which  combine  to  make  the 
economy  of  thèse  créatures  full  of  interest,  and  give  them  a  strong 
hold  on  our  imagination. 

1.  Their  inconceivable  multitudes,  and  their  universal  distribution, 
especially  in  the  waters  of  our  globe,  from  the  equator  to  the  pôles, 
or  at  least  as  near  to  them  as  man  has  been  able  to  investigate,  the 
everlasting  glaciers  of  the  icy  seas  being  conspicuously  stained  with 
them. 

2.  The  vast  part  assigned  to  them  in  the  economy  of  création,  since, 
as  we  hâve  seen,  they  not  only  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  but  sustain  (mediateiy)  the  life  of  its  very 
hugest  créatures. 

3.  The  very  great  variety  of  forms  assumed  by  the  différent  kinds. 

4.  Their  marvellous  élégance  and  beauty,  consisting  in  their  material, 
their  shapes,  and  their  sculpturing. 

5.  Their  spontaneous  movements,  and  the  mystery  which hanga  over 
the  manner  in  which  thèse  are  performed,  a  mystery  which  ail  the 
persévérance  of  hundreds  of  the  best  microscopists  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  dissipate. 

6.  The  power  which  their  structure  possesses  of  taking  up  the 
siliceous  matter  held  in  solution  in  the  waters,  and  forming  of  it  sobd 
flint; — a  process  which  excites  our  wonder  and  which  is  quite  beyond 
our  compréhension. 

7.  The  uncertainty  which  attends  our  conclusions  as  to  their  true 
character.  Are  they  animais  ?  Are  they  plants?  The  question  is  still 
before  the  judges.  Ehrenberg  and  othernames  of  high  eminence  hâve 
set  them  down  as  animais,  but  the  prépondérance  of  modem  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  their  vegetable  nature.  And  there  are  some  who  would 
fain  make  of  them  a  fourth  kingdom,  neither  animal,  nor  vegetable, 
nor  minerai,  but  an  indepeudent  group  possessing  afBnities  with  ail. 

8.  Tbeir  minute  dimensions.  The  actual  size  varies  exceedingly, 
according  to  the  sjjecies,  between  one-fiftieth,  and  one  six-thousandth 
of  an  inch,  or  even  wider  limits.  Perhaps,  however,  we  may  set  down 
as  an  average  size  for  an  oblong  frustule,  a  length  of  one-thousandth 
of  an  inch,  and  a  width  of  one-five-thousandth  ;  that  is,  that  if  you 
could  make  a  chain  of  them,  set  end  to  end,  in  contact,  it  would  take 
a  thousand  spécimens  to  measure  an  inch,  while,  if  you  made  a  row  of 
them,  side  by  side,  five  thousand  would  be  required  to  fill  the  same 
extent. 

(,To  be  continued.) 
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AKITH.nETIC. 

{Continued.) 

Ail  questions  should  be  accompanied  by  drill-tests.  Questions, 
observe,  are  of  three  kinds  :  first,  preliminary  questioning,  by 
wliich  the  instructor  feels  bis  way,  sounds  the  depths  of  his 
pupil's  previous  knowledge,  and  prépares  him  for  farther  knowl- 
edge;  second,  instrvctive  questioning,  by  which,  from  the 
knowledge  already  acquired,  he  is  led  on  -  hand  in  hand  with  the 
instructor — in  helpirtg  himself,  as  the  educator  opens  up  the 
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way  and  helps  him  on  ;  third,  examinatory  quesHoning,  testing 
the  gênerai  results  of  the  whole  drlll,  and  what  in  thèse  may  be 
Sound  or  defective,  correct  or  incorrect,  clear  or  misty. 

Such  questions  as  the  foUowing,  which  may  be  considered  as 
coming  under  the  second,  and  ihird  mode  of  catechising,  as 
answering  to  2^^ol)e  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  what  you  are  teach- 
ing,  as  well  as  enabling  you  to  throw  farther  light  on  the  subject, 
when  found  necessary.  But  bear  in  mind,  as  you  question,  you 
must,  to  be  successful,  endeavour  to  keep  his  mind  in  a  wakeful 
and  teachable  condition,  earnest  in  self-effort. 

Questions.— In  changing  cwt.  into  tons,  should  the  number  of 
tons  be  less  or  more  than  the  number  of  cwt.  ?-  For  your  answer 
give  a  reason. — How  many  cwt.  equal  a  ton  in  weight  ? — ïhen, 
the  number  of  cwt.  must  be  lessened,  and  how  many  times?— 
You  niean,  thcn,  that  dividing  lessens  a  number,  and  multiplying 
increases  it,  do  you  ? — Ounces  to  Ibs.,  divide  or  multiply,  and 
why  ? — Pounds  to  cwt.,  divide  or  multiply,  and  why  ? — Ounces 
to  cwt.,  multiply  or  divide,  and  give  your  reason  1 — By  what 
steps  would  you  do  it  ? — At  what  dénomination  would  you  begin, 
and  why? — How  many  steps  in  the  work  of  reducing  ? — What 
dénomination  would  each  step  give?  — I  want  a  certain  weight  in 
ozs.,  instead  of  qurs.,  how  would  I  couvert  the  qurs.  into  ozs.  ? 

Continue  such  questions  till  your  object  isgained  ;  and  accom- 
pany  them  with  encouraging  hints.  No  discouraging  hint,  or 
Word,  tending  to  damp  the  learner's  ardour  should  proceed  from 
your  lips.  Educe  facts,  and  give  instructive  hints,  in  a  winning 
cheering  on  way  ;  then  your  pupil  or  class  will  earnestly  and 
cheerfully  co-work  with  you.  Thought  once  alive,  quickened  and 
enoouraged,  will  go  on,  and  ever  with  a  certain  degree  of  success. 


Land  or  square  measure 


1  square  inch  =  a  square  surface  having  a  linear  inch  for  each  of 

its  sides. 
1  square  foot  =  144  square  inches. 
1  square  yard  =  9  square  fect. 
1  square  pôle  =  30|^  square  yards. 
1  square  rood  =  40  square  pôles. 


1  square  acre  =  4  square 


Reduced. 


illustrative  figures,  as  —  inc 

12  inches  „     ,     . 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  foot,  &C. 


inch  in  length  and  breadth  ; 


1    2   3   4    5    6  7    8    9  101112 


=  144  square  inches,  or 
l  foot  in  length  and  1 
foot  in  breadth,  which 
takes  in  a  square  of 
144  squares,— each  an 
inch  on  every  side. 
Similarly  illustrate  a 
square  yard,  as  follows  : 


Suppose  A  B  and  A  C  to  be  length  yards,  placed  straight  up 
and  down  to  each  other.  Then  by  définition,  A  B  C  1)  is  a 
square  yard.  If  A  E,  E  F,  F  B  ;  A  G,  G  H,  H  C  =  1  lineal 
foot  each,  it  appears  plain  from  the  figuie  that  there  are  9  squarea 
in  the  square  yard,  and  that  each  square  is  one  square  foot. 


E 


B 


12  3 

4  5  6 

7  8  9 


Inches.       Feet. 

144=  1       Yards. 

1296=  9   =        1       Pôles. 

39204=     272J=     30J=     1     Eoods. 
1668160  =  10890   =1210   =   40=   1 
6272640  =  43560   =4840   =160=   4  =  1  acre. 

1.  Familiarize  them  with  both  forms  of  the  table,  its  différent 
dénominations,  and  their  relative  measures, — how  many  of  one 
dénomination  equals  another  ;  how  many  times  less  one  dénomi- 
nation is  than  another,  &c. 

2.  Then  give  them  correct  ideas  of  the  ivords  SQUARE  and 
MEA.SURE.  In  doing  this  study  to  make  your  définitions  square 
with  their  understanding.  And  as  you  go  on  with  your  explan- 
ations  and  illustrations,  be  sure  that  their  understanding  and 
yours  keep  compani/.  Make  your  starling  point  sure.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  are  you  prepared  succe.i/ully  ta  advance. 

First  explain  what  measure  means,  that  it  means  to  stretch  out 
in  any  direction,  to  draw  out  in  line  ;  and  as  a  noun,  the  distance 
or  length  taken  in  of  an  eXtended,  or  drawn  out  line  from  one 
point  to  another.  Illustrate  this  by  something  which  the  pupil 
well  knows,  as  an  inch,  a  hand-breadth,  a  span,  a  foot,  &c.  To 
do  this,  use   illustrative   figures,  as  —  inch  ;     |  |  |  j  |  |  |  j  |  |  |  | 

foot, 1 1 1  yard  ;  and  when   thèse  line-extents  are 

relatively  well  understood,  then  explain  the  word  square,  as  taking 
in  the   same   extent   in   breadth   as  well  as  in   length;  using 


;  1  square  yard. 


D 

From  A  to  B  are  3  feet  square  ;  from  G  to  I  are  3  feet  square  ; 
and  from  H  to  K  are  3  feet  square.  Three  threes  are  9  squares, 
each  a  square  foot. 

3.  Having  made  them  masters  of  the  table  and  illustratively 
to  understand  measure,  and  square  measure,  exercise  them  on 
reducing,  changing  one  dénomination  into  another  ;  and  how  any 
dénomination  higher  than  an  inch  can  be  increased  to  inches,  and 
inches  decreased  to  it.  This  exercise  is  so  much  a  key  to  other 
reducing  exercises,  that  it  should  be  considerably  dwelt  upon. 

For  verifying  opérations  you  should  hâve  three  inch,  six  inch, 
twelve  inch,  and  three  foot  measures,  slips  of  wood  eut  to  thèse 
sizes  will  do.  On  thèse  the  pupils  should  be  so  exercised  as  to 
be  able  to  tell  them  ail  at  sight.  This  will  well  prépare  them  for 
question-drill. 

After  exercising  them  on  the  blackboard  on  lengths  of  inches, 
feet,  yards,  &c.,  make  themselves  draw  lines  on  their  slates  of 
inches,  feet,  yards  :  an  inch,  a  foot,  a  yard  up  and  down  ;  and 
the  same  from  left  to  right,  or  even  along,  and  also  slantingly. 
That  is,  give  as  much  variety  as  you  can  to  the  exercise,  even  to 
fractional  parts  of  inch,  foot,  yard,  &c. 

When  the  relative  length  of  lines  are  understood,  exercise  them 
in  forming  them  into  squares  of  inches,  feet,  yards,  &c.  This 
will  prépare  them  for  more  intelligently  answering  test-questions, 
and  for  oral  and  slate  exercises. 

Oral  exercises, — lineal  measure. 


Feet.        Inches.  Inches.  Feet.  In. 

2x12  =  24  36---12  =  3       0 

3x12  =  36  48^12  =  4       0 

4x12  =  48  70—12  =  5     10 

5x12  =  60  80--12  =  6       8 


Feet.     Yards.  Feet. 
29-h3=   9     2 
67--3  =  22     1 
40--3  =  13     1 

120-i-3  =  40 
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Square  measure  exercises. 

Feet.         Incbes.  Inches.         Feet.  In.  Feet.          Yds.  Feet. 

2x144  =  288  748h-144=   5  28       588-^9=   65    3 

3x144  =  432  689h-144=  4  113       844h-9=   93    7 

4x144=576  9456---144  =  65  96  6328-=-9  =  703    1 

5x144  =  720  7631--144  =  52  143  2173^9  =  241    4 

Slate  exercises, —square  dénominations. 

luclies. 
1  foot  1  f  =  144 

1  yard  |  |   =        1296 

1  pôle  or  percli   }■  Rcduce  to  inchcs  ■(  =      39204 
1  rood  I  =1568160 

1  acre  J  t  =  6272640 

N.  B. — Reverse  the  processcs;  and  question  minutely  on  both 
the  descending  and  ascending  steps  of  the  work. 

Then  give  more  complex  questions,  such  as  the  following  : 
change  acres  into  yards;  thèse  yards  intoroods;  and  the  roods 
into  pôles.  Reduce  inches  to  pôles;  thèse  pôles  to  yards  ;  and 
the  yards  to  roods.  Make  them  give  reasons  for  the  différent 
Bteps  of  the  processes. 

John  Bruce, 
Inspecter  of  Schools. 
(To  le  continue  J.) 


L,ecture  on  l!ie  Art  of  Questiouiug. 

There  are  two  classes  of  ([ualifioations  indispensable  to  make  an 
accomplished  successful  teacher.  First,  an  interest  in  -the  subjects 
taught,  love  for  the  work  of  teaching,  and  a  true  désire  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  learners. — To  the  second  belong,  mental 
vigour  and  flexibility,  insight  into  character,  knowledge  of  methods, 
abilily  to  adapt  them  to  the  varied  circumstances  of  schools,  and  the 
many  nameless  resources  which  contribute  to  make  up  tact  and  teach- 
ing power.  The  first  are  the  moral  qualities  which  supply  the  animus 
■ — the  motive  force  of  the  instrument  ;  the  second  are  the  intellectual 
and  mechanical  gifts  by  which  this  moral  force  is  applied,  and  made 
to  produce  the  desired  results. — I  believe  the  great  majority  of  teachers 
under  my  jurisdiction,  hâve  earnestuess,  zeal,  a  strong  personal  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  the  work  committed  to  them,  and  a  sincère 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  children  committed  to  them.  But  it  is 
not  unfair  to  say — truth  compels  me  to  say,  that  generally  they  are 
déficient  in  method — method  in  its  largest  sensé,  and  hâve  far  too 
little  acquaintance  with  teaching  as  an  art,  and  far  too  little  knowledge 
of  the  varied  ways,  by  which  the  prineiples  of  the  art,  with  référence 
to  circumstances,  the  stage  of  a  child's  éducation,  the  particular 
mould  and  character  of  his  mind,  his  physical  energy  and  tempérament 
— the  capability  of  his  faculties — of  the  memory  and  the  understanding 
especially,  and  how,  under  questioning,  the  mind  is  to  he  brought  into 
play,  and  thus  prepared  for  the  work.  Hence  their  resources  are 
seldom  eoonomized,  much  of  their  time  is  misappropriated,  well  in- 
tended  efforts  produce  little  good  results,  and  the  subjects  on  which 
the  pupU  is  questioned,  are  often  not  a  little  mystified, — not  opened 
up  and  made  plain  by  illustrations,  and  intelligent,  stirring  up  and 
mind-rousing  questioning. 

The  truth  is,  teachera  do  not  sufficiently  prépare  themselves  before- 
hand  for  the  questioning  part  of  their  work.  To  question  eftectively, 
is  as  indispensable  as  to  study  the  subject  of  questioning.  And  nothing 
can  ever  compensate  for  this  neglect.  No  qualifications,  however  high, 
can  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  questioning  art  by  which  the  master 
of  this  art  ploughs  up  the  papifs  mind— even  to  its  subsoil — works 
every  faculty  into  life — and  in  this  quickened  state  pours  his  instruction 
in — and  wheu  there — works  it  by  questioning  into  the  very  grain  of 
his  intellect. 

A  large  and  an  enthusiastic  army  has  been  brought  into  the  field  ; 
it  has  to  be  drilled,  it  is  full  of  young  recruits  who  need  discipline  and 
tactical  skill  ;  and  the  more  thèse  are  attended  to  the  more  will  its 
power  be  increased,  and  numerous  its  victories. — Our  great  object 
just  now  is  to  bring  teachers  more  into  contact — to  make  a  gênerai 
muster  of  ail,  so  far  as  possible  ;  and  make  of  the  whole  body,  if  possible, 
a  kind  of  permanent  teacher  institution,  each  member  continuinf  his 
connection  with  it  so  long  as  he  continues  to  teach.  And  can  tliere 
be  a  better  way  to  make  us  ail  one  in  the  business  of  éducation, — to 
whet — to  sharpen  each  other  in  our  work  ;  to  fovm  a  Fund  of  the  teach- 
iuj  art  froa  to  ail.  How  ia  the  général  business  of  the  country  carried 


on  ?  Is  it  not  through  Bank  Funds  by  which  payments  from  one  indi- 
vidual  to  another  are  facilitated,  and  thus  business  is  advantageously 
carried  on  and  e.Ktended  ?  We  must  hâve  our  Bartk  too — and  to  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  deposit  and  circulation.  To  the  Bank-fund  each 
member  eau  contribute  his  dollar,  and  for  which  he  may  draw  of  its 
fuUness.  We  shall  hâve  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  percentage  in 
its  ordinary  sensé.  Give  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  please — you  are 
privileged  to  carry  otf  the  whole  fund  if  you  can.  And  this  fund  difiiers 
in  toto  from  ail  monetary  fund.  It  can  never  be  exhausted.  Drawing 
upon  it  never  diminishes,  it  rather  increases,  its  capital.  What  teacher 
would  not  wish  to  be  thus  privileged,  and  heartily  become  a  drawer 
upon  its  free  stock,  which  cannot  be  emptied  out,  so  long  as  its  capi- 
talists  prove  faithful  ?  But  I  fear  my  digression  is  too  long  ;  and  that 
you  are  beginning  to  think  that  I  hâve  forgotten  that  my  Lecture  was 
to  be  on  the  art  of  questioning. — Oh,  but  I  hâve  not. — Let  us  now 
say  a  few  words  to  you  on  this  subject.  It  is  one  of  great  importance 
to  every  one  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  become  an  educator.  The 
success  of  our  teaching  dépends  more  on  the  skill  and  judgment  with 
which  we  put  questions,  than  on  any  other  single  circums tance.  It  is 
an  art  to  be  learned,  not  to  be  talked  about.  But  there  is  a  science  of 
teaching,  as  well  as  an  art.  Let  us  direct  attention  a  little  to  the  prin- 
eiples of  this  science,  and  endeavour  to  show,  not  only  how  a  wise 
teacher  should  put  questions,  but  xchy  one  way  is  better  or  worse  than 
another. — Many  are  the  objects  the  wise  teacher  has  in  view  in  ques- 
tioning.— A  class  is  before  him.  He  questions  it  as  a  whole,  and 
individually,  feels  his  way,  to  Sound  the  depths  of  his  pupils'  previous 
knowledge,  to  quicken  attention,  to  ascertain  at  what  point  he  should 
begin  and  what  part  of  his  class  requires  spécial  attention  with  référ- 
ence to  manner,  way  of  conveying  instruction  and  the  character  of  the 
language  he  should  use. — The  teacher's  language  should  be  level  with 
the  lowest  capacity  in  his  class.^ — I  call  thèse  questions,  preliminary, 
probing  questions. — There  begins  the  actual  instruction-questions, 
by  which  the  faculties  of  pupils  are  exercised,  and  their  .thoughts 
made  to  dwell  upon  what  is  imparted  to  them.  Thèse  again  are  suc- 
ceeded  by  properly  examinatory  questions,  to  test  the  resuit  of  the 
proviens  work,  and  ascertain  whether  his  own  teaching  has  been 
soundly  and  thoroughly  worked  into  their  minds. — Let  us  now  enlarge 
a  little  on  thèse  three  kinds  of  questioning. 

In  beginning  to  teach  a  child  or  class,  the  mind,  by  explanations, 
questions,  and  varions  suitable  simple  exercises,  has  to  be  prepared 
for  receiving  instruction.  The  educator  has  to  find  out  what  founda- 
tion  or  substratum  of  knowledge  there  is  to  build  on,  what  the 
developed  state  of  the  mind  is,  what  its  power  of  conoeption  and 
reflection  ;  and  how  far  attention  can  be  depended  on. 

It  is  chiefly  by  questions  judiciously  put  that  curiosity  is  kind- 
led,  adesire  to  know  something  not  known  before,  an  idea  of 
being  taught  is  awakened.  But  while  the  mind  is  going  through  this 
preparatory  training,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  nothing  discour- 
aging  is  brought  before  the  mind,  that  about  your  questioning  thereis 
nothing  misty  or  hazy,  but  that  every  step  of  advance  is  made  plain, 
every  idea  quickened  to  life,  preparing  it  for  the  next — having  reached 
the  understanding.  And  do  remember  her,  that  as  simple  truths  are 
told,  explained,  and  suitable  questions  upon  thèse  put  to  test  effects, 
that  you  are  dealing  with  minds  which  as  yet  are  small,  dark  and 
narrow,  and  over  which  as  yet  you  bave  little  power.  Your  great  aim 
is  to  set  the  miud  to  work — to  "think  with  its  own  simple  materials, 
and  endeavour  to  make  the  whole  of  this  preparative  work  interesting 
and  suggestive,  so  as  to  prépare  the  pupil  or  class  for  questions  on  a 
lesson.  A  process  so  evidently  necessary  attains  more  than  one  end. 
Besides  clearing  the  way  for  the  lesson  in  hand,  properly  conducted, 
it  will  create  an  apiîctite  for  instruction,  and  prépare  the  mind  for 
receiving  it. 

When  the  instructive  questioning  commences,  take  care  you  com- 
mence at  the  right  point,  and  that  the  lesson  in  your  own  mind  has  it 
parts  elosely  and  logically  connected.  The  outline  of  the  questioning 
should  prec'isely  correspond  with  the  plan  of  the  lesson.  Begin  at  the 
selected  point — pass  it  not  till  well  comprehended  ;  and,  when  well 
understood,  then  take  up  the  next  part,  exhaust  its  meaning,  and  thus 
proceed  successively  to  the  end  of  the  lesson. — You  will  find  it  a  good 
plan,  especially  with  juniors,  after  the  whole  lesson  has  been  read  twice 
or  thrice  by  the  class,  to  read  a  short  passage  yourself,  in  a  distinct 
impressive  way,  with  as  much  expression  as  possible,  and  then  to 
question  thoroughly  on  the  passage,  exhausting  its  meaning  before 
you  go  to  the  next.  When  this  has  been  done  with  each  successive  por- 
tion of  the  lesson,  the  books  may  be  closed  and  the  whole  recapitulated 
by  way  of  jexamination.  This  plan  serves  a  double  purpose  :  it  helps 
very  much  to  improve  the  reading  of  the  class  by  giving  it  a  model 
of  clearness  and  expression  ;  and  it  will  enable  you  to  question  syste- 
matically  on  every  fact  you  teach  as  soon  as  you  hâve  taught  it.  By 
thus  making  sure  of  your  ground  as  you  proceed,  you  will  become 
entitled  to  expert  answers  to  your  exaiination  questions.    This  givea 
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you  a  kiud  of  right  to  demand  full  answers  to  ail  your  test  questions, 
when  the  lessou  is  concluded.  You  will,  of  course,  go  over  the  ground 
a  second  time  more  rapidly  than  at  first  ;  but  it  is  alwaya  désirable  to 
cover  the  whole  area  of  your  subject  in  recapitulatiou,  and  to  put 
questions  to  every  child  in  the  elass. — This  distinction  raay  be  made 
betvveen  the  questioning  of  instruction  and  the  questioning  of  examina- 
tion.  In  the  former  the  simultaneous  method  may  be  used.  This  gives 
vigour  and  life  to  a  lesson,  and  helps  to  strengthen  and  fix  the  im- 
pression you  wish  to  convey.  But  you  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
simultaneous  answers.  They  will  prove  misleading  if  not  foUowed  up 
by  individnr.l   iinr  tinniivj-,     Our  best  educationists  recommend  that 

examinai! i  lu mld  be  entirely  iuTIividual. 

Anotlirr.   IL  i   .    ,  ;li.'  plans  for  training,  working  the  minds  of 

children  liv   ^pn-i iiu,  uiastering  what  they  read,  and  testing  the 

rcsults  oi'  the  ^vliole  training,  I  shall  give  for  your  considération.  It 
is  a  plan  I  strougly  recommend. 

The  entire  work  of  drilling  and  examining  is  by  much  too  great  to 
be  thoroughly  .and  profitably  gone  through  at  one  time  ;  it  is  too  much 
for  Ihe  pupil's  patience,  and  concentvated  attention  ;  it  is  too  much 
with  référence  to  the  trainer's  mind  to  be  constantly  on  the  stretch  ; 
and  far  too  much  as  it  respects  elBciency  in  going  through  the  work. 
Evevy  part  of  school  work  requires  to  be  done  within  specified  divi- 
sions of  time  ;  and  thèse  you  make  long  or  short  with  référence  to  the 
subjects  to  be  taught.  The  reading  drill,  with  its  concomitants  of 
spelling,  instructive  questioning,  définitions  and  applications  of  words, 
examinatory  testing  of  results,  &c.,  is  too  much  work  to  do  justice  to 
any  one  part  of  it,  within  the  portion  of  time  of  which  your  other  work 
will  admit,  unless  you  race  over  each  part  hurriedly.  And  to  do  this 
is  to  make  the  results  of  your  labour  of  little  value  ;  and  if  you  extend 
your  time,  to  enable  you  to  do  justice  to  each  part  of  the  work,  it  must 
be  at  the  expense  of  other  parts  of  school  work  ;  at  the  expense  too 
of  your  class's  patience  and  concentration  of  mental  effort  at  one 
time  ;  nor  is  long  contiimed  effort  in  your  own  favour.  The  teacher 
as  well  as  the  pupil  needs  breathing  moments — a  change  in  the  work, 
and  which  he  ofteu  needs.  Momentary  reliefs,  passing  from  one  kiud 
of  exercise  to  auother  helps  him  to  make  his  teaching  more  vigorous. 
What  I  recommend  is,  that  only  part  of  the  work  of  the  reading 
drill  be  gone  through  at  one  specified  time, — say  the  reading  part  only. 
Another  part,  namely,  instructive  questioning,  training  the  class  to 
mental  eS'ort  in  tracing,  understanding,  truths,  and  exercising  their 
minds  upou  them  ;  acqniring  knowledge  of  words  and  their  varied  ap- 
plications ;  and  testing  the  results  of  the  whole.  should  hâve  a  distinct 
place  allotted  to  them  in  your  time  table. — Dictation.  exercises  for 
spelling,  and  recapitulations,  and  writing  outlines  of  lessons,  I  would 
make  the  concluding  part  of  the  work. — I  would  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  the  teacher  what  places  in  his  time  table,  each  division  of  the  work 
should  hâve. — Thèse  divisions  of  the  work  would  enable  you  to  do 
more  justice  to  each  part  of  the  training,  and  the  gênerai  results  would, 
to  yourself,  be  far  more  satisfactory. — Let  me  now  show  how  the  read- 
ing di-ill  should  be  gone  through.  The  class  ready  for  work — begin  by 
making  one  in  the  class  announce  the  lesson.  You  then,  if  not 
done  before,  divide  the  lessou  into  portions,  of  two  or  more  sen- 
tences, as  you  may  consider  suitable.  Then  commeuce  the  work, 
first  on  the  prouunciation  of  words, — how  and  when  pauses  should 
be  made,— showing  the  différence  between  the  pause  for  breathing, 
and  the  one  for  regulatmg  the  sensé  and  bringing  out  the  meaning. 
Put  test  questions,  as  you  proceed  to  make  the  class  attentive. — This 
being  done,  read  before  them  the  first  portion,  but  only  one  clause  at 
a  time — to  be  read  by  them  in  a  loud  distinct  voice  simultaneously 
immediately  after  you.  Let  your  own  reading  be  distinct  and  slow, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  catch  correctiy  your  prouunciation,  observe 
how  you  bring  the  words  together  in  reading,  to  give  the  meaning 
correctiy,  the  relative  stress  each  word  receives,  and  the  varied  tones 
and  modulations  of  your  voice. — On  your  pronouncing  the  last  word 
of  the  clause,  they  commence  reading  it  in  unison,  after  your  model  ; 
and,  when  required,  re-read  it  till  they  come  up  to  your  wish.  Then 
call  on  individuals  to  read,  to  ascertaiu  their  attention  and  the  effeet 


Idie  Genius  In  Scbool. 


How  doth  the  little  busy  bec 
Improve  each  shining  hour. 

I  AM  exceedingly  sensitive.  Perhaps,  in  my  old  days,  I  am  getting 
nervous.  Nothing,  at  any  rate,  annoys  me  so  much  as  in  looking  over 
the  school-room  to  see  several  vacant  eyes  staring  me  in  the  face.  It 
is  a  strong  symptom  that  if  mischief  is  not  already  brewing,  there  soon 
will  be.  On  such  occasions  it  is  dangerous  to  throw  your  undivided 
énergies  into  the  class  reciting,  lest  the  urchins  take  advantage  of 
your  unguarded  faithfulness  to  enjoy  private  theatricals  in  the  way  of 
low  comedy  or  grotesque  pantomime.  "Eyes  right"  is,  therefore, 
in  our  petty  despotism,  not  a  temporary  order  in  a  changing  séries  of 
évolutions,  but  a  standing  réquisition  for  the  day.  If  those  useful 
organs  are  discovered  wandering,  the  party  to  whom  they  belong  is 
instantly  called  to  an  account. 

I  notice  Peter,  for  example,  sucking  his  fingers,  with  his  liquid  orbs 
intently  fasteued  on  the  master's  face,  waitiug  for  the  auspicious 
moment  to  hurl  a  wad,  which  he  has  been  chewing  for  five  minutes, 


at  Joe'i 


'  What  : 


I  you  doing  Peter  ?  ' 


Noth 


mg. 


'Well, 


of  your   training.     Then 
fiuency  of  utterance,  and 

You  are  hère  exercisin-j  : 
reading.  Then,  be  partii  u 
cecd,  and  make  their  answi 
by  their  doing  whatever  111:1 
alhj  kuow  the  thing.  Go  (lu 
way.  Then  return  to  the  1  " 
time,  but  diffcrently  ;  for  tlu. 


pay   spécial    ad 


ronunciation. 


to  show  that  they  practic- 
visions  of  the  lesson  in  this 
over  the  ground  a  second 
was  a  préparation. 

John  Bruce, 
luspector  of  Schoola. 


as  you  may  get  into  mischief,  suppose  you  draw  a  map  of  the  New 
England  States  on  your  slate,  and  show  it  to  me  before  you  leave  the 
house."  This  trifling  job  keeps  Peter  employed  for  an  hour,  prevents 
his  making  Fort  Sumters  out  of  his  neighbors'  heads,  prépares  him 
for  future  usefulness  as  an  engraver,  and  saves  the  poor  domine  the 
vexation  of  a  deal  of  discipline  which  the  wad  might  hâve  reudered 
uecessary.  Bright  pupils  will  some  times  get  through  with  their 
lessons,  and  apparently  hâve  nothing  to  do.  In  such  cases,  hâve  it 
undersdood  that  when  employment  is  desired,  by  simply  raising  the 
hand,  the  ambitious  mind  will  immediately  be  gratified  by  the  teacher. 
Pleasantly  show  to  the  dear  young  hearts  that  unless  their  eyes  are 
busy  in  the  joyous  acquisition  of  knowledge,  Satan  will  soon  lead 
them  into  many  funny  and  naughty  performances,  for  which  they  will 
shed  bitter  tears  when  they  get  to  be  old  men,  if  not,  indeed,  that 
very  morning. 

To  teachers  troubled  with  lounging,  restless,  twisting  youugsters, 
the  plan  is  recommended  as  most  eificacious.  As  soon  as  you  notice 
the  whites  of  the  listless  eyes,  give  as  a  dose  the  map  of  Asia  on  the 
slate.  The  prescription  is  perfectiy  safe,  warranted  not  to  injure  the 
smallest  child,  being  free,  as  the  patent  medicines  say,  from  mercury 
and  ail  deleterious  drugs.  Repeat  the  dose  on  subséquent  days,  until 
a  cure  is  effected.  In  about  a  month  your  school,  for  application, 
will  be  the  wouder  of  those  \>a,rU.— Illinois  Teacher. 

W.  W.  D. 


Tïitee  nul  es  for  Gootl  Reading. 

Pirst. — Finish  each  word.  I  use  the  phrase  m  the  sensé  of  a  watch' 
maker  or  jeweller.  The  différence  between  two  articles,  which  at  a  little 
distance  look  much  the  same,  ail  lies  in  the  finish.  Each  wheel  in  a  watch 
must  be  thoroughly  finished  ;  and  so  each  word  in  a  sentence  must  be 
most  completely  and  carefully  pronounced.  This  will  make  reading 
both  pleasant  and  audible.  Careful  pronunciation  is  more  important 
than  noise.  Some  time  ago  I  heard  a  person  make  a  speech  in  a  large 
hall  ;  he  spoke  distinctly,  and  I  heard  every  word  ;  unfortunately,  he 
became  warm  iu  his  subject,  and  spoke  loudly  and  energetically,  and 
immediately  his  speech  became  an  inarticulate  noise.  Secondly. — Do 
not  drop  the  voice  at  the  end  of  a  seutence.  Simple  as  the  rule  may 
seem,  it  is  one  most  necessary  to  enforce.  If  the  whole  of  a  sentence 
be  audible  except  the  conclusion,  the  passage  read  becomes  discon- 
tinuons, a  séries  of  intelligible  portions  interspersed  with  blanks. 
Confusion,  of  necessity,  attaches  to  the  whole.  Thirdly. — Always  read 
from  a  full  chest.  The  reading  voice  should  always  be  a  complète 
voce  di  petto  ;  and  the  chest,  which  is  truly  the  wind-chest  of  the  human 
organ,  should  never  be  exhausted.  This  is  as  important  for  the  speaker 
as  the  hearers,  and  for  the  hearers  as  for  the  speaker.  The  voice  is 
delivered  with  ease,  and  becomes  agr^eable.  Singers  know  well  the 
importance,  indeed  the  necessity,  of  taking  breath  at  proper  places. 
The  same  thing  is  important  for  reading,  in  a  large  building  where 
attention  to  this  matter  is  mdispensable. — The  Dean  of  Ely,  in  ihe 
Englishman's  Magazine. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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OFFICIi^LL   ISrOTICES. 


BOOKS  APPROVED 

BT    THE    COrXCa    OF   PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION,    iC. 

By  a  Resolution  passed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Lower 
Canada  at  its  session  of  the  9tli  instant,  and  duly  sanctioned  by  His  Ex- 
cellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  the  foUowing  books  hâve  been 
added  to  those  previously  approred  by  the  said  Council,  Tiz.  : 

1.  Modem  School  Geography  and  Atlas  ;  By  James  Campbell. 

2.  A  School  History  of  Canada  and  of  the  otlier  British  Xorth  American 
Prorinces.  With  Illustrations.  By  J.  George  Hodgins.  {For  Académies 
and  Model  Schooh.) 

3.  Traité  d'Agriculture  pratique  ;  By  J.  F.  Perrault. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  the  sessions  of  the  Council 
shall  in  future  be  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  June  and  the  second 
Wednesday  of  October,  in  each  year  ;  that  should  one  or  both  of  the  said 
days  fall  on  a,  fête  or  fêtes  dobligalion,  the  meeting  shaU  take  place  on  the 
first  juridical  day  then  ensuing,  and  that  if  there  be  no  quorum  on  any  of 
the  days  so  appointed,  the  meeting  shall  stand  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 
Education  Office,  C.  E.,  1 
llontreal,  May  31,   1S65.    / 

Lons  GiAED, 
Recording  Clerk. 

NOTICE  TO  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  TRUSTEES 
In  pursuance  of  a  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  Lower  Canada,  ou  the  9th  instant,  and  duly  approred  by  His  Ex- 
cellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  notice  is  hereby  giren  that  from 
and  after  the  Ist  July,  1866,  no  Academy,  Model  School,  nor  Elementary 
School  in  Lower  Canada,  shall  any  longer  be  permitted  to  use  other  books 
than  those  approTed  by  the  said  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  shall  be  requested  to  refuse  the  grant  to 
School  MunicipaUties  contrarening  this  Rule. 
Education  Office,  C.  E.,      1 
Montréal,  May  31,   1865.    / 

LOOS    GlABD, 

Recording  Clerk. 
NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS 

OF    THE    OLD    SCHOOL    CORPORATION    OF    ST.   MICHEL    DYAMASKA. 

Pursuant  to  an  Order  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  the  Creditors  of  the  late  School  Corporation  of  St.  Michel  d'Ta- 
maska  are  hereby  notiiied  to  transmit  to  me,  within  thirty  days  from 
this  date,  a  statement  of  their  claims  with  vouchers  in  support  thereof,  or 
acccmpanied  with  such  certificates  and  évidence  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
establish  their  valldity,  in  order  that  the  sum  of  Fifty  Pounds  coUected 
from  the  Succession  Fourquin,  may  be  distributed  among  the  said  Creditors, 
with  interest  on  said  sum  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  deposiled  in  the 
Bank. 

Montréal,  May  10,  1865. 

Pierre  J.  0.  Chauveau, 
Superintendent  of  Education. 

NOTICE  TO  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  TRUSTEES. 

School  Commissioners  and  Trustées  are  requested  to  transmit  to  this 
Department,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  names  of  ail  persons  elected  by  the 
Ratepayers  for  School  purposes,  whether  they  be  elected  during  the  month 
of  July  or  at  any  other  time.  The  information  thus  to  be  furnished 
being  "indispensable,  the  grant  will  be  withheld  from  MunicipaUties  not 
complying  with  this  notice. 

NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS. 

Tcachers'  signatures  affixed  to  Semi-Annual  Reports  should  correspond 
with  iheir  first  and  family  names  as  given  by  them.to  the  Secrctary  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  from  which  they  obtained  their  diplomas,  in  order  that 
those  MunicipaUties  in  which  they  arc  employed  may  not  expérience  any 
delay  in  receiving  their  allowances. 

NOTICE  TO  DIRECTORS 

OF   institutions    CLAIMISG    AID  OS    THE  GRANT  FOE  SCPEEIOR  EDUCATION 

UNDEE    THE    ACT    19    TICT.,    CAP.   54.  1 

;st.  No  Institution  shall  be  entitled  to,  or  receive  any  aid  unless  the  | 


application  therefor  and  the  retum  be  filed  within  the  period  prescribed, 
tlîat  is  to  say  before  the  first  day  of  August  next.  No  exception  will  be 
made  under  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

2nd.  Acknowledgment  of  tha  receipt  of  such  application  and  return  will 
be  made  immediatcly  to  the  party  forwarding  same. 

3rd.  Any  party  not  receiving  such  acknowledgment  within  eight  days 
after  mailing  the  documents,  should  make  inquiries  at  the  Post  Office  and 
also  at  this  Office,  failing  whicU,  such  appUcation  and  return  will  be  deemed 
as  not  having  been  sent  in. 

4th.  Blank  forms  will  be  transmitted  during  the  first  fortnight  in  June, 
to  ail  Institutions  now  on  the  list  ;  and  Institutions  not  receiving  them 
during  that  period  must  apply  for  them  at  this  Office. 

5th.  Institutions  not  on  the  list,  that  may  be  désirons  of  making  the 
necessary  application  and  return  can  obtain  the  requisite  blank  forms  by 
applying  for  them  at  this  Office. 

Education  Office  (East),  Montréal,  May,  1865. 

Pierre  J.  0.  Chacteatt, 
Superintendent  of  Education. 

APPOLN'TMENTS. 

SCHOOL   C0MinSSI0>-ERS. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
lOth  inst.,  to  approve  of  the  foUowing  appointments  of  School  Commis- 
sioners : 

County  of  Gaspé. — Cap  Chatte  :  Messrs.  Joseph  Roy,  senior,  Joseph 
Painchaud,  Jean  Gagnon,  Vincent  Gagné  and  François  Pelletier. 

DIPLOMAS  GRANTED  AT  LAVAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
Miss  Virginie  Filteau  obtained  a  diploma  for  Model  Schools,  on  the  20th 
March  last. 

March  20,  1865. 

Jean  Langevix,  Priest, 

Principal. 

DIPLOMAS  GRANTED  BY  BOARDS  OF  EXAMINERS. 

EIMOUSKI    BOARD    OF   EXAillNERS. 

2nd  Class  Elsvientary  (F.) — Mr.  Honoré  Pineau. 
May  3,  1865. 

L.  G.  Dumas, 
Secretary. 


BOABD   OF   EXAMINEES. 

2nd  Class  Academy  {E.) — Mr.  William  E.  Jordan. 

Isl  Class  Model  School  (£.)— Miss  Jennie  L.  Hurd. 

2nd  Class  Model  School  (£.) — Miss  Clarissa  J.  Trenholme. 

1»(  Class  F.lrmentary  (i:.)— Misses  Emily  R.  Doak,  Rachel  S.  Greenlay, 
Mary  A.  Sheppard  and  Ellen  B.  Wadieigh. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  {E.) — Misses  Martha  Addie,  Annie  Caffrey,  Eo- 
lalie  Donahue,  Deborah  Greenlay,  Sarah  S.  Lindsey,  Lucinda  0.  Rankin, 
Annette  D.  Williams  ;  Mr.  Horace  Lindsey. 

May  2,  1865. 

S.  A.  HCBD, 
Secretary. 

BOARD    OF  CATHOLIC    EXAMT.S'ERS   OP  WATERLOO    AKD   SWEETSBUEGH. 

\st  Class  Elementary  {F.) — Miss  Malvina  Archambault  and  Miss  Elisa 
Lamontagne. 

Isl  Class  Elementary  (E.) — Mr.  John  Golden  and  Mr.  James  Kerley. 
2nd  Class  Elementary  (/'.) — Miss  Zéphûrine  Brunelle. 
2nd  Class  Elementary  (£.) — Miss  Catherine  Mc.\lear  and  Miss  Marie 
Geneviève  McKey. 
Muy  2,  18G5. 

J.  F.  Langlois, 
Secretary. 

LIBRARY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  follow- 
ing  donations  : 

From  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston  :  Cape  Cod  ;  By  Thorcau.  1 
vol.,  12mo. 

Frora  Messrs.  Harper  &  Co.,  New- York  :  Mineralogy  and  Geology  ;  By 
Washington  Hooker.  1  vol.,  8vo. — The  Culture  of  the  Observing  Faculties 
in  the  Family  and  the  School  ;  By  Warren  Burton.  1  vol.,  12mo, — Method 
of  Philological  Study  of  the  English  Language  ;  By  Francis  March,  Pro- 
fesser in  Lafayette  Collège.  1  vol.,  12mo. — Travels  in  Central  Asia  ;  By 
ArminiusVambery.  1  vol.,  8vo. 
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MONTREAL  (LOWES  CANADA),  MAY,  1865 


Teachers'  Salaries. 

The  Department  being  firmly  resolved  not  to  sanction  réduc- 
tions in  teachers'  salaries,  nor  to  permit  tlie  closing  or  degrading 
of  Model  Schools,  wherever  thèse  shall  hâve  been  established, 
teachers  and  others  interested  ia  éducation  are  requested  to 
notify  the  Department  of  any  retrogressive  action  on  the  part  of 
ill-advised  school  functionaries  having  in  view  the  aecomplish- 
ment  of  thèse  objects.  In  several  cases  of  récent  occurrence  the 
counscls  of  the  Superintendent  bave  had  the  most  bénéficiai  efiect 
in  rescuing  the  schools  from  the  hands  of  incompétent  teachers, 
and  preventing  the  forfeiture  of  the  school  grant  in  conséquence. 

The  School  Commissioners  and  Trustées  will  aiso  bear  in  mind 
that  the  cost  of  building  or  repairing  schoolhouses  must  not  be 
allowed  to  interfère  with  salaries;  nor  can  any  portion  of  the 
school  funds  be  lent  at  interest— not  even  if  the  profit  shouldbe 
credited  to  the  municipality.  The  cost  of  building  and  of  repairs 
is  to  be  defrayed  by  a  spécial  tax  ;  it  is  illégal  to  divert  the 
ordinary  school  revenue  to  thèse  objects.  The  Government  grants, 
together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  annual  assessment  and  oi 
monthly  rates,  are  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries  and  to  the  furnishing  of  schoolhouses.  The 
purchasing  of  books  or  stationery  for  the  use  of  pupils  with  the  ' 
funds  arising  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  is  illégal,  unless  indeed 
this  were  done  on  a  distinct  understanding  that  the  money  would 
be  reinibursed  by  the  parents  when  paying  the  monthly  rate. 
The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  school  municipality  is  to 
be  expended  in  p.\ying  the  teachers. 

In  support  of  what  we  hâve  saidon  former  occasions  as  regards 
the  futility  of  attempting  to  évade  the  rule  requiring  a  three 
months'  notice  prior  to  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  engagement,  we  niay  now  mention  that  the  School 
Commissioners  of  Repentigny  hâve  been  condemned  to  pay  a 
heavy  indemnity  to  a  teacher  on  whom  a  notice  had  been  served 
solely  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a  réduction  in  his  salary. 


L.a^v  to  Protect  Birds. 

As  the  law  recently  enacted  for  the  protection  of  small  birds 
chiefly  concerns  the  children  residing  in  the  rural  districts,  we 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  its  great  importance.  By 
niaking  known  its  provisions,  they  would  render  a  service  alike 
to  pupils  and  parents. 

From  the  Ist  of  March  to  the  Ist  of  August  it  is  forbidden  to 
kill  birds,  except  birds  of  pr^y,  ravens,  crows,  and  wild  pigeons. 
It  is  also  forbidden  to  rob  or  destroy  nests,  or  to  set  traps  or 
snares  for  birds.  Any  porson  offending  against  thèse  provisions 
is  liable  to  a  fine  of  Ten  Dollars. 

The  principal  reason  for  profecting  birds  is  that  by  destroy- 
ing  insects  they  in  reality  protect  the  crops  ;  to  their  destruction 
must  be  attributed  the  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  insects 
wuich  hâve  proved  so  injurious  for  several  ycars  past. 


Scliool  of  Agriculture  of  ^te.  Anne. 

From  the  recently  published  report  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  we  glean  the  following  particulars  touching 
the  agricultural  school  at  St.  Ann. 

To  the  branches  already  taught,  comprising  more  especially 
botany,  natural  philosophy  and  agricultural  chemistry,  were  added 
in  1863  a  course  in  veterinary  art  by  Dr.  Têtu,  and  auother  of 
law  with  spécial  référence  to  its  application  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, by  Mr.  F.  Déguise,  N.  P.  The  course  of  natural  philo- 
sophy is  very  extended,  and  comprises  ail  the  branches  necessary 
to  the  full  elucidation  of  phenomena  comingunder  the  observation 
of  the  agriculturist  and  which  it  is  so  essential  that  he  should 
understand.  Underthe  head  affriculfural  ihcmistry  muchvaluable 
practical  information  is  conveyed,  suchas  that  which  bas  référence 
to  the  manufacturing  of  maple  sugar,  potash,  pearlash,  &c.;  the 
properties  of  vegetable  substances,  manures  and  of  fertilizers  of  ail 
sorts  ;  the  proper  distribution  and  rotation  of  crops  ;  and  drainage, 
with  lessons  in  taking  levels  and  measurements.  Dr.  Têtu's 
course  bas  référence  not  only  to  the  treatnient  of  domcstic  animais 
and  the  care  which  should  be  bestowed  on  their  housing  in  order 
to  insure  liealth  and  comfort,  but  extends  also  to  animal  physio- 
logy.  The  course  of  law  by  Mr.  Déguise  gives  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  rights  and  privilèges  enjoyed  by  the  cultivatorsof 
the  soil  and  also  of  the  obligations  weighing  upon  them.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  difi"erent  breeds  of  live  stock,  together  with 
the  best  methods  to  be  followed  for  their  improvement,  is  a  subject 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  receives  spécial  attention,  every 
facllity,  in  fact,  being  extended  to  the  pupils  for  obtaining  the  best 
possible  information  in  this  particular.  The  instruction  imparted 
in  the  difierent  dcpartments  of  agriculture  is  of  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical character,  the  pupils  being  required  to  take  an  active  part 
in  ail  the  labors  of  the  farm  under  a  proper  System  of  distribution 
of  labor.  A  practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  tnols,  imple- 
ments  and  machines,  and  with  the  principal  opérations  of  the 
farm,  complètes  the  course. 

By  a  very  simple  method  of  book-kecping  which  is  also  tauglit 
in  the  school,  the  profits  or  loskcs  resulting  from  any  farm  or 
stock  opération  may  be  at  once  deterniined. 

The  course  extends  over  two  years  if  the  pupil  ou  entering  bas 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  arithmetic, 
otherwise  it  is  of  three  years  ;  the  only  conditions  necessary  are, 
Ist,  a  good  moral  character,  attested  by  testimonials  ;  2nd,  that 
the  candidate  be  at  least  Iti  years  of  âge  ;  and  3rd,  capacity  to 
read  and  write  French,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  four  fund- 
amental  rules  of  arithmetic. 

On  the  ISth  December  1863,  the  Bnard  of  Agriculture,  fully 
appreciating  the  usefulncss  of  this  in.-titution,  approprialed  SlUOO 
to  the  founding  of  twenty  two  bursaries.  The  resuit,  as  regards 
increased  attendance,  however,  bas  not  proved  so  favorable  as 
might  bave  been  expected  ;  still  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  enterprise  will  prove  eminently  successful  in  the  end  and  be 
the  meaus  of  introducing  the  most  approved  methods  of  culture 
throughout  the  country. 

Uistrict  or  Beflloi'd   T«a<  tter.x'   Associas  ion. 

Tho  Teachers'  Association  met  on  Thuisday,  May  18th,  at  Knowl- 
ton,  and  assigned  the  Prizes  offered  i'or  Penmanship.  The  Associa- 
tion offers  the  same  in-izes  for  tlie  next  year  in  Penmanship,  and  also 
two  prizes  for  the  best  maps  of  the  District  of  Bedford,  to  be  drawn 
by  auy  scholar  uot  over  16  years  of  âge,  who  shall  hâve  attended  the 
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common  schools  inthe  district  at  least  3  months  within  the  year  ending 
May  15,  1866.  The  maps  to  be  drawn  entirely  by  the  scholar  whose 
name  is  attached,  without  any  tracing,  and  certiBed  by  the  teacher. 
The  maps  and  the  spécimens  of  Penmanship  to  be  ibrwarded  to  Dr- 
Parmelee,  Waterloo,  on  or  before  May  15,  1866. 

The  prizes  in  Penmanship  awarded  this  year  were  as  follows  : — 

Class  a.  Girls  from  12  to  16. — First  Prize,  Mary  Collins,  Dissen- 
tient  Sehool,  No.  8,  Granby;  second  prize,  J.  C.  Burhart,  District 
No.  9,  Potton. 

Honorable  Mention. — Ella  L.  Wells,  Emeroy  D.  Stanton,  District 
No.  9,  Hannah  Gardner,  No.  4,  Stanbridge  ;  Matilda  Armstrong,  No. 
4,  Shefford  ;  Lydia  L.  Kinney,  No.  2,  Potton  ;  Edua  D.  Schoolcraft, 
No.  7,  Clarenceville  ;  C.  E.  Lincoln,  Waterloo. 

The  number  of  competitors  in  this  class  was  53. 

Class  B.  Boys  from  12  to  16.— Fii-st  Prize,  Robt.  Hackwell, 
Boscobel  ;   second  prize,  Francis  H.  Perkins,  Mansonville. 

Honorable  Mention. — Philander  Young,  Bansford  Young,  District 
No.  5,  St.  Thomas  ;  Oscar  Powell,  No.  12,  Bolton  ;  Zaba  Boomhower, 
No.  12,  Stanbridge. 

The  number  of  competitors  in  this  class  was  28. 

Class  C.  Girls  under  12, — First  Prize,  Judith  Isadore  Darling, 
Mansonville  ;  second  prize,  Mary  E.  Perkins,  Mansonville,  and  Sarah 
A.  Davis,  District  No.  12,  Bolton,  equal. 

Honorable  Mention. — Elvira  H.  Miller.  District  No.  10,  Clarence- 
ville; Adeline  Vincent,  Dissentient  Sehool  No.  1,  Bolton;  Marion 
Gardner,  District  No.  4,  Stanbridge  ;  Mary  E.  Pell,  No.  9,  St  Armand 
East;  Charlotte  C.  Primmeiman,  No.  6.  St.  Armand  West;  Alice 
Bell,  No.  10,  Bolton;  Katie  Hackett,  Dissentient  Sehool,  No.  1, 
Milton. 

The  number  of  competitors  in  thia  class  was  40. 

Class  D.  Boys  under  1 2. — First  Prize,  Charles  A.  Jackson,  District 
No.  9.  Brome;   second  prize,  Frederick  R.  Robinson,  Waterloo. 

Honorable  Mention.— Ephi-em  Baron,  Dissentient  Sehool  No.  1, 
Bolton. 

The  number  of  competitors  in  this  class  was  14. 

On  account  ofthe  small  number  of  teachers  présent,  the  Association 
then  adjourned  sine  die. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  such  a  number  of  scholars  willing  to 
cempete  for  thèse  prizes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  number  will  be  still 
larger  at  the  next  trial. 

Jos.  W.  Marsh, 
Sec.  D.  B.  T.  A. 


Convocation  of  DIcGill  (Jnlvei-sit)'. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  Convocation  was  held  yesterday  after- 
noon,  in  the  William  Molson  Hall  of  the  University. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Leach, 
■  Mr.  Baynes  read  the  minutes  of  last  year's  adjourned  meeting  of 
Convocation,  which  were  approved. 

PRIZES,  HOXORS  ASD  DEOREES  TO   STIDEXTS  IN  MEDICIXE. 

Dr.  Geo.  William  Campbell,  M.  A.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine,  now  gave  the  following  statistics,  respecting  the  Médical  Collège, 
and  read  the  subjoined  list  of  students  who  passed  the  primary  exam- 
ination,  aud  ofthe  graduâtes,  &c.  :  — 


"     Canada  West 

72 

"     Nova  Sootia  ... 

:^ 

"     Prince  Edward's  Island 

"     Newfoundland .        .                                          1 

Total  number  of  students 

177 

The  number  of  the  students  who  hâve  passed  their  primary  examin- 
ation,  which  includes  anatomy,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  institutes 
of  medicine,  and  botany  or  zoology,  is  3o. 

The  foUowing  are  the  names  of  the  students  presented  for  the  degree 
of  M.  D.,  C.  M.,  their  résidences,  and  their  thesis  : — 

Robt.  C.  Blair,  Ha-Hav,  C.  E.,  Acute  Pleurisy  ;  E.  P.  Hurd,  Eaton, 
C.  B.,  Bright's  Disease  ;  J.  C.  Jones,  Maitland,  C.  W.,  Scabies  ;  M.  R. 
Meigs,  Bedford,  C.  E.,  Delirium  Tremens  ;  S.  J.  Bower,  Kemptville, 
C.  W.,  Acute  Pleurisy  ;  Stuart  Crichton,  Prescott,  C.  W.,  Typhus 
Fever  ;  James  Robertson,  Georgeton,  P.  Ed.  I.,  Morbus  Coxariue  ; 
John  B.  Christie,  Oxford,  C.  W.,  Pneumonia  ;  John  McVean,  Mon- 
tagne, C.  W.,  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  ;  George  C.  Butler,  Brighton, 
C.  W.,  Diabètes  Meuitus  ;  Alfred  Codd,  Ottawa,  C.  W.,  Acute  Bron- 


chitis  ;  H.  W.  Wood,  Dunham,  C.  E.,  Injuries  by  Cold  ;  James  Fitz- 
gerald, Fenelon  Falls,  C.  W.,  Acute  Peritonitis  ;  Richd.  T.  Langrell, 
Ottawa,  C.  W.,  the  Respiration  of  Plants  and  Animais  ;  A.  C.  God- 
frey,  Montréal,  C.  E.,  Diphtheria  ;  W.  J.  McGill  Mcinnes,  Vittoria, 
C.  W.,  Diphtheria  ;  H.  L.  Vorcoe,  Sparta,  C.  W.,  Jaundice  ;  Alfred 
Beaudet,  Coteau  du  Lac,  Syphitic  Orchitis  ;  Napoléon  Mongenais,  Ri- 
gaud,  C.  E.,  Lobular  Pneumonia  in  the  Adult  ;  T.  A.  Dufort,  St. 
Marks,  C.  E.,  Observations  on  Fractures  ;  G.  Sherk,  Selkirk,  C.  W., 
Carciroma  uteri  ;  E.  R.  Switzer,  Earnesttown,  C.  W.,  Pulmonary 
Tubercle  ;  John  F.  Cassidy,  Goderich,  C.  W.,  Chemistry,  its  applicar 
tionto  Medicine  ;  H.  C.  Rugg,  Comptom,  C.  E.,  Inflammation  ;  John 
R.  Mackie,  Melbourne,  C.  E.,  Chronic  Valvular  disease  of  Heart; 
John  W.  Bligh,  Québec,  C.  E.,  Digitalis  Purpurea  ;  J.  C.  Andersen, 
Sorel  ;  C.  E.,  Rabies  and  Hydrophobia  ;  Cornélius  O.  R.  Phelan, 
Montréal,  Doctrine  of  Morbid  Eléments  in  its  Theraputic  application 
to  varions  types  of  continued  fever  ;  Gilbert  Prout  Girdwood,  Assis- 
tant Surgeon  Grenadier  Guards,  Montréal,  Arsenic  ;  James  A.  Temple, 
Québec,  C.  E.  Utérine  Hemorrhage  ;  John  R.  Richardson,  Québec, 
C.  E.,  Tobacco.  Prospère  Bender,  Québec,  C.  E.  Acouitum  Napellus  ;■ 
James  T.  J.  Halliday,  Vemonville,  C.  W.,  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
in  the  Adult  ;  and  Charles  E.  Graham,  Ottawa,  C.  W.,  Acute  Rheum- 
atish,  hâve  passed  their  examination  for  graduation,  but  not  being 
of  âge  canuot  receive  their  degrees  until  the  next  convocation. 

PRIZES  AND  HOXOURS. 

The  Médical  Faculty  prizes  consist,  first,  ot  the  Holmes'  Gold 
Medal,  founded  this  session  by  the  Faculty,  in  honour  of  the  memory 
of  their  late  Dean,  and  two  prizes,  in  books,  to  the  amount  of  $20 
cash.  The  Holmes  medal  was  competed  for  by  students  of  the 
graduating  class,  who  had  passed  their  final  examinations,  and  whose 
thesis  were  considered  sufficiently  meritorious  to  permit  them  to  com- 
pete.  The  examinations  were  in  writing,  three  questions  being  pro- 
posed  on  each  of  the  eight  branches,  primary  and  linal,  the  questions, 
if  perfectly  answered,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  400  marks,  200 
marks  being  allowed  for  the  beat  thesis.  Although  more  than  a  dozen 
thesis  were  considered  worthy  to  compete,  only  three  students 
competed  for  this  honour — viz.,  Messrs.  Hurd,  Laugrell,  and  Rugg — 
and  after  a  close  compétition  of  seven  hours'  duration,  the  medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Hurd,  of  Eaton,  C.  E. 

The  prize  for  the  best  examination  in  the  final  branches  was 
awarded  to  H.  L.  Vercoe,  Sparta,  C.  W.  ;  and  in  the  primary  branches, 
was  decided  between  George  Ross,  of  Montréal,  C.  E.,  and  Wm. 
Gardner,  Beauharnois,  C.  E. 

The  Professor's  Prize  in  clinical  medicine  to  George  C.  Butler, 
Brighton,  C.  W. 

The  prizes  in  natural  history  were  awarded  as  follows  ; — 

T.  G.  Roddick,  Ist  prize  in  botany  ;  C.  W.  Kelly,  Ist  prize  in 
botany  ;  Edwin  C.  Ault,  2nd  prize  in  botany  ;  D.  McDiarmid,  prize 
in  theology  ;  and  C.  E.  Graham,  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  Cana- 
dian  plants. 

m  PRACTICAL  ANATOMY — DEMONSTRATORS"  PKIZES. 

Senior  Class — For  gênerai  excellence  as  a  practical  Anatomist,  for 
punctuallity  of  attendance  at  the  class.  Prize  awarded  to  Mr.  William 
Fuller. 

Students  of  the  second  and  third  year's  course  who  deserve  honoura- 
ble  mention  as  good  practical  Anatomists — 'Mr.  George  Ross,  Mr. 
James  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Robertson. 

Junior  Class — Prize  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Roddick. 

Students  of  the  first  year  who  gave  satisfaction  for  diligence  and 
attention^Messrs.  Quarry,  Hagarty  and  Reid. 

The  graduâtes  in  medicine  now  had  the  médical  oath  (in  Latin) 
administered  to  them  by  Dr.  Wright,  when  they  were  capped  by 
Principal  Dawson.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  the  graduâtes 
signed  the  register  in  due  form,  when  they  were  presented  v/ith  their 
degrees. 

Mr.  Stuart  Crichton  read  the  valedictory  on  behalf  of  ihe  médical 
students.  It  was  an  able,  sensible,  and  appropriate  composition, 
admirable  alike  in  conception  and  expression,  and  elicited  fréquent 
applause. 

Dr.  Sutherland  now  delivered  a  brief  and  very  able  address  to  the 
graduâtes.  He  said  that  a  new  chapter  in  the  drama  of  their  lives 
opened  to-day,  of  which  preceding  years  had  been  the  prélude  and 
rehearsal.  The  privilèges  and  franchise  of  their  profession  now  con- 
ferred  implied  certain  qualifications  on  their  part.  Their  médical 
studies  extended  over  four  years,  and,  besides,  their  final  examination 
had  satisfied  their  teachers  that  they  were  in  every  way  compétent  to 
undertake  the  management  of  cases  themselves.  Those  examinations 
evidenced  that  they  had  well  spent  and  well  applied  their  time.  But 
such  proliciency  as  they  had  displayed  was  not  the  only  condition 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


requisite  to  success  in  life.  They  would  be  valued  in  the  world  by 
the  oonduct  they  would  pursue,  the  good  they  would  effect,  and  the 
position  they  would  maintain.  Society  expccted  every  one  of  its 
menibers  to  do  his  duty.  The  learned  doctor  pointed  out  that  their 
success  in  life  might  be  variable,  and  also  the  encouragements  and 
difficulties  whieh  they  might  expect  in  their  career.  He  also  urged 
the  necessity  of  continued  and  earnest  work,  without  relying  too  much 
on  their  abilities.  No  matter  what  success  they  attained  they  should 
not  be  over-exultant,  for  no  man  could  long  enjoy  in  this  life  any 
success  or  any  such  feelings.  The  study  of  the  human  frame — the 
task  which  would  be  their  lifelong  duty— should  create  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  and  give  the  greatest  pleasure.  The  science  with  which 
their  profession  would  connect  them  was  surpassed  by  none.  He 
now  glanced  at  the  laws  affecting  life  and  matter,  observin^  upon  the 
différent  relations  and  conditions  in  which  it  could  be  found,  and 
showing  how  their  studies  would  embrace  questions  of  this  kind.  He 
spoke  of  the  subject  of  health,  remarking  that  a  healthy  life  would 
best  enable  them  to  consider  and  treat  diseases  affecting  human  life. 
In  the  practioe  of  their  profession,  they  would  hâve  much  to  cause 
anxious  and  unplesant  thonghts  as  well  as  agreeable  and  pleasant 
thoughts.  They  would  do  well  however,  under  ail  ciroumstances,  never 
to  relax  their  vigilance  or  be  thrown  off  their  guard. 

Dr.  Sutherland  now  offered  some  veryuseful  suggestions  and  advices 
with  regard  to  the  duties  of  a  médical  man,  both  in  référence  to 
patients  and  their  relatives,  pointing  out  where  their  sympathies  and 
assistance  should  be  tendered.  He  advised  the  graduâtes  to  cherish 
friendly  feelings  towards  each  other,  to  co-operate  with  one  another 
and  act  in  harmony.  He  also  counselled  them  against  refusing  to 
acknowledge  or  disparagiug  superior  intellect  or  professional  skill  in 
their  fellows,  urging  that  it  was  better  to  endeavour  to  rise  to  one' s 
superior,  than  to  try  to  lower  them  by  detraction.  As  those  before 
him  had  won  their'  honours  after  long  and  faithful  labour,  he  hoped 
they  would  wear  them  long  ;  so  should  their  aima  mater  send  out  her 
sons  skilled  and  worthy  into  places  unfamiliar  and  under  strange  skies, 
to  spread  abroad  the  honor,  manhood  and  character  which  she  had 
endeavorcd  to  preach  and  educate,  and  after  the  décline  of  years  may 
those  houors  still  be  unsuUied,  that  manhood  irreproachable,  and  that 
character  unimpeachable.  (The  Doctor  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
loud  applause,  which  was  renewed  at  the  close.) 

PRIZES  AND  HONOURS,   AND  DEGREES  IN  LAW. 

Professor  Torrance  now  proceeded  to  read  the  list  of  students  in  law 
entitled  to  prizes,  honors  and  degrees,  announeing  that  Norman 
William  Trenholme  was  the  gentleman  who  had  won  the  gold  medal 
first  given  in  this  Faculty,  and  known  as  the  "  Elizabeth  Torrance 
Medal."     The  following  is  the  list  : 

Thomas  Page  Butler,  Adolphe  P.  Caron,  Lerauel  Cushing  jr., 
Ambroiae  Choquet,  Arthur  Dansereau,  Francis  B.  Gilman,  Edward 
Holton,  Alexander  Houliston,,  "William  Robert  Kenney,  Richard 
Student  Lawlor,  Elisha  Stiles  Lyman,  Emmett  Hawkins  Pixford, 
Joseph  Lee  Terrill,  Edward  Henry  Trenholme,  Norman  William 
Trenholme. 

STANDING  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  RESPECTIVE  CLASSES. 

COMMERCIAL    LAW 


Third  Year.— Ist.,  Norman  William  Trenholme  ;  3nd,  Thos.  Page 
Butler. 

Second  Year.— Ist,  John  Alexander  Bothwell  ;  2nd,  Edwiu  Ruthven 
Johnson. 

First  Year. — Ist,  Asa  Gordon  ;  2nd,  Abel  Adams. 

-     CIVIL  LAW PROFESSOR  TORRANCE. 

Third  Year.— 1,  Norman  W.   Trenholme;    2,  Thos.  Page  Butler. 
Second  Year. — 1,  John  A.  Bothwell:  2,  Richard  Student  Lawlor. 
First  Yeai—1,  Asa  Gordon;  2,  Frecl'k  Stiles   Lyman,  George  H. 
Pearce,  equal. 

Jl'RISPRUDENX'E    AND    LEGAL    HISTORY — PROFESSOR    LAFRENAYE. 

Third  Year.— 1,  Norman  W.  Trenholme  ;  2,  Thos.  Page  Butler. 

Second  Year. — 1,  Christopher  Beaufield  Carter,  John  Alexander 
Bothwell,  equal  ;   2,  C.  Alphonse  Geoffrion. 

First  Year. — 1,  Alexander  Edward  Mitchell  ;  2,  George  Robert 
William  Kittson,  Asa  Gordon,  equal. 


CUSTOMARY'  LAW  AND  THE  LAW  ( 


'  REAL  ESTATE — PROFESSOR  LAFLAMME. 


Third  Year. — Ist,  Norman  William  Trenholme  ;  2nd,  Richard 
Student  Lawlor,  Ambroise  Choquet,  equal. 

Second  Year. — Ist,  John  Alexander  Bothwell  ;  2ud,  C.  Alphonse 
Geoffrion. 


First  Year- — Ist,  John  Rice  McLaurin  ;  2nd,  Asa  Gordon. 

CKIMINAL  LAW— PROFESSOR  CARTER. 

Third  Year.— Ist,  Norman  William  Trenholme;  2ud,  Richard 
Student  Lawlor,  Thomas  Page  Butler,  equal. 

RANKING  OF  STUDENTS  AS  TO  GENERAL  PROFICIENCY. 

Third  Year. — Ist,  Norman  William  Trenholme,  first  in  ail  the 
classes  ;  Elizabeth  Torrance,  Gold  Medal  ;    2nd,  Thos  Page  Butler. 

Second  Year. — Ist,  John  Alexander  Bothwell,  first  in  four  classes  ; 
2nd,  C.  Alphonse  Geoffrion,  second  in  two  classes. 

First  Year — Ist,  Asa  Gordon,  iirst  in  two  classes  and  second  in  two 
classes  ;  2nd,  John  Rice  McLaurin  and  Alexander  Edward  Mitchell, 
equal,  each  hrst  in  one  class. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Trenholme,  who  was  selected  to  read  the  valedictory  on 
behalf  of  the  students  in  this  faculty,  read  his  thesis  on  "  Marine 
Insurance"- — an  able  and  instructive  paper — and  also  a  brief,  appro- 
priate  and  well-expressed  valedictory. 

Professor  Lafrenaye  now  addressed  the  graduâtes  in  law  in  French, 
giving  them  some  excellent  advice,  congratulating  them  upon  their 
success,  and  expressing  kindly  wishes  for  their  future.  His  remarks 
were  warmly  applauded. 

Principal  Dawson  now  proceeded  to  make  the  announcement  for 
next  session.  He  said  it  had  been  customary  to  mention  at  the  close  ■ 
of  convocation  a  few  facts  supposed  to  be  interesting  to  the  friends  of 
the  University.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  say  that  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  students  during  the  past  session,  he  had  not  yet  received 
complète  returns  from  ail  the  collèges  and  faculties  connected  with 
this  institution.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  numbei;  of  matriculated 
students  in  ail  the  faculties  would  this  year  considerably  exceed  three 
hundred.  We  hâve  at  this  meeting  given  degrees  to  seven  students 
in  Arts,  and  had  thirty-two  graduâtes  in  Medicine  and  fifteen  in  Law, 
making  fifty-four  in  ail.  The  graduatiug  class  in  Arts  was  smaller 
this  year  than  usual,  but  they  hoped  it  would  be  much  larger  next 
year.  At  présent,  our  third  year's  class  in  this  faculty  was  large,  and 
we  expected  to  hâve  several  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Arts  from 
Morrin  Collège.  In  fact,  we  hoped  next  year  to  revive  the  faculty  of 
Law  in  the  number  of  Arts  graduâtes.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  find  that,  from  year  to  year,  candidates  for  some  of  the  profes- 
sions were  exhibiting  greater  qualifications,  and  particularly  médical 
students  ;  and  he  had  also  occasion  to  observe,  as  regards  the  faculty 
of  Law,  that  the  preliminary  training  received  in  arts  by  a  number  of 
them,  had  enabled  most  of  them  to  take  high  places  in  the  law  exami- 
nations.  He  regarded  this  not  merely  as  shewing  indications  of 
progress  and  training,  but  also  as  pointing  out  the  influence  which 
knowledge  in  one  faculty  exerted  with  regard  to  another,  and  as 
shewing  a  tendency  towards  a  state  of  things  which  he  hoped  yet  to 
live  to'  see  gênerai,  and  in  which  men  who  entered  the  professions 
should  hâve  passed  through  the  course  in  Arts  as  a  preparatory  step. 
Such  would  be  a  good  time  for  Canadian  éducation.  With  regard  to 
next  year,  they  would  find  in  the  calendar  shortly  to  be  issued  ail  the 
plans  and  arrangements  agreed  upon.  The  advantages  this  University 
offered  could  be  conf  erred  on  many  as  well  as  on  the  few.  They  were 
prepared  to  take  double  the  présent  number  of  students  ;  and  he  was 
sorry  that  men  who  might  be  receiving  the  benefits  of  a  University 
éducation  were  not  enjoying  them.  He  trusted  the  time  was  coming 
when  every  family  in  the  land  would  secure  for  at  least  one  of  its 
members  the  advantages  of  a  superior  éducation,  and  when  our  students 
would  be  counted  by  thousands.  Our  number  might  be  increased  if 
we  had  the  means  of  giving  aid  to  poor  students.  Last  year  we  spoke 
of  something  we  wanted — namely,  gold  medals  as  prizes  in  the 
faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine,  and  we  had,  fortunately,  got  some 
already.  Now,  he  wished  to  suggest,  likewise,  some  of  our  friends 
able  to  do  so,  should  establish  bursaries  for  éducation,  by  which  young 
men  not  able  of  themselvos  to  pass  through  a  Collège  course,  should 
be  put  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Bursaries  of  this  kind  would  exercise 
an  important  influence  in  the  promotion  of  the  higher  éducation  of  the 
country.  He  hoped  the  gentlemen  who  had  taken  degrees  to-day 
would  remember  the  excellent  advice  given  them  by  their  professors. 
He  (Principal  Dawson)  would  impress  upon  the  graduâtes  the  impor- 
tance of  observing  three  things  : — First,  they  should  endeavour  to 
give  thoughtful,  careful,  and  systematic  attention  to  ail  things  which 
it  was  their  duty  and  interest  to  study  in  connectioii  with  their  profes- 
sions, and  with  the  enlarçement  of  their  views  gene'rally  ;  intellectual 
cultivation  and  the  continnance  of  it  was  a  most  important  thing  to 
bear  in  mind.  Second,  they  should  endeavor,  with  an  honest  and  trne 
heart,  to  hâve  regard  constantly  to  ail  the  duties  they  owed  to  others 
in  life  ;  and,  lastly,  as  a  condition  for  success,  they  should  go  on  in 
life  with  an  humble  and  constant  reliance  in  God,  asking  for  His 
blessing — for  "  that  blessing  with  which  He  maketh  rich,  and  addeth 
no  sorrow  therewith."     (Loud  applause.) 


JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


It  appears  that  the  number  of  students  in  Arts  at  thia  University  and 
the  Mon-in  Collège  is  71  ;   in  Law  56;   and  in  Medicine,  177. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  bénédiction  by  the  Rev.  Professer 
Cornish. 

Tuesday,  2nd  May,  18G5. 

The  proceedings  having  been  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Leach, 

Mr.  Baynes,  Secretary  Reg,  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
of  convocation,  which  were  approved. 

FELLOWS    ELECTED. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  fellows  for  the  ensuing  year 
of  the.faculties  mentioned  : 

Arts. — B.  Chamberlin,  Esq.,  M.A.,B.C.L.  ;  Robert  Leach,  Esq., 
M.A.,B.C.L. 

Medicine. — Doctor  Sutherland,  and  Dr.  Godfrey. 

Law.— W.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  B.C.L.,  and  P.  Torrance,  Esq.,  B.C.L. 

PRIZES    AND   HONORS   IN   ARTS. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Leach  now  proceeded  to  award  the  prizes  and 
honors-  to  students  in  Arts.  He  stated  the  Ann  Molson  Gold  Medal, 
awarded  last  year  to  E.  Duff,  was  not  then  ready  and  could  not  be 
presented,  but  it  could  be  now,  as  could  also  that  for  this  year  won 
by  A.  Borthwiek.     The  medals  were  now  handed  to  both  gentlemen. 

The  following  list  was  now  read  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Leach,  who 
handed  the  medals  to  the  parties  entitled  to  them  : 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS.— HONOURS  AND  PRIZES. 

Graduating  Class. 

B.  A.  Honoursin  Classics. — Brewster,  William — ^Ist  Rank  Honours  ; 
Chapman  Medal. 

B.  A.  Honour  in  Natural  Science. — Morrison,  James  ;  Ist  Rank 
Honours  ;  Logan  Medal  ;  Fowler,  William,  Ist  Rank  Honours,  McOuat, 
Walter,  Ist  Rank  Honours. 

B.  A.  Uonour  in  English  Literature. — Krans,  Edward  H.,  Ist  Rank 
Honours  ;  Shakspeare  Medal. 

Third   Year. 

Bethune,  Meredith  B. — Ist  rank  gênerai  standing  ;  Prizein  Classics; 
Prize  in  Zoology  ;  Prize  in  French.  McDuff,  A.  Ramsay,  Ist  rank 
gênerai  standing  ;  Prize  in  Moral  Philosophy  ;  2nd  Prize  for  Collection 
of  Plants.  Brown,  Arthur  Adderley,  Ist  rank  gênerai  standing  ;  Prize 
in  Zoology.  Stewart,  Colin  Campbell,  Ist  rank  gênerai  standing. 
Chipman,  Clarence,  Ist  rank  gênerai  standing;  Prize  in  German. 
Anderson,  J.  De  Witt,  2nd  rank  gênerai  standing  ;  Prize  in  Classics. 
Wilson,  John,  2ud  rank  gênerai  standing.  Morrison,  John,  Prize  in 
Hebrew.  Perrigo,  Jas,  Ist  Prize  for  Collection  of  Plants. 
Passed  the  Sessimial  Examination. 

Bethune,  McDuff,   Brown,   Stewart,   Chapman,  Anderson,  Wilson, 
Huit,  Tabb,  Perrigo,  Morrison,  Beckett,  McLeod. 
Second  Year. 

Holiday,  Caleb  (High  School).  Ist  rank  gênerai  standing.  Archi- 
bald,  John  (Nova  Scotia).  2nd  rank  gênerai  standing  ;  Prize  in 
Botany.  Brown,  C.  E.  C.  (Lennoxville).  Ist  rank  Honours  in  Mathe- 
matics,  and  Prize.     Duncau,  Alex.,  Prize  in  German. 


First 


Brooke,    Charles    A.   (Lenno.\\iIU 
Prize  in  Classics;  Prize   m  Iv.j    -lu 
2nd  rank  Honoursin  Mal!  ■ 
ing  ;   Prize   in  Classics;    1'  Il 

School),  2d  rank  gênerai  .=l,i..U;u„  ,  i'i 
Spong,  J.  J.  R.  (High  School).     Pri; 

Passed  the  Sessional  Examination 


it  rank  gênerai  standing  ; 
er,  William,  (High  School) 
ize;  Ist  rank  gênerai  stand- 
.  Laing,  Robert  (Normal 
1  History  ;  Prize  in  English. 
Chemistry. 


Brooke, 
Wood. 


Marier,   Laing,  T.  Wood,   Spong,  Mitchell,   Slack,  F.  0. 


STANDING  OF  STVI 


IN  THE  SEVERAL  CLASSES. 


Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  English  Literature. 

Ordinary  B.  A.  Examination. — (Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  and 
English  Literature.) — Class  Ist  :  Krans.  Class  2nd  :  McOuat,  Gibb, 
Fowler. 

Third  Year. — (Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  and  English  Litera- 
ture.) Class  Ist  :  McDuff  (prize)  ;  Browne,  Wilson,  Bethune  and 
Stewart,  equal.   Tabb,  McLeod,  Morrison.    Class  3rd  :  Hait,  Beckett. 

Second  Year. — (Logic).  Class  Ist  :  Archibald.   Class  2nd  :  Holiday, 


Carmichael.  Class  3rd:  Duncan ,  C.  E.  Brown,  Fraser,  Poster. 
(English.)— Class  Ist  :  Holiday.  Class  2nd  :  Carmichael,  Archibald 
and  Fraser,  equal.     Class  3rd  :  Duncan,  C.  E.  C.  Brown,  Poster. 

First  Year. — (English  and  Logic.) — Class  Ist  :  Laing  (prize),  Brooks 
(prize),  Thos.  F.  Wood,  Marier.  Class  2nd:  Mitchell,  Spong,  Hindley, 
G.  Brown.   Class  3rd  ;   Slack,  F.  0.  Wood,  Dart,  Kennedy. 

Uonour  Examinations. 
B.  A.  Honour  Examinations  in  English  Literature. — (First  Rank.) 
Edward  H.  Krans. 

CLASSICS  AND  HISTORT. 

Ordinary  B.  A.  Examination. — (Greek.) — Class  Ist  :  Brewster- 
Class  2nd  :   Gibb.     (Latin.)— Class  Ist  :  Brewster.     Class  2nd  :  Gibb. 

Third  Year. — (Greek.) — Class  Ist  :  Bethune  (prize),  Anderson, 
McDuff;  Chipman  and  Wilson,  equal;  Browne  and  Stewart,  equal. 
Class  2nd  :  Havt,  Court  ;  Morrison  and  Perrigo,  equal.  Class  3rd  : 
Tabb,  Beckett.  (Latin). — Class  Ist:  Anderson  (prize);  Bethune  and 
Wilson,  equal  ;  Browne,  McDuff  and  Stewart,  equal  ;  Chipman.  Class 
2nd  :  Hart,  Court  ;  Perrigo  and  Tabb,  equal  ;  Morrison.  Class  3rd  : 
McLeod,  Beckett. 

Second  Year. — (Greek.) — Class  Ist:  Holiday,  Archibald.  Class 
2nd  :  Fraser,  Duncan,  Carmichael.  Class  3rd  :  Poster.  (Latin.)  Class 
Ist:  Holiday.  Class  2nd:  Archibald;  Duncan  and  Fraser,  equal; 
Taylor,  Carmichael.     Class  3id  :   Poster,  Brown. 

First  Year. — (Greek.) — Class  Ist  :  Brooks  (prize).  Marier.  Class 
2nd  :  T.  Franklin  Wood.  Class  3id  :  Mitchell,  Slack,  Spong,  Laing, 
Dart,  Clark;  Hindley  and  F.  0.  Wood,  equal;  Kennedy.— (Latin.)— 
Class  Ist:  Brooks  and  Marier  (prize),  equal';  T.  F.  Wood.  CJlass  2nd: 
Laing,  Slack,  Mitchell,  Spong.  Class  3rd  :  P.  O.  Wood,  Clark,  Dart, 
Kennedy. — (History  of  (jreece.)— Class  Ist:  Laing  (prize)  ;  Marier, 
Spong,  Brooks,  Mitchell,  T.  Franklin  Wood.  Class  2nd  :  Hindley 
and  P.  0.  Wood,  equal.  Class  3rd  ;  Clark,  Dart,  Baynes. 
Honour  Examinations. 

B.  A.  Honours. — {First  Rank.) — William  Brewster. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  NATFRAL  PHILOSOPHT. 

Ordinary  B.  A.  Examination. — Class  Ist:  James  D.  Morrison' 
Gibb.     Class  2nd  :   none.     Class  3rd  :   Brewster. 

Third  Year.— Class  Ist:  Bethune,  McDuff,  Tabb,  Stewart.  Class 
2nd  :  Hart,  Arthur  Browne,  Wilson,  John  Morrison,  Anderson,  C. 
Chipman.     Class  3rd  :    Perrigo,  Beckett,  McLeod. 

Second  Year.— Class  Ist  :  C.  E.  C.  Brown,  Holiday,  Fraser.  Class 
2nd:  Archibald,  Carmichael.     Class  3rd:  Duncan. 

First  Year.— Class  Ist  :  Brooks,  Marier,  Laing.  Class  2nd  :  T.  F. 
Wood,  Mitchell,  Kennedy.  Class  3rd:  Spong,  G.  Brown,*  F.  0. 
Wood,  Slack,  Baynes. 

Honour  Examinations. 
Second  Year. — C.  E.  C.  Brown,  Ist  Rank  Honours  and  Prize. 
Fisrt  Year. — William  Marier,  2nd  :   Rank  Honours  and  Prize. 

NATfRAL    SCIENCE. 

Ordinary  B.  A.  Examination. — (Geology  and  Mineralogy.) — Class 
Ist  :  Morrison,  Fowler,  McOuat.     Class  3rd  :    Gibb,  Krans. 

Third  Year. — (Zoology.) — Class  Ist  :  Bethune  and  Browne,  equal 
(prize);  McDuff  (2ud  prize  for  collection  of  plants);  Perrigo  (Ist 
prize  for  collection  of  plants).  Class  2nd:  Chipman,  Stewart,  Beckett, 
Tabb.  Class  3rd  :  McLeod  and  Anderson,  equal  ;  Hart,  Morrison, 
Wilson,  Court. 

Second  Year. — (Botany.) — Class  Ist  :  Archibald  (prize)  ;  C.  B. 
Brown,  Duncan,  G.  Brown.'  Class  3rd:  Holiday,  Poster,  Fraser,  Hall. 

First  Year. — (Chemistry.) — Class  Ist  :  G.  Brown  (Partial  Student)  ; 
Spong  (prize),  Laing.  Class  2nd  :  Brook,  Dart,  Mitchell,  Marier, 
Hindley.  Class  3id  :  Baynes,  F.  Woods,  T.  Clark,  Kennedy,  Slack, 
F.  0.  Wood. 

Uonour  Examinations. 

B.  A.  Honours. — First  Rank. — James  Morrison,  William  Fowler, 
Walter  McOuat. 


ThiidYear. — Advanced  Course. — Class  Ist:  Bethune  (prize).  Clas. 
2nd  :  Perrigo,  McDuff,  Hart.  Class  3rd  :  Tabb.  Elementary  Courses 
— Class  Ist:  Browne.    Class  2nd  :  none.    Class  3rd  :  Wilson,  McLeod. 

Second  Year. — Advanced  Course. — Class  Ist  :  Holiday.  Class  2nd  : 
none.  Class  3rd:  none.  Elementary  Course. — Class  Ist;  Fraser, 
Archibald.     Class  2ud  :   Brown,  Hall.     Class  3rd  :  none. 


'  Partial  and  Occasional  Students. 
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Third  Year. — Classlst:  Chipman  (prize). — Class2nd:  Anderson. 
Class  3vd:   Court. 

Second  Year. — Class  Ist  :  Duncan  (prize).  Class  2iid  :  Taylor.* 
Class  3rd  :  Foster. 


Senior  Class. — Steward,  Hart. 

Intermediaie  Class. — Morrisou  (prize)  -,  Dixon.*  Douglass.* 
Junior  Class. — Marier  (prize)  ;   Jacksou.*   Laing,  Dart,    Mitchell 
and  Spong,  equal. 

DEGREES    IN   ARTS. 

The  degree  of  B.  A.  was  conferred  iipon  the  following  graduâtes  : — 

In  Honours.  t 
William  Brewster,  of  Montréal  ;  Wm.  Fowler,  of  Montréal  ;  Edward 
H.  Krans,  of  Frelighsburgh  ;  Walter  McOuat,  of  Chatham  ;  aud  Jas. 
Morrisonj  of  Waddington,  N.  Y. 

Oi-dinary. 

Class  Ist:  None.  Class  2nd  :  Charles  Gibb,  Montréal.  Class  3rd  : 
None. 

Me  G  m  CoUoje. 

Class  Ist  :  Caleb  Holiday.  Class  2nd  :  John  Archibald,  George  B. 
Fraser,  James  Carmichael.  Chas.  E.  C.  Brown,  aud  Alexander  Dun- 
can.    Class  3rd  :   None. 


Class  Ist  :  John  McKenzie.  Class  2ad  :  John  McD.  Patterson.  Class 
3rd  :  Wm.  S.  Russell. 

Edward  H.  Krans  was  the  graduate  selected  to  read  the  valedictory, 
■which,  both  in  spirit  and  language,  did  him  great  crédit.  He  was 
frequently  applauded. 

The  degree  of  M.  A.  was  now  conferred  on  Mr.  Gilman. 

Professor  Johnson  now  addressed  the  graduâtes  in  brief  and 
éloquent  terms.  He  said  that  this  day  would  be  an  era  in  their  lives, 
the  remembrance  of  which  would  uot  soon  pass  away.  Among  the 
incidents  of  to-day  was  their  promise  that  they  would  eudeavour  to  do 
honour  to  this  Uuiversity,  and  préserve  its  diguity.  He  desired  tolay 
before  them  what  this  promise  involved,  and  the  safest  way  in  which 
it  might  be  fulfilled.  The  leamed  Professor  now  glanced  at  the  high 
importance  of  the  existence  of  Universities  for  both  the  progress  and 
maintenance  of  civilization.  Every  university  had  spécial  claims  on 
its  own  graduâtes.  Institutions  of  this  kind  were  distributaries  of 
knowledge  to  the  commuuity — educating  the  educators.  The  leaders 
in  ail  walks  of  life  hère  received  their  training,  and  those  who  had 
never  been  within  the  walls  uf  a  university  had  neverthelcss  been 
consciously  or  unconsciously  intluenced  by  the  knowledge  and  training 
therein  imparted.  From  them  came  the  masters  of  ail  the  higher 
schools  of  the  country  from  which  went  out  masters  for  the  inferior 
schools.  We  thus  saw  how  universities  acted  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  éducation.  Then  again,  universities  had  been  always 
the  receivers,  distributors,  and  preservers  of  knowledge.  Thelearned 
Professor  forcibly  pointed  out  the  bénéficiai  etfecta  of  éducation  in  the 
différent  nations,  observing  that  the  origin  of  universities  was  co- 
ïncident with  the  termination  of  the  dark  âges,  and  went  on  to  show  how 
the  graduâtes  best  preserved  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  university, 
namely,  by  their  exemplary  conduct  in  life.  He  also  ably  commented 
upon  the  common  error  involved  in  expecting  that  university-bred 
men  should  know  everything,  and  warned  the  graduâtes  against  tacitly 
or  openly  countenancing  such  an  idea,  as  personswho  did  so  had  their 
ignorance  of  raany  things  invariably  exposed.  The  object  of  university 
training  was  chieHy  to  train  the  mind  and  develope  ail  the  faculties  in 
due  proportion.  Another  and  subordinate  object  was  to  store  the 
mind  with  varied  knowledge.  The  course  of  studies  hère  was  calculated 
to  impress  those  trnths  on  the  minds  of  pupils.  The  good  eff'ects  of 
this  training  of  the  mind  were  visible  in  reasonableness  of  thought, 
correctness  and  steadiness  of  view,  and  would  manifest  themseîves 
afterwards  in  ail  branches  of  intellectual  occupation.  The  speaker 
now  touched  upon  the  vices  and  defects  which  characterised  the  minds 
of  those  not  trained  in  institutions  of  learning,  a  jjrominent  vice  beino- 
over  confidence  and  presnmptiou.  He  warned  the  graduâtes  of  makin° 
pretence  of  what  they  did  not  know,  or  of  trying  to  acquire  a  smattering 
of  everything,  advising  them  to  acquire  thoroughly  that  to  which  they 
applied  their  minds.  He  congratulated  them  on  the  completion  of 
their  course  with  such  crédit  to  themseîves  and  satisfaction  to  their 
professors,  and  referred  to  the  many  blessings  and  advantages  for  which 


t  The  order  in  the  Honour  List  does  not  imply  relative  standing. 


they  should  be  grateful,  particularly  those  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
while  their  neighbours  were  suffering  the  horrors  of  war.  They  owed 
many  of  thèse  blessings  to  being  British  subjects,  and  should  ever 
cherish  sentiments  of  loyalty,  for  which  Canada  had  always  been 
distinguished.  They  should  always  love  our  glorious  constitution, 
under  which  ail  enjoyed  equal  justice,  none  daring  to  make  them 
afraid — neither  the  tyrant  monarch,  nor  the  still  worse  tyrant  mob. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Hatch,  of  Morrin  Collège,  now  came  forward 
and  said  he  scarcely  knew  what  topics  to  discuss  on  such  an  occasion. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  he  might  congratulate.  Montréal  on  its 
University,  of  which  it  ought  to  be  proud.  But  he  lamented  that  the 
number  of  graduâtes  and  students  was  not  in  proportion  as  it  should 
be.  There  were  many  causes  which  deterred  young  men,  one  of  which 
was  a  doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  a  university  éducation,  and  whether 
the  expense,  labour  and  time  expended  were  adequately  rewarded. 
The  rush  among  young  men  to  take  part  in  the  active  business  of  life 
was  doubtless  detrimental  to  learning.  It  was  too  much  the  custom 
to  look  on  business  as  the  end  of  life,  and  to  be  content  to  look  forward 
to  compétence  and  a  respectable  position.  It  was  also  thought  that 
the  object  of  a  university  éducation  was  to  fill  men's  headswith  know- 
ledge, which  might  possibly  be  obtained  from  the  private  study  of 
books.  The  real  object  was  not  so  much  to  give  knowledge  as  power — 
to  give  the  student  ability  to  grasp  any  subject.  The  great  élément 
in  university  learning  was  method — to  cast  the  student  in  a  form  and 
mould  which  could  not  be  attained  elsewheie,  and  made  him  a  better 
and  an  abler  man.  In  Morrin  Collège  there  were  only  three  Professors, 
yet  with  thèse  and  the  one  course  to  which  they  were  limited,  he 
believed  they  were  doing  a  true  work  in  giving  students  this  power  of 
grasping  any  subject  that  came  before  them.  He  trusted  the  time 
would  come  when  McGill  University  would  hâve  a  collège  in  each 
important  divison  of  the  country,  and  when  there  would  be  no  diflfereuce 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Protestant  éducation — and  when  there 
would  be  only  one  Protestant  University  in  Lower  Canada,  thus 
giving  degrees  and  raising  the  standard  of  éducation.  In  the  political 
changes  about  to  take  place  in  the  country,  there  might  be  dangers  in 
the  future,  but  if  McGill  University  went  on  with  her  présent  work  and 
continued  in  the  right  path,  she  might  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  public 
benefactor.  He  believed  those  who  had  this  increase  of  mental  grasp 
would  be  the  ones  who  would  take  important  positions  in  the  couutry, 
which  he  trusted  would  become  bright,  glorious  and  free. 

HONORARY    DEGREES 

Were  now  conferred  as  foUows  : 

Arts.— Charles  F.  A.  Markgraf,  Prof.  German  Language. 

Laws.— T.  Sterry  Hunt,  M.  A.,  TES. 

Principal  Dawson,  who  made  the  above  anuouncement  in  terms  very 
complimentary  to  the  gentlemen  honored,  stated  that  the  Congrega- 
tional  Collège  of  B.  N.  A.  had  been  aifiliated  to  McGill  University 
during  the  year.  They  had  no  Theological  Faculty  in  the  University, 
and  could  not  bave  one  as  at  présent  constituted,  but  could  hâve 
something  larger  and  better,  viz.,  a  connection  with  any  dénomination 
which  chose  to  affiliate  its  theological  institution  with  the  University. 
In  this  way  and  by  this  means  Theological  students  could  hère  receive 
their  training  in  Arts  which  would  reduce  the  expenses  to  the  Theolo- 
gical establishment,  which  would  only  be  required  to  maintain  a 
Theological  chair.  He  would  like  to  sec  afBliated  collèges  representing 
ail  the  Protestant  dénominations  in  the  country.  Till  this  occurred  we 
could  not  fill  the  high  place  we  might  take  in  providing  libéral  éduca- 
tion for  this  country.    (Applause.) 

Rev.  Dr.  Wilkes  now  delivered  an  able  aud  éloquent  address,  which 
was  frequently  applauded. 

A  bénédiction  having  been  pronounced,  the  proceedings  were 
adjourned  till  3  p.  m.  to-day. 


IVotices  or  Books  ae  d  Publications. 

Dawson.— Lament  for  the  Right  Rev.  James  Gillis,  D.D.,  and 
other  Poems  :  By  the  Rev.  JSneas  McD.  Dawson,  52  p.  Ottawa, 
1864. 

We  extract  from  the  notes  in  this  pamphlet  the  following  short  bio- 
graphical  sketch  of  the  late  Bishop  Gillis,  thiuking  it  will  be  equally 
interesting  to  our  Scotch  and   Franco-Canadian  readers  : 

Bishop  Gillis  was  virtually  though  not  titularly  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Ediuburgh  and  the  East  of  Scotland.  He  died  at  the  âge  of62.  "  His 
father  was  a  native  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,his  mothera  French-Cana- 
dian  ;  and  doubtless  his  lineage  on  the  mother's  side,  along  with  his 
early  training,  contributed  largely  to  make  him  so  much  of  a  French- 
man  as  he  was  in  appearance  and  manner.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1827,  consecrated  Bishop  ofLimyra  in  1838,  acted  for  several  yearsas 
I  coadjutor  of  the  late  Bishop  Carruthers,  and  since  thatgreatly  beloved 
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prelate's  death  has  aoted  as  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Eastern  District  of 


Scotland.    Bishop  Gillis  posscssed  great  geueral 


lishraents  and 


a  polished  manner  ;  and  though  very  zealous  for  Lis  Church,  he  had 
many  friends  and  admirers  differing  widely  from  him  in  opinion.  He 
was  eminent  as  an  orator  and  preacher,  not  only  in  EngUsli,  but  per- 
haps  even  more  in  French.  So  higlily  was  he  esteenied  as  a  French 
pulpit  orator,  that  he  was  lately  selected  liy  the  French  Bishops  to 
preach  before  the  Emperor  the  sermon  at  tlie  Commémoration  of 
Joan  of  Arc." 

Among  the  other  poems  we  notice  "  Tribute  to  the  late  Earl  of 
El°-in,"  "  St.  Andrew's  Day  at  Ottawa,"  "  Epistle  to  a  friend  at 
Edin^burgh  descriptive  of  Canada,"  and  a  beautiful  translation  of 
the  "Dies  Irœ,"  which  we  copy  in  this  number. 

EozooN  Canadexse. — 39  p.  8vo  ;  Montréal,  1865.  Lovell. 

This  is  a  report  of  papers  (with  additions)  from  the  QuarUrhj  Jour- 
nal of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  and  the  Canadian  Katu- 
ralisl,  by  Sir  Wm.  Logan  and  Drs.  Dawson,  Carpenter  and  Hunt  on 
a  recently  discoverd  species  of  organic  remains  occurring  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  rocks  of  Canada.  It  is  believed  that  this  discovery  will  help 
to  modify  some  of  the  geological  théories  now  in  vogue.  The  arti- 
cles are  iUustrated  with  a  plate  and  several  woodcuts. 

M  SREDITH. — Short  School  Time  with  Military  or  Naval  Drill,  in 
connection  especially  with  the  subject  of  au  efficient  Militia  System  ; 
Bv  E.  A.  Meredith,  LL.D.  ;  Svo,  26  p. 

'in  addition  to  the  information  contained  in  this  valuable  pamphlet, 
■we  may  state  that  drill  is  a  regular  part  of  the  exercises  in  the  three 
Normal  Schools  of  Lower  Canada  and  has  been  generally  introduced 
in  ail  the  Commou  Schools  taught  by  teachers  from  the  Normal  Schools, 
several  of  whom  are  Military  Instructors  under  the  sanction  of  the  Mili- 
tia Department  throughout  the  country.  We  copy  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Meredith' s  pamphlet  : 

"  Drilling  and  volunteering  hâve,  for  the  last  two  years,  been  the 
order  of  the  day  in  Canada,  and  most  men  under  fifty  and  some  over 
that  âge  bave  been  initiated  in  the  "  goose-step,"  and  learning  the 
mysteries  of  "  forming  fours."  If  from  our  drill  expérience  we  hav 
learued  nothing  more,  we  nmst  hâve  at  least  learned  this  lesson  :  that 
soldiers  are  not  made  in  a  day,  and  that  to  expect  to  make  an  efficient 
militia  by  drilling  men,  taken  from  the  plough  or  from  the  workshop, 
for  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  year  is  simply  absurd. 


Wm.  Stcrry  Hunt,  Esq.,  hâve  been  published  by  the  Minister  of  Agn 
culture  and  are  intended  for  distribution  at  the  Dublin  Exhibition. 
The  Catalogue  is  divided  into  six  parts,  comprisiug  the  divers  products 
exhibited  by  Canada,  viz.,  raw  materials,  machinery,  textures,  metallic 
products,  miscellaneous  manufactured  articles,  and  objecta  coming 
under  the  désignation  of  Fine  Arts. 

In  the  appcndix  we  notice  the  mention  of  a  complète  collection  of 
historical  photographs  by  Mr.  Livernois,  a  catalogue  of  books  bound 
by  Messrs.  Brousseau  and  Desbarats,  giving  an  insight  into  Canadian 
literature,  a  collection  of  the  Journals  of  Education  for  Lower  and 
Upper  Canada,  and  a  séries  of  school  books  published  by  Mr.  Lovell. 

Pkiii:\  '  i.  /■/.'//<■  d'Agriculture  pratique,  par  J.  F.  Perrault, 
ancien  /  '  '     .  pnlilié par  J.  Perraidt,  élève  de  V École  Grigiion. 

John  I.'         ,  !'         i,.r,  Montréal;   1865.— ISmo.,  196pp. 

Thu  ulj'j.L  ..itii.  Ueatise,  the  offspring  of  filial  dévotion,  will  be 
found  prautically  useful.  The  many  works  on  agriculture  and  the  art 
of  teaching  published  by  Mr.  Pen-ault,  ancestor  of  the  représen- 
tative for  Richelieu,  cannot  at  présent  be  readily  obtained,  compar- 
atively  few  copies  being  extant.  The  public  Tvill  therefore,  we  hâve 
no  doubt,  bail  with  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  the  above  republic- 
ation, the  first  of  a  séries  of  cheap  works  to  be  published  by  the  same 
éditer. 

Benjamin. — The  St.  Alban's  Raid,  or  Investigations  into  the  charges 
against  Lient.  Bennett  H.  Young  and  others.  John  Lovell,  Publisher, 
Montréal  ;  1865.— 8vo.,  480  pp. 

HoDGiNS. — A  School  History  of  Canada  and  of  the  other  British 
North  American  Provinces  ;  By  J.  S.  Hodgins.  John  Lovell,  Pub- 
lisher, Montréal  ;  1865.— 12mo.,  282  pp. 

An  abridgment  embellished  with  66  maps  and  woodcuts  and  con- 
taining  numerous  concise  statistical  and  chronological  tables  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  teachers  and  pupils  using  the 
work.  The  history  of  each  colony  is  given  separately,  geographical 
sketches  and  statistical  information  being  appended  in  each  case. 
Short  biographical  notices,  thrown  into  foot  notes,  occur  at  almost 
every  page.  The  whole  work  has  been  executed  with  great  ability 
and  précision,  and  altogether  reflects  crédit  on  Mr.  Hodgins,  who  is 
already  so  well  known  as  the  author  of  several  favorite  school  books. 

Wright. — The  Life  of  Major  General  Wolfe,  founded  on  original 


An  English  statesman  once  designated  the  militia  as  deposiiories    documents  and  illustrated  by  his  correspondence  ;  By  Robert  Wright. 


ofpanic.     And  the  great  Dryden  describes  the  militia  of  his  day  in 
tar  from  flattering  tenns,  as 

"  Moutbs  without  arms,  maintained  at  vast  expense. 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence." 
If  wedesire  to  bave  in  Canada  a  militia  the  opposite  of  this,  a  militia 
which  will  cost  us  little  ;  one  of  which  we  may  feel  proud  in  peace,  and 
upon  which  we  may  rely  with  confidence  in  time  of  war  ;  a  militia  in 
a  Word  which  will  recall  the  memories,  and  be  ready  to  repeat  the 
deeds  of  our  ancestors  in  1812,  we  must  see  that  our  sons,  while  at 
school,  learn  thoroughly  their  military  drill.  There  let  us  instruct 
them  in  the  first  rudiments  of  the  arts  of  war  as  well  as  peace.  There 
let  us  teach  them  to  regard  it  as  their  pride  as  well  as  their  duty  to  be 
ready,  aye  ready,  to  stand  forth,  when  the  need  comes,  to  do  or  die 
for  their  country.  There  let  us  imbue  them  with  that  high  and  noble 
patriotism,  that  spirit  of  intelligence  and  self-reliance  which,  aided  by 
physical  health  and  strength,  will  make  them  good  men,  good  citizens, 
and  good  soldiers,  the  ornament  at  once,  and  best  defence  of  their 
country." 

Stone. — The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  Baronet  ;  By 
William  L.  Stone,  Albany;  1865.— 2  vols.,  8vo.,  1094  pp.  With 
Portrait  and  Map. 

Sir  William  Johnson  acted  an  important  part  in  the  old  wars  of  this 
continent  in  connection  -with  the  great  influence  which  he  exercised 
over  the  Iroquois.  His  biography  will  find  an  appropriate  place  in 
every  collection  of  American  or  Canadian  history. 

Vambeby. — Travel  in  Central  Asia  ;  By  Arminius  Vambery.  New- 
York;  1865.— 8vo.,  493  pp.  Six  Plates. 

We  hâve  hère  the  strange  adventures  of  a  Hungarian,  a  member  of 
the  Pesth  Academy.  He  acquired  so  perfecta  maslery  of  the  language 
and  maiiners  of  Central  Asia  that,  disguised  as  a  Dervish,  he  was  en- 
abled  to  travel  through  the  country  without  his  incognito  being  sus- 
|K'cted  even  l)y  the  religious  commuuities  whose  outward  eharacteristics 
he  had  assuraed. 

HcNT. — Canada.  A  Geographical,  Agricultural  and  Mineralogical 
Sketch.  33  pp. — Catalogue  of  the  Canadian  Contributions  to  the  Dublin 
Exhibition.  39  pp. 

Thèse  pamphlets,  one  the  work  of  our  learned  chemist  and  geologist, 


Loudon;   1865.     Chapman  and  Hall,   Publishers, 
taken  from 


— 8vo.,   626  pp. 
$3,50. 

This  important  work  is  embellished  with  ; 
an  old  paiuting  in  which  Wolfe  has  a  more  youthful  i 
air  than  in  the  portraits  commonly  met  with.  A  new  history  of  the 
determined  efforts  put  forth  by  Great  Britain  to  conquer  Canada  is 
quite  apposite  at  a  time  when  English  statesmen  and  writers  openly 
discuss  the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  colony.  The  author  admits 
that  the  French  gênerai  used  every  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  massacre 
at  Fort  William  Henry,  and  treats  the  anecdote  of  the  farewell  dinner 
given  by  Pitt  to  Wolfe  as  alisurd,  although  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Lord  Temple. 


MONTHLY    SUMMARY 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
—  Two  bursaries  of  $50  each,  provided  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
are  open  to  compétition  for  the  course  of  agriculture  in  the  McGill  Univer- 
sity,  exempt  from  the  sessional  fee  of  $20  for  the  présent  session.  Can- 
didates must  be  at  least  16  years  of  âge,  of  good  moral  character 
and  possessing  ability  to  pass  the  Matriculation  Examination  in  Arith- 
metic  and  English.  Free  scholarships,  exempting  from  sessional  fées, 
will  aiso  be  given  to  students  who,  in  addition  to  the  above  course,  shall 
p  ass  the  Matriculation  Examination  in  mathematics  and  pursue  creditably 
the  collège  course  therein  for  one  or  two  sessions.  Applications  will  be 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  University  until  the  3rd  October  next 
when  the  course  will 


—  His  Lordship  the  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Kingston  and  Rev.  Mr.  Taschereau, 
rector  of  the  Laval  Cniversity,  arrived  at  Québec  by  the  Peruvian.  _  It 
will  be  remembered  that  theb  visit  to  Rome  had  référence  to  the  founding 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  University  at  Montréal.  The  décision  which  they 
bave  obtained  is  adverse  to  the  project. 

—  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  University  Normal  Department  of  Wis- 
consin  has  been  during  the  past  tenn  140.  It  is  said  that  Prof.  Allen  is  to 
resign  his  connection  with  the  University  at  the  close  of  the  next  term. 

The  friends  of  éducation  in  Wisconsin  are  making  vigorous  efforts  now 
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for  thc  establishment  of  an  independent  Normal  School.  They  find  it  does 
not  work  well  to  hare  the  Normal  School  an  appendage  of  another  insti- 
tution, hûwever  good  that  may  be.  They  are  certainly  right  in  attempting 
to  make  scbool-teaching  a  profession,  and  to  give  their  teachers  a  thorough 
professioual  traiuing.  We  kuow  of  no  surer  or  cheaper  way  of  attaining 
thèse  results  than  by  founding  good  Normal  Schools. 

The  Journal  of  Educatton  for  April  contains  Hon.  J.  L.  Piokard's  parting 
address  to  the  teachers  of  the  state.  The  subject  is,  '  Avoid  Extrêmes.' 
The  teaclier  should  avoid  extrêmes  in  dress  ;  in  the  estimate  he  puts  upon 
his  own  ability  ;  in  the  views  he  takes  of  the  character  of  his  work,  and  the 
character  of  his  pupils  ;  m  his  manner  of  teaching  and  in  the  matter  taught  ; 
in  the  discipline  of  the  school-room,  and  his  bearing  toward  his  pupils  and 
patrons.  The  address  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  Mr.  Pickard's  zealous  labors 
in  Wisconsin. — Illinois  Teacher. 

—  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Vermont  is  laboring  with 
great  zeal  and  success  in  that  state.  His  last  report  says  the  whole  number 
of  children  of  school  âge — i.  e.  between  the  âges  of  four  and  eighteen — is 
85,795  ;  showing  an  increase  of  533  over  1863.  Of  this  number  T3,259 
hâve  actually  attended  the  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  between  eighteen 
and  twenty  that  bave  attended  the  schools  is  2,765.  It  appears  that  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  pupUs  of  the  state  hâve  attended  any  other  than  the 
public  schools.  The  number  cf  teachers  employed  during  the  year  vras 
4,841.  The  average  wages  of  maie  teachers  was  $20.48,  of  female  teachers 
$8.16,  per  month.  The  report  advocates  the  consolidation  of  ail  the  collèges 
of  the  state. — Massachusetts  Teacher. 

—  We  hâve  examinedwith  interest  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  upon 
the  Coramon  Schools  of  New  Hamsphire.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
consists  of  the  County  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  Council,  and  reports  annually  to  the  Législature.  The 
Board  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  State  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School  and  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 
The  arguments  in  behalf  of  a  State  Normal  School  are  unanswerable,  and 
we  douht  not  will  be  beeded  by  the  General  Court. 

The  foUowing  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  leading  school  statistics  of 
the  state  :  Number  of  pupils  four  years  of  âge  and  upward,  attending  the 
school  not  less  than  two  weeks,  85,347  ;  average  attendance  during  the 
year,  52,550  ;  number  of  children  between  four  and  fourteen  not  attending 
school  anywhere,  3,470.  Average  monthly  wages  of  maie  teachers,  $24. 
77  ;  of  female  teachers,  $15.48.  Number  of  maie  teachers  employed,  861  : 
of  female  teachers,  3,166.  Teachers  unsuccessful,  154.  School-houses 
unfit  for  use,  504.  Average  length  of  summer  schools  in  weeks,  10.81  ;  of 
winter  schools,  10.86. — lowa  Instructor  and  School  Journal. 

—  While  the  old  Bay  State  Massachusetts  takes  so  much  interest  in  the 
cause  of  éducation  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  every  other  good 
thing,  for  that  matter,  still  she  preaches  not  by  precept  alone,  but  also  by 
example.  The  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  his  report,  says  :  "  No 
year  of  my  service  for  the  Board  has  furnished  stronger  évidence  of  the 
growing  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  cause  of  popular  éducation. 
'  Come  what  may,  we  must  hold  on  to  our  schools — the  source  of  our 
strength  and  prosperity  alike  in  peace  or  war,'  is  the  sentiment  which  I 
hâve  every  where  met.  This  increasing  interest  and  progress  hâve  been 
evinced,  not  only  by  the  marked  increase  in  appropriations,  but  by  a  better 
public  sentiment,  a  more  intelligent  appréciation  of  schools  ;  by  the  décline 
of  the  district  System,  and  the  conséquent  advancement  in  the  gradation 
and  classification  of  the  schools  ;  by  the  érection  of  improved,  and 
cases  costly,  school-houses,  and  the  introduction  of  better  school  furniture, 
in  the  face  of  war  taxes  and  high  priées  ;  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
high  schools,  town  libraries,  and  superintendeufs  of  schools  ;  by  the 
creased  demand  for  graduâtes  of  our  Normal  Schools,  the  greater  number 
of  female  teachers,  and  the  conséquent  greater  permaneney  of  teachers,  and 
adoption  of  wiser  and  milder  methods  of  school-government  ;  by  the  wider 
introduction  of  calisthenics  and  vocal  gj-mnastics,  and  of  object  tessons 
and  instruction  in  common  things." 

We  extract  the  foUowing  statistics  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 

Education  : — 

The  présent  number  of  public  schools 4,675 

Increase  for  the  year 49 

Number  of  persons  in  the  state  between  five  and  fifteen  years 
of  âge  May  1,  1863 

Ratio  of  mean  average  attendance  for  the  year  to  the  whole 
number  of  persons  between  the  âges  of  five  and  fifteen. . . 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  summer 

"         "         "         "        winter 5,476 

Average  length  of  public  schools,  7  months  and  19  days. 

Average  wages  of  maie  teachers  per  month $46.73 

"  "  female  teachers  per  month 19.37 

Aggregate  expenditure  for  the  year  on  public  schools,  exclu- 
sive of  the  cost  of  books  and  school-houses $1,679,700.24 

Increase  of  aggregate  expenditure  on  public  schools $112,750.76 

Average  expenditure  for  each  person  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  âge $6.95 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  four  Normal  Schools 

during  the  year 5gl 

Number  of  graduâtes 155 

— Illinois  Teacher. 


241,644 


5,408 


—  It  would  appear  by  a  report  to  the  French  Government  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Normal  school  at  Algiers  that  there  were  in  the  colony  231 
prhnary  schools  under  the  management  of  lay  teachers. 

I.ITERABY  INTELLIGENCE. 

—  The  Literary  Institute  of  St.  Sauveur,  Québec,  has  just  received  throngh 
the  hands  of  the  French  consul  a  haudsome  collection  of  books,  the  gift  of 
H.  I.  M.  the  Empress  of  thc  French. 

—  The  long  vacant  memberships  in  the  French  Acadcmy  hâve  just 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  M.  Camille  Doucet,  who  succeeds  M. 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  M.  Prévost  Paradol  who  replaces  M.  Ampère.  The 
first  appointed  is  a  dramatist  and  the  last  was  editor  of  the  Journal  des 
Débats. 

SCIEXTIFIC    IXTELLIGEXCE. 

—  According  to  the  Canadien  there  are  in  North  America  four  specics 
of  butterflies  whose  larvœ  produce  silk  that  may  be  turned  to  account  in 
manufactures  ;  they  are  the  Cecropia,  Ltina,  Polyphemus,  and  Promethea. 
Of  the  three  first,  which  are  ail  found  in  Lower  Canada,  the  Polyphemus  ia 
the  most  common.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  white  birch  and  other 
forest  trees,  and  can  resist  the  severest  cold  of  winter.  Towards  the  end 
of  summer  the  moth  of  this  species  weaves  its  cocoon  and  passes  into  the 
chrysalid  form,  only  emerging  from  its  retreat  as  a  perfect  insect  during 
the  first  warm  days  of  the  succeeding  suramer.  It  is  a  beautiful  nocturnal 
butterfiy,  resplendent  with  colors  the  most  varied  and  striking. 

NECROLOGICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  late  Mr.  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  part  of  Hardin  county,  Ky., 
which  is  now  included  in  Laura  county,  February  12,  1809.  His  ancestors, 
who  were  Quakers,  went  from  Berks  county,  Penn.,  to  Rockingham  county, 
Ta.,  and  from  thence  his  grandfather,  Abraham,  removed  with  his  family  to 
Kentucky  about  1782,  and  waskilled  by  Indiausin  1784.  Thomas  Lincoln, 
the  fatherof  Abraham,  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  in  1806  marned  Nancy 
Hanks,  also  a  Virginian.  In  1816  he  removed  with  his  family  to  what 
is  now  Spencer  county,  Ind.,  where  Abraham,  being  large  for  his  âge, 
was  put  to  work  with  an  axe  to  assist  in  clearing  away  the  forest,  and 
for  the  next  ten  years  was  mostly  occupied  in  hard  labour  on  his  father's 
farm.  He  went  to  school  at  intervais,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
about  a  year,  which  was  ail  the  school  éducation  he  ever  received.  At 
the  âge  of  nineteen  he  made  a  trip  to  New  Orléans  as  a  hired  hand  upon  a 
flat  boat.  In  March,  1830,  he  removed  with  his  father  from  Indiana,  and 
settled  in  Maçon  county,  111.,  where  he  helped  to  build  a  log  cabin  for  the 
family  home,  and  to  make  enough  rails  to  fence  ten  acres  of  land.  In  the 
foUowing  year  he  hired  hhnself  at  $12  a  month  to  assist  in  building  a  flat 
boat,  and  afterwards  in  taking  the  boat  to  New  Orléans.  On  his  return 
from  this  voyage  his  employer  put  him  in  charge  as  a  clerk  of  a  store  and 
mill  at  New  Salem,  then  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Monard  county,  111.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1832,  he  joined  a  volunleer 
Company,  and  to  his  surprise  was  elected  captain  of  it,  a  promotion  which 
he  says,  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  any  subséquent  success  in  life.  He 
served  for  three  months  in  the  campaign  and  on  his  return  was  in  the 
same  year  nominated  a  Whig  candidate  for  the  législature.  He  next  opened 
a  country  store,  which  was  not  prospérons,  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
New  Salem,  and  now  began  to  study  law  by  borrowiug  from  a  neighboring 
lawyer  books  in  the  evening  and  returning  them  in  the  morning.  The  sur- 
veyor  of  Sangamon  county  ofïering  to  députe  to  him  that  portion  of  his 
work  which  was  in  his  part  of  the  country,  Mr.  Lincoln  procured  a  compass 
and  chain  and  a  treatise  on  surveying,  and  did  the  work.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  to  the  législature,  and  was  re-elected  m  1836,  1838,  and  1840.  In 
1836  he  obtained  a  license  to  practise  law,  and  in  April,  1836,  removed 
to  Springfield,  and  opened  an  office  in  partnership  with  Major  John  F. 
Stuart.  He  rose  rapidly  to  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  was  especially 
eminent  as  an  advocate  in  jury  trials.  He  did  not,  however,  withdraw 
from  politics,  but  continued  for  many  years  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Whig 
party  in  Illinois.  He  was  presideutial  elector  in  behalf  of  Henry  Clay. 
In  1836  he  was  elected  a  représentative  in  Congress  from  the  central  district 
of  Illinois,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1847.  On 
Jan.  16,  1849,  he  oSèred  to  the  House  a  scheme  for  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  District  by  compensating  the  slave  owners  from  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  provided  a  majority  of  citizens  of  the  district  should  vote 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  proposed  act.  He  opposed  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  but  voted  for  the  loan  bill  to  enable  the  governmeût  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  Mexican  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  whig  national 
convention  of  1848,  and  advocated  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Taylor.  After 
the  expiration  of  his  congressional  term  Mr.  Lincoln  applied  himselfto 
his  profession  till  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  called  him  again 
into  the  political  arena.  At  the  republican  national  convention  in  1856, 
by  which  Col.  Fremont  was  nominated  for  président,  the  Ulinois  délégation 
ineffectually  urged  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency.  On 
June  2,  1858,  the  republican  State  convention  met  at  Springfield,  and 
unanimously  nominated  him  as  candidate  for  U.  S.  senator  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Douglas.  The  two  candidates  convassed  the  state  together,  speaking 
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on  the  same  day  at  the  same  place.  The  debate  was  conducted  with 
eminent  ability  on  both  sides,  and  cxcited  universal  interest.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  a  majority  of  more  than  4,000  on  the  popular  vote  over  Mr.  Douglas  ; 
but  the  latter  was  elected  senator  by  the  législature.  On  May  16,  1860 
the  republican  national  convention  met  at  Chicago,  and  on  May  18  bcgan 
to  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  président.  On  the  lirst  b.illot  Mr.  Seward 
received  I73J  ;  Mr.  Lincoln  102,  Mr.  Cameron  50J,  and  Mr.  Bâtes  48.  On 
the  second  ballot  Mr.  Seward  had  184J,  and  Mr.  Lincolu  181.  On  the 
third  ballot  Mr.  Lincoln  had  354  and  Mr.  Seward  IIOJ.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
subsequently  elected  Président  of  the  United  States  and  servcd  his  term 
of  four  years,  when  he  was  elected  in  opposition  to  Gen.  McClellan.  His 
career  since  his  first  élection  is  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  enlarge 
upon  it.  His  tragical  death  in  Ford's  Théâtre,  Washington,  might  well 
form  an  era  in  the  historj  of  the  American  Republic.—/,  qf  Ed.  U.  C. 

—  Dunbar  Ross,  Esquire,  died  at  his  résidence  in  Québec  on  the  IGth 
instant.  Mr.  Ross  was  one  of  the  leading  politicians  of  Lower  Canada  and 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Québec  bar.  He  was  born  at  Clonakilty, 
county  of  Cork  Ireland,  about  the  beginning  of  the  présent  century.  He 
was  therefore  about,  but  rather  above,  sbcty  tive  years  of  âge.  His  birth 
at  the  place  above  mentioned  was  accidentai,  his  family  being  Scotch.  He 
came  to  Canada  about  1819,  and  was  at  first  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits.  In  1829,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Prolhonotary  at  Québec,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835.  We  believe  that  one  of  the  circumstances 
that  brought  him  into  notice  was  his  having  been  appointed  judge  ad  hoc 
in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  a  case  in  which  the  Hon.  H.  Black  was  dis- 
qualified  to  sit,  and  having  rendered  a  very  elaborate  judgment  in  that 
hnportant  matter.  This  was  in  1845.  Mr.  Ross  who  -had  sided  with  the 
Lower  Canada  minority  previous  to  the  Union  of  the  Provinces  at  that 
time  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  majority  and  shared  the  political  fortunes  of 
the  Hon.  T.  C.  Aylwin  whose  professional  partner  he  was  for  some  time. 
He  successively  represented  the  counties  of  Megantic  and  of  Beauce  in  the 
Provincial  Parliament.  He  was  appointed  Soliciter  General  in  1853  a 
position  which  he  held  during  the  space  of  four  years.  ' 

Mr.  Ross  was  an  able  and  industrious  lawyer,  but  was  not  generally 
successful  as  a  parliamentary  debater.  He  was  a  good  scholar  and  a 
forcible  wnter.  We  havc  from  him  several  pamphlets  and  contributions 
to  the  political  press^  among  which  are  Letter  on  the  "  crise  "  Melcalft  by 
Zeno,  1847.  "  The  Seat  of  Government"  in  1847,  and  a  second  édition 
(enlarged)  of  the  same  in  1856.  Thèse  two  pamphlets  contaiu  an  able  and 
we  would  even  say  irréfutable  argument  in  fevour  of  Québec  as  the  seat  of 
government.  Mr.  Ross  also  translated  from  the  French  the  "  Manifeste  " 
of  the  Québec  Reform  Committee  in  1847.  He  leaves  an  unpublished 
pamphlet  on  Slavery.  He  was  an  active  and  energetic  man,  honorable  and 
independent,  standing  fast  by  his  friends  and  not  a  little  obnoxious  to  his 
adversaries.  He  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  helpless  state  from  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.  He  dies  poor  and  respected  by  ail.  Wheu  he  left  the  govern- 
ment he  refused  through  motives  of  delicacy  a  puisne  judgeship  which 
he  was  offered  by  his  political  friends. 

—  The  late  Richard  Cobden  was  the  son  of  a  Sussex  farmer,  where  he 
was  born  June  3,  1804.  Having  learned  the  business  of  a  salesman  in  the 
service  of  a  City  warehouse  in  the  Alanchester  trade,  he  early  removing  to 
Lancashhre,  set  up  there  for  himself  as  a  jjrinter  of  calicues,  and,  by  his 
skill  in  suiting  the  markets  and  by  his  fine  taste  in  patterns,  bccame,  in  a 
very  few  years,  one  of  the  most  thriving  manufacturer-  of  that  district.  He 
was  still  a  young  man.  He  had  made  up  for  the  want  of  a  University 
éducation  by  his  stidies  of  political  economy,  which  he  recommended  in 
after-life  as  providing  a  bott^-r  intcUectual  exercise  and  discipline  than  the 
exact  sciences.  His  accomplishments  were,  an  excellent  faculty  of  logical 
exposition,  with  a  rare  talent  of  finding  the  readiest  and  bapniest  illustra^ 
tions  of  his  argument,  and  a  perfect  mastery  of  clear  and  forcible  language 
m  writing  or  speaking.  He  was  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  indus- 
trious middle  and  lower  classes  of  England,  both  north  and  south.  Foreign 
trade  and  foreign  travel  soon  made  him  acquainted  with  the  différent 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  His  political  opinions  were 
early  formed.  His  task  was  to  become  one  of  the  leading  political  exccutors 
of  that  legacy  of  économie  science  which  the  Scottish  philosophers  of  the 
last  century  had  bequeathed.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth  appeared  to  his  mind  as  the  laws 

ofbodily  health— ^laws  of  Nature,  ordinances  of  Divine  authority which 

it  was  no  less  impious  than  foolish  to  withstand.  He  took  up,  therefore, 
the  vindication  of  those  principles,  almost  with  the  zeal  ef  an  apostle,  and 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  while  he  demanded  thcT  practical  observance  for  the 
relief  of  manufacturing  interests.  Such  were  the  antécédents  of  this 
eminent  public  man,  who  came  forward  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  as  the 
ablest  orator  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Leagiie,  himself  a  capitalist,  a  large 
employer  of  labor,  and  a  successful  mercantile  adventurer,  who  could 
speak  with  sure  knowledge  of  the  opérations  of  industry  and  trade. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Cobden  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  Free 
Trade,  because  of  its  necessity  to  the  working  men  of  England.  The  ques- 
tion became,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  so  ominous  that  fiirther  résistance  to 
the  poi)ular  deraands  might  hâve  resulted  in  a  national  calamity.  Not 
only  had  Lancashire  made  up  its  mind,  not  only  had  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  Lomlon,  aftor  long  hésitation,  become  thoroughlv  conviuced 
upon    the  subject— not  only  were    the    raaks  of  the  Anti-Corn   Law 


League  swelled  daily  by  fresh  recruits,  but  in  the  agricultural  counties 
themselves  there  were  torch-light  meetings  of  laborers,  who  declared  that, 
corne  what  might  of  Free  Trade,  Protection  was  not  even  giving  them 
bread.  Sir  Robert  Peel  saw  that  the  time  for  concession  had  arrived  ; 
he  had  long  been  inclining  in  theory  toward  the  change,  and  his  essentially 
practical  mind  now  perceived  that,  whatever  might  happen  to  his  party  or 
himself,  Free  Trade  must  become  the  law  of  thè  land.  On  the  26th  June, 
1846,  the  Corn  Law  Repeal  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent;  and  the  great 
Minister,  as  he  finally  retired  from  office  amidst  the  blesslngs  of  a  people 
and  the  curses  of  a  faction,  owned  that  to  Richard  Cobden  was  the  chief 
meed  of  merit  due.  A  great  mark  of  public  favor  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  country  men.  His  fortune  had  suffered  by  his  dévotion  to  politics, 
and  a  spleudid  subscription  of  £60,000  was  raised  by  his  admirers,  with 
which  he  purchased  an  estate  near  his  native  town.  Shortly  afterward  he 
rethed  altogether  from  public  life.  His  health  was  shattered,  aid  it  was 
hoped  that  repose  might  restore  him — a  hope  that  was  ent^rtained  until 
almost  the  last  day.  In  April,  1859,  without  any  solicitation  of  his  own, 
the  electors  of  Rochdale  recalled  him  to  public  life,  and  his  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons  was  welcomed  by  men  of  ail  parties.  \or  was  it  long 
before  he  again  had  it  in  his  power  to  confer  a  superb  service  upon  the 
country.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  concluded  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France  ;  and,  however  opinions  may  bave  diSered  as  to  some 
détails  of  that  great  agreement,  there  was  no  doubt  that  tlie  illustrions 
free-trader  had  added  another  to  his  many  claims  upon  public  gratitude. 
The  negotiation  of  the  Treaty,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  the  crowning 
act  of  his  political  life.  The  very  earnestness  with  which  he  had  main- 
tained  certain  rather  unpopular  items  of  his  creed  had  always  excluded 
him  from  office.  He  had  many  sorrows  and  afflictions,  of  which  the  public 
were  scarcely  cognizant  ;  and  he  found  his  chief  reward  in  the  sensé  of 
duty  performed.  He  began  to  speak  less  frequently  in  Parliament.  His 
last  great  speech  was  delivered  in  the  mémorable  Danish  debate  of  1864  ; 
and  it  sufficiently  proved  that  he  had  lost  very  little  of  his  trenchant  vigor 
or  of  his  uncompromising  love  for  truth.  What  Pcel  said  of  Palmerston, 
even  Palmerston's  more  récent  antagonists  might  hâve  said  of  Cobden, 
"  We  are  ail  proud  of  him.'"  He  was  still  sanguine  of  recovery,  it  i.s  said  ; 
he  made  sure  that  a  few  days  of  warm  weather  would  restore  hkn  to 
health  ;  but  the  days  of  warm  weather  did  not  corne  ;  he  gradually  grew 
worse,  and  at  a  quarter  past  e'even  on  Sunday  morning,  Ai)ril  2,  at  the 
âge  of  sixty-one,  he  expired.  The  immédiate  cause  of  his  death  is  said  to 
bave  been  bronchitis. 

MISCELLANEOCS    ISTELLIGESCE. 

—  The  King  of  Italy  bas  appointed  a  commission  to  révise  the  laws 
affecting  the  literary  and  artistic  interests  of  his  kingdom.  Manzoni  and 
Verdi  will  take  a  part  in  the  labor  of  revision. 

—  Some  interesting  statistics  as  to  geographical  distribution  of  health 
and  disease  hâve  been  published.  According  to  thèse  the  chances  of 
longevity  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  more  northerly  latitudes.  Near  the 
top  of  the  scale  are  Norway,  Sweden  and  parts  of  England.  Of  cities, 
Vienna  stands  the  lowest,  and  the  highest  is  London.  A  cool  or  cold 
climate  near  the  sea  is  the  most  favorable  for  longevity.  While  formerly 
one  out  of  every  thirty  of  the  population  of  England,  France,  and  Germany 
diid  in  each  year,  now  the  average  is  one  in  forty-five.  The  chances  of 
life  in  England  hâve  nearly  doubled  within  eight  years. — J.  of  E.for  U.  C. 

—  The  Queen  with  ber  natural  kindness  of  heart  is  concerned  at  the  large 
number  of  accidents  tvhich  bave  taken  place  on  railway  Unes  centring  in 
London,  and  bas  written  a  letter  addressed  to  the  directors  of  those 
companies.  Her  Majesty's  remarks  will  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to 
railways  in  this  country.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  déplorable  accidents 
happening  in  this  country  are  the  resuit  of  carelessness,  and  it  behoves 
the  managers  of  railways  and  those  in  charge  of  the  running  of  trams  to 
use  the  utmost  caution  and  diligence.  Particularly  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  for  the  next  three  months  is  extra  care  absolutely  necessary. 
The  number  of  track-men  should  be  increased,  and  made  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  broken  raUs.     The  Queeu's  letter  is  as  foUows  : — 

"  Sir  Charles  Phipps  bas  received  the  commands  of  Her  Majesty  the 

Queen  to  call  the  attention  of  the  directors  of  the to  the  increasing 

number  of  accidents  which  bave  lately  occurred  upon  différent  Unes  of 
raiU'oad,  and  to  express  Her  Majesty's  wannest  hope  that  the  directors  of 

the will  carefuUy  consider  every  means  of  guarding  against  thèse 

misfortunes,  which  are  not  at  ail  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  railway 
travellmg. 

"  It  is  not  for  her  own  safety  that  the  Queen  bas  wished  to  provide  in  , 
thus  calling  the  attention  of  the  company  to  the  late  disasters.  Her 
.Majesty  is  aware  that  when  she  travels  extraordinary  précautions  are 
taken  ;  but  it  is  onaccount  of  her  family,  of  those  travelling  upon  her  ser- 
vice, and  of  her  people  generally,  that  she  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
same  security  may  be  insured  for  ail  as  is  so  carefully  provided  for  herself. 

"  The  Que'en  hôpes  it  is  unnecessary  for  her  to  recall  to  the  recollection 
of  the  railway  directors  the  heavy  responsibility  which  they  bave  assumed 
since  they  bave  succeeded  in  securing  the  monopoly  of  the  means  of  tra- 
velling of  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  couutry.  Osborne,  Dec.  27, 
1864."— ft. 
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(Written  for  the  Journal  of  Education). 
A  CHILD'S  TREASURES. 

BY   MBS.   lEPKOHON. 

Thou  art  home  at  last,  my  darling  one, 
Plushed  and  tii-ed  with  thy  play, 
From  morning  dawn  until  setting  sun 
Hast  thou  been  at  sport  away  ; 
And  thy  steps  are  weary — hot  thy  brow, 
Yet  thine  eyes  with  joy  are  bright  ; 
Ah  !  I  read  the  riddle,  show  me  now 
The  treasures  thou  graspest  tight. 


A  pretty  pebble — a  tiny  shell, 

A  feather  by  wild  bird  cast  ; 

Gay  fiowers  gathered  in  forest  dell, 

Already  withering  fast  ; 

Four  speckled  eggs  in  a  tiny  nest, 

Thy  last  and  thy  greatest  prize, 

Such  the  things  that  fiU  with  joy  thy  breast, 

And  laughiug  light  thine  eyes. 

Well,  child,  what  right  hâve  I  to  smile 
And  whisper,  too  dearly  bought 
By  wand'ring  many  a  weary  mile — 
Dust,  beat  and  toilsome  thought  ; 
For  we  children  of  maturer  y ears 
Task  aching  heart  and  brain, 
Waste  yearning  hopes  and  anxious  fears 
Upon  baubles  just  as  vain. 


For  empty  title,  ribbon  or  star, 

For  worshipped  and  much  sought  gold, 

How  men  wÛl  struggle  at  home — afar — 

And  suffer  toils  untold  ; 

Plodding  their  narrow,  earth-bound  way 

'Mid  care  and  restless  strife, 

Wasting,  ah  !  more  than  one  short  day, 

Losing  an  entire  life  ! 

And  thou,  fair  child,  with  to-morrow's  dawn 

Wilt  rise  again,  calm — glad — 

To  cuU  wild  flowers,  mid  wood  and  lawn, 

Untroubled  by  feeling  sad. 

But,  alas  I  the  worldly  wise  of  earth, 

Wlien  life's  last  bonds  are  riven, 

Will  find  that  for  things  of  meauest  worth, 

They've  lost  both  Life  and  Heaven. 


THE  INFANT'S  DREAJT. 

0  cradle  me  on  thy  knee,  mamma, 

And  sing  me  the  holy  strain 
That  soothed  me  last,  as  you  fondly  press'd 
My  glowing  cheek  to  your  soft  white  breast  ; 
For  I  saw  a  scène,  wliile  I  slumbered  last, 

That  I  fain  would  see  again,  mamma, 

That  I  fain  would  see  again. 

And  smile  as  you  then  did  smile,  mamma, 

And  weep  as  you  then  did  weep  ; 
Then  fix  on  me  thy  glistening  eye. 

And  gaze,  and  gaze,  till  the  tear  be  dry  ; 
Then  rock  me  gently,  and  sing  and  sigh, 

Till  you  lull  me  fast  asleep,  mamma  ; 

TiU  you  luU  me  fast  asleep. 


For  I  dreamed  a  heavenly  dream, 

While  slumbering  on  thy  knee, 
And  I  lived  in  a  land  where  forms  divine, 
In  kingdoms  of  glory  eternally  shine. 
And  the  world  I  would  give,  if  the  world  were  mine, 

Again  that  land  to  see,  mamma  ; 

Again  that  land  to  see. 

I  fancied  we  roamed  in  a  wood,  mamma, 

And  we  rested  under  a  bough  ; 
When  near  me  a  butterfly  flaunted  in  pride, 
And  I  chased  it  away  through  the  forest  wide  ; 
But  the  night  came  on,  I  had  lost  my  guide, 

And  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  mamma  ; 

And  I  knew  not  what  to  do. 
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ily  lieart  grew  sick  with  fear,  mamma, 

And  loudly  I  wept  for  tliee  ; 
But  a  white-robed  maiden  appeared  in  the  air, 
And  she  flung  back  tlie  curls  of  her  golden  bail-, 
And  she  kissed  me  softly  ère  I  was  aware, 

Saying,  "  Corne,  pretty  babe,  with  m 

Saying,  "  Corne,  pretty  babe,  with  me, 

Jly  tears  and  fears  she  quelled,  mamma. 

And  she  led  me  far  away  ; 
We  entered  the  door  of  a  dark,  dark  tomb, 
And  passed  through  a  long,  long  Tault  of  gloom, 
Then  opened  our  eyes  in  a  land  of  bloom, 

And  a  sky  of  endless  day,  mamma  ; 

And  a  sky  of  endless  day. 

And  hearenly  forms  -were  there,  mamma, 

And  loTely  cherubs  bright  ; 
They  smiled  when  they  saw  me,  but  I  was  amazed. 
And,  -n-ondering,  around  me  gazed,  and  gazed, 
While  songs  were  heard,  and  sunny  robes  blazed. 

Ail  glorious  in  the  land  of  light,  mamma  ; 

AU  glorious  in  the  land  of  light. 

But  soon  came  a  shining  throng,  mamma, 

Of  white-winged  babes  to  me  ; 
Their  eyes  looked  love,  and  their  sweet  lips  smiled. 
For  they  marvelled  to  meet  with  an  earth-horn  child. 
And  they  gloried  that  I  from  the  earth  was  exiled, 

Saving,  "  Hère  ever  bless'd  shalt  thou  be,  pretty  babe  ; 

Oh  !  hère  erer  bless'd  shalt  thou  be.  " 


Then  I  mixed  with  the  heavenly  throng,  mamma  : 

With  seraphim  and  cherubim  fair  ; 
And  I  saw  ,  as  I  roamed  in  the  régions  of  peace, 
The  spirits  who  had  gone  from  this  world  of  distress, 
And  theirs  were  the  joys  no  tongue  can  express  ; 

For  they  knew  no  sorrow  there,  mamma  ; 

For  they  knew  no  sorrow  there. 

Do  y  ou  mind  when  sister  Jane,  mamma, 

Lay  dead — short  time  agone  ; 
And  you  gazed  on  the  sad  but  lovely  wreck 
Witha  full  flood  of  woe  that  you  could  net  check, 
And  your  heart  was  so  sore  that  you  wished  it  would  break  ' 

But  it  liyed,  and  you  aye  sobbed  on,  mamma  ; 

But  it  lired,  and  you  aye  sobbed  on. 


But  oh,  had  you  been  with  me,  mamma, 

In  the  realms  unknown  to  care, 
And  seen  what  I  saw,  you  ne'er  had  cried, 
Tho'  they  buried  pretty  Jane  in  the  grave  when  she  died  ; 
For,  shining  with  the  blest,  and  adorned  like  a  bride, 

Jly  sister  Jane  was  there,  mamma  ; 

Sweet  sister  Jane  was  there. 

Do  you  mind  of  the  poor  old  man,  mamma, 

Who  came  lately  to  our  door, 
When  the  night  was  dark  and  the  tcmpest  loud  ? 
Oh  !  bis  heart  tvas  meek,  but  his  soûl  was  proud. 
And  his  ragged  old  mantle  serred  for  his  shroud 

Kre  the  midnight  watch  was  o'er,  mamma  ; 

Ere  the  midnight  watch  war  o'er. 

And  think  what  a  weight  of  woe,  mamma, 

Made  heavy  each  long  drawn  sigh  ; 
As  the  good  man  sat  on  papa's  old  chair, 
WhUe  the  rain  dripped  down  from  his  thin  grey  hair, 
As  fast  as  the  big  tear  of  speechless  care, 

Kan  down  from  his  glazing  eye,  mamma  ; 

Ran  down  from  his  glazing  eye. 

And  think  what  a  heavenward  look,  mamma, 

Flashed  through  each  trembling  tear, 
As  he  told  how  he  went  to  the  Baron's  stronghold, 
Saying,  "  Oh  !  let  me  in,  for  the  night  is  cold." 
But  tne  rich  man  cried,  "  Go  slcep  on  the  wold. 

For  we  shield  no  beggars  hère,  old  man. 

For  we  shield  no  beggars  hère." 


Well,  he  was  in  glory,  too. 
As  happy  as  the  blest  can  be 


He  needed  no  alms  in  the  mansion  of  light, 

For  he  mixed  with  the  patriarchs,  clothed  in  white. 

And  there  was  not  a  seraph  had  a  crown  more  bright, 

Or  a  costlier  robe  than  he,  mamma. 

Or  a  costlier  robe  than  he. 

Now  sing,  for  I  fain  would  sleep,  mamma. 

And  dream  as  I  dreamed  before  ; 
For  Sound  was  my  slumber,  and  sweet  was  iny  rcst, 
While  my  spirit  in  the  kingdom  of  life  was  a  guest  ; 
And  the  heart  that  bas  throbbed  in  the  cUmes  of  the  blest 

Can  love  this  world  no  more,  mamma  ; 

Can  love  this  world  no  more. 


Exchange  Paper. 


EIDTJO^TIOISr. 


Lecture  oa  JUe  Art  of  Questlaning. 

iCondmM.) 

You  begin  by  reading  before  them,  and  at  once,  the  whole  of  the 
first  marked  oft'  portion.  Read  slowly,  and  as  distinctly  as  possible,  as 
a  model  to  them — they  immediately,  and  in  concert,  marching  from 
clause  to  clause  after  your  model-reading.  Eepeat  the  reading,  if 
required,  and  question  till  your  object  is  attained.  To  test  individual 
attention,  call  on  a  few  to  read,  each  by  himself.  Let  your  eye  teU  who 
thèse  should  be.  Let  faults  or  inaccuracies  of  any  kind  be  eorrected  by 
RE-EEADiSG,  not  by  merely  naming  or  pointing  them  eut.  Neglect  not 
questioning  if  you  hâve  any  doubt  about  anything,  or  wish  to  deepen 
impressions.  Go  successively  over  the  divisions  of  the  lesson  in  this 
way,  and  you  will  seldom  fail  to  get  the  lesson  correctly  read. — As  a 
finish — go  over  the  ground  a  third  time  with  them — you  dispense  with 
the  simultaueous  reading  this  time  ;  nor  do  you  read  before  them. 
You  hâve  trained — you  novitest  resuîis.  Each  reads  a  portion  as  you 
direct  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  class  and  yourself  act  the  critic — pointing 
ont  faults — thèse  to  be  eorrected  by  re-reading.  Never  allow  a  reader 
to  be  interrupted  when  reading  ;  give  him  every  chance  to  do  his  best. 
Make  remarks,  and  name  mistakes  to  be  eorrected,  by  again  reading, 
after  he  has  read. — You  may  make  them,  in  turn,  read  from  the  top 
to  the  foot,  or  from  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  class  ;  or,  to  check  inat- 
tention, let  none  know  his  turn  to  read,  or  his  portion,  till  called  on 
to  read  ;  or,  to  create  émulation  and  a  little  rivalry,  give  the  same 
portion  to  two,  or  even  more,  to  see  who  will  give  the  best  reading  ; 
or  fairly  to  test  individual  préparation  and  skill,  on  given  portions,  let 
each  hâve  his  portion  before  beginning  to  read.  This  gives  each  a 
chance  to  do  his  best  ;  or  the  class  may  be  thrown  into  two  divisions 
for  mastery — to  see  which  division  will  hâve  the  greater  number  of 
good  readers.  But  the  teacher  should  be  the  best  judge  in  this  matter. 
The  plan  of  one  day  may  not  be  the  most  suitable  the  next  day. 

Let  us  now  direct  attention  to  the  next  division  of  the  work.  This 
division  of  the  work  does  not  suppose  reading.  It  is  understood  that 
the  finishing  part  of  the  training  on  reading  included,  as  far  as  the 
standing  of  the  class  admitted,  the  quaUties  of  good  reading  —  as 
purity  of  utterance  ;  distinctness  of  utterance  ;  correctness  of  accent  ; 
the  relative  significance  of  words  ;  spécial  emphasis  ;  correctness  of 
pitch  ;  voice  modulation  ;  fluency,  &c.,  <fec. 

When,  in  the  routine  of  work,  the  same  class  is  again  called  up,  to 
go  through  the  next  laid  oif  division  of  the  lesson,  it  is  for  a  mind 
intellectualizing  drill  ;  and  as  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
work,  it  demauds  the  greatest  attention.  The  teacher  himself  must 
be  prepared  for  it.  This  knowledge  of  the  tniths,  facts,  &c.,  contained 
therein,  must  be  adéquate.  Wanting  this  knowledge,  the  time  allotted 
for  this  part  of  the  work  is  in  danger  of  being  takeu  up  by  a  certain 
amount  of  talk  only. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  work  into  their  minds  a  clear,  broad 
outline  of  the  subject  of  the  lesson — setting  before  the  class  as  much 
of  the  subject  of  the  lesson  as  is  useful  for  them  to  know,  and  level  to 
their  understanding. — This  may  be  interestingly  done  by  a  séries  of 
questions — leading  them  on  from  one  idea  to  another,  to  the  end  of 
the  lesson,  and  then  making  them  repeat  successively  the  différent 
statements  of  the  lesson,  till  their  minds  hâve  connectedly  got  hold  on 
them.  Then,  train  them  to  reason  on  the  most  suitable  and  useful 
statements,  and  accustom  them  to  methodize  the  knowledge  with 
which  you  are  storing  their  minds,  and  exercise  them  in  expressing 
their  ideas  in  proper  language.  The  ability  to  define  their  thoughts, 
and  to  express  them  in  a  clear,  orderly  mauner,  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
test  of  the  results  of  your  training. 

The  meaning  of  words  and  their  application  must  form  a  spécial 
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part  of  the  trainiug.  Not  only  must  their  meanings,  as  used  in  the 
lesson,  be  attended  to  :  their  varied  applications  must  also  receive 
attention.  Exercising  scholars  on  the  application  is  far  too  little 
attended  to  in  our  schools  ;  and  yet,  this  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  woRD-DRiLL.  Thjs  part  of  the  drill,  to  be  of  interestiug  and 
practical  value,  should  be  verj  niucii  extended. — Their  meanings  in 
the  passage  or  lesson  read,  should  iiist  be  attjnded  to;  then,  the  most 
marl;ed  distinctions  in  their  varied  uses;  then,  their  analyzing  them — 
reducing  them  to  their  simplest  éléments,  so  far  as  we  can  ;  then, 
showing  how  the  radix,  primitive,  or  base  part  of  words  are  modified, 
changea  in  their  meaning,  lessened  or  increased  in  their  signifieance 
by  préfixes,  affixes,  or  a  modifying  of  the  root  itself,  or  départ  alto- 
gether  in  the  history  of  their  uses,  from  their  antécédent  uses  ;  and 
then,  fuUy  exercising  them  on  their  différent  applications,  making  the 
pupils  give  both  orally,  and  inwriting  sentences,  their  own  construction, 
embodying  selected  words.  And  if  this  exercise  were  well  foUowed 
up,  ifs  effects  on  this  part  of  the  scholar's  éducation  would  be  much 
more  bénéficiai,  show  far  more  developing  power  and  mastery  of 
words  in  their  multifarious  uses,  and  varied  forms,  then  the  dry  etymo 
logical  and  mère  defining  exercise,  which  I  consider  as  a  mère  start- 
ing  point. — This  part  of  the  work  to  be  finished  by  testing  the  resulls 
of  the  whole,  by  a  séries  of  suitable,  searching  questions. 

The  third  division  of  the  work,  to  be  gone  over  at  a  différent  time, 
should  include  spelliug  exercises  on  slates,  recapitulations  of  lesson, 
outline  exercise,  various  paraphrasing  of  words,  clauses,  sentences, 
&c.,  and  such  other  exercises  as  will  fairly  test  the  gênerai  results  of 
drill.  And,  I  pray  you,  never  trust  to  a  public  examination  to  test 
teaching  and  training  effects.  Too  often  thèse  are  mère  surface  exhi- 
bitions, got  up  for  a  purpose.— The  true  testing  of  progress  is  that 
kind  of  questioning  which  reaches  the  very  heart  of  your  instructions. 


Therc 


^'ood  1 


sropi 


:  telescopic,  searching  and 
2  deep,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
. — School  hours,  and  your 
iu  them  too  precious  to 
I-  lost  or  attended  with  no 


I  now  proceed  to  say  something  more  spécial  about  questioning. — 
Questioning  serves  many  purposes.  Indeed,  the  subject  of  questioning 
opens  up — cmhraces  the  whole  field  of  educating,  training  the  mind. 
Its  (hrce  It-ading  purposes,  as  I  bave  already  said,  are  to  prépare  the 
studcnt's  mind  for  receiving  instruction;  then,  to  intelligently  com- 
inunicatiiig — leading  on  the  pupil  by  question  and  answer,  to  work 
his  own  mind  to  educate  itself,  gather  knowledge,  test  as  he  gefs,  and 
search  for  more,  and,  again,  to  search  ont  resuifs. — To  master  the 
art  of  questioning,  no  educator  can.  But  like  every  other  teaching 
and  training  qualification,  it  bas  its  degrees.- — The  language,  style  and 
character  of  questions  should  be  fhe  eduoator's  daily  study.  Kespect- 
ing  thèse  I  give  the  following  hinfs  : 

I.  First,  study  a  command  of  words — words  the  most  suitable  for 
stln-lr     ;;,  ,    >    .   -tL'p  of  their  éducation. 

-     ■  iiliivate  great  simplicity  oflanguage. 

•■  .  !  i:  '  }.  I.  Iv  brevity.  Use  as  many  words  as  are  sufiicient  to 
ma]>i    i!.i   (j,i.  .-ii.iii  clear,  and  no  more. 

4.  l'uurthly,  in  instructive  questioning,  tell  little  iu  your  question. 
Du  uot  li-ad  theiu  too  directhj  to  the  fact,  orthing  you  wish  themselves 
to  fiiKl  (luf.  iJut  make  the  way,  by  which  with  a  little  effort  on  their 
own  part,  fhey  may  find  it  out,  sufficiently  plain. 

5.  Fifthly,  questions  should  be  dcfinite  and  unmistakable — admit- 
ting  of  but  one  answer. 

6.  Sixthly,  avoid  vague,  wide,  ambiguor43  questioning — so  common 
among  teachers. 

7.  Seventhly,  avoid  promptiug — giviiig  them  words,  just  leading 
them  to  the  answer  wanted. 

8.  The  next  thing  I  wish  you  to  attend  to  is,  nevor  be  satisfied  with 
single  words — as,  yes,  no, — it  is  ;  it  is  not,  &c.,  for  answers.  From 
such  answers,  how  eau  you  know'that  the  answer  comes  from  an 
exercised  mind — a  mind  exercised  on  the  thing  demanded  by  the 
question  ?  Children  can  and  do  ofien  give  the  word  which  suffices  to 
answer  their  teacher's  enquiry,  and  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  whole 
statement  of  which  that  word  forms  a  part. 

9.  Again  test  their  answers,  to  satisfy  yourself  that  they  are  not 
mère  guesses. 

10.  Vary  the  form  of  the  question  ;  and  come  on  them  from  différ- 
ent points,  in  trying  their  knowledge  on  the  same  thing. 

II.  In  your  advanced  classes  be  not  satisfied  until  you  get  eutire 
sentences  for  answers.  It  is  worth  while  often  to  turn  round  sharply 
on  iuattenti\'(;         "  '     '  '  ...  ... 


:)upa. 


,  or  who  hâve 


mechauical  answers,  with  the 


question  : — "  What  hâve  we  just  said  ?  "• — ''  Tell  me  the  question,  and 
how  the  answer  agrées  with  it." 


12.  When  testing  their  knowledge — but  at  the  same  time  giving  fair 
play — a  chance  correcfly  to  answer — to  tell  what  they  really  know, 
proceed  as  follows  :  put  the  questions  distinotly,  and  in  a  clear,  brief 
way  ;  make  the  class  rcpeat  your  question  Verbatim,  simulianeously. 
Then,  say — fhink — for  a  moment — answer. — Repeating  the  question 
after  you  simultaneously,  enables  you  to  ascertain  if  they  hâve  ail 
got  hold  on  the  question  allowing  a  moment  to  think;  gives  them 
time  to  collect  and  arrange  their  ideas  on  the  thing  demanded.  You 
must  deal  with  your  pupils,  when  under  a  testing  examination,  fairhj 
and  honcsthj,  and  convince  them  that  you  wish  to  take  no  advantage 
of  any. 

13.  Be  sure  that  every  one  in  the  class  understands  both  question 
and  answer  well  before  another  question  is  put.  And  when  there  is 
any  doubt  about  their  understanding  well,  even  correct  answers,  pass 
it  not,  till  by  répétitions  and  cross  questioning,  the  doubt  is  removed. 
Class  questioning  bas  this  particular  object  in  view  —  that  it  must 
act  upon  the  whole  class  together. 

14.  Question,  till  you  get  them  to  answer  individually  as  readily 
and  correctly  as  simultaneously. 

15.  Encourage  mntual  questioning,  by  setting  the  children  to  ques- 
tion one  another  in  turn  on  the  subject  of  the  lesson.  This  practice 
tends  greatly  to  strengthen  their  minds  and  their  intelligence,  and 
sharpen  the  intellect. 

IG.  Teach  them  how  to  couvert  portions  of  their  lesson  into  ques- 
tions and  answers.  This  exercise  bas  an  excellent  effect  upon  their 
minds.  It  excites  and  keeps  awake  attention,  it  cultivâtes  in  them  a 
habit  of  research — working  their  own  minds  on  subjects — and  also 
of  rivalry  and  émulation.  This  exercise  and  mntual  questioning, 
persevered  in,  prépare  them  more  than  any  other  I  know  for  the 
sifting  questions  of'  the  teacher. 

17.  Animation  should  characterise  the  whole  work  of  questioning. 
Question  and  answer  become  lively  and  attractive,  when  they  are 
extempore  and  illustrated  by  a  a  quick  fancy,  a  well  stored  mind,  a 
masterly  knowledge  of  fhe  subject,  and  a  good  text-book. 

18.  Lastly,  plan  Vv-ell  every  part  of  your  questioning  work,  that  no 
part  may  be  doue  at  hazard  or  by  a  chance  impulse,  and  that  noue  be 
out  of  place — ^the  whole  forming  a  v.-ell  connected  chain,  every  link 
of  which  is  in  its  right  place,  properly  connected. 

There  is  no  plan  which  tends  more  to  clear  the  understanding  of  a 
subject,  to  work  it  into  the  memory  and  permanently  to  remember, 
as  questioning  well  and  sldlfuUy  employed.  It  is  betfer  than  the  ablest 
lecturing  ;  for  it  iraplies  something  more  than  listening,  something 
more  than  mère  readiug.  It  exercises  thought.  When  we  instruct 
children  by  conversing  with  them  on  a  certain  topic,  we  cannot  retain 
their  attention.  The  words  which  we  use  may  be  the  fittest  and  the 
best  chosen,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  their  minds  hâve  been  reached, 
or,  even  that  they  are  giving  heed  tb  what  we  are  saying  ;  but  by 
questioning  we  can  secure  the  former  in  some  measure,  and  ascertain 
the  latter  beyond  any  doubt.  The  thoughts  are  almost  of  necessity 
drawn  out  and  set  at  work  ;  and  if  an  answer  is  made  with  any 
meaning,  it  must  be  the  resuit  of  some  considération,  which  is  an 
important  step  gained.  If  their  answers  hâve  not  much  meaning,  it 
is  our  duty  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account  ;  if  wide  of  the  mark,  still  it 
is  uscful,  for  it  may  prove  that  our  startiug  point  was  not  sufficiently 
low.  To  ascertain  this  is  very  important.  It  tells  us  to  go  back  to 
something  simpler  and  easier,  till  we  find  what  they  are  capable  of 
comprehending  and  answeriug  ;  for  we  bave  no  power  to  instruct  till 
we  bave  thus  secured  firm  footing.  The  question  bas  been  a  guage 
of  ignorance,  if  not  a  measure  of  knowledge,  and  bas  served  the 
purpose  of  a  preliminary;  And  to  this  preliminary  spécial  attention 
should  be  paid.  Succeed  well  with  if,  and  it  gives  every  chance  to 
bring  the  pupil  upon  the  right  tract,  on  which  you  and  ho  can  travel 
on  together  to  his  profit. 

The  whole  sum  of  what  may  be  said  about  questioning  is  comprised 
in  this  :  "  It  ought  to  set  scholars  a  thinking,  to  promote  activity  and 
energy  on  their  part,  and  to  rouse  the  whole  mental  faculty  iuto 
action,  instead  of  bliudly  cultivating  the  memory  at  the  expense  of 
the  higher  intellectual  powers.  That  is  the  best  questioning  which 
best  stimulâtes  the  learner  to  action  ;  which  gives  him  a  habit  of 
thinking  and  inquiring  for  himself.  AU  our  questioning  should  aim 
at  this  ;  and  the  success  of  our  teaching  must  ever  be  measured,  not  by 
the  amount  of  information  we  bave  imparted,  but  by  the  degree  in 
which  we  hâve  strengthened  the  judgment  and  enlarged  the  capacity 
of  our  pupils,  and  imparted  into  them  that  searching  and  inquiring 
spirit  which  is  a  far  surer  basis  for  ail  future  acquisitions  than  any 
amount  of  information  whatever. 

John  Bruce, 
Inspector  of  Schools. 
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(_Continued.') 

The  next  séries  of  questions  migbt  be  on  reducing  différent  déno- 
minations to  some  common  lower  dénomination,  and  lower  déno- 
minations to  onc  liigher  dénomination.  Ist  Example.  Reduce 
49  acres  28  p.  10  yds.  8  ft.  and  112  inclies  to  inches,  and 
prove  each  step  of  every  resuit. 


f. 


49 


1962 
40 

7840  +  28 
=  7868  pôles. 

236040 
1967  =  ^ 

238007 -f  10 
=  238017  yards. 


2142153  4-8 

=  2142161  feet. 

144 

8568644 
8568644 
2142161 

308471184-1-112  =  308471296  inches. 

Proof. 

144)308471296 


9)2142161 

re.  112 

30+  230017 
4              4 

re.  8 

121)952068 

40)7868 

re.  10 

4)196 

re.  28 

49 

re.  0.-. 

In. 308471296 

=  49  a.  28  p. 

10  y.  8  f.  112  in. 

Otherwise,  by  reducing  each  dénomination  to  inches,  and  mul- 
tiplying  it  by  the  number  of  inches  to  which  it  is  equal,  thus— 

6272640= 
49 

=  inches 
acres. 

in  1  acre. 

39204  =  inches  in  1  pôle. 
28     pôles. 

56453760 
25090560 

313632 

78408 

307359360= 

inches 

in  49  acres. 

1097712  =  inchesin28poles. 

1296  = 
10 

inches 

in  1  yard. 

144  =  inches  in  Ifoot. 

8 

12960  =  inches  in  10  yards.       1152  =  inches  in  8  feet. 


Totals. 


307359360  =  inches  in  49  acres. 
1097712  =  inches  in  28  pôles. 
12960  =  inches  in  10  yards. 
11 52  =  inches  in    8  feet. 
112  =  inches 


308471296  =  inches  in  49  acres.  28  pol.  10  yds.  8ft.  112  in. 
2nd.  Example.    Reduce  13829    yards    5288  pôles   and  722 
roods  to  successive  higher  dénominations  :   the  highest  acres — 
reducing  them  fîrst  to  inches. 

a.     r.     p.    yds, 
13829  X        1296=     17922384  inches  =     2    3     17    4| 
5288  X      39204=   207920752      "     =   33     0      8    0 
722x1568160  =  1132211520      "     =180     2      0    0 


1357444656  inches  =  216     1     25     4| 


The  illustrations  given  of  the  three  preceding  Tables,  with 
drill-questions,  should  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  pupils  under- 
stand  the  principles  of  réduction,  and  their  varions  applications 
in  processes  and  calculations.  But  to  make  them  expert  in  apply- 
ing  them,  they  should  be  subjected  to  fréquent  review-drills.  In 
our  best  schools,  some  subject,  or  part  of  a  subject,  is  daiJy  undcr 
review.  Répétitions  and  reviews  are  indispensable  in  working 
everything  taught  into  the  scholar's  mind.  Without  thèse,  how 
little  of  teaching  is  retained  !  and  of  the  little  retained  how  lax 
is  its  hold  on  the  memory  !  and  how  01-prepared  must  the  scholar 
be  for  examinatory  drilling  !  Without  thèse,  how  greatly  is  the 
teacher's  labour  increased,  and  small  to  the  pupil  must  the  amount 
of  knowledge  of  any  subject  be  !  I  strongly  recommend  to  every 
teacher  systematic  reviewing. 

Reviewing. 

Every  lesson  bas  its  parts  ;  and  thèse  parts  hâve  their  natural 
teaching-sequence.  The  teacher's  duty  is  to  consider  well  which 
of  thèse  should  first  be  taken  up — which  should  be  bis  starting 
point  ;  and  that  should  be  the  one  with  which  bis  pupils  are 
most  familiar.  On  it  review  till  you  are  satisfied  that  their  ideas 
on  it  are  clear  and  correct.  Consider,  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  part  should  be  next  presented  to  them  ;  and  for  review- 
ing on  which,  the  ^rs<  i(!OM?(^  tfi<  prépare  ^7iem.  Thus  take  up 
each  part  of  the  lesson,  and  each  part  of  a  part — passing  on  from 
what  they  hnov^  to  what  they  know  less  —  always  taking  care 
that  the  parts  of  the  lesson  bave  that  arrangement  which  is  most 
suited  to  the  subject. 

I  bave  said  that  every  subject  bas  its  parts,  and  sub-parts  ; 
and  skilfully  to  teach  each  the  most  suitable  séquence  is  sup- 
posed,  by  which  the  most  elementary  thing —  the  easiest  for 
children  to  comprehend  —  that  which  admits  of  the  plainest,  the 
clearest,  the  most  open  to  the  mind,  comes  first,  and  first  reçoives 
attention.  And  the  clearer  this  elementary  part  is  made  to  them, 
and  the  more  it  is  worked  into  their  understanding,  and  they, 
by  répétitions  and  illustrations,  master  it,  the  better  prepared  are 
they  successively  to  proceed  from  part  to  part.  And  this  is  much 
more  than  passing  from  the  knoini  to  the  ufiknown.  It  is  advanc- 
ing  from  the  clearli/  understood  part  of  a  subject,  to  the  next 
well-hrought-to-vieio  succeeding  part. 

No  principle,  no  part  of  a  subject  can  be  clearly  illustrated 
without  bringing  to  view  and  partly  unfolding  the  naturally  suc- 
ceeding principle  or  part.  In  arithmetic,  especially  in  the  fund- 
amental  rules,  as  many  principles  as  possible  should,  in  training, 
be  combined,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  one  throw  light 
on  the  other.  Ail  arithmetical  principles  bave  a  depending  con- 
nection which  should  be  preserved  in  teaching.  Adding  involves 
the  principle  of  subtracting,  multiplying  that  of  dividing  ;  and 
the  four  should,  with  proper  gradation,  be  taught  together. 

John  Bruce, 
Inspecter  of  Schools. 
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A  Talk  wltli  my  Boys  on  Meanness. 

Boys,  you  may  lay  aside  your  books.  I  wish  to  hâve  a  bit  of  a  talk 
with  you.  Ail  ready  ?  As  I  entered  the  school-house  to-day,  I  lieard 
one  of  you  say,  "  That's  mean  /  "  I  didn't  stop  to  inquire  what  it  was 
that  was  thought  to  be  "  mean,"  but  I  said  to  myself  "  Some  boys  will 
do  mean  things  ;  and  some  boys  are  quick  to  detect  meanness."  Now 
I  hâve  been  thinking  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  talk  over  with 
you  some  of  the  ways  in  which  meanness  may  be  shown  in  school. 
Possibly  you  and  I  may  not  quite  agrée  in  our  estimate  of  what  is 
done.  And  yet  I  believe  that  in  most  cases  we  shall  hold  the  same 
opinion.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  one  of  you  would  like  to  hâve 
me,  or  any  one  else,  conslder  him  a  mean  boy  ;  but  as  a  person  is 
judged  by  his  acts,  that  epithet  justly  belongs,  of  course,  to  every 
one  whose  acts  are  mean.  Do  you  agrée  to  that  ?  You  do  ?  Well, 
then,  I  will  suppose  a  few  cases. 

Suppose  that,  relying  upon  your  honor,  I  leave  the  room,  aud  in 
my  absence  you  are  disorderly,  doing  things  that  you  would  not  do  in 
my  présence.  I  call  that  mean,  because  it  violâtes  the  confidence 
placed  in  you,  and  because  it  shows  cowardice.  Acts  speak  as  loudly 
as  words.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  is  said  by  the  boy  who 
takes  advantage  of  my  absence  to  do  wrong?  What  is  it  ?  l'U  tell 
you.  He  says  just  this,  "  Fm  a  mean  boy.  I  am  hère  on  my  honor, 
I  know  ;  but  I  don't  care.  l'm  going  to  hâve  a  good  time,  though  it 
is  mean.  School-mates,  you  are  at  liberty  to  set  me  down  as  mean." 
That  is  what  his  acts  plainly  déclare.  Do  you  agrée  with  me  in  this 
case  ?  Very  well.  You  can't  be  too  careful  in  making  your  actions 
conform  to  your  opinions. 

Suppose  that  a  boy  prétends  to  be  studying  a  lesson,  when,  in  fact, 
he  is  reading  a  stoi-y-book  which  he  has  concealed  in  his  text-book. 
Shall  we  call  that  a  mean  thing?  How  many  say  yes7  Ail.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  in  this  case  also  we  agrée.  But  what  makes  the 
meanness  hère.  Déception  ?  Agreed  .  only  I  should  use  the  stronger 
Word,  lying  ;  because  when  a  boy  has  a  study-book  open  before  him, 
and  appears  to  be  at  work,  he  says  to  his  teacher  as  distinctly  as  words 
can  say,  "  I  am  studying  my  lesson."  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
wasting  his  time  over  a  story,  he  lies,  and  consequently  he  is  guilty 
of  a  wickedly  mean  act.  As  you  value  your  character,  avoid  such 
falsehoods  as  carefuUy  as  you  would  any  other  kind. 

Suppose  a  case  which  is  very  common  in  schools  :  that  a  boy  whose 
lesson  is  not  perfectly  learned  stealthily  looks  into  his  book  during  the 
recitations,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  recite  better  than  he 
otherwise  could,  and  thus  obtain  a  high  mark.  I  stamp  that  also 
with  the  brand  mean.  Do  you  ask  why  ?  Because  it  is  a  species  of 
swindling.  It  is  attempting  to  gain  crédit  on  false  pretences.  It  is 
pretending  to  know  what  he  doesn't  know.  It  is  doing  injustice  to 
honorable  classmates,  who  scorn  to  rise,  or  attempt  to  rise  in  rank,  by 
dishonest  means.  Therefore,  don't  open  your  book  behind  your 
neighbor's  back,  or  under  your  desk,  or  anywhere  else,  for  the  sake 
offinding  out  what  you  think  will  corne  to  you.  It's  mea».  Don't 
do  it. 

Again  :  suppose  that  some  mischief  has  been  done  about  the  school- 
house.  A  desk,  or  a  bench,  or  a  window,  for  example,  has  been 
broken.  I  inquire  for  the  one  who,  purposely  or  accidentally,  did  the 
damage.  Now  that  one,  if  he  doesn't  ackuowledge  the  deed,  suffers 
suspicion  to  fall,  perhaps,  upon  an  innocent  schoolmate,  and  displays 
moral  cowardice  on  his  own  part;  and  therefore  he,  too,  must  be 
placed  among  the  mean  boys.  It  is  the  best  way,  boys,  always  to  do 
right  as  nearly  as  possible  ;  but  when  you  hâve,  from  any  cause,  done 
wrong,  it  is  wise  and  manly  to  confess  the  wrong,  and  rectify  it  so  far 
as  you  can.  Not  to  do  this  is  to  be  a  coward, — a  being  that  ail  men 
despise. 

Suppose  that  your  teachera  are  loboring  faithfully  in  yourbehalf; 
that  day  by  day  they  are  patiently  endeavoring  to  interest  and  instruct 
you,  to  explain  what  is  difScult,  to  cultivate  your  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  and  thus  to  fit  you  for  living  useful,  suocessful,  and 
happy  lives  ;  and  suppose  that  some  boy,  thoughtless  of  his  owu  good, 
and  destitute  of  ail  gratitude  to  those  who  are  toiling  with  fidelity  for 
his  welfare,  is  guilty  of  causing  trouble  to  those  teachers  by  inatten- 
tion, by  playing,  by  lounging,  in  short,  I)y  doing  anything  that  hiuders 
them  in  the  disoharge  of  their  difficult  duties.  Do  you  think  it 
severe  to  call  such  a  boy  a  mean  hoy?  Is  not  ingratitude  always 
mean  ?  And  is  not  that  boy  ungrateful  who,  for  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  teachers,  gives  them  in  return  nothing  but  trouble 
and  anxiety  ?  Is  he  not  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  neither  willing  to 
accept  intellectual  food  himself,  nor  to  sufFer  his  classmates  to  receive 
it,  as  but  for  him  they  might?  Yes,  boys,  we  who  are  teachers  will  do 
ail  we  can  for  your  welfare,  but  I  beg  of  you  don't  be  so  mean  as  to 
reward  us  with  ingratitude.  Help  us  by  your  good  deportment,  and 
you  will  thus  help  yourselves. 


I  see  that  the  clock  says  it  is  time  to  dismiss.  There  are  other 
matters  that  I  intended  to  speak  of  ;  but  I  fear  that  you  may  call  it 
mean  to  be  kept  after  regular  hours.  You  may  go,  therefore  ;  but 
first  tell  me  what  is  the  lesson  you  hâve  learned  from  this  talk.  Don'i 
be  mean.     Yes,  that's  it.     Don't  forget  it. — B.  S.  Schoolmaster. 


IVever  Frigliten  Cliildren. 

A  schoolmistress,  for  some  trifling  offonce,  most  foolishly  put  a 
child  into  a  dark  cellar  for  an  hour.  The  child  was  greatly  fright- 
ened  and  cried  bitterly.  Upon  returuing  to  her  parents  in  the  evening, 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  begged  that  she  might  not  be  put  into  a  cel- 
lar. The  parents  thought  this  extremely  odd,  and  assured  her  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  their  being  guilty  of  so  great  an  act  of  cruelty  ; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  pacify  her,  and  when  put  to  bed  she  passed  a 
restless  night.  On  the  following  day  she  had  a  fever,  during  which 
she  frequently  exclaimed,  "  Do  not  put  me  in  the  cellar."  The  fourth 
day  she  was  taken  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  a  high  state  of  fever,  with 
delirium,  frequently  muttering,  "  Pray  don't  put  me  in  the  cellar." 
When  Sir  Astley  enquired  the  reason,  he  found  the  parents  had  learnt 
the  punishment  to  which  she  had  been  subjeoted.  He  ordered  what 
was  likely  to  relieve  her  ;  but  she  died  a  week  after  the  unfeeling 
conduct. 

Another  case  from  the  same  authority  may  hère  be  cited.  It  is  the 
case  of  a  child  ten  years  of  âge,  who,  wanting  to  write  her  exercise, 
and  to  scrape  her  slate  pencil,  went  into  the  school  in  the  dark  to 
fetch  her  knife,  when  one  of  her  schoolfellows  burst  from  behind  the 
door  to  frighten  her.  She  was  much  terrified,  and  her  head  ached. 
On  the  following  day  she  became  deaf  ;  and  on  the  next,  so  much  so 
as  not  to  hear  the  loudest  talking.  Sir  Astley  saw  her  three  months 
after  this  had  happened,  and  she  continued  in  the  same  déplorable 
State  of  deafness. 

A  boy,  fifteen  years  of  âge,  was  admitted  an  inmate  of  the  Dundee 
Lunatic  Asylum,  having  become  imbécile  from  fright.  "When  twelve 
years  of  âge  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  light  business  ;  and  some  trifling 
article  being  one  day  missing,  he  was  along  with  others  locked  up  in 
a  dark  cellar.  The  children  were  much  alarmed,  and  ail  were  let  out 
with  the  exception  of  this  poor  boy,  who  was  detained  until  past  mid- 
night.  He  became  from  this  time  nervous  and  melancholy,  and  sunk 
into  a  State  of  insensibility  from  which  he  will  never  recover.  The 
missing  article  was  found  on  the  following  morning,  exculpating  the 
boy  from  the  gullt  with  which  he  had  been  chaTg(id.—-E3:chanye  paper. 


Tlie  Culture  oi  îUe  Observing  Faculties, 

(From  Mr.   Warren  Burton's  work  under  that  titîe.) 

A  child  may  begin  geography  long  before  he  goes  to  school, 
or  rather,  he  may  lay  the  sure  and  proper  foundations  for  this 
science.  When  he  shall  hâve  been  taught  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass— east,  west,  north,  and  south— then  which  side  of  the  room 
the  fire  is,  which  the  table,  and  in  which  direction  are  the  barn 
and  the  garden  ;  and  when  he  shall  see  just  how  the  land  lies  and 
looks  close  around  his  home,  he  has  had  an  introduction  to 
o-eography,  or  has,  in  a  small  degree,  been  prepared  for  an  intro- 
duction. A  beginning  has  been  made  according  to  the  rcal 
nature  of  things.  He  undorstands  what  he  asks  about  and  what 
he  is  told.  AU  the  words  hâve  a  meaning  to  his  little  mind. 
Now  what  you  may  do,  and  what  he  will  be  glad  of,  is  that  you 
carry  him  on  a  little  farther,  and  still  forther  than  he  would  go, 
clearly  and  certainly,  without  your  personal  guidance.  You 
must  talk  him  along,  and  walk  him  along,  until  you  hâve  together 
surveyed  the  neigborhood  ail  around,  and  he  has  obtaineda  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  it — a  knowledge  which  he  feels  to  be  his  own, 
just  as  he  feels  that  a  knowledge  of  your  door  yard  or  sitting-room 
is  his  own.  For  instance,  you  can  ask  him  in  what  direction 
the  Street  runs  ;  and,  if  he  has  not  already  found  out,  tell  him, 
and  he  will  soon  know  beyond  forgetting.  Havchim  learn  who 
lives  in  the  next  house  to  his  own  home  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left;  who  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  and  so  on.  Of 
course, 
gencously  neighbored 


:,  this  could  hardly  bc  done  in  the  brick-blocked,  hetero- 

isly  neighbored  but  unneighborly  city.    Children  at  a  very 

early  âge  somehow  learn  what  are  a  road,  a  field,  a  pasture,  a 
wood,  a  bill,  and  a  brook.   Indeed,  they  quickly  become  familiar 
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wlth  most  of  thé  prominent  features  of  nature,  and  the  words  by 
wliich  they  are  designated.  Tbey  learn  much  by  the  incidental 
conversation  of  persons  around.  But  you  migbt,  by  a  little  pains, 
make  your  child  a  more  accurate  as  well  as  far-reacbing  observer 
than  be  would  otberwise  be.  Train  bim  to  notice  every  distinct 
object  within  tbe  scope  of  bis  eye  ;  ail  tbe  inequalities  of  tbe 
surface,  ail  tbe  varying  tints  of  the  végétation  between  tbe  first 
tender  green  of  tbe  spring  and  tbe  russet  of  tbe  autumn.  Every 
rock,  every  little  billock  and  busb,  or  wbatever  else  may  make  a 
distinctly  observable  thing,  sbould  be  a  lesson  to  bis  eye.  Were 
tbese  diminutive  traits  in  tbe  landscape  only  magnified,  they 
would  be  such  geographical  features  as  migbt  be  noticed  in  the 
big  scbool-book  ;  yet  the  fact  that  tbey  seem  but  insignifioant 
liiies  and  dots,  as  it  were,  does  not  make  tbem  ungeographical. 
If  geograpby,  according  to  précise  définition,  is  a  description  of 
tbcearth,  tben,  when  thèse  diminutive  tbings  are  described  by 
your  child,  be  makes  real  geograpby  out  of  tbem,  and  it  will  be 
unspcakably  more  profitable  than  the  dry,  bard  description  of 
text-books,  as  tbey  bave  generally  bcen  forced  upon  poor  little 
learners,  or  ratber  word-getters.  If  a  child  be  accustomed  to 
such  minute  observation,  be  will  not,  of  course,  overlook  tbe 
more  prominent  marks  in  a  prospect.  But,  in  farther  commeud- 
ation,  even  some  of  tbese  minuti.ie  of  the  laud's  surface  are 
important  indications  to  the  eye  of  science  ;  and  would  you  not 
bo  glad  to  bave  your  son  look  at  nature  with  such  an  eye  ? 
Wherever  be  sball  ramble  or  travel,  would  you  not  bave  bim 
exercise  a  keen,  détective  sight,  instead  of  a  vacant  gaze  ? 

HOW  NOT  TO  GET  LOST. 

The  exact  understanding  of  tbe  points  of  the  compass  is  prac- 
tically  of  no  small  importance.  Many  persons  most  easily  lose 
the  direction  when  they  find  themsclves  in  a  new  place.  Indeed, 
there  are  those  wbo  are  absolutely  so  turned  about  that  sunrise 
and  sunset  seem  to  bave  excbanged  horizons,  and  it  takes  some 
considérable  looking  round  and  reflcction  to  get  out  of  tbe  bewil- 
dering  dilemma.  Cid  ail  roads  run  at  right  angles  toward  east 
and  west,  north  and  south,  and  were  ail  bouses  built  square  upon 
tbem,  there  would  be  no  difficuity.  But,  transversed  and  crooked 
in  ail  directions  as  roads  and  streets  bave  to  be,  tbe  points  of  the 
compass  are  sometimes  hardly  found  in  a  wbole  lifetime.  Indeed, 
there  are  those  who,  after  a  long  résidence  in  Boston,  searcely 
know  the  direction  in  which  runs  that  most  familiar  of  ail  its 
tboroughfares,  Washington  street,  or  which  way  exactly  the  grand 
and  far-seen  State-bouse  faces.  It  socms,  then,  that  there  migbt  be 
a  real  advantage  in  early  and  continually  training  the  observadon  as 
to  tbe  points  of  the  compass.  At  home,  it  can  be  made  a  mattcr 
altogether  incidental,  and  cost  no  time  which  may  be  better 
employed.  Let  the  cardinal  points  be  well  fixed,  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  fis  in  tbe  child's  niind  the  direction  of  prominent  objects 
between,  and  a!so  the  course  of  tbe  streets,  roads,  and  streams. 

In  tbe  exercise  of  individualizing  objects  before  mentioned,  as 
tbe  child's  understanding  sball  advance,  it  will  be  well  to  locate 
the  varions  objects,  in  ail  directions,  in  respect  to  the  points  of 
the  compass.  There  migbt  be  a  little  emulous  pastime  about  it, 
as  was  recnmmended  before  in  tbe  culture  of  the  perceptions. 
Why  sbould  not  the  parents  be  at  the  pains  of  purchasing  a  com- 
pass for  tbis  very  purpose  ?  It  would  cost  no  more  tbau  many 
other  things  usually  provided,  but  which  migbt  equally  as  well 
be  donc  without.  With  this  instrument,  every  point  of  direction 
mi"ht  be  exactly  established.  Thus  it  would  be  not  only  easy, 
but  pleasant  and  profitable,  for  cbildren  to  be  trained,  as  tbey 
grow  up,  to  know  the  précise  point,  from  home  as  a  centre,  of 
every  farm  and  bouse  in  tbe  town  ;  or,  if  in  the  city,  of  every 
prominent  object  there.  So  accustomed  would  the  young  learners 
become  to  such  definite  observations,  that,  as  they  sbould  travel 
out  to  other  towns  now  and  then,  they  would  quite  readily  fell 
into  thèse  exercises;  and  the  turnings  of  a  road  or  the  windings 
of  a  stroain,  the  house  on  a  bill,  the  village  church  spire  in  the 
distance,  might  be  made  an  additional  triai  for  tbis  sort  of  judg- 
ment.     So  eventually,  wherever  tbey  should  travel  through  tbe 


country,  their  beads  would  not  get  confused,  as  now  so  often  hap- 
pens.  At  least  sunrise  and  sunset  would  keep  their  places,  to 
their  eye,  just  as  Nature  really  puts  tbem. 

JUDGING  OF  DISTANCES. 

In  tbis  connection,  it  may  be  well  to  say  something  more  about 
tbe  measure  of  spaces  and  distances.  There  is  a  great  deficiency 
in  people's  minds  generally  as  to  aecuracy  in  distance.  One  bas 
only  to  travel  in  tbe  country,  and  inquire  of  various  people  bow 
far  it  is  from  one  certain  place  to  another  certain  place,  especially 
if  it  be  as  to  tbe  way  from  one  town  to  another,  to  be  convinced 
bow  vague  are  the  notions  of  many  persons  in  respect  to  space. 
Why  need  tbis  be  so,  Lf  parents,  at  times,  without  interfcring 
with  any  business,  should  just  instruct  and  amuse  themsclves  and 
their  cbildren  in  this  matter  ?  If  a  father  and  son  are  proceed- 
ing  to  a  distant  field  to  work,  or  to  any  field,  why  not  for  once 
take  a  ten-foot  pôle  or  a  mcasuring  cbaln,  and  find  out  tbe  exact 
distance  ?  But  suppose  a  boy  is  going  of  an  errand  to  a  neigh- 
bor's,  wbo  lives,  according  to  vague  supposition,  a  quarter  or 
balf  a  mile  o£F:  let  bim  take  bis  pôle  or  chain,  and  get  the  exact 
measurement,  and  settle  it  for  good  and  ail.  Or,  on  some  leisure 
time,  let  tbe  boys,  if  there  are  more  than  one,  and  tbe  father 
with  tbem,  if  he  pleases,  make  a  little  pastime  of  tbe  thing.  This 
measuring  entertainment  may  from  time  to  time  be  extended  to 
any  house,  or  any  object,  or  through  any  distance  whatever,  ac- 
cording to  convenience.  Thus  a  judgment  about  distances  will 
be  formcd,  which  will  come  frequently  into  use  in  subséquent 
life. 

EDUCATION  ON  HILL-TOP. 

Suppose,  now,  a  pleasant  dav,  and  a  little  leisure  at  command, 
to  aflFord  your  cbildren,  and  indeed  yourselves  equally,  some  little 
entertainment,  perchance  instruction.  You  bave  already  become 
acquainted,  perhaps,  with  whatever  is  within  view  of  home.  You 
bave  observed  every  bouse,  field,  pasture,  wood,  rock,  shrub, 
gleam  of  water.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  to  get  ail 
thèse  nearest  tbings  by  eye  and  beart.  Take  your  little  company 
to  the  higbest  bill-top  you  can  conveniently  reach.  From  tbis 
élévation  can  be  discerned  various  prominent  objects  in  towns 
around.  Give  tbe  young  observers  the  names  of  thèse  localities, 
and  just  the  direction  in  which  they  lie.  There  are  certain  emi- 
nences,  each  perhaps  with  a  name  :  tell  tbem  the  name.  There, 
beneath.  are  the  valleys  also.  Perhaps  it  may  be  known  that  a 
considérable  river  bas  its  course  through  some  of  them,  or  at  least 
some  brook  large  enough  to  turn  tbe  useful  mill.  Describe  tbese 
streams,  well  known  to  your  larger  expérience,  which  the  cbildren 
cannot  discern  in  their  sunken  and  shaded  channels.  But  tbey 
can  see  with  the  naked  eye,  as  well  as  you,  the  many  varied 
features  of  the  landscape  between  tbe  centre  where  they  stand 
and  tbe  wbole  horizon  round.  Now  make  a  game  of  it  :  see  wbo 
can  count  tbe  greatest  number  of  distinct  iields,  or  pastures,  or 
s'eparato  pièces  of  woodland,  and  tbe  greatest  number  of  bills. 
Indeed,  as  to  this  feature,  you  may  let  the  eye  descend  to  tbe 
minutest  prominences  on  the  surface,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
sight  will  become  amazingly  sbarp,  and  pick  up  tbe  least  little 
baycock  of  a  bill  at  a  distance  which  would  not  bave  been  thougbt 
possible  before.  Tben  let  tbe  vision  hunt  after  valleys,  and  any 
little  dips  and  crinkles  in  the  land's  surface,  in  the  same  manner. 
There  are  cliiis,  and  rocks,  and  single  trees  standing  in  open 
land,  and  bouses  and  out-bouses  to  be  playfully  sought  1  kewise. 
Withal,  take  note  in  which  direction  exactly  any  road  may  run, 
or  Valley  wind,  or  stream  meander  ;  at  wbat  point  of  tbe  compass 
any  bouse  or  bill  may  be  situated.  If  there  be  a  mountain  in 
the  distance,  there  will  be  something  not  only  to  fasten  tbe  eye, 
but  to  feed  it  with  beauty  or  lift  it  to  grandeur.  Dépend  upon 
it,  my  friends,  that  you  will  give  your  cbildren  and  yourselves 
not  only  a  most  entertaining,  but  a  very  instructive  excursion. 
Tbe  visit  to  tbe  spot  may  be  repeated  several  times  before  ail  tbe 
objects  of  the  expanse  sball  fall  beneath  inspection,  or  the  lesson 
or  the  pleasure  be  exhausted.     By-and-by  you  will  climb,  with 
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jour  little  company  of  observers,  some  loftier  hill  or  the  mountain- 
top,  and,  from  such  a  height,  advance  your  knowledge,  possibly, 
to  distant  states. 


Now  let  us  consider  the  practical  advantage  of  tliis  actual  ob- 
servation of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  various  objects,  natural 
or  artifîcial,  thereon  presented.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  évident 
to  ail  that  the  examination  of  any  material  thing  by  the  naked 
faculties  is  better,  for  ail  possible  purposes,  than  the  reading  or 
studying  of  a  description  of  it.  It  is  safer,  eertainly,  to  see  a 
farm  with  one's  own  eyes  before  purchasing  it,  than  to  trust  to 
any  written  description.  The  gênerai  who  has  actually  inspected 
the  ground  on  which  he  is  to  niake  a  campaign,  is  far  better  pre- 
pared  for  its  emergencies  than  if  he  knew  the  field  of  opérations 
only  as  presented  by  the  map.  The  sauie  may  be  said  of  every 
practical  concern.  The  mind  must  be  prepared  to  comprehend 
clearly  what  is  distant,  and  what  cannot  be  corne  at  through  the 
naked  sensés,  by  a  thorough  inspection  of  similar  things  within 
their  reach. 

Thèse  intellectual  facts  hâve  scarcely  been  thought  of  by  the 
generality  of  parents  and  teachers  in  this  time-consuming,  and, 
we  may  say,  heart-burdening  matter  of  éducation.  Now  what  do 
children,  for  the  most  part,  see  when  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  a 
map  ?  Nothing  but  a  plain  surface  of  paper,  with  black  Unes 
crooking  hère  and  there,  called  roads  and  rivers,  and  little  dots 
having  the  names  of  towns  and  cities,  with  blotches  standing  for 
mountains  ;  and  this  is  just  about  ail.  The  brute  animais  would 
take  into  notice  almost  as  much.  But  with  this  aotual  training 
of  the  observing  powers,  as  has  been  rccommended,  there  would 
appear  right  on  the  map,  as  it  were,  in  defînite  forms  and  colors, 
seen  by  the  vivid  imagination,  real  hills,  valleys,  streams,  roads, 
every  thing  just  as  the  map  was  intented  to  represent  them.  That 
plain  paper  surface  would  seem  moulded  into  ail  the  various 
features  and  appearances  of  nature  by  that  mind's  eye  which  had 
been  studying  the  real  earth  in  thèse  pleasant  family  excursions. 
Thus  geographical  language  would  be  ail  fiUed  and  made  rich 
with  real  science— the  earth's  facts.  Pray  try  the  experiment, 
and  see. 


SCIEÎ^CE. 


Kortli  Polar  Exploration. 

BY  CLEMENTS  K.  MAEKHAM. 

Voyages  of  discovery  hâve  been,  since  the  dawn  of  modem 
times  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  rise  of  England's  power  and 
greatness.  The  material  wealth  which  they  bave  been  the  means 
of  pouring  into  her  lap  is  incalculable.  For  this  alone  they  will 
ever  be  a  leading  feature  in  the  history  of  a  mighty  commercial 
nation  ;  for  this  alone  they  hâve  been  titted  out  by  many  a  mer- 
chant  adventurer  ;  and  for  this  they  hâve  been  incessantly  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  many  successive  Governments.  But  it  is 
not  on  account  of  the  commercial  advantages  that  hâve  been  deri- 
ved  from  the  labours  of  the  explorer  that  those  labours  are  to  be 
most  prized,  seeing  that  it  is  not  to  wealth  alone  that  England 
owes  her  greatness.  Exploring  expéditions  by  sea  and  land  hâve 
donc  as  much  to  increase  the  store  of  human  knowledge  as  any 
other  kind  of  research.  They  hâve  led  the  way  to  the  création  of 
that  colonial  empire,  which  had  spread  the  Anglo-Saxon  dominion 
far  and  wide  over  the  earth.  They  hâve  fostered  the  spiritof  enter- 
prise,  and  formed  a  nursery  for  the  pick  of  our  seamen.  They 
hâve  been  a  school  for  our  best  oflacers,  educatiiig  them  in  that 
calm  self-reliance  which  the  présence  of  danger  alono  can  give. 
They  bave  been  most  important  agents  of  civiiization,  creating  a 
brotherly  feeling  of  sympathy  between  the  nations  in  times  of 
peace,  and  giving  one  bright  side  even  to  the  horrors  of  war,  for, 


by  the  courtesy  of  international  law,  a  scientific  expédition  is  res- 
pected  by  ail  civilized  nations. 

Seeing,  then,  that  expéditions  of  discovery  hâve  hclped  so 
largely  to  make  England  what  she  is,  it  is  no  less  a  matter  of 
surprise  than  of  regret  that  any  proposai  to  continue  them,  and 
to  complète  work  which  it  is  the  glory  of  this  country  to  bave 
commenced,  should  meet  with  unreasoning  opposition  from  any 
influential  quarter.  Surely  it  cannot  be  désirable  to  close  the 
brightest  page  of  our  history  for  ever,  for  the  purpose  of  saving,a 
little  money,  or  in  order  not  to  risk  the  lives  of  men  whose  value 
to  their  country  arises  from  the  éducation  they  aequire  by  that 
very  process.  The  grand  saying  of  good  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
when  advocating  an  expédition  to  the  Arctic  régions,  can  never  be 
too  often  repeated  : — "  He  is  not  worthy  to  livc  at  ail,  who,  for 
fear  or  danger  of  death,  shunncth  his  country 's  service  or  bis 
own  honour,  since  death  is  inévitable,  and  the  famé  of  virtue 
immortal." 

Let  it  once  be  shown  that  an  expédition  of  discovery  will  add 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  that  it  will  lead  to  valuable 
scientific  results,  and  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  men  who 
compose  it  being  overtaken  by  a  catastrophe  such  as  that  which 
befel  Sir  John  Èranklin's  people,  and  it  ought  to  receive  cordial 
support  from  public  opinion.  The  collatéral  advantages  that  are 
derived  from  such  expéditions  in  times  of  peace  are  so  great  that 
they  will  be  felt  by  every  thinking  man.  Ail  men  may  not  fuUy 
appreciate  the  value  of  scientific  researches,  but  no  true  English- 
mau  can  under-estimate  the  importance  of  fostering  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  in  his  countrymen,  or  fail  to  désire  that  the  race  of 
men,  from  Cabot  to  M'Clintock,  which  has  been  formed  by 
expéditions  of  discovery,  should  be  continued. 

What  would  the  glorious  reign  ofElizabeth  be  if  the  stories  of 
Raleigh  and  Drake,^  of  Frobisher  and  Fenton,  of  Richard  Haw- 
kins  and  Grenville,  and  Gilbert  were  blotted  out  ?  The  very 
name  of  James  I.  would  fîll  us  with  shame,  if  tliose  of  Hudson, 
Davis,  and  Baffin  were  not  written  in  the  same  page  of  history. 
Éven  the  disgrâce  of  having  been  ruled  by  his  grandsons  is 
slightly  mitigated  when  we  find  them  sending  Captain  Wood  to 
seek  for  the  North  Pôle.  The  readiness  with  which  the  states- 
men  of  the  last  century  complied  with  the  suggestions  of  thè 
Royal  Society  to  send  out  exploring  expéditions  wipes  away  a 
multitude  of  sins,  and  we  may  condone  many  acts  of  misgovern- 
ment  in  considération  of  the  voyages  of  Carteret,  Byron,  Cook, 
Phipps,  and  Vancouver.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Nelson 
received  no  unimportant  part  of  his  naval  éducation  in  the 
Arctic  régions  :  and  that,  in  the  présent  century,  the  surveyors 
and  explorers  of  our  navy  bave  been  among  its  brightest  orna- 
ments. 

The  naval  enterprise  of  Great  Britain  has  assuredly  been  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  her  greatness,  and  it  is  for  the  advantage 
of  the  country  that  the  spirit  which  gives  rise  to  it  should  be 
fostered  and  encouraged.  Never  has  this  spirit  been  so  systema- 
tically  ignored,  in  any  period  of  our  history,  as  at  the  présent 
moment.  Not  only  is  there  no  exploring  expédition  engaged  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  but  the  most  necessary  surveys  bave  been 
starved  and  neglected.  The  importrnt  proposai  to  explore  the 
North  Polar  région,  which  has  recently  been  made  by  Captain 
Sherard  Osborn,  therefore,  comes  before  us  at  the  very  time 
when  its  discussion  is  likely  to  produce  much  good,  and  it  eer- 
tainly deserves  most  serions  and  attentive  considération. 

I  propose,  after  giving  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
subject,  to  examine  the  question  whether  Captain  Osborn's  pro- 
posai combines  those  conditions  which  would  justify  its  favoura- 
ble  considération  by  the  Government — namely  sufficiently  impor- 
tant results,  and  the  absence  of  any  chance  of  sucli  a  disaster  as 
overwhelmed  the  Franklin  expédition.  The  great  advantages  that 
are  invariably  derived  from  enterprises  of  this  nature,  indepon- 
dently  of  their  more  obvious  resuit,  hâve  already  been  pointed  out. 

It  has  been  the  ambition  of  British  explorers  to  reach  tha 
North  Pôle  ever  since  "  Master  Robert  Thorn  exhorted  King 
Henry  VIII.,  with  very  weighty  and  substantial  reasons,  to  set 
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forth  a  discovery  "  for  that  purpose  ;  and  as  knowledge  has  acou- 
mulated,  thèse  reasons  hâve  become  more  weighty  and  more  subs- 
tantial.  Bluff  King  Hal  did  not  haggle  at  the  expense,  nor  did 
he  discourage  the  spirit  of  enterprise  among  his  sailors.  He  did 
the  right  thing,  cordially  acceded  to  the  proposai,  and  sent  "  two 
faire  ships  well  manned  and  victualled,  having  in  them  divers 
cunning  men  to  seek  strange  régions.  (1)  Subséquent  voyages  to 
the  northern  seas  in  the  Tudor  âge,  opened  a  profitable  trade  with 
'■  the  then  scarcely  known  duchy  ofMoscovy  ;  but  the  most  notable 
expédition  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  that  which  was  led  by 
gallant  William  Barenton,  and  his  stout  crew  of  Dutchmen.  He 
discovered  Spitzbergen  in  159G,  rounded  the  northern  extrême  of 
Nova  Zembla,  and  performed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Arctie 
voyages  on  record. 

In  England  the  merebants  of  the  Muscovy  Company  were  the 
great  promoters  of  voyages  toward  the  Pôle,  and  as  the  intro- 
ducers  of  the  System  of  keeping  log-books,  they  ensured  the  pré- 
servation of  a  record  of  the  results  of  those  voyages.  (2)     In 
1607  they  sent  bold  Henry  Hudson,  in  an  eighty-ton  vessel,  with 
ten  men  and  a  boy,  to  sail  across  the  Xorth  Pôle,  He  discovered 
the  point  pn  the  coast  of  Greenland  which  still  bears  his  name  of 
"  Hold  with  Hope,"  traced  the  ioe  barrier  extending  right  acro.ss 
from  Greenland  to  Spitzbergen  in  June  ;  and  the  name  of  Hak- 
luyt  Head,  the  extrême  N.  W.  point  of  Spitzbergen,  was  also 
given  by  Hudson.     Having  thus  satisfîed  himself  of  the  impossi- 
bility  of  penetrating  through  the  Polar  pack  to  the  westward  of 
Spitzbergen,  this  intrepid  explorer  next  sailed  up  to  its  northern 
end,  and  examined  the  condition  of  the  ice  in  that  direction  dur- 
ing  the  month  of  July.     He  attained  a  latitude  of  80"  23'  ;  and 
having  ascertained  that  the  pack  was  as  impénétrable  in  th'e  end 
of  July  as  it  was  in  June,  he  returned  to  England.     In  1(508 
Hudson  again  sailed  with  the  intention  of  attempting  to  effeet  a 
pasaage  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  and  thus  com- 
pleting  the  examination  of  this,  the  widest  opening  into  the  Polar 
région.     He  had  with  him  a  crew  of  fourteen  men.     On  the  9th 
of  June  he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  pack,  in  latitude  75»  29'  N. 
and  gallantly  attempted  to  push   through   it,  "  loosing  for  one 
pièce,  and  bearing  roome  for  another."  "  But  he  soon  discovered 
that  this  sailing  ice,  only  existed  at  the  outer  edge,  and  in  four 
hours  he  fonnd  the  pack  to  be  so  thick  and  firm  ahead,  as  to 
présent  an  impénétrable  barrier.     He  therefore  began  to  coast 
along    the   pack  edge,   with   the   ice   always    "  trending  on   his 
larboard"  from   the   9th   until    the  26th.  when  he   sishted  the 
coast  of  Nova  Zembla.  (3)     During  this  voyage  Hudson   dis- 
covered the  Gulf-stream  flowing  norttwards,  with  divers  pièces  of 
drift  wood  floating  on  it.     This  intrepid  seaman  had  now  com- 
pleted  the  examination  of  the  space  between  Gretnland  and  Nova 
Zembla,    in    two    very   small   yachts;    and    he  had   ascertained 
beyond  a   doubt,   by  careful   inspection,    that  an   impénétrable 
barner  of  ice    stretched    along  the  whole  distance,  barrinc'  the 
passage  to  the  Pôle.     He  found  that  on  the  Greenland  coasl  this 
barrier  came  down  as  low  as  75»,  that  it  thence  trended  to  the 
N.  E„  until  in  the  meridian  of  Spitzbergen   its   outer  edo-e   was 
northofSO»;   and  that  further  east  it  extended  south   asain  to 
about  75°,  and  stretched  away  to  the   coast  of  Nova  Zembla. 
Thus.  "  by  the  means   of  the  great  plenty  of  ice,  the  hope  of 
passage  between  Newland  (Spitzbergen)  and  Nova  Zembla  was 
taken  away." 


(1)  Hakluyt,  iii,  p.  129. 

(2)  Sébastian  Cabot,  in  his  instructions  to  Willoughby  and  Chancelier 
was  the  real  originator  of  the  log-book.  ' 

(3)  On  the  iDth  of  June  two  of  his  company,^  named  Thomas  Hiles  and 
Robert  Eayner,  saw  a  mermaid  close  to  the  ship's  side,  and  looking  earn- 
esUy  upon  them  ;  but  a  Uttle  after,  a  sea  came  and  overturned  her  From 
the  navel  upwards  her  baclc  and  breasts  were  Uke  a  woman's,  her  bodr  as 
b.g  as  one  of  us  her  skin  very  white,  and  long  hair  hanging  down 
behmd,  of  colour  black.  In  her  going  down  they  saw  her  taU,  wMch  was 
Iike  the  tail  of  a  porpoise,  and  speckled  like  a  mackerel.  Hudson's  editor 
suggests  that  this  was  a  seal,  and  adds  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Kane  that 
there  is  something  in  the  appearance  and  movements  of  this  animal 
strongly  akm  to  those  of  human  beings. 


In  1611,  Jonas  Poole,  and  in  1614-15,  Baffin  and  Fotherby, 
made  similar  unsuccessful  attempts  in  the  direction  of  Spitz- 
bergen, and  in  1676,  the  Admiralty  of  Charles  II.  sent  Captain 
Wood  to  attcmpt  a  passage  to  the  North  Pôle,  but  he  lost  his  ship 
on  the  Nova  Zembla  coast.  This  important  and  interesting 
subject  was  then  lost  sight  of  in  England  for  nearly  a  century, 
from  the  time  of  Wood  (1676)  to  that  of  Phipps  (1774).  It 
was  quite  clear  that  for  Hudson's  cock-boat,  and  such  like  craft, 
the  portais  of  the  unknown  région  were  firmly  closed.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  a  sharp-bowed  screw-steamer  will  be  able  to 
force  them  open. 

The  Spitzbergen  Seas,  however,  were  a  favourite  Dutch  and 
English  whaling  station  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  and 
vessels  frequently  reached  a  latitude  of  80»,  and  sometimes  of 
81°,  or  82°,  or  even  83°,  (1)  as  the  position  of  the  Polar  pack 
varied  in  the  différent  seasons.  When  the  idea  of  an  expédition 
to  the  North  Pôle  was  again  mooted  in  the  last  century,  Mr. 
Daines  Barrington,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  great 
industry  and  persévérance,  collected  a  number  of  stories  of 
whalers  having  frequently  attained  incredibly  high  latitudes,  and 
as  thèse  fables  bave  since  been  brought  forward  as  arguments  in 
faveur  of  a  Spitzbergen  route  to  the  Pôle,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
examine  what  they  are  really  worth. 

The  most  marvellous  of  ail  is  that  told  by  Master  Joseph 
Moxon,  hydrographer  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty  in 
1697.  He  got  most  outrageously  chaffed  by  some  merry  Dutch 
sailors  in  a  beer-shop  at  Amsterdam,  and  gravely  publLshed  what 
d  been  told,  (2)  expecting  every  "  sober,  ingénions  man  " 
lieve  it.  Scoresbj-  has  pointed  out  that  the  instances  of 
voyages  having  been  performed  beyond  84°,  are  in  no  case  given 
from  the  direct  communications  of  the  voyagers  themselves,  and 
he  therefore  infers  that  no  reliance  whatever  is  to  be  placed  upon 
extraordinary  instances.  (3)  Moreover  ,  he  finds  that 
nearly  ail  the  cases  of  ships  having  sailed  as  far  as  82»  and  83°, 
were  either  given  from  memory,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  to  thirty 
years  Irom  the  time  when  the  alleged  voyages  were  made,  or  at 
second-hand.  But  the  strongest  proof  of  the  small  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  the  observations  of  thèse  whaling  captains  is  to  be  found 
in  the  statements  of  Captains  Robinson,  Clarke,  and  Bateson,  who 
declared  they  reached  81°  16',  81°  30',  and  82°  15',  with  open 
water  before  them,  in  the  very  year,  and  in  the  same  longitude 
that  Captain  Phipps  was  stopped  in  80°  48'  N.,  by  a  continued 
smooth,  unbroken  plain  of  ice  extending  to  the  horizon. 

When  31  r.  Barrington  asked  the  Dutch  skippers  themselves, 
he  got  the  simple  truth  from  them  ;  they  said,  "  We  can  seldom 
proceed  much  higher  than  SOJ°,  but  alniost  always  to  that  lati- 
tude." (4)  Captain  Jansen,  of  the  Dutch  Navy,  also  says,  "  I 
do  not  tlunk  our  Polar  navigators  hâve  been  further  north  than 


(1)  Parry  thought  that  a  vessel  might  hâve  reached  to  83'  N.  in  1827. 


(2)  A  Brief  DiscouTse  of  a  passage  ly  the  Korth  Pôle  to  Japan  and  Chintx. 
By  Joseph  lloxon,  F.R.S.,  Hydrographer  to  the  King's  most  excellent  ila- 
jesty  (2ud  édition).  London,  printed  by  J.  Moxon,  and  sold  at  his  shop 
at  the  Atlas  in  Warwick  Lane,  1697. 

He  says,  "  About  22  years  ago,  being  in  Amsterdam,  I  went  into  a 
drinking  house  to  drink  a  cup  of  béer  for  my  thrist,  and  sitting  by  the 
public  lire  among  several  people,  there  liappened  a  seaman  to  come  in, 
who,  seeing  a  friend  of  his  there  who  he  knew  went  in  the  Greenland 
voyage,  wondered  to  see  him,  becanse  it  was  not  yet  time  for  the  Green- 
land fleet  to  come  home.  His  friend,  who  was  a  steersman,  said  that  his 
ship  sailed  into  the  >'orth  Pôle  and  came  back  again.  I  entered  into  dis- 
course with  him,  and  he  did  assure  me  it  was  true  ;  and  told  me,  moreover, 
that  they  sailed  two  degrees  beyond  the  Pôle.     I  asked  him  if  lie  found  no 

islands  or  lands  about  the  Pôle,  and  he  told  me  no,  there  was  a  free 
and  open  sea.  I  asked  him  if  they  did  not  meet  with  a  great  deal  of  ice. 
He  told  me  no,  they  saw  no  ice.  I  asked  him  what  weather  they  had 
there.  He  told  me  fine  wann  weather,  such  as  was  at  Amsterdam  in  the 
summer  tune,  and  as  hot.  I  should  bave  asked  hhn  more  questions,  but 
he  was  engaged  in  discourse  with  his  friend,  and  I  could  not  in  modesty 
interrupt  them  further.  I  believe  he  spoke  truth,  for  he  seemed  a  plain, 
honest  and  unaifectatious  person." 

(3)  Scoresby's  Arctie  Régions,  i.  p.  42. 

(4)  The  Commissioners  of  Longitude,  in  1821,  reported  that  there  was 
no  well-authenticated  account  of  any  vessel  having  gone  so  far  as  81°  N. 
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82.°"  (1)  There  is  not,  in  reality,  a  shadow  of  évidence  that  any 
vessel  lias  ever  passed  through  the  Polar  pack,  and  tlie  latitudes 
attained  by  whalers  hâve  depended  on  the  position  of  this  pack 
in  the  différent  seasons.  If  it  has  drifted  south  late  in  the  year, 
they  hâve  been  able  to  go  further  north,  and  Captain  Scoresby 
certainly,  in  1806,  reached  81°  30',  and  found  the  navigation 
quite  open  for  many  leagucs  to  the  E.N.E.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  corne  down  carly,  then  they  hâve  been  stopped  in  lower 
latitudes.     So  much  for  the  vphaling  fables. 

Attempts  to  reach  the  Pôle  were  first  renewed  by  the  Russian 
Government,  and  Vassili  Tschitschagoff,  in  two  successive  expé- 
ditions (1765  and  1766),  perseveringly,  but  vainly  attempted  to 
find  a  way  through  the  ice  between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland. 
He  only  reached  80°  30'  N.  At  that  period  the  président  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England  were  ever  foremost  in 
urging  the  Government  to  undertake  scientific  expéditions. 
Would  that  their  successors  of  the  présent  day  more  closely 
followed  their  noble  example.  In  1773,  a  mémorial  was  addressed 
by  the  Royal  Society  to  the  King,  to  obtain  his  sanction  for  an 
expédition  to  see  how  far  navigation  vpas  practicable  towards  the 
North  Pôle.  (2)  Two  vessels  were  forthwith  fitted  out  and  des- 
patched,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Phipps,  who  had  orders 
to  proceed  as  near  the  North  Pôle  as  the  ice  would  permit,  but 
to  rcturn  before  the  winter  should  set  in.  He  made  the  attempt 
between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,  but  was  stopped,  like 
Hudson,  and  so  many  others  before  him,  by  the  Polar  pack.  He 
examined  the  pack  edge  very  carefuUy,  from  longitude  2°  to  20° 
E.,  but  never  got  beyond  80°  48'  N.  The  expédition  of  Captain 
Buchan,  in  1818,  made  the  attempt  in  the  same  direction,  but 
never  got  farther  north  than  80°  3-4'  N.  This  expédition,  how- 
ever,  made  a  more  extensive  examination  of  the  pack  edge  than 
the  preceding  one,  having  traced  it  from  longitude  10°  to  40», 
both  in  the  months  of  June  and  September,  without  finding  a 
single  lane  on  opening  by  which  to  enter  it.  Then  followed  a 
Russian  expédition  in  1824,  when  Admirai  Luthe  traced  the 
edge  of  the  ice,  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  from 
longitude  02°  to  44°  E.,  but  he  never  got  further  north  than 
77°^  (3) 

Thèse  unsuccessful  endeavours  to  find  a  passage  for  vessels 
through  the  Polar  pack  between  Greenland  and  Nova  Zembla, 
led  Sir  Edward  Parry  to  conceive  the  bold  idea  of  travelling  over 
the  ice  in  sledges  and  boats  during  the  summer,  and  thus  reach- 
ing  the  Pôle.  (4)  His  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Admiralty  of 
that  day.     He  sailed  in  April,  1827,  and  leaving  his  vessel  in 


(1)  Captain  Jansen  (the  learned  author  of  that  charming  chapter  on 
land  and  sea  breezes  inMaury's  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea)  hasunder- 
taken  to  investigate  this  subject,  and  to  examine  such  ancient  journals  of 
Dutch  exploriTs  as  are  still  extant  in  Holland.  He  tells  me  that  the  learned 
Pontauus,  iu  1040,  said  in  a  speech  : — "  There  are  some  persons  who  think 
the  best  route  to  tlie  East  is  to  go  to  82"  N.  of  Nova  Zeiubla,  or  thereabout, 
because  there  the  days  and  sumraers  are  longer,  there  is  not  so  much  ice, 
and  it  does  not  drift  from  the  shore.  Also  because  the  climate  is  more 
mild  than  in  76»  and  lower  down.  Although  I  am  convinced  that  this 
opinion  is  true,  and  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  navigating  the  sea 
-when  once  in  82",  yet  the  difficulty  is  to  corne  there  and  return."  With 
this  learned  conviction  for  his  starting-point,  Captain  Jansen  wUl  search 
for  tlie  date  whence  Pontanus  derived  his  linowledge. 

(2)  £y  the  Act  16  Geo.  III,  cap.  6,  Parliament  offered  a  reward  of 
£5000  to  the  person  who  should  first  sail  beyond  89"  N.  A  new  Act  on 
the  s-ime  snbject  was  passed  in  1814  (58  Geo.  III,  cap.  20).  To  the  first 
ship  that  shnnM  ?ail  to  sn  ■  \.,  £1000  was  granted  ;  to  85",  £2000  ;  to  87», 
£3000;toss,  i' 111(111  ;  ;,nil  t(j  89»,  £5000.  I  am  glad  to  see  that,  in  the 
récents  Acts  ni  l';iili:uiM m  sweoping  away  a  great  number  of  Statutes  (24 
and  25  Victuihi,  iii]..  liil.aiid  25  and  26  Victoria,  cap.  125),  thèse  rewards 
for  Polar  discovery  liave  not  been  repealed. 

(3)  To  complète  the  story  of  thèse  vain  attempts  to  penetrate  through 
the  Polar  pack  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  it  must  be  men- 
tioned  that  a  Russian  expédition,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Wrangel, 
started  in  1863.  That  officer  lost  both  his  vessels  in  the  ice  off  Nova 
Zembla,  and  escape  in  his  boats. 


(4)  Sir  John  Franklin  had  previously  drawn  up  a  plan  for  i 
attempt,  and  volunteered  to  conduct  it. 
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Hecla  Cove  (lat.  79°  57'  N.),  in  Spitzbergen,  he  set  off  in  two 
boats,  with  four  sledges,  and  seventy-one  days'  provisions,  on 
June  21st,  going  due  north.  He  was  stopped  by  the  ice  in  lati- 
tude 81°  12'  51"  N.,  and  commenced  the  laborious  work  of  drag- 
ging  the  boats  over  it  on  the  23rd.  (1)  But  he  had  started  too 
late  in  the  season,  the  pack  was  much  broken  up  and  intersected 
with  lanes  of  water,  and  it  was  drifting  rapidly  to  the  soTithward. 
After  travelling  over  192  miles  of  ice,  Parry  had  only  reached  a 
latitude  of  82°  45'  N.  on  July  27th,  when  he  determined  to  cease 
his  fruitless  labours  and  return.  From  his  extrême  northern 
point  a  strong  ice  blink  always  overspread  the  northern  horizon. 
Parry  certainly  met  with  an  unusually  open  season,  and  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell  and  rapidly  rotted  the  ice,  is  proved 
by  the  observations  of  Scoresby,  during  several  years  in  the  same 
région,  to  be  quite  exceptional.  He  returned  to  the  ship  after 
an  absence  of  forty-eight  days,  having  travelled  over  569  m  les. 
The  failure  of  Parry  was  due  to  his  having  started  too  late  in  the 
season.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  he  set  out  in  February, 
when  the  ice  is  fixed,  instead  of  the  middle  of  summer,  he  would 
hâve  been  far  more  suocessful.  As  it  is,  no  European  has  ever 
yet  reached  so  high  a  northern  latitude  as  Sir  Edward  Parry. 

One  more  expédition  requires  notice,  although  it  was  in  a 
totally  différent  direction.  After  Hudson  had  ascertained  the 
ice  barrier  between  Greenland  and  Nova  Zembla  to  be  impéné- 
trable, that  worthy  old  pilot  Baffin,  in  his  little  vessel,  the 
"  Discovery,"  of  fifty-five  tons,  made  an  attempt  further  to  the 
west,  entered  the  bay  which  bears  his  name,  pushed  through  the 
middle  pack  in  twenty-two  days,  and  discovered  the  entrance  of 
Smith  Sound  in  1616.  This,  and  not  the  Polar  pack,  is  the 
true  portai  for  future  North  Polar  Exploration  ;  but  hitherto, 
only  one  expédition  has  attempted  to  explore  it.  Dr.  Kane,  in 
the  little  sohooner  "  Advance,"  wintered  there,  from  1853  to 
1855,  and  one  of  his  travelling  parties,  pushing  north  along  the 
Greenland  coast,  reached  the  latitude  of  80°  40'  N.,  came  to  an 
open  iceless  sea,  and  saw  land  trending  away  to  the  northward, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Thèse  Amcricans  were  undoubtedly 
the  discoverers  of  the  most  northerly  known  land  in  the  world. 
Dr.  Hayes,  a  companion  of  Dr.  Kane,  has  since  wintered  in 
Smith  Sound,  but  no  account  of  his  proceedings  has  yet  been 
published. 

This  complètes  the  enumeration  of  expéditions  which  hâve 
attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  North  Polar  région.  TheEnglish 
Government  bas  sent  three  expéditions  to  the  edge  of  the  ice 
between  Greenland  and  Nova  Zembla,  those  of  Wood,  Phipps, 
and  Buchan,  during  as  many  centuries,  and  Parry's  boat  journey 
took  place  in  1827.  No  attempt  has  been  made  since  the 
latter  date. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  this  vast  uuknown  région  is,  and 
what  results  may  be  derived  from  its  exploration.  If  wc  look  at 
a  North  Polar  chart,  we  shall  see  a  blank  space  from  80°  to  the 
Pôle,  only  very  slightly  nibbled  at  its  circuraference  by  Dr.  Ka- 
ne's  party,  who  got  forty  miles  beyond  the  SOth  parallel  in  Smith 
Sound,  and  by  Parry,  who  travelled  over  the  ice  into  this  un- 
known  région  for  a  distance  of  165  miles.  Hère,  then,  is  a  vast 
circular  tract  of  land,  and  sea,  and  ice,  which  is  absolutely  un- 
known,  with  a  diameter  of  1200  miles,  and  an  area  of  1,131,000 
square  miles. 

Our  complète  ignorance  of  this  large  portion  of  our  planet  is 
in  itself  a  strong  reason  for  exploring  it.  Even  if  men  of  science 
were  unablc  to  specify  any  positive  resuit  beforehand,  it  might 
fairly  be  urged  that  the  examination  of  this  vast  région  must 
inevitably  increase  the  store  of  human  knowledge,  and  thus  bear 
rich  fruit.  But,  in  truth,  we  hâve  the  highest  scientific  authority 
for  as.serting  that  there  are  many  questions  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance which  call  for  investigation  in  the  North  Polar  région. 


(1)  Parry's  weight  per  man  was  260  Ibs.,  a  weight  which  subséquent 
expérience  has  proved  to  be  too  great.  220  Ibs.  per  man  is  the  greatest 
weight  that  a  party  should  start  with  in  Arctic  travelling.  His  allowance 
of  food  per  man  was  not  sufficiently  libéral  (biscuit  10  oz.,  pemmican  9 
oz.,  cocoa  powder  1  oz.,  rum  1  gill,  tobacco  3  oz.  per  week). 


JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


Foremost  among  tliem  is  the  subject  of  geographical  discovery 
— the  exploration  of  the  northern  side  of  that  wonderful  glacier- 
bearing  continent  of  Greenland,  and  the  completion  of  our  know- 
ledge  of  any  otf.er  land  that  may  exist  within  the  unknown  area. 
A  very  noble  and  unmistakeably  English  -work  is  this.  To  use 
the  words  of  one  who  has  himself  taken  no  small  share  in  such 
work  in  former  days,  and  -who  is  now  Président  of  the  Royal 
Society,  "  It  is  the  greatest  geographical  achievement  which  can 
be  attempted,  and  will  be  the  crowning  enterprise  of  those  Arctic 
researches  in  which  our  country  has  hitherto  had  the  pre-emi- 
nence.''  Phenomena  never  yet  seen  by  mortal  eye  will  be  observed 
by  the  bold  explorer  who  reaches  the  Pôle.  He  will  see  the  sun 
revolving  with  a  uniforni  altitude  from  the  day  it  cornes  north  of 
the  equator  in  March  until  it  returns  in  September,  its  altitude 
being  equal  to  its  declination.  He  will  ascertain  new  fticts  con- 
neoted  with  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  séries  of  valuable  obser- 
vations on  variation  and  dip  over  this  unknown  area,  will  be  of 
real  practical  utility. — Intellectual  Observer. 
(  To  he  contiïiued.) 


Leaves  faom  Gos«iC'"s  Koiiiance  oilNaiiii»; 
Ui!4tory. 

QContiniied.) 

THE  V.IST. 

Highly  attractive  to  a  young  obser\-er  is  the  variety  of  life  which 
meets  his  eye,  as  he  examines,  with  a  good  microscope,  a  drop  of 
water  from  some  pool  rich  in  orgauisms.  Suppose  he  has  nipped  ofF 
the  growing  terminal  bud  of  some  MyriophyUum  or  Kitella,  and, 
having  alittle  broken  it  down  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  has  placed  it 
in  the  animalcule-box  of  the  insti-ument,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
water  in  which  it  grew,  selected  from  the  sédiment  of  the  pool-bottom. 
The  amount  of  life  at  iirst  is  bewildering  ;  motion  is  in  every  part  of 
the  field;  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pellucid  bodies  are'  darting 
across,  making  a  mazy  confusion  of  lines.  Some  are  mère  immensu- 
rable  points  without  apparent  form  ordiameter;  othei-s  are  definable 
and  of  exceedingly  various  shapes.  Aggregations  of  little  transparent 
peai-s,  clinging  together  by  their  stalks  so  as  to  form  balls,  go  revolving 
merrily  through  their  waste  of  watei-s.  Presently  one  of  the  peai-s 
severs  its  connexion  with  the  famDy,  and  sets  out  on  a  voyage  on  its 
own  individual  responsibility  ;  then  another  parts  company  ;  and  you 
see  that  there  are  plenty  more  of  the  same  sort,  roving  singly  as  well 
as  in  clusters  ;  little  tops  of  clear  jelly  with  a  fewspecks  in  the  interior. 
Hère  comes  rolling  by,  with  majestic  slowness,  a  globe  of  glass,  with 
sixteen  emeralds  imbedded  in  its  substance,  symmetrically  arrangea, 
each  emerald  carrying  a  tiny  ruby  at  one  end — a  most  charming  group. 
Elégant  forms,  resembling  fishes,  or  battledores,  or  poplar-leaves,  for 
they  are  of  many  kinds,  ail  of  a  rich  opaque  green  hue,  with  a  laro-e 
transparent  orange-coloured  spot,  wriggle  sluggishly  by,  the  leaves 
now  and  then  rolling  themselves  up  spirally,  and  progressing  in  a 
cork-serew  fashion.  Disks  of  clear  jelly  are  seen,  which  are  continually 
altering  their  ontline,  so  that  you  soon  corne  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  hâve  no  particular  form,  but  every  imaginable  one  in  turn.  The 
mass,  which  seems  a  mère  drop  of  thin  ^laiie,  almost  or  quite  homo- 
geneous,  with  only  one  or  two  bubbles  in  it,  pushes  out  points  and 
projections  from  ïts  outiine,  excavates  other  parts,  lengthens  hère, 
rounds  off  a  point  there,  and  this  as  long  as  we  look  at  it,  so  that  it 
never  appears  twice  in  the  same  shape.  Hère  a  tiny  atom  arrests  the 
eye  by  its  singular  raovements.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  an  irregular 
bail,  with  a  bright  spot  neai-  the  circumference  ;  the  whole  surface  set 
with  bristles  projectiiig  ohii^uely  from  the  periphery,  not  perpendicu- 
larly,  much  thicker  and  stronger  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bright  spot.  It 
remains  in  one  place  spinning  round  and  round  upon  its  centre,  some- 
times  so  rapidly  as  to  predude  any  sight  of  its  distinctive  characters, 
at  others  more  deliberately,  displaying  its  bristles  and  surface.  Some- 
times  it  rolls  over  in  ail  directions,  as  if  to  let  us  see  that  it  is  sub- 
spherical,  not  discoid.  And  now  and  then  it  takes  a  sudden  spring 
sideways,  to  a  distance  perhaps  twenty  times  its  diameter,  when  it 
spins  as  before,  or  else  skips  about  several  times  in  succession.  Alto- 
gether  this  is  a  very  active  little  merry-andrew. 

À  great  oblong  purplish  mass  comes  rolling  along,  a  very  Triton 
among  the  mlnnows.  He  sudderily  arrests  his  headlong  course,  makes 
his  hinder-end  take  hold  of  a  fragment  of  leaf,  and  unfolds  his  other 
end  into  au  élégant  trumpet,  with  one  portion  of  the  lip  roUed  in  with 


a  sort  of  volute,  something  like  the  beautiful  African  Arum  or  Calla. 
The  body  now  lengthens,  and  goes  on  lengthening,  until  the  lower 
part,  which  is  adhèrent,  is  drawn  out  to  a  very  slender  foot.  The  open 
raouth,  studded  round  with  a  wreath  of  vigorous  cilia  in  rapid  rotatory 
motion,  strikes  us  with  a  pleasing  surprise.  The  cilia  are  seen,  like 
liooks,  at  those  parts  of  the  circle,  which  in  perspective  are  brought 
in  or  near  the  line  of  vision,  eitherturned  outward  or  inwardaccording 
as  their  motion  is  more  or  less  rapid  ;  the  other  parts  of  the  wreath 
being  visible  only  as  a  thin  film  along  the  line  of  their  points,  and 
like  little  tecth  at  their  bases.  The  obscure  semi-transparency  of  the 
texture  of  the  animal  rendersit  very  difficult  to  discern  the  form  of  the 
trumpet-outline  satisfactorily  ;  at  one  time  it  appcai-s  as  ifcireular, 
but  with  a  large  round  pièce  eut  out  of  one  si'l-  .  mÎi;.  'i  ■.  !  l;as  a  thin 
filmy  edge,  as  if  the  hiatus  were  covered  by  ;;  i  vm mbrane. 

Then  perhaps  the  mouth  is  turned  slightly  tn  a,,    ;  -,  mid  this 

hiatus  is  no  longer  discernible  anywhere,  but  ..  ,,  j:,it  -i  tlir  margin 
is  roUed  inwards  spirally,  but  how  the  other  part  joius  this  it  is  difficult 
to  see.  Then  suddenly  the  orifice  appears  again,  but  as  a  large  round 
hole  eut  out  of  the  side,  with  the  margin  quite  entire  above  it  ;  then  in 
a  moment  this  aperture  is  seen  rapidly  to  contract,  and  close  up  to  a 
point.  But  ail  thèse  appearances — the  mystery  of  which  so  greatly 
heightens  the  interest  of  thèse  créatures  to  a  young  observer — seem 
to  dépend  on  the  présence  of  a  contractile  bladder  which  alternately 
fiUs  and  empties  itself,  and,  when  distended,  frequently  displaces  the 
coloured  parenchyma  or  flesh,  to  such  a  degree  that  only  the  thinnest 
film  of  transparent  skin  bounds  it  externally. 

The  tuft  of  needle-like  leaves,  too,  is  fuU  of  life.  To  the  outer  oncs 
are  clinging  multitudes  of  Diatoms  in  fans  and  fantastic  chains  ;  and 
multitudes  more  of  single  ones  are  sprawling  about  the  field,  con- 
trasting,  by  their  slow,  jerking  progress,  with  the  rapid,  headlong 
dash  of  the  animalcules.  On  the  plant-stem,  as  if  on  solid  ground,  is 
fixed  a  beautiful  tree  (Carchesium),  with  many  slender,  divergent 
branches,  springing  from  a  straight  trunk.  The  branches  bear,  instead 
of  leaves,  élégant  transparent  bells  or  wine-glass-Uke  vases,  which  are 
scattered  thickly  over  them  ;  and  each  vase  is  fumished  with  a  ring  of 
cilia  round  the  mouth,  which  rotâtes  while  it  is  open,  but  which  at 
will  can  be  withdrawn  and  quite  concealed  by  the  closing  up  of  the 
mouth.  Every  moment  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  branches  con- 
tracts  spirally,  with  force,  like  a  wire-spring  when  weighted,  and  then 
deliberately  straightens  itself  again.  And,  now  and  then,  the  main 
trunk  itself  contracts  in  the  same  manner,  but  less  perfectly  ;  and 
when  it  extends  we  may  see  a  band  running  down  through  the  middle 
of  its  pellucid  substance,  in  which  the  contractile  power  manifestly 
résides,  and  which  is  probably  of  the  nature  of  muscle.  The  élégant 
vases  bave  several  globules  of  yellowish  matter  in  their  clear  substance, 
which  seem  to  be  stomachs,  or  more  cori-ectly  temporary  cavities  for 
the  réception  of  food  ;  for  if  a  little  indigo  or  carminé  be  mingled  with 
the  drop  of  water,  the  ciliary  rotation  brings  it  to  the  mouth,  and 
presently  we  see  globules  of  a  faint  blue  or  pink  hue  appear  in  the 
colourless  flesh,  and  thèse  speedily  augment  the  depth  of  their  tint, 
as  more  and  more  of  the  pigment  is  imbibed,  until  they  at  length 
attain  the  richest  deep  blue,  or  full  crimson. 

The  observer,  may,  perhaps,  see  also  that  most  eiegant  of  animal- 
cules, the  Floscularia.  A  tube  of  jelly  stands  up  from  one  of  the 
leaves,  so  filmy  and  transparent,  that  one  perceives  it  only  by  the 
sedimentary  matters  that  hâve  become  entangled  in  its  outer  surface. 
It  seems  to  be  deposited  progressively — a  mucus  excreted  and  thrown 
offby  the  skin  of  the  tenant;  and  hence  the  upper  portion,  being  the 
most  recently  formed,  is  destitute  of  such  extraneous  substances,  and 
can  with  the  greatest  difficulty  be  traced  to  its  termination.  Within 
this  tube  résides  the  beautiful  constructor;  a  very  slender  foot  or 
pedicle,  capable  of  being  drawn  out  to  such  a  leugtli  as  to  equal  that 
of  the  tube,  and  of  being  suddenly  contracted  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
animal,  merges  into  an  ovate  body  of  translucent  flesh,  in  which  ail 
the  organs  are  clearly  visible.  The  upper  portion  expands  into  a 
most  exqnisite  disk  or  shallow  cup  of  clear  gelatinous  membrane, 
having  five  angles,  each  angle  being  terminated  by  a  rounded  knob. 
Each  of  thèse  five  knobs  is  the  seat  of  a  pencil  of  long  straight  bristles, 
of  the  most  subtle  tenuily,  which  look  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  out 
of  the  finest  spun-glass.  There  may  be  perhaps  fifty  hairs  in  each 
pencil,  which  radiate  from  their  common  base  in  ail  directions,  and, 
as  they  arc  graduated  in  length,  the  efFect  of  thèse  hairs  is  most 
charming.  Any  little  shock,  such  as  a  jar  to  the  table,  or  the  shutting 
of  a  door,  alarms  the  beautiful  créature,  and  it  suddenly  closes  up  its 
élégant  flower,  and  retreats  into  its  tube,  the  hairs  forming  a  cylin- 
drical  bund;e  as  it  goes  down.  It  presently  émerges  again,  however, 
and  unfolds  its  anay  as  before.  The  pencils  of  hairs  are  carried  quite 
motionless  when  expanded,  but  when  the  united  bundle  is  in  the  act 
of  prolrusion,  a  kind  of  thrill,  a  quivering  wave,  is  frequently  seen  to 
run  through  it  from  end  to  end.  There  is  a  wreath  of  rotating  cilia 
on  the  face  of  the  disk,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  draw  floating  bodies 
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around  into  ita  vortex;  and  the  little  giddy  mouads  tliat  are  whirling 
heedlessly  along,  may  be  seen  to  be  thus  entrapped  by  the  living 
Whirlpool,  oue  after  another,  and  engulphed  in  the  transparent  prison. 
And  there  we  may  foUow  them  with  our  eye,  and  watch  their  fate. 
Hurled  round  and  round  in  the  capacious  crop,  a  pair  of  nipper-hke 
jaws  at  length  catches  hold  of  them,  gives  them  a  squeeze,  lets  them 
go  round  again,  presently  seizes  and  nips  them  again,  until,  after  a 
few  preliminary  bruising  of  this  sort,  the  ill-fated  atom  suddenly  goes 
with  a  gulp  down  a  kind  of  trap-door  into  the  true  digestive  stomach, 
and  is  presently  dimmed  and  lost  in  the  mass. 

Several  tiny'  créatures  are  labouring  with  the  most  praiseworthy 
industry  among  the  close  leaves  of  the  plant.  Hère  is  one  which  may 
remind  us  of  a  guinea-pig  in  its  gênerai  outline,  but  you  must  suppose 
the  two  hiiid-feet  to  be  changed  into  a  divergent  fork,  and  the  fore- 
feet  to  be  obliterated.  It  is  a  most  resfless  little  rogue  ;  ranging 
among  the  filamentous  leaves  of  the  Mynophyllum  with  incessant 
activity,  he  now  pokes  his  way  through  sorae  narrow  aperture,  using 
his  cuiious  forked  foot  as  a  point  of  résistance,  now  pauses  to  nibble 
among  the  decaying  rind,  and  now  scuttles  oflf  through  the  open  water 
to  some  other  part.  We  see  his  large  eye,  shini.ig  with  the  colour  of 
a  rubv,  and  set,  like  that  of  Polyphemus,  right  in  the  middle  of  his 
forehiad.  and  his  curions  apparatus  of  jaws,  the  points  of  which  are 
ludiiK.!.]  f'iMiii  tlio  front  of  his  head,  and  vigorously  worked,  when 
il.-  I-    _  :;..ng  the  decaying  vegetable  matter,  adding  conti- 

niuil:     i::  .  morsel  to  the   great  mass   of  yellow-green  food 

ivliii  II  i-  .Tu  :,  Il  -welling  ont  his  abdomen  to  a  pig-like  plumpness. 
And  when  he  swims  away  and  gives  a  fair  view  of  lus  back  to  us,  we 
notice  the  évolution  of  a  pair  of  hemispherical  swellings,  oue  on  each 
side  of  the  broad  heid,  and  which  are  evidently  connected  with  his 
locomotion.  The  whole  front  is  clothed  with  vibrating  cilia,  but  they 
are  more  developed  on  thèse  organs,  which  are  only  pushed  ont  at  the 
will  of  the  little  animal,  when  they  form  stroug  vertical  currents. 

In  another  part  of  the  bunch  of  leaves  possibly  a  group  of  Salpinœ 
may  he  feeding  e;|ually  busily.  Thèse  are  something  like  the  former, 
but  their  Ijodies  are  iuclosed  iu  a  sort  of  shell  or  transparent  case, 
mueh  arohed  along  the  back,  nearly  straight  along  the  belly,  and 
hoUowed  out  at  each  extremity.  This  shell  is  a  very  beautiful  object, 
when  we  meet  with  it,  as  we  ofteu  do,  completely  cleaned  of  the 
softer  parts,  the  animal  having  died.  It  is  hard,  perfectly  tran- 
sparent, but  marked  ail  over  with  minute  pits.  It  is  closed  on  ail 
sides,  exce])t  before  and  behind,  where,  as  I  hâve  said,  it  is  eut  away, 
as  it  were,  for  the  egress  of  the  head,  and  the  forked  foot  :  along  the 
back  it  riscs  into  two  tall,  longitudinal,  sharp  ridges  with  a  deep 
furrow  between  them,  and  the  appearance  of  this  double  ridge,  from 
the  perfect  transparency  of  the  material,  has  a  curious  effect  as  the 
animal  moves  about.  Both  before  and  behind,  the  ridges  run  out  into 
projecting  points,  those  of  the  front  arching  over  the  head  like  curving 
horns.  Thèse  little  auimals  dérive  their  nourishment  likewise  from 
the  soft  vegetable  tissues,  or  the  half-dissolved  matter  that  accumu- 
lâtes on  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  aquatic  plants.  On  this  they  feed 
greedily,  anJ  nearly  the  whole  of  their  time  is  spent  in  munching  away 
this  with  the  mouth.  To  do  this  the  foot,  which  consists  of  two  stifF 
unjointed  styles,  is  brought  into  réquisition.  Thèse  are  capable  of 
being  opened  or  closed  like  the  feet  of  a  pair  of  cSmpasses,  and  of 
being  brought  round  into  any  position  through  the  fle.xibility  of  the 
base,  which  forms  false  or  telescopic  joints.  The  tips  ofthe.se  foot- 
sfyles  are  used  as  a  pivot  on  which  the  animal  moves  ;  they  are  placed 
perpendicularly  to  the  stem,  or  oth.^r  substance,  on  which  it  means  to 
crawl  or  feed,  and  the  body  is  brought  down  horizontally,  so  that  the 
head  oan  touch  the  same  plane.  Thus,  without  moving  its  points  of 
support,  the  animal  can  reach  a  considérable  exteut  of  surface  with 
its  uiouth,  eithersfretchingforward  until  the  feef  are  nearly  horizontal, 
or  il  ;n,ii,j  11,,'  ;.  i:i;d  until  the  points  are  under  the  belly. 

W  '  1  i  :  tcrm  "greedily"'  in  describing  its  eating,  it  was 
ratli  i;       ,       lire  to  the  activity  and   apparent   eagerness  with 

wliicli  ilii  un;.  I  !'  .aine  labours,  than  to  the  quantity  actually  devoured. 
This  inducd  is  uot  very  perceptible,  though  the  jaws  are  continually 
thrust  forward,  and  are  opened  and  closed  with  untiring  persévérance 
and  energy.  Probably  they  are  not  capable  of  detaching  more  than 
the  minutesL  particles,  for  the  effect  produced  is  not  the  visible  admis- 
sion of  atoms  into  the  stomach,  as  in  the  former  example,  but  the 
ifhich  become  stained  with  a 


graduai  discoloration  of  the 
yellowish  olive  hue.  th; 

Tl.elar, ,:il  >.,,. 


..eut    Au:'..,   l....d 

uiav  casily  see 


lire  and  more  inte: 
iiileule  may  also  be  seen  adhering 
I  as  to  be  nearly  half  as  long  as 
lly  symmetrical,  are  iuclosed  in  a 
■  !v  iike  birds' eggs.  Ifwe  watch  an 
egg  laid  ;   taking  care  to  sélect  one 


indivi, 

that  is  in  the  egg-producing  condition  ;  a  sélection  which  the  perfect 
transparency  of  the  tissues  enables  us  to  make  readily.  The  ovary 
occupies  the  ventral  région,  and  when  an  egg  is  in  process  of  develop- 


ment,  ita  mass  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  opaque,  and  larger, 
until  nearly  half  of  the  bulk  of  the  body  is  filled  up  with  it.  Then 
suddenly  it  is  discharged,  a  soft  and  shell-less  mass,  but  immediately 
on  exclusion  it  takes  its  regular  oval  figure,  and  the  integument  pre- 
sently hardops  into  a  shell. 

Patience,  moreover,  for  a  few  hours  will  be  rewarded  by  a  sight  of 
a  living  well-formed  animal  hatched  from  this  new-laid  egg.  At  first 
it  remains  so  turbid  as  to  be  almost  opaque  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  hours  or  so,  it  is  perceptible  that  the  contents  are  becoming 
pellucid  flesh,  and  developinginto  organs  and  viscera,  the  integuments 
and  membranes  becoming  more  and  more  manifest  in  their  overlying 
iufoldings.  Another  hour  passes  :  and  now  the  action  of  the  frontal 
cilia  is  discernible  ;  at  first  as  faint  fitful  waves,  which,  however, 
become  momentarily  more  vigorous,  until  at  length  theh-  lashings  are 
distinct  and  incessant.  Meanwhile  the  eye  has  been  coming  into  view, 
visible  first  as  a  pale  red  tinge  in  a  particular  spot  near  the  middle  of 
the  egg,  and  gradually  acquiring  a  definite  outline,  and  a  ruby-like 
translucent  brillianey.  After  this  a  little  working  action  is  perceived 
behind  the  eye.  which  shews  that  there  the  jaws  are  already  developed, 
and  that  their  proper  muscles  are  assuTL'ing  form  and  contractile 
power.  About  four  hours  hâve  now  elapsed  since  the  egg  was  laid  ; 
the  movements  of  the  embryo  are  now  vigourous,  sudden,  and 
spasmodic,  the  folds  of  the  body-integument  change  their  places,  and 
the  cilia  work  more  rapidly.  Presently,  the  oval  form  of  the  egg 
uudergoes  a  slight  altération  ;  it  becomes  more  elliptical,  and  then 
slightly  constricted  in  the  middle,  apparently  by  the  pushing  outwards 
and  inflating  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  body.  At  this  moment  a 
white  line  Aies  round  the  anterior  end  of  the  egg  :  it  is  a  crack,  and 
the  next  instant  the  separated  portion  of  the  egg-shell  is  pushed  off, 
and  the  head  protrudes,  the  cilia  waving  nimbly  iu  the  water.  A 
moment  the  new-born  young  sits  in  the  shell  as  in  a  nest  ;  but  now  it 
glides  forth,  and  we  see  that  in  every  point  of  form  and  structure  it  is 
the  very  counterpart  of  its  parent,  the  shell,  the  foot,  ail  the  internai 
viscera,  being  perfect  and  comme  il  faut. 

The  shells  iu  which  thèse  little  créatures  are  enveloped  are  models 
of  symmetry  and  élégance,  and  display  great  variety  of  form.  Some 
of  them  are  sculptured  in  curious  and  beautiful  patterns,  an  élabora- 
tion which  is  truly  surprising  when  we  think  of  the  invisible  minute- 
ness  of  the  entire  créature.  One  is  clothed  with  a  shell  of  the  usual 
glassy  mail,  nearly  circular  in  outline,  very  fiât,  but  a  little  arched  on 
the  back  aspect,  the  chin  hoUowed  out  in  a  semicircle,  and  the  brow 
armed  with  two  horns  curving  downward:  the  posterior  extremity 
square,  with  two  latéral  spines.  The  entire  surface  of  this  shell  is 
covered  with  minute  elevated  points,  which  extend  even  to  the  horns 
and  spines  ;  and  besides  thèse,  the  dorsal  surface  Ls  marked  with 
elevated  ridges,  which  form  a  regular  raised  pattern,  impossible  to 
describe  by  words,  but  of  curious  symmetry,  forming  three  perfect 
pentagonal  areas,  and  parts  of  eight  others  surrounding  them. 

This  kind  of  sculpturing  is  most  remarkable  in  a  little  active  genus, 
which,  being  wholly  without  the  foot  common  to  this  class  of  animais, 
is  always  found  swimming,  being  apparenty  incapable  of  resting,  or, 
at  least,  of  crawling.  The  group  contaius  many  species,  and  most  of 
them  hâve  their  shells  ornamented  with  some  symmetrical  variation 
of  the  surface.  In  one,  a  ridge  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  back, 
dividing  the  shell  into  two  equal  latéral  portions,  each  of  which  is  sub- 
divided  into  about  ten  polyhedral  areas  by  intervening  ridges,  of  which 
no  two  are  alike  in  form,  though  each  corresponds  accurately  with 
its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side.  The  form  of  each  area  is  constant  in 
every  individual.  In  another,  the  medial  line  is  occupied  by  five  areas, 
of  which  the  first  is  an  imperfect  hexagon,  the  second  is  square,  and 
the  posterior  three  are  hexagons  ;  from  the  salient  angles,  other  ridges 
run  off  sidewise,  and  form  other  imperfect  pblygons.  In  another  the 
division  is  into  many  hexagonal  tesselations,  varied  with  other  forms  in 
the  outer  or  hinder  areas  according  to  the  species,  aud  having  the  pecu- 
liarity  that  the  dividing  ridges  are  well-delined  narrow  élévations  armed 
throughout  with  conical  points  in  single  row. 

I  may  be  accused  of  exaggeration  in  presuming  ail  thèse  créatures 
to  be  seen  in  one  drop  of  water.  I  do  not  prétend  to  be  depicting  them 
from  one  single  actual  observation  ;  at  the  same  time  I  may  say  that  I 
hâve  described  nothing  but  what  I  hâve  persounally  observed  ;  and  I 
hâve  known  many  small  pools  and  other  collections  of  water,  suffioi- 
ently  rich  in  organic  life  to  affbrd  examples  of  quite  as  many  species 
as  I  hâve  enumerated,  aye,  and  many  more,  in  a  single  dtp  taken  at 
random,  though  ail  might  not  appear  in  the  live-bos  at  one  time. 
However,  the  point  is,  thèse  and  hundreds  of  others  are  easily  obtain- 
able,  and  cannot  fail  to  delight  the  observer.  The  variety  is  almost 
endless. 

Scarcely  anythiug  more  strikes  the  mind  with  wonder  than,  after 
having  been  occupied  for  hours,  perhaps,  in  watching  the  movements 
and  marking  the  forms  of  thèse  and  similar  créatures,  till  one  has  be- 
come quite  familiar  with  them,  suddenly  to  remove  the  eye  from  the 
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instrument,  and  taking  the  cell  from  the  stage,  look  at  it  witli  the 
naked  eye.  Is  this  what  we  hâve  been  looking  at  ?  This  quarter-inch 
ofspecka,  is  this  the  field  fnll  of  busy  life  ?  are  hère  the  scores  of 
active  créatures  feeding,  watching,  preying,  escaping,  swimming,  creep- 
ing,  dancing,  revolving,  breeding  ?  Are  they  hère  ?  Hère  ?  Hère  is 
nothing,  absolntely  nothing,  but  two  or  three  minutes!  dots  which  the 
straining  sight  but  jnst  catches  now  and  then  in  one  particular  light. 
Tnily,  the  world  which  we  are  holding  between  our  finger  and  thumb 
— this  world  in  a  globule  of  .water — this  world  of  rollicking,  joyous, 
boisterous  fellows,  that  a  pin's  point  would  take  up,  is  even  more 
wonderful  than  the  shoals  of  whales  that  wallow  in  Baffin's  Bay,  or 
the  herds  of  éléphants  that  shake  the  earth  in  the  forests  of  Ceylon, 
Truly,  the  great  God  who  made  them  is  maximus  in  —•--—■-  • 
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NOTICE  TO  SCHOOL  COilMISSIOXERS  AXD  TRUSTEES 

School  Commissioners  and  Trustées  are  requested  to  transmit  to  this 
Department,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  names  of  ail  persons  elected  by  the 
Ratepayers  for  School  purposes,  whether  they  be  elected  during  the  month 
of  Julyor  at  any  other  time.  The  information  thus  to  be  furnished  being 
indispensable,  the  grant  will  be  withheld  from  Municipalities  which  shall 
not  hâve  complied  with  this  notice. 

AU  names  should  be  written  in  a  legible  hand  and  in  full. 


APPOL\TJIE.\TS. 


His  Escellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
7th  May  last,  to  approve  of  the  following  appointments  : 

County  of  Ottawa. — St.  Elizabeth  of  Franktown  :  Messrs.  Michael  Joh 
McLane  and  Thomas  Murtagh. 

County  of  Eeauharnois. — St.  Louis  de  Gonzague  :  Mr.  Louis  Pierre 
Coutlée. 

County  of  Chicoutimi. — Ouiatchouan  :  Messrs.  Jean  Baptiste  Podvin, 
Hubert  Villeneuve,  Sabin  Gagnon,  Chrysostôme  Boivin  and  Ephrem 
Brassard. 

{And  on  the  3rd  instant). 

County  of  Stanstead. — Hatley  :  Mr.  Robert  Spendlove. 

(27<A  June  1865). 

County  of  "Wolfe. — Wolfestown  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Narcisse  Papillon. 

County  of  Gaspé. — Cap-des-Rosiers  :  Messrs.  Henry  Packwood  and 
Antoine  Cassivi. 

County  of  Arthabaska. — ^West  Chester  :  Mr.  Jean  Baptiste  Leblanc. 

{And  on  the  30th  June  1865). 

County  of  Temiscouata. — St.  Modeste  :  Mr.  Thomas  Roy. 

TKCSTEES    OP   DISSE.NTIENT    SCHOOLS. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
17th  May  last,  to  approve  of  the  following  appointment  : 
County  of  Shefford.— Granby  :  Rev.  Michael  McAuley. 

ERECTIONS,  &c.,  OF  SCHOOL  MUNICIPALITIES. 

His  ExceUency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
16th  instant,  to  erect  the  following  portions  of  territory  into  a  separate 
municipality  for  school  purposes,  under  the  name  of  the  School  Municipality 
o/  Howick,  in  the  county  of  Chateauguay,  to  wit  : 

Ist.  The  first  double  range  in  Williamstown,  Lots  T4,  75,  and  76,  Wil- 
liamstown,  and  Lots  14  to  23,  both  inclusive,  in  North  Georgetown,  the 
whole  lying  within  the  municipality  of  Ste.  Martine  ;  2nd,  Lots  77  to  97, 
both  inclusive,  in  Williamstown  ;  Lots  number  2  to  24,  both  inclusive,  in 
South  Georgetown,  the  4tli,  5th,  6th  and  7th  ranges  of  South  Georgetown, 
the  whole  lying  within  the  municipality  of  St.  Jean  Chrysostôme  ;  and 
3rd,  Lots  number  one  to  27,  both  inclusive,  in  the  first  range  of  South 
Georgetown,  Lot  number  one  formerly  including  the  village  of  Howick 
and  mill  properties  ;  Lots  16  to  27,  both  inclusive,  in  the  second  range  of 


South  Georgetown,  and  Lots  20  to  17,  both  inclusive,  in  the  third  range 
of  South  Georgetown,  the  whole  lying  within  the  municipality  of  St. 
Malachie  d'Ormstown. 

His  Escellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  also  pleased,  on 
the  16th  June, 

1.  To  erect  the  Townships  of  Linière  and  Jersey,  in  the  coimty  of 
Beauce,  into  a  municipality  for  school  purposes,  by  the  name  of  the  School 
Municipality  of  St.  Côme,  including  the  said  townships  of  Linière  and 
Jersey  from  the  River  Metgermette  to  the  Une  dividing  St.  George  from 
Kennebec. 

2.  To  divide  the  municipality  of  Lochaber,  in  the  county  of  Ottawa,  into 
two  distinct  municipalities  for  school  purposes,  one  of  which  to  retain  the 
name  o{  Lochaber  and  the  other  to  be  called  the  School  Municipality  of  St. 
Malachy,  and  each  to  hâve  the  same  limits  as  are  assigned  to  them  for 
other  civil  purposes,  respectively,  by  the  27th  &  28th  Vie,  Cap.  67. 

3.  To  detach  that  portion  of  the  School  Municipality  of  Ste.  Monique 
No.  Two,  in  the  county  of  Nicolet,  lying  south  of  the  south-westem  branch 
of  the  River  Nicolet,  and  to  annex  it  to  the  school  municipality  of  St. 
Zéphirin,  in  the  county  of  Yamaska  :  also,  to  detach  the  remainder  of  the 
said  school  municipality  of  Ste.  Monique  No.  Two,  except  that  portion 
now  belonging  to  Ste.  Brigitte,  and  to  annex  it  to  the  school  municipality 
of  Ste.  Monique  No.  One,  in  the  said  county  of  Nicolet. 

4.  To  erect  the  new  parish  of  St.  Luc,  in  the  county  of  Champlain,  into 
a  school  municipality  distinct  from  thatof  Champlam,  with  the  boimdaries 
assigned  to  it  in  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General's  Proclamation  of 
the  19th  January,  1865. 

5.  To  erect  the  new  parish  of  Ste.  Angèle,  in  the  county  of  Rouvîlle, 
into  a  school  municipality  distinct  from  that  of  Ste.  Marie  de  Monnoir, 
with  the  limits  assigned  by  the  Proclamation  of  His  Excellency  the  Gov- 
vernor  General,  dated  25th  March,  1865. 

6.  To  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Chertsey,  m  the  county  of 
Montcalm,  Lots  41  to  55,  both  inclusive,  m  "the  Ist,  2ndï  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th, 
7th  and  8th  ranges,  and  to  annex  them  to  the  school  municipality  of  St. 
Alphonse  Rodriguez,  in  the  county  of  Joliette. 

7.  To  detach  the  following  portions  of  territory  from  the  school  muni- 
cipality of  Mansfield,  in  the  county  of  Pontiac,  and  to  annex  them  to  the 
school  municipality  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Franktown,  in  the  same  county,  to 
wit  :  Lots  1,  2,  3  and  4  in  the  first  range  Lots,  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  in  the 
second  range,  Lots  1,  2,  3  and  4,  in  the  third  range,  and  Lots  1,  2,  3  and 
4,  in  the  fourth  range. 

N.  B.  The  érections  of  school  mimicipalities  and  changes  above  men- 
tioned  to  take  effect  from  the  Ist  July  1865,  inclusive. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
24th  June  last,  to  detach  from  the  School  Municipality  of  St.  Augustin, 
in  the  county  of  Two  Mountains,  that  portion  of  territory  or  Concession 
called  "  Grand  St.  Charles,"  and  to  annex  it  to  the  school  municipality  of 
St.  Eustache,  in  the  said  county. 

DIPLOMAS  GRANTED  BY  McGILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Ehmentary  School  Class. — Elizabeth  Martha  McMurtry,  Lucy  Maria 
Gillies,  .Sarah  Ann  McBain,  Mary  Emily  Lynch,  Matilda'McCrae,  Mary 
Ann  Ada  Munroe,  Maria  Jane  Caïneron,  Elizabeth  Henry,  Jemima  Thomp- 
son, Eliza  Higgins,  Elizabeth  Boa,  Jane  Baillie,  Louisa  Theresa  Coates, 
Elizabeth  Jane  ^ssock,  Melissa  Urquhart,  Sarah  Alfreda  Whittle,  Selma 
Frances  Sloan,  Marion  Lucy  AVarren,  Mary  Saunders,  Fanny  Noble,  Ann 
Scott,  Mary  Ann  Bell,  Jane  Girvan,  Frances  CecUia  McArthur,  Eliza 
Curry,  Sarah  Curry. 

Model  School  CTa«s.— Lilis  Litchfield  Hoyt  (winner  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Medal  and  Prize),  Edward  McManus,  Èzra  Bail,  ilary  Ann  O'Brien, 
■Whiting  Rexford  Bail,  Mary  Wilson,  Malvina  Rose,  Selina  Mary  Cleveland, 
John  Walter  Brodie,  Jane  Ann  Swallow. 

Academy  Class. — Anny  Frances  Murry,  Mary  Luella  Herrick,  Lucy  Ann 
Merry,  Isabella  Rebecca  Morrison. 

University  Graduâtes  who  hâve  passed  the  esaminations  of  the  Academy 
Diploma. — -Francis  William  Hicks,  B.  A.,  James  D.  Morrison,  B.  A.,  Walter 
McOuat.  B.  A. 

DIPLOMAS  GRANTED  BT  BOABDS  OF  EXAMINTIRS. 

BO.\RD    OF   PROTESTAIT   EXAJDXERS   OF   WATERLOO   A>"D   SWEETSBCKGH. 

\st  Class  Elementary  {E.) — Misses  Sophronia  Benham,  Emily  L.  Clé- 
ment, Eliza  Ann  Higgms,  Isabella  Massie,  Martha  O'Brien,  Mary  Olmstead, 
Rosina  Parent,  Martha  Ralston,  Mary  P.  Wells,  and  Mr.  Cyrus'  Thomas. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (£.)— Misses  Jane  Boutwell,  Adelia  E.  Fessenden, 
Samantha  Horner,  Miràette  O'Dell,  Florence  A.  Parker,  Druscilla  L.  Pren- 
tice,  Fanny  Rodgers,  Julia  E.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Alpheus  L.  Jenne. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  {F.) — Miss  Sophronie  Lassonde. 

Sweetsburgh,  May  2,  18C5. 

Wm.    GlBSOX, 

Secretary. 
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STANSTEAD  BOAKD  OF  EXAMINEES. 

Isi  Cldss  Elementary  (E.) — Misses  Esther  P.  Willey,  Emily  Sweenej', 
Rvith  Vf.  Chamberlin,  Mary  M.  WUliamson,  Cynthia  E.  Bryan,  Olire  M. 
Cooper,  Edith  A.  Dean,  Theresa  A.  Webster,  Fannie  A.  Hurd,  Lestina  P. 
Merry,  Grâce  Fleming,  Janette  E.  Martin,  Ellen  J.  Daggett,  Nellie  M. 
Davis,  Susie  A.  Jeclî,  Florence  Hovey,  Orphelia  A.  Orcutt,  Sarah  Elliott, 
Emiline  V.  Bean,  Martha  E.  Cox,  Amelia  L.  House,  and  Mary  M.  Hill. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  {E.) — Misses  Judith  Belknap,  Hannah  H.  Rider, 
Fannie  McGookin,  Zeruah  L.  Parker,  Olive  A.  Perkins,  L.  Maria  Howe. 

March  27,  1865. 

C.  A.  RiCHARDSON, 

Secretary. 

BOAKD  OF  EXAMINERS  OP  AYLMER. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (£.)— Misses  Margaret  CuUin,  Harriett   Kellogg, 
Louisa  Kellogg,  Mary  O'Keefe,  and  Mrs.  Louisa  Margaret  Bolton  McLean. 
May  2,  1865. 

John  Woods, 

Secretary. 


BOARD    OP   EXAinNERS 

\st  Class  Elementary  (£.) — Miss  Elizabeth  Howison. 
,     2nd  Class  Elementary  (E.) — Misses  Betsy  Ann  Morrill,  Betsy  Selina  Mer- 
rill, Elizabeth  Maria  McGinnis,  Mary  Johnson,  Mary  Leavitt,  Sarah  Emiline 
Husk,  Elizabeth  Esther  Torrance,  Maria  Louisa  Trenholme,  Elizabeth  Jane 
Ross,  Ellen  Rosalie  McCaffrey,  and  Maria  Eliza  Huuton. 
Ist  Class  Elementary  (/".) — Miss  Humilaine  Delisle. 
2nd  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Misses  Emilie  Peticlerc,  and  Lumma  Cyr 
dit  Vincent. 
May  2,  1865. 

J.  H.  Graham, 

Secretary. 

BOAKD  OP  EXAMINERS  OF  BEAUCB. 

Isi  Class  Elementary  {F.) — Misses  Philomène  Plante,  Belzémire  Nadeau, 
and  Sédulie  Bonneville. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  ÇF.) — Misses  Rosalie  Dorval,  Dina  Champagne, 
Adéline  Lébreux,  and  Ezilda  Grégoire. 


May  2,  1865. 


J.  P.  P.  Proulx, 

Secretary. 


MONTREAL    BOAKD    OF    PROTESTANT    EXAMINERS. 

Ut  Class  Academy  {E.)—M.T.  Alfred  M.  LafiFerty,  and  Mr.  John  Rollit. 

Isi  Class  Model  School  (^E.) — Misses  IsabeUa  Dowler  and  Victoria  A. 
Scripture. 

J  st  Class  Elementary  {E.) — Messrs.  Kerr  Anderson,  Albert  Fosburgh, 
Peter  D.  Mcintyre,  John  J.  Neely  ;  Misses  Mary  Bangle,  Eliza  J.  Bradford, 
Isabella  J.  Bradford,  Amelia  Fuller,  Mary  Hyde,  Margaret  O'Brien,  Matilda 
M.  Pérou,  Ellen  Priée,  Mary  J.  Reeves  and  Margaret  Thompson. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  {E.) — Mr.  James  H.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Solomon  W. 
Young  ;  Misses  Martha  Bell,  Annie  Caldwell,  Elizabeth  Clemon,  Elizabeth 
C.  Hart,  Jane  Reade,  Elizabeth  Stark  and  Mhiam  Walsh. 

May  13,  1865. 

T.  A.  GiBsoN, 
Secretary. 

BOAKD    OF   EXAMINERS    OP  KAMOCBASKA. 

\st  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Misses  Adèle  Emond,  Sophronie  Michaud 
and  Marie  Pelletier. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  {F.) — Misses  Delphine  Anctil,  Damarise  Bérnbé, 
Sara  Bélanger,  Delvina  Dufour,  Ludivine  Lebel,  Marie  Lebel,  Marie  Lan- 
glois,  Justine  Martin,  Joséphine  Paradis  and  Apolline  Pelletier. 

May  2,  1865. 

P.    DUMAIS, 

Secretary. 

QUEBEC    BOARD    OP    CATHOLIC    EXAMINERS. 

2nd  Class  Academy  (_F.) — Mr.  François  Simard. 

\st  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Misses  Sarah  Brown  and  Eulalie  Gosselin. 

2rul  Class  Elementary  (£.) — Miss  Mary  Jane  Loughran. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Messrs.  Thomas  Gravel  and  Edouard 
Savard  ;  Misses  M.  Angélique  AUard,  Célanie  Bazin,  Desanges  Monique 
Bélanger,  Delphine  Bélanger,  Séraphine  Beruier,  Odile  Boucher,  ApoUme 


Dancausse,  Hermine    Délkna    Destroismaisons    alias  Picard,   Sophronie 
Gourde,  Luce  Guay,  Adélaïde  Lagacé,  Alphonsine  Larue,  Adélaïde  Ma- 
gnin,  Hélène   EulaUe  Moreau,  M.  Célanire  Morrisset,  Joséphine  Savard, 
Rose  de  Lima  Tanguay  and  Victoire  Turgeon. 
May  2,  1865. 

N.  Laçasse, 
Secretary. 


BOARD    OP 


E.XAMIXERS. 


2nd  Class  Model  School  (/^.)— Jlr.  Amable  Joseph  Alphonse  Allard 
(May  2,  1865). 

Ist  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Miss  Philomène  Calvé  dite  Lagrave  {diploma 
granted  June  4,  1861)  ;  F.,  Miss  Elmhe  Roy,  Miss  Euphrosme  Roy  (  granted 
Feb.  2,  1864)  ;  E.,  Miss  Ann  Louisa  Cronin  ;  F.,  Misses  Odile  Dupont  and 
Marie  Rose  St«.  Marie  (  Feb.  1,  1865)  ;  F.,  Misses  Octavie  Barrette,  Marie 
Eliza  Benoit,  Rose  Bergevin,  Mme  Blanchard  (née  Parmélie  Rousseau), 
Misses  Julienne  Brassard  and  Pulchérie  Chamberland  ;  E.,  Misses  Ann 
Elizabeth  Collum,  Catherine  Hayes,  and  Anna  Power  ;  F.,  Miss  Apolline 
Daigneau,  Mme  Daigneau  (7iée  Vitaline  Buisson),  Misses  Rose  de  Lima 
Dalpé  (Pariseau),  Sophronie  Alphonsine  Desjardins,  Louise  Appolline 
Dubois,  M.  Louise  Ducharme,  Georgina  Duguay,  Augustine  Dupuis,  Marie 
Faber,  Philomène  Elvina  Fleury,  Scholastique  Fontaine,  Rosalie  GaUpeau, 
Philomène  Gendron,  Marie  Rosina  Godère,  Malvina  Guillette,  Constance 
Hotte,  Philomène  Lacombe,  Vitaline  Labranche,  Marie  Vitaline  Lalanne, 
and  Vitaline  Ledoux  ;  E.  4'  F.,  Miss  Catherine  McCambridge,  and  Miss 
Mary  McGarry  ;  F.,  Misses  Sophronie  Mcintyre,  Vitaline  Mailot,  Philo- 
mène Marohessault,  Rosalie  Marsolais  (Lemire),  Valérie  Mathieu,  Aglaë 
Meilleur,  Rose  de  Lima  Ménard,  Adélaïde  Normandin,  Rose  de  Lima  Page, 
Elisabeth  Pelland,  Célina  Plante,  Rachel  Perrin,  Georgina  Prud'homme, 
Virginie  Robert,  Marie  Louise  Rodrigue,  Marie  Algire  St.  Denis,  Hermine 
Théberge,  Edwidge  Turcot,  Salomée  Viau,  Marie  Hermine  Venue  (Jean), 
Marie  Louise  Vigeant  and  Alphonsine  Vincent;  Mr.  Louis  Charles 
Octave  Archambault  and  Mr.  Adolphe  Ménard  (May  2,  1865.) 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Miss  Anne  Charbonneau  and  Miss  Emélie 
Cédulie  Desnoyers  {Feb.  7,  1865)  ;  F.,  Rose  Brault  ;  E.,  Misses  Catherme 
Dolan,  Mary  Kennedy  and  Mary  Ann  Sullivan  ;  F.,  Misses  Malvina  Duclos, 
Hermine  Durocher,  Angélique  Giraldeau,  Anastasie  Laurier,  Rose  Lafram- 
boise,  Célina  Martel,  Marie  Angèle  Millette,  Marie  Philomène  Poirier, 
Adelphe  Célina  Proulx,  Adélaïde  Sabourin,  Léocadie  Séguin,  Virgmie 
Séguin,  Cornelie  Séguin,  Elizabeth  Vhginie  Talbot,  Aurélie  Tougas  and 
Angélique  Usereau,  and  Mr.  Paul  Authier.     (May  2,  1865.) 

F.  X.  Valade, 
Secretary. 

QUEBEC  BOAKD  OP  PROTESTANT  EXAMINERS. 

Ist  Class  Elementary  (E.) — ^Mr.  Charles  McCutcheon,  Miss  Margery 
McEallop  and  Miss  Catherme  McKUlop. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (E.) — Mr.  John  Donaghy,  Mr.  Peter  McKmnon, 
and  Eliza  Jane  Robhison. 
May  2,  1865. 

D.    WlLKIE, 
Secretary. 
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MONTBEAL  (LOWEE  CAHADA),  JUNE  AIÎD  JULY,  1868. 


L,aying  of  tbe  Corner-stone  of  tlie  RTew  Hlgli- 
Scbool  at  Québec. 

The  ceremouy  of  layiug  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  High-School 
Building  was  performed  yesterday  afteruoon,  by  His  Bxcellency  the 
Goveruor-General,  with  ail  the  pomp  and  ceremouy  usual  on  such 
occasions.  The  site  of  the  new  construction  is  in  St.  Denis  street, 
Cape,  iimnediately  adjoining  the  old  school  building  ;  and  we  thiuk  it 
will  be  generally  admitted  that  a  more  désirable  locality,  in  every 
respect,  could  not  hâve  been  found  within  the  city  walls.  The  con- 
tinuous  rain  of  the  last  week  had  to  a  great  extent  retarded  the  prépa- 
rations for  the  laying  of  the  stone,  and  the  arrangement  made  for  the 
réception  of  persons  invited  was  in  conséquence  not  what  it  would 
otherwise  hâve  been.  When,  however,  we  consider  that  only  a  few 
hours'  fine  weather  intervened  between  the  cessation  of  the  rain  and 
the  time  fixed  for  theceremony,  it  is  only  surprising  that  so  much  w.-.s 
aceomplished  ;  and  those  who  had  charge  of  the  arrangements  deserve 
crédit,  on  the  whole,  for  the  amount  of  work  which  they  were  enabled 
to  perform  within  such  a  short  space  of  time.     A  raised  platform, 
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covered  with  seats,  extended  the  wliole  length  of  the  foundation.  In 
the  centre  there  was  a  sort  of  dais,  raised  still  higher,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  His  Excellency  and  staff,  the  Rector,  and  Professors  of 
the  school,  the  directors,  members  of  the  building-committee,  &c. 
From  flag-staffs  at  each  corner  of  this  platform  waved  the  British  aud 
other  flags.  Immediateiy  in  front  was  the  corner-stoiie,  ready  to  be 
lowered  into  its  place. 

Shortly  before  three  o'clock  those  who  had  rcceived  cards  of  invi- 
tation from  the  building-committee  began  to  arrive,  and  at  the  hour 
appoiuted  nearly  ail  the  seats  were  occupied.  Among  those  présent 
were  many  of  our  most  respected  citizens,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
ladies.  The  street  in  front  of  the  building  was  crowded  with  specta- 
tors.  A  small  temporary  construction  immediateiy  opposite  was 
occupied  by  the  band  of  the  7th  Royal  Fusiliers.  The  weather  during 
the  afternoon  was  most  delightful,  and  in  every  way  favorable  to  the 
success  of  the  ceremony. 

At  three  o'clock,  His  Excellency  th3  Governor  General  arrived, 
attended  by  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Denis  Godley,  by  Col.  J.  G. 
Irvine,  Provincial  Aide-de-Camp,  and  by  Capt.  Pemberton,  60th 
Rifles,  A.  D.  C.  The  band  struck  up  the  national  anthem,  and  Her 
Majesty's  représentative  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  by 
the  pei-sons  présent.  His  Excellency  was  escorted  to  the  dais  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hatch,  Rector,  and  the  professors  of  the  school,  in  académie 
costume,  the  members  of  the  buildiug-committee,  several  clergymen, 
&c.  On  His  Excellency  taking  his  place,  Mr.  H. S.  Scott  approached, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  brietly  thanked  His  Excellency,  in 
appropriate  terms,  for  the  courteous  manner  in  which  he  had  acceded 
to  their  wish  by  consenting  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  school. 

Everything  having  been  pronounced  in  readiness,  an  appropriate 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  G.  Vernon  Housman,  Rector  of 
Québec,  and  His  Excellency  stepped  down  off  the  dais,  and  advanced 
to  the  stone  where  he  was  received  by  Mr.  E.  Stavely,  architect,  and 
by  Mr.  Jos.  Archer,  senr.,  builder,  who  handed  His  Excellency  a 
silver  trowel.  The  stone  was  first  raised,  and  mortar  having  been 
placed  in  the  bed,  it  was  lowered  to  its  position.  The  level  was  then 
applied  to  each  angle,  and  His  Excellency  taking  the  mallet  gave  a 
few  taps  on  each  corner,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  spectators. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch,  Rector,  then  handed  His  Excellency  a  sealed 
glass  case  contaiuing  a  parchment  scroll  bearing  the  follov  ' 
inscription  :  — 

This  corner-stone  was  laid  by  His  Excellency  Lord  Monck, 

Governor  General  of  Canada,  &c., 

Wednesday,  May  31st.  1865. 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  :— Rev.  Juo.  Cook,  D.  D. 

Rector:— Rev.  Edwiu  Hatch,  B.  A. 

Secretary: — D.  Wilkie. 
Architect  :— B.  Stavely. 

Builder: — J.  Archer,  senr. 
LACS  DEC  ! 

The  case  contained,  moreover,  a  copy  of  the  centenary  number  of 
the  Qitebec  Gazette,  June  186-1  ;  a  copy  of  Tuesday  night's  Mercurij, 
a  copy  of  yesterday  morning's  Ghronicle,  and  a  number  of  coins  of 
the  présent  reign.  This  His  Excellency  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the 
stone,  and  then  resumed  his  seat  on  the  platform. 

His  Excellency,  addressing  those  présent,  said  it  afforded  him 
much  gratification  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of  to-day,  because  it 
gave  him  sincère  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  évince  his  sympathy  with 
an  object  which  was  deemed  important  by  the  citizens  of  Québec,  and 
because,  also,  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  expressing  the  deep 
interest  he  felt  in  the  spread  of  edueational  facilities  among  the  people 
of  this  Province,  and  more  especially  of  that  particular  class^  of 
éducation  to  which  the  building — the  corner-stone  of  which  had  just 
been  laid^ — was  to  be  devoted.  He  was,  however,  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  not  neoessary  for  him  to  say  much  hère  on  the  great 
importance  of  éducation.  It  was  not  the  least  creditable  feature  in 
the  administration  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  British  Xorth  American 
Provinces,  that  such  ample  provision,  such  munificent  grauts,  ha.d 
been  made  in  favor  of  popular  éducation.  Nor  did  he  confine  his 
remarks  in  this  respect  to  those  countries  which  still  continued  their 
connexion  with  Great  Britain.  The  same  observation  extended  in  its 
fuUest  sensé  to  those  States  which  had  ^evered  that  connexion,  for  he 
believed  it  was  truly  stated  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  was  there 
a  more  gênerai  diffusion  of  edueational  traiuing  than  in  the  neigh- 
boring,  or  Northern  States.  He  would  not,  as  he  had  already  stated, 
take  up  the  time  of  his  hearers  by  commenting  upon  the  gênerai 
benefits  of  éducation  ;  but  there  were,  however,  one  or  two  points 
connected  with  the  bearing  of  the  advantages  of  éducation  on  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  to  which  he  might  dévote  a  few  words. 
There  were,  in  the  first  place,  the  vast  advantages  of  éducation  in 
connexion  with  the  industrial  resources  of  the    country.    W'e   hâve 


resources,  but  they  are  only  partially  developed.  By  means  of  éduca- 
tion we  might  hope  to  bring  to  the  work  of  that  development  ail  the 
advantages  of  superior  intelligence  and  récent  scientific  discovery. 
Even  in  the  lowest  description  of  handicraft,  the  educated  man  enjoyed 
a  vast  advantage  over  his  uneducated  competitor,  and  what  was  true 
of  the  lower  was  also  true  of  the  higher  branches  of  iudustry.  The 
second  important  considération  bearing  upon  the  importance  of 
popular  éducation,  was  this  : — there  were  t'ew  countries,  indeed,  where 
the  influence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  jjeople  acted  more  directly  upon 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  than  this  country.  Therefore,  the 
people  ought  to  bs  able,  by  means  of  edueational  traiuin .',  to  avail 
themselves,  in  an  intelligent  manner,  of  the  gnat  ;  ■.  .  ;  .,:  m  n:  ivilege 
placed  in  their  hands.     No  person  could  hav.  ;ly  the 

great  events  which  hâve  transpired  during  th'-  i  .m  the 

neighboring  country,  without  at  once  seeing  ami  hi-Im  i:ihliiig  how 
thoroughly  the  gi-eat  mass  of  the  people  'there  eom|)iehendcd  the 
object  at  issue,  the  wonderful  tenacity  with  which  they  adhered  through 
ail  dangers  and  difliculties  to  the  pursuit  of  that  object,  the  many 
sacrifices  they  made,  and  the  ready  obédience  which  they  paid  to  their 
leaders.  He  believed  -thèse  results  were  mainly  due  to  the  great 
extent  to  which  éducation  had  permeated  ail  masses  of  the  community 
and  to  the  vast  spread  of  edueational  information  among  them.  This 
had  proved  the  means  of  carrying  that  nation  through  a  condition  of 
war,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  it  would  also  afford  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  continuance  of  that  state  of  peace  and  friendship  which,  in  the 
language  of  their  Président  (he  was  not  sure  as  to  the  précise  words, 
Ijut  such  was  the  meaning,)  ought,  in  the  best  interests  of  civilization, 
to  exist  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family. 
He  was  rejoiced  to  observe  the  proposed  extension  of  this  institution. 
In  our  âge,  no  advantage  of  wealth  nor  birth  could  allow  men  to 
continue  in  a  position  of'  leadership  among  the  people,  unless  they 
could  vindicate  their  claim  to  superior  intelligence  based  upon  a 
thorough  éducation  ;  and  he  was  therefore  glad  to  see  that  they  mani- 
fested  such  a  proper  appréciation  of  those  qualities  which  suited  men 
to  the  rank  of  leaders  of  the  people.  Holding  thèse  views,  it  afforded 
him  very  great  pleasure  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  their  new^  High 
School,  and  he  sincerely  trusted  it  would  long  continue  to  conter 
benefits  on  the  citizens  of  Québec.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Chauveau,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Lower  Canada, 
spoke  next.  He  said  that  the  highest  sanction  which  could  be  given 
by  the  State  to  this  undertaking  had  already  been  given  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor-General.  Anything  which  he  (Mr.  Chauveau) 
might  add,  in  his  officiai  capacity,  would  therefore  be  purely  sup- 
erfluous.  It  was,  therefore,  i-ather  as  an  old  Quebecer,  as  one  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  establishment  and  development  of  ail  scholastic 
aud  literary  instilutions,  that  he  attended,  and  would  address  them  a 
few  words  on  this  occasion. — Afîer  some  brief  observations  in  référence 
to  the  very  auspicious  change  in  the  weather  which  had  taken  place, 
the  hon.  gentleman  went  on  to  say: — The  event  now  transpiring  brought 
him  back  to  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  this  institution  was  carried 
on  under  the  modest  name  of  a  school  by  the  late  Dr.  Wilkie,  whose 
name  was  still  so  worthily  represented  hère  by  a  gentleman  connected 
with  it — it  carried  him  back,  he  repeated,  to  those  days,  aud  it  afforded 
him,  as  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  as  an  old  Quebecer,  great 
pleasure  to  see  that  the  institution  was  now  assuming  a  development 
worthy  of  its  high  purpose.  There  were,  no  doubt,  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  superior  éducation  in  this  country — obstacles  which 
might  be  said  to  be  founded  ou  a  double  préjudice.  For  instance, 
some  believed  that  classical  studies  were  ealculated  to  unfit  young 
men  for  the  common  business  of  life  ;  while  others  believed  that 
wealth  was  so  powerful  in  itself  that  it  might  dispense  with  learning. 
Some  considered  it  an  impediment  ;  others  looked  upon  it  as  a  mei-o 
useless  ornament.  Thèse  préjudices  had  no  solid  foundation.  He 
failed  to  see  why  classical  studies  and  sound  business  capacities  could 
not  go  together.  As  the  French  said,  Vun  n^ empêche  pas  l'autre.  We 
had  many  practical  examples  of  the  most  convincing  nature  in  Eng- 
land  at  the  présent  day.  When  we  saw  a  statesman  like  Lord  Derby 
publishing  a  translation  of  Homer — when  we  saw  the  first  financier  of 
the  âge,  Gladstone,  giving  to  the  world  works  ou  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English  authoi-s — when  wê  found  the  same  eminent'mau  illustrating 
almost  every  one  of  his  speeches,  even  those  on  financial  questions, 
with  classical  quotations — when  we  saw  men  like  thèse,  high  in  the 
councils  of  State,  becoming  literary  men  in  their  hours  of  leisure,  he 
thought  practieal  men  need  not  and  ought  not  to  despise  literature. 
There  were,  of  course,  other  causes  at  work  in  the  way  of  superior  éduca- 
tion. In  the  case  of  parents  of  fortune,  it  sometimes  happened  that 
their  children  did  not  leave  school  early  in  life  in  order  to  enter  upon 
active  mercantile  affairs,  but  on  the  contrary  to  lead  a  life  of  idleness. 
This  had  a  baneful  effect— not  only  weakening  parental  ties,  but 
marring  ail  prospect  of  future  success  or  advancement  in  the  world. 
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In  conclusion  he  (Mr.  Cliauveau)  had  ouly  to  congratulate  most 
heartily  the  Rector,  Mr.  Hatch,  and  his  coUeagues;  and  to  express 
his  firm  hope  that  the  citizeus  of  Québec  would  appreciate  their 
exertions,  and  that  the  High-School  would  effect  that  amount  of  good 
which,  as  a  feeder  of  Morrin  Collège,  it  was  in  such  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  eflfect.  (Cheers.) 

Rev.  Mr.  Hatch,  Rector  of  the  High-School,  said  he  would  hâve 
remained  silent,  but  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  express  on  his  own 
behalf,  and  on  that  of  his  associâtes,  the  deep  satisfaction  which  the 
présence  of  His  Excellency  and  of  such  a  large  assemblage  of  citizen» 
on  this  auspicious  occasion,  afForded  them.  His  Excellency  IkiI 
pointed  out,  in  words  which  would  long  be  remembered,  the  ii;:iii> 
benefits  to  he  derived  from  such  institutions;  but  he  (Mr.  Haii  . 
would  say  that  the  présence  of  His  Excellency  and  of  this  disi,, 
guished  assemblage  would  be  one  of  the  surest  means  of  securing 
those  advantages,  inasmuch  as  it  shewed  that  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  task  had  the  moral  support  of  the  coramunity.  (Cheers.)  It 
was  not  enough  that  they  should  hâve  splendid  buildings  and  zealous 
professors — the  managers  should  feel,  in  order  to  succeed,  that  they 
had  with  them,  in  their  work,  the  good-will  of  the  commuuity. 
Without  that  support  the  institution  would  not  deser\x-  the  nauie  uf  a 
public  school  ;  but  with  such  support  it  wouid  a:'/'  -^  ,  in  i!i  nu. 
sphère  of  action,  that  which  had  bccn  doue   liy  th     ;  i.  .  .  ; 

England  towards  forming  the  Eiiiilisli  cluiractci .  n  !.  .  ,  W  ' 
the  last  twenty  years  the  High-School  of  Québec  Ii.;^  L. -t:  .;!.;'..  .1  t., 
send  forth  hundreds  of  young  men  to  lill  the  most  huuoiabic  places  in 
the  community,  Ijccause  it  had  the  moral  support  of  the  people  of 
Québec  ;  and  he  felt  that  it  was  right  to  say  that  this  moral  support 
was  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  zeal,  to  the  ability,  to  the  clear- 
sightedness  of  one  whose  absence  from  our  midst  we  ail  regretted. 
(After  one  or  two  remarks  which  were  inaudible  where  the  reporter 
stood,  the  révérend  gentleman  coutiuued  : — )  He  would  say  for 
himself  and  for  his  coadjutors  that  they  would  do  their  best  to  render 
this  institution  a  benefit  and  a  blessiug  to  the  community  ;  and  to  the 
boys — many  of  whom  would  be  able  to  point  to  this  as  one  of  the 
public  buildings  of  Québec  lonu-  after  theh-  teachers  had  passed  away — 
he  would  say  that  i:  n'niai'u  1  loi-  tluiii  to  shew,  by  their  ^siduity,  by 
their  attention  t..  lin  ii-  'hii<r-.  ami  l.y  tlieir  conduct  in  after  life,  that 
it  was  worthy  ot  l\u-  u.iMi-  ai,.~|iirf^  uuder  which  its  foundation  was 
laid,  worthy  of  'iuebec  aud  ils  citizeus,  and  worthy  of  this  great 
country.  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  Rector's  discourse  closed  the  proceedings.  His  Excellency, 
however,  remained  for  some  time  in  friendly  conversation  with  the 
Rector  and  Professors,  the  Rector  of  Québec,  the  directors  and 
members  of  the  Building  Committee  and  other  gentlemen  around  him. 
A  ground-plan  and  élévation  of  the  new  building  was  produced,  in 
which  His  Excellency  appeared  to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

About  four  o'  clock,  His  Excellency  and  staff  left — the  band  of  the 
Royal  Fusiliers  playing  an  appropriate  air — and  the  crowd  of  specta- 
tors  dispersed. — Qucbec  Chronicle. 


Aiinual  Coiiventiou  uftSic  i'roviuriai  Association 
of  Protestant  Teacbers  ot  l.ofver  Canada. 


{From  The  Montréal  W, 


i  The  aunual  convention  of  the  above  association  met  in  the  pictu- 
resque  town  of  Sherbrooke  on  Thursday,  the  Ist  inst.,  and  continued 
its  session  through  that  and  the  foUowing  day.  A  large  number  of 
teachers  from  the  surrounding  district,  with  no  incousiderable  additions 
from  other  parts  of  the  Province,  assembled  on  the  occasion,  and 
much  interest  in  the  proceedings  was  eviuced  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  Amoug  the  more  prominent  persons  who  were  présent  at,  and 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  we  may  instance  the  Hon.  P.  J.  0.  Chau- 
veau,  Suprintendent  of  Education;  Hon.  J.  S.  Sanborn,  M.L.C.  ;  C. 
Dunkin,  Esq.,  M. P. P.;  J.  G.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Sherbrooke  ; 
Dr.  Dawson,  Principal  of  McGill  Collège  ;  Professors  Miles,  Dodwell, 
and  Roux,  of  Bishop's  Collège,  Lonnoxville  ;  Principal  Graham,  of 
St.  Francis'  Collège,  Richraond  ;  Prof.  Hicks,  of  the  McGill  Normal 
School  ;  Mr.  Inspecter  Hubbard,  Revs.  A.  Duff,  C.  P.  Reid,  E.  J. 
Sherrill,  and  others. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Président,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nicolls,  from  the 
country,  Dr.  Dawson,  one  of  the  Vice-Presideuts,  was  elected  to  fill 
the  chair,  who  called  on  the  Rev.  A.  Duff  fo  o|)eu  the  proceedings  with 
prayer.  A  code  of  by-laws  of  uhI.t.  aial  .n-h  r  ol' pron-rdin-^rivluch 
had  been  prepared  by  a  commiii  ,   a  ,|. miiail  i',;   iliat  pur- 

pose,  was  submittcd,   and,  witli  1,:    ,,;.  ,,;..a^.    aii.l    i, -a.  valions, 

adopted.     The  forenoon  session  hai  i.i^  Ijcm  iluioi  uccu|.ied, 


noon  session  was  devoted  principally  to  the  reading  and  discu 


an  able  and  exhaustive  paper,  by  Professor  Hicks,  on  "  Apparatus 
essential  or  désirable  for  an  elementary  school,"  of  which,  however, 
it  is  not  possible  to  give,  within  our  limits,  more  than  the  briefest  possi- 
ble abstract.  The  lecturer  first  alluded  to  that  indispensable  pièce  of 
apparatus,  the  blackboard,  detailing  its  various  uses  in  teaching  arith- 
metic,  grammar,  and  composition,  writing,  spelling,  and  geography, 
as  well  as  iu  giving  object  lessons.  Afterwards  he  passed  in  review 
maps,  globes,  the  mariner's  compass,  orreries,  and  telluriaus,  the  ball- 
frame,  the  fractograph,  models  of  solids,  and  the  foot-rule  ;  insistin^ 
on  the  one  hand  that  no  school  can  attain  the  highest  degree  of  effi- 
;.  Il  V  «lirre  thèse  are  wanting,  but  on  the  other  pointing  out  that 
,:  1,1  a  aloue  will  not  make  a  good  school.  He  concluded  by 
I  lia  advantages  that  might  resuit  from  the  establishment  of  a 
.1  !ai  .;  .1  [i.i.sitory  and  of  a  school  muséum. 

lu  the  course  of  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Inspecter 
Hubbard  spoke  of  the  lamentable  lack  of  school  appliances  in  the  230 
schools  of  his  district.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Sanborn  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  supplying  the  deficieucy  of  costly  apparatus  by  ingenious  contri- 
vance,  but  further  insisted  that  the  great  object  to  be  obtained  in 
school  was  such  a  developmeiit  of  the  mental  powers  as  should  give 
the  ability  to  comprehcnd  the  abstract.  In  pursuance  of  the  same 
aliii  '  i.  l)i.  DiiA  a  1 1  !'i  id  to  his  expérience  iu  Nova  Scotia  as 
,,,.  I  I  a  .;  .,  i::,  i  uni,  and,  alluding  to  the  lack  of  adéquate 
Il  I  I  :  nia  ity  instruction,  said  that  contrivance  and 
'iin  \,.a  a  \  a  :i  a  lu  I -sary  ;  and  so  iu  accumulating  a  muséum 
to  aid  him  as  a  teacher  ol'  Natural  History,  he  had  to  wade  for  it  in 
rivers  aud  seas,  to  dig  for  it  in  the  earth,  to  climb  for  it  on  mouutains, 
to  hammer  it  out  of  rocks,  to  carry  heavy  bundens,  and  to  travel 
weary  miles.  He  then  introduced  the  subject  of  communication  with 
the  two  other  provincial  associations,  those  of  Upper  and  of  Central 
Canada.  After  the  views  of  the  convention  had  been  elicited,  it  was 
resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  to  report  on  the  subject  on  the  ensu- 
iug  day. 

The  session,  however,  which  elicited  most  popular  interest,  was  that 
of  the  evening,  and  which  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Dawson,  Hon.  Mr. 
Chauveau,  M.  Dunkin,  M.P.P.,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Sauborn. 

In  assuming  the  chair,  Dr.  Dawson  remarked  that  the  occasion  was 
an  important  one,  that  though  a  previousconvention  had  been  held  at 
which  the  association  was  inaugurated,  yet  this  was  the  first  regular 
convention  under  its  constitution.  After  detailing  the  steps  by  which 
this  association,  emulative  of  similar  organizations  in  the  States,  had 
reached  its  présent  dimensions,  he  said  that  we  were  now  about  to 
seek  alliance  with  kindred  associations  in  Upper  and  Central  Canada, 
in  the  hope  that  at  no  distant  date  this  might  issue  in  the  formation 
of  a  gênerai  Canadian  association,  which  again  might  in  lapse  of  time 
look  forward  to  a  grand  educational  confédération  of  British  North 
America.  He  further  said  that  this  was  emphatically  an  association 
of  teachers,  and  concentrated  its  attention  upon  the  teacher  as  that 
essential  to  éducation,  without  which  ail  other  means  and  appliances 
fail.  It  regards  him  in  many  relations  :  in  his  profestional  character 
as  educated,  earnest,  improving  ;  in  relation  to  the  means  placed  at 
his  disposai,  the  facilities  for  professional  training,  the  books  and 
apparatus  with  which  he  is  suppliod  ;  in  relation  to  his  employers  as 
maintained  by  them,  couiitenanced  by  them,  and  yet  allowed  unfet- 
tered  freedom  for  good  ;  in  relation  to  the  government  as  submitting 
to  its  control,  and  yet  agitating  educational  reforms,  receiving  from 
government,  not  only  pecuniary  support,  but,  what  is  of  paramount 
importance)  suitable  provision  for  System  and  supervision  ;  in  relation 
to  his  pupils — a  relation  in  which  ail  others  are  embraced,  and  in  which 
his  duty  is  to  develope  eaeh  individaal  mind  so  as  to  make  it  the  best 
possible  for  its  owner  and  for  the  world.  He  concluded  with  Paul's 
advice  to  Timothy  :  '•  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but 
be  gentle  unto  ail  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness  instructing 
those  that  oppose  themselves." 

Hon.  Mr.  Chauveau  said,  that  having  so  frequently  expressed  him- 
self heretofore  on  other  topics  at  similar  meetings,  he  hère  simply 
wished  to  express  his  sympathy  with  and  good  feeling  towards  ail 
teachers,  and  the  more  so  that  others,  influential  by  talent  and  position, 
were  to  succeed  him.  Teachers'  associations  were  not  of  récent  date 
in  Lower  Canada.  They  had  been  organized  under  the  administration 
of  Dr.  Meilleur,  though  they  remained  in  a  languishing  condition  until 
reorganized  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools.  He 
said  that  one  advantage  of  such  organizations  was  the  enticiug  of  per- 
sons of  influence  and  position  to  meet  teachers  and  consult  respecting 
the  intellectual  needs  of  the  people.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  re- 
ferred  to  the  subject  of  school  appliances  discussed  in  the  afternoon, 
especially  referring  to  a  number  of  maps  of  Canada  which  were  availa- 
ble,  but  stating  that  the  Educational  Department  did  not  now  feel  itself 
in  a  position  to  establish  a  depository  of  school  requisites. 

C.  Dunkin,  Esq.,  M. P. P.,  then  addressed  the  meeting,  disclaiming 
any  idea  on  the  part  of  himself  and  Mr.  Sanborn,  that  they  came  to 
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enhance  the  dignity  of  the  Association.  Wliile  admitting  the  necessity 
of  raising  the  teacher's  office  to  the  rank  of  a  libéral  profession,  he 
felt  that  this  must  be  done  by  the  teachers  as  a  professional  body. 
One  great  reasou  for  the  low  position  which  teachers  occupied,  was  to 
be  found  in  the  temporary  character  of  the  outer  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
through  which  they  passed  to  reach  the  inner  temple  of  their  life's 
labor.  The  teacher's  office  must  be  permanent,  and  to  this  end  must 
be  remunerative.  Teachears  must  claim  such  a  position,  and  must 
qualify  themselves  to  fiU  it.  This  association  can  claim  such  a  position, 
and  while  teachers  of  ail  grades  thus  unité,  we  can  remember  we  are 
members  of  an  honorable  profession.  We  must  not  rely  too  much  on 
législation.  We  want  from  the  législature  in  the  main  what  Diogenes 
in  his  tub  required  of  Alexander  :  "  Stand  out  of  our  sunshine."  It 
is  well  perhaps,  for  the  présent,  that  it  should  afford  to  schools  some 
pecuniary  assistance,  but  this  only  as  a  means  of  securing  the  power  to 
supervise  the  school  System,  and  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  people. 
We  do  not  wish  to  hâve  that  perfection  of  législative  interférence 
which  makes  ail  schools  alike,  but,  rather,  we  require  that  people 
should  be  put  upon  their  mettle  to  do  the  best  that  they  can  for  them- 
selves ;  learning  through  trial,  failure  and  success  how  to  improve. 
In  short,  the  less  the  law  does,  if  the  community  will  do  it,  the  better. 
Hon.  Mr.  Sanborn  said  he  had  been  a  résident  in  Sherbrooke  twenty- 
three  years,  the  first  three  having  been  spent  in  teaching  ;  and  if  he 
had  not  been  eminent  for  his  abilities,  at  least  he  felt  that  this  had 
been  one  of  the  most  useful  portions  of  his  life.  He  must  acknowledge 
that  there  were  hère  many  disoouragements  to  the  educator.  We  were 
a  people  divided  in  race,  in  tongue,  in  religion.  Some  oue  complaining 
of  his  country  once,  said  that  there  was  no  liberty  in  it.  "  Why,"  said 
a  by-stander,  "can'tyoudo  as  you  will  ?  "  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply, 
"but  then  I  can't  make  other  people  do  as  I  will."  And  the  speaker 
thought  that  this  could  not  be  done  educationally.  Compromises  make 
laws  :  one  man  gives  up  one  thing,  another  something  else,  and  ail 
get  protection.  .  So  too  we  must  get  éducation  through  compromises. 
The  geuius  of  the  a^e  demands  that  the  whole  community  shall  be 
educated  ;  for  its  institutions,  conferring  large  franchises,  involve  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  people  up  to  their  privilèges.  But  we  bave 
in  this  work  our  encouragement.  Progress  bas  been  achieved.  Twenty 
yeai-s  ago  it  would  hâve  been  impossible  to  gather  a  Convention  such 
as  this.  Wheu  the  school  law  was  provided,  it  encountered  great  op- 
position ;  but  now  that  is  overcome,  aud  the  law  is  ameliorating.  The 
establishment  of  this  Association  is  cause  of  congratulation.  The 
public  are  aroused  ;  and  teachers  encouraged  by  their  countenance, 
and  refreshed  by  their  sympathy,  returu  to  their  labors  more  vigorous 
and  more  successful.  Teachers  hâve  a  great  work  to  do  as  missionaries 
sent  forth  into  the  community.  Their  work  is  of  interest  to  ail  ;  but 
the  labors  of  professional  life  too  frequently  crowd  out  ail  notice  of  it 
by  others,  unless  when  foreed  upon  the  attention  ;  but  the  teacher  bas 
it  as  his  pecuUar  vocation  and  life- work  to  raise  the  tone  of  public  sen- 
timent in  relation  to  this  subject.  In  conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  our  divided  educational  interests  are  a  great  drawback  and  dis- 
couragement  ;  but  since  we  cannot  act  together,  let  us  each  improve 
in  our  own  line,  and  act,  each  in  our  owu  way,  to  the  same  end,  and 
travel  by  separate  roads  to  the  same  goal. 

The  session  of  the  next  day  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Inspector 
Hubbard  ;  and  the  forenoon,  in  addition  to  a  resumed  discussion  on 
by-laws,  was  occupied  by  a  valuable  and  suggestive  paper  by  Prof. 
Dodwell,  of  which  we  regret  we  cannot  furnish  an  abstract.  In  the 
afternoon,  Mrs.  Hammond,  of  Richmond,  read  a  paper  containing 
valuable  hints  to  teachers.  Principal  Graham  delivered  an  address  o1' 
considérable  length,  in  which  he  referred  to  about  ail  the  subjects  of 
common  school  éducation,  and  the  Secretary  ofïered  a  few  remarks 
on  teaching  writing.  Our  space,  however,  forbids  us  to  allude  further 
to  the  exercises. 

The  ballot  for  officers  resulted  in  the  élection  of  Dr.  Dawson  as 
Président,  Prof.  Robins  as  Secretary,  and  Mr.  McGregor  as  Treasurer. 
Afterpassing  votes  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  past  year,  to  the 
inhabitanfs  of  Sherbrooke  for  their  hospitalities,  and  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  for  the  facilities  for  travel  aceorded  to  them,  the  Convention 
was  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  this  city  in  the  latter  part  of  Angust, 


Twenty-sixth  Conférence  of  the  Teachers'  Association 
in  connection  with  Jacques- Cartier  Normal  School. 

This  Convention  was  held  on  the  î.ïth  and  26th  May  last. 

Présent  :  Honorable  Superintendent  of  Education,  Rev.  Principal 
Terreau,  Inspectors  Grondin  and  Caron,  Mr.  U.  E.  Archambault,  Pré- 
sident ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Paradis,  Vice-Président  ;  Mr.  J.  0.  Casgrain,  Secre- 
tary; Mr.  D.  Boudrias,  Treasurer;  Messrs.  Emard,  J.  B.  Priou,  A.  Dalpé, 


Members  of  the  Committee  ;  Messrs.  A.  Gervais,  H.  Bellerose,  A. 
Chénevert,  M.  Guérin,  A.  Malette,  C.  Brault,  D.  Olivier,  S.  Boutin, 
A.  Dupuis,  G.  Martin,  S.  Aubuchon,  L.  René,  N.  St.  André,  N.  Des- 
jardins, H.  Paladeau,  F.  Lavoie,  R.  L.  Fortin,  0.  Dupont,  J.  Bour- 
geois, L.  Terner,  L.  A.  Auger,  O.  Hébert,  H.  T.  Chagnon,  H.  C. 
Chagnon,  H.  R.  Martineau,  F.  X.  Mousseau,  F.  Gauvreau,  C.  Lefebvre, 
L.  0.  Donoghue,  L.  O.  Ryan,  M.  Molleur,  C.  H.  Paradis,  C.  Guimond, 
A.  Lanctôt,  &c.,  and  the  pupil  teachers  of  the  Normal  school. 

On  the  first  day  the  chair  was  taken  at  7:30  p.  m. 

Mr.  Boudrias  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  lecture  on  Mental  Arith- 
metic,  in  which,  after  alluding  to  the  origin  of  this  science  and  the 
place  where  itwas  first  brought  to  light,  he  proceèded  to  show  that  its 
successful  application  depended  on  Certain  rules  from  which  there 
could  be  no  déviation,  especially  if  the  process  was  to  be  gone  through 
metbodically. 

Rev.  Mr.  Verreau  lectured  on  Natural  Philosopha,  and  explained 
the  laws  of  motion,  showing  that  motion  is  the  only  condition  in  which 
bodies  can  exist.  The  subject  was  illusti-ated  by  expérimenta. 

SECOXD  SITTISG. 

On  the  foUowing  day  the  teachers  attended  mass  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Normal  School,  at  »  a.  m.,  on  which  occasion  the  Rev.  Mr.  Verreau 
addressed  them  on  the  spécial  nature  of  their  calUng,  which,  he  said, 
was  of  Divine  origin. 

At  9  a.  m.,  the  meeting  having  been  opened  by  the  Président,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  read  and  adopted,  the  élection  of 
office-bearers  for  the  year  was  proceèded  with,  and  resulted  as  follows  : 

Mr.  J.E.  Paradis,  Président;  Mr.  M.  Emard,  Vice-Président;  Mr.  J. 
O.  Cassegrain,  Secretary  ;  Mr.  D.  Boudrias,  Treasurer  ;  Mr.  G.  T.  Dos- 
taler,  Librarian  ;  Messrs.  J.  B.  Priou,  H.  C.  Chagnon,  A.  Dalpé,  H. 
Martineau,  H.  Bellerose,  J.  Destroismaisons,  Committe.  Mr.  C.  Ferland 
was  named  Assistant  Librarian  by  the  Principal. 

Before  leaving  the  chair  Mi-.  Aichambanlt  read  a  summary  of  the 
work  done  during  the  year.  A  glance  at  the  minutes  would  show,  ac- 
cording  to  his  recapitulation,  that  the  results  were  as  favorable  as  those 
obtained  in  previous  years,  and  that  the  lectures,  papers  and  essaya 
were  remarkable  for  learning  and  the  pains  bestowed  on  them  by 
contributors.  The  list  is  as  follows  :  Lecture  on  Natural  History,  by 
Principal  Verreau  ;  Paper  on  the  Difficult  but  Sublime  Task  of  the 
Teacher,  by  Mr.  Verreau  ;  Report  on  the  Labors  of  the  Association 
from  its  Commencement,  by  Mr.  Archambault  ;  Lecture  on  The  Neces- 
sity of  Labor,  by  Mr.  Paradis  ;  Essay  on  Intuition,  by  Mr.  Cassegrain, 
and  another  on  the  History  of  Canada,  by  Inspector  Valade. 

Four  subjects  only  had  been  submitted  for  discussion,  viz  : 

1.  What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  aliquot  parts  ? 

2.  Is  it  préférable  that  French  verbs  should  be  iaught  from  the 
primitive  tenses  or  from  their  radicals  ? 

3.  Can  the  rules  of  the  past  participle  be  reduced  io  one  ?  and  ifso, 
would  it  be  advantageous  to  teach  the  past  participle  to  childrenfrom 
this  single  rule? 

4.  W}iat  are  the  différent  branches  that  should  hetaughtin  élément- 
ary  and  in  model  schools,  and  how  far  should  the  study  oi  such 
branches  be  carried  ? 

Although  the  number  of  subjects  discussed  was  less  than  in  former 
years,  he  (Mr.  Archambault)  was  persuaded,  from  the  eamest  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  debated,  that  much  useful  and  practical  know- 
ledge  had  been  elicited. 

The  committee  of  management  had,  of  course,  performed  its  share 
of  the  work  thus  accomplished,  having  held  three  regular  meetings 
preparatory  to  each  convention  during  the  year,  besides  an  extra- 
ordinary  session,  at  which  it  was  decided  that  a  spécial  committee 
should  be  named  for  proposing  thèses  to  the  teachers.  Mr.  Archam- 
bault then  made  some  remarks  ou  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
thèse  conférences,  insisted  on  the  importance  to  teachers  of  studying 
Works  on  the  art  of  teaching,  and  thanked  the  Association  for  the 
honor  conferred  in  having  appointed  him  Président. 

Mr.  Paradis  spoke  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  presidency  of  his  prede- 
cessor,  and  said  that  as  the  office  had  now  Jevolved  upon  hiin,  he  (Mr. 
Paradis)  would  do  ail  in  his  power  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  his 
feUow-members. 

The  Hon.  Superintendent  of  Education  having  also  complimented 
Mr.  Archambault  on  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his 
duties  as  Président,  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  at  finding  a 
large  number  of  the  teachers  présent,  particularly  of  those  who  had 
been  in  training  in  the  Normal  School,  and  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  again  call  upon  the  whole  body  of  teachers  to  subscribe 
to  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  especially  to  the  Savings  Fund,  as 
to  this  means  of  subsistence  in  times  of  difficulty  many  would  bave  to 
look  for  support.  He  strongly  advised  teachers  to  persévère  in  their 
calling,  reminding  them  that  they  had  a  better  chance  for  promotion 
at  présent  than  formerly  ;  he  would,  he  added,  on  ail  occasions  use 
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his  best  endeavors  with  the  Government  to  cause  teachers  to  be  I 
appointed  to  inspectorships.  ïhe  measures  taken  by  the  Department  ! 
of  Education  for  preventing  any  réduction  in  teachers'  salaries  were  i 
then  adverted  to,  as  also  the  influence  which  the  teacher  possessed 
over  his  neighbors  in  the  parishes  —  an  influence  which,  said  Mr. 
Chauveau,  should  be  exerted  to  the  utmost  in  preventing  the  wholesale 
émigration  now  nnfortunately  going  on.  After  further  remarks  on 
this  subject,  the  Superintendent  advocated  the  teaching  of  the  History 
of  Canada  in  ail  the  schools,  as  one  of  the  means  calculated  to  develope 
in  the  rising  génération  that  love  of  country  which  would  more  firmly 
root  it  to  the  soil. 

Mr.  Bellerose  then  read  a  papcr  on  Heaf. 

A  discussion  foUowed  betweeu  Mr.  Emard  and  Mr.  Priou  on  The 
best  meihod  of  teaching  Simple  and  Compound  Proportion. 

Mr.  Paradis,  in  a  review  of  the  question,  e.xpressed  the  opinion  that 
although  the  usual  Systems  of  proportion  had  their  merit,  the  analytic 
System  was  préférable,  iuasmuch  as,  while  requiring  more  profound 
reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  the  opération  itself  was  more 
simple. 

An  essay  on  Thelast  moments  of  Kondiaroiik,  the  famous  Huron 
chief,  was  read  by  Mr.  Boutin  ;  after  which 

The  relative  merits  of  Bonneau's  French  Grammar  and  that  of  the 
Brothers,  came  up  for  discussion.  In  the  debate  that  followed,  Messrs. 
Paradis  and  Archambault  expressed  themselves,  on  the  whole,  in 
favor  of  Bonneau's. 

Mr.  Priou  read  an  essay  on  The  Teacher,  in  which  he  said  that 
happiness  consisted  in  a  teacher's  faith  in  God,  confidence  in  himself 
and  his  calling, —  which  aimcd  at  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
excellence  of  his  pupils, —  and  in  the  hope  of  that  reward  which  awaifs 
those  who  willingly  dévote  ail  their  powers  of  body  and  mind  to 
instructing  their  fellow-creatures. 

It  was  resolved,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Emard,  seconded  by  Mr.  Casse- 
grain,  that  the  conférence  intended  to  be  held  in  September,  should 
take  place  in  August. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Emard,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Chaguon,  tendered  to  Mr.  Archambault  and  the  other  office-bearers, 
for  having  fiUed  their  respective  oflices  with  advantage  to  the  Asso- 
ciation and  honor  to  themselves. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Boudrias,  seconded  by  Mr.  Paradis,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Librarian  should  be  authorized  to  buy  six  copies  of  the  excel- 
lent treatisc  on  Teaching  by  Rev.  Mr.  Langevin. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Archambault,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cassegrain,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  proprietors  of  La  Minerve  and  of 
L' Ordre  for  having  published  advertisements  for  the  Association 
gratis. 

The  Treasurer's  accounts  were  received  and  approved. 

Resolutions  based  on  the  report  of  the  committee  of  management, 
were  also  adopted,  as  foUows  : 

1.  That  a  committee  be  named  for  proposîng,  correcting,  and 
crowning  essays,  which  shall  be  open  to  the  compétition  of  ail  the 
teachers  belonging  to  this  Association. 

2.  That  the  foUowing  members  compose  this  committee  :  The 
Principal  of  the  Jacques  Cartier  Normal  School,  as  Chairman,  with 
power  to  choose  a  professor  of  said  school  as  assistant  ;  one  inspecter 
of  schools  and  one  teacher,  members  of  this  Association,  the  two  last 
to  be  elected  annually  by  ballot  at  the  gênerai  élection  in  the  month 
of  May. 

3.  That  the  compétition  shall  take  place  only  once  in  the  year. 

4.  That  the  thèses  shall  be  proposed  and  published  at  the  convention 
held  in  May  in  each  year,  and  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Principal 
of  Jacques  Cartier  Normal  School,  at  the  conférence  of  the  ensuing 
month  of  January  at  the  latest. 

5.  That  each  (heMs  shall  be  transmitted  uuder  a  fictitious  name,  or 
motto,  the  author  seuding  also  a  sealed  letter  having  for  superscription 
the  same  name  or  motto  as  the  thesis  and  giving  within  his  true  name. 
This  letter  shall  be  opened  only  at  the  confei'ence  in  May,  and  then 
only  in  the  event  of  the  thesis  being  crowned. 

6.  That  the  committee  shall  award  a  prize  to  the  author  of  the 
thesis  thus  crowned  ;  and  wheu  two  thèses  shall  be  equal  in  merit,  the 
prize  shall  be  divided. 

7.  That  every  crowned  thesis  shall  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Association. 

Inspecter  Valade  and  Inspecter  M.  E.  Archambault  were  appointed 
members  of  the  said  committee. 

Messrs.  H.  Pesant,  P.  P.  Auger,  H.  Martineau,  J.  B.  Delâge,  A. 
Gervais  and  C.  Brault  were  requested  to  prépare  each  a  lecture  for 
the  convention  in  August  ne.xt. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  discussed:  "Should  childreu  be  taught 
to  define  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  or  is  it  sufficient  that  thèse  rules  be 
explained  to  them  ?  Is  Poitevin's  French  grammar  préférable  to 
Chapsal's? 


Then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Boudrias,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gauvreau,  it 
ilved  that  the  next  meeting  should  be  held  on  the  last  Friday 


1  the  ensuing  month  of  August,  at  9  a. 


McGill  IVornial  Scliool. 


DISTRIBDTIOX  OF  DIPLOMAS. 


The  annual  meeting  of  this  school  for  the  distribution  of  diplomas 
to  the  teacher-pupils  was  held  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  Hon.  P.  J.  0. 
Chauveau,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Lower  Canada, 
presiding. 

On  and  near  the  dais  were  Professor  Dawsou,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  Prin- 
cipal and  Associate  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Agriculture  ;  Rev. 
Canon  Leach,  Vice  Principal  ;  Hon.  James  Ferrier,  aud  B.  Camber- 
lain,  M.  A,  B.  C.  L.,  Fellows,  Members  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Uni- 
versity  ;  Rev.  MessiB.  Bond,  Kemp,  Muir,  and  Cordner;  also,  Profes- 
sors  Howe,  Hicks,  Robins,  Craig,  and  W.  C.  Baynes,  Esq.,  B.  A  ; 
and  Messrs.  Lunn,  McGregor,  B.  A  ;  Murray,  and  Andrews. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kemp  opened  the  proceedings  with  prayer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Chavveau  then  addressed  the  meeting,  observiug  that  he 
believed  this  was  the  eighth  distribution  of  prizes  and  diplomas  to  the 
teachers  in  training  at  the  McGill  Normal  School.  He  understood 
that  the  usual  number  would  be  distributed  on  this  occasion.  In  addi- 
tion, they  would  give  what  had  always  been  oiïered  since  it  was  found- 
ed,  the  medal  and  prize  presented  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  prize  was  one  which  had  not  only  to  be  obtained  by 
the  relative  success  of  one  pupil  over  the  others,  but  by  an  absolute 
degree  of  success.  That  was  to  say,  the  pupil  who  obtained  the  medal 
and  prize  must  not  only  exhibit  superiority  over  the  other  pupils,  but 
attain  to  a  certain  standard  in  the  final  examination.  So  it  had  hap- 
pened  that  the  prize  had  not  been  given  sometimes.  For  the  diplomas 
themselves,  a  very  strict  examination  had  to  be  gone  through.  It  was 
almost  necessary  for  him  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  good 
work  done  by  this  school,  and  although  the  attendance  that  day  was 
not  so  great  as  it  had  been  on  previous  occasions,  still  he  might 
argue  from  the  increasing  applications  from  the  country  parts, 
that  the  people  of  the  country  were  taking  a  great  iuterest  in  this 
school.  The  superiority  of  the  pupil-teachers  who  left  it  was  every- 
where  acknowledged.  He  had  only  to  return  to  the  Piincipal  and  his 
co-adjutors  his  thanks  for  the  good  work  they  were  doing.  The  cur- 
riculum  of  the  school  was  so  large,  and  the  subjects  so  important,  that 
everv  one  must  see  at  the  first  glance  that  a  great  deal  of  labor  was 
necessary,  and  that  the  whole  time  of  the  teachers  was  occupied.  The 
examinations  were  very  strict  ;  and  as  a  conséquence,  there  was  a 
gênerai  attention  to  duty.  To  those  who  got  diplomas  he  had  only 
to  say,  that  they  would  always  secure  to  them  some  of  the  best  places 
in  the  profession  of  teaching  in  Lower  Canada.  StiU  they  must  not 
think  that  everything  was  done  when  they  received  this  diploma.  He 
who  did  not  aim  at  continuons  success  was  sure  to  go  back.  The 
teacher  had  to  learn  something  every  day.  It  was  just  the  éléments  of 
each  branch  they  learned  at  the  Normal  School  ;  just  enough  to  place 
them  in  such  a  position  that  they  could  improve  themselves  by  their  own 
exertions  afterwards,  having  the  key  of  everv  ,--  im  ;^  tli  v  would  hâve 
to  teach  their  pupils.  But  it  was  only  by  ,^i  i  -  ;  ;  :;  >  li-.ided  atten- 
tion to  their  calling  that  success  could  be  ai.,.:,,'  1.  !..  liii  own  part, 
he  had  watched  carefuUy  the  efforts  and  sulcco=  ul  iI.l  (..ipils  from  the 
Normal  School,  and  although  some  of  them,  owing  to  the  small  sala- 
ries received,  hâve  given  up  éducation,  yet  a  great  majority  of  them 
had  taught  the  three  years  prescribed  by  the  régulations,  aud  a  majo- 
rity  of  them  had  also  continued  teaching  afterwards.  They  had  his 
best  wishes  for  their  success.  They  had  not  corne  there  by  compulsion  ; 
they  had  not  come  as  children  obliged  to  fnlfil  a  certain  course  ;  but 
they  were  there  of  their  own  free  will,  to  foUow  out  a  noble  profession 
— one  in  his  opinion,  and  iu  that  of  everyone  who  had  given  some  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  ranking  only  after  the  ministry._  (Applause.) 
There  was  every  reason,  therefore,  to  believe,  that  having  taken  that 
détermination  beforehand,  they  would  foUow  out  their  course  of  study, 
resolved  to  be  successful.  As  far  as  his  ministerial  duties  were  con- 
cerned,  they  would  always  find  in  him  one  to  guide,  help,  and  protect 
them.  (Hear,  hear.)  Some  of  them  would  only  reçoive  the  elemeutary 
school  diploma  ;  but  if  they  took  his  advice  they  would  remain  one 
vear  more  and  take  the  model  school  diploma. 

"  Principal  Dawson,  in  introdiicing  the  list  of  teachers  in  trainmg 
presented  for  diplomas,  stated  that  in  the  past  session  the  number  of 
students  had  been  65,  and  that  though  this  number  was  not  quite  so 
large  as  in  some  previous  years,  the  class  had  been  of  more  thau  aver- 
age  quality  in  point  of  talent  and  préparation.  At  the  close  of  the 
examinations,  which  were  very  severe,  and  had  continued  for  three 
weeks,  four  students  had  taken  the  Academy  diploma,  ten  the  Model 
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School  diploma,  and  26  the  Elementary  School  diploma.  Three  gra- 
duâtes of  McGill  University  had  also  taken  the  Academy  diploma 
under  the  spécial  régulations  for  that  purpose.  The  most  important 
new  feature  in  the  past  session  had  been  the  institution  of  a  course  of 
study  of  the  Academy  diplomas.  This  had  given  completeness  to  the 
cou:  ses  of  the  school,  and  will  enable  it  to  send  out  a  higher  grade  of 
teachers,  fitted  to  train  young  men  for  collège.  He  hoped  that  the 
additional  advantages  thus  offered  would  induce  a  large  number  of 
young  men  to  enter  the  school,  though,  if  young  women  alone  should 
enter  for  the  academy  diploma,  an  essential  sei-vice  would  thereby  be 
rendered  to  éducation.  He  had  to  thank  Mr.  McGregor  of  the  Model 
School  for  his  services  in  gi^ing  the  classical  instruction  to  the  Aca- 
demy and  Model  School  classes  ;  and  also  Profs.  Hicks  and  Robins 
for  their  williugness  to  undeitake  the  entire  work  of  the  Academy 
class. 
He  then  read  the  Hst  of  diplomas  and  honours  as  follows  : — 
Elementary  School  Class. — Blizabeth  Martha  McMurtry,  of  Bow- 
manville,  honorable  mention  in  grammar,  geometry,  chemistry,  na- 
tural  history,  vocal  music  ;  Lucy  Maria  Gillies,  of  Eaton,  honorable 
mention  in  geometry,  French;  Sarah  Ann  McBain,  of  Montréal,  ho- 
norable mention  in  arithmetic  and  book-keeping;  Mary  Emily  Lynch, 
" '^       ■■■     >  ■■  Matilda  MoCrae,  of  Élgin, 


'  Banville,  honorable  mention  in  algebi 
hDnorable  mention  in  natural  history,  bi 
Mary  Ann  Ada  Munroe,  of  Stormont  ;  M^d 
shire,  honorable  mention  in  book-keeping  : 
real  ;  Jcmima  Thompson,  of  Montréal  ;  I . 
Elizabeth  Boa,  of  St.  Laurent  ;  Jane  La 
Theresa  Coates,  of  Sherbrooke  ;  Elizabeth  J 


and   French; 

lun,  of  Cook- 
'  iiiy,  of  Mont- 

i  '  1'  Montréal  ; 

itrc.al  ;  Louisa 

!  Kissuck,  of  Montréal  : 


Melissa  Urquhart,  of  Lancaster  ;  Sarah  Alfreda  Whittle,  of  Huntin^ 
don  ;  Selina  Frances  Sloane,  of  Montréal  ;  Marion  Lucy  Warren,  of 
Montréal;  Mary  Saunders,  of  Montréal;  Pannj  Noble  Erskine,  of 
Granby;  Ann  Scott,  of  Lancaster;  Mary  Ann  Bell,  of  Shawbridge; 
Jane  Girvan,  of  Galt  ;  Frances  Cecelia  McArthur,  of  Riceville  ;  Eliza 
Curry,  of  Oshawa  ;  Sarah  Curry,  of  Oshawa. 

Model  School  Class. — Lillis  Litchfield  Hoyt,  of  Magog,  honorable 
mention  in  grammar,  composition,  mensuration,  algebra,  geometry, 
Latin,  agriculture,  natural  history,  elocution,  French — Prince  of 
Wales'  medal  and  prize  ;  Edward  McManus,  of  Rawdon,  honorable 
mention  in  mensuration,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  agriculture  ; 
Ezra  Bail,  of  Bolton,  honorable  mention  in  grammar  and  agriculture  ; 
Mary  Ann  O'Brien,  of  Montréal,  honorable  mention  in  algebra  ; 
Whiting  Rcxford  Bail,  of  Bolton,  honorable  mention  in  grammar, 
geometry,  agiiculture  ;  Mary  Wilson,  of  Montréal,  honorable  mention 
in  vocal  music  ;  Malvina  Ross,  of  Lingwick,  honorable  mention  in 
agriculture  ;  Selina  Mary  Cleveland,  of  Danville  ;  John  Walter  Brodie, 
of  L'jchiel,  honorable  mention  in  composition  ;  Jane  Ann  Swallow,  of 
Montréal. 

Academy  Class.  —  Amy  Frances  Murray,  of  Montréal,  honorable 
mention  in  moral  philosophy,  trigonometry,  geometry  and  French  ; 
Mary  Luella  Herriok,  of  Granby,  honorable  mention  'in  trigonometry 
and  solid  geometry,  analytical  geometiy,  differential  calculus.  Latin, 
Greek;  Lucy  Ann  Merry,  of  Magog,  honorable  mention  in  moral 
philosophy,  astronomy  and  natural  history  ;  Lsabella  Bebecca  Mor- 
rison,  of  North  Georgetown,  honorable  mention  in  natural  history. 

University  Graduâtes  who  hâve  passed  the  cxaminations  for  the 
Academy  Diploma  :— Francis  William  Hicks,  B.  A,  James  D.  Morrison, 
B.  A,  Walter  McOuat,  B.  A. 

Miss  Herrk-k  now  read  a  valedictory,  characterised  by  good  taste 
and  fecii;!:^,  and  admirably  ctpressed.  " 

Prof.  Hicks  addressed  the  reti.ing  pupils,  laboring  under  considér- 
able émotion.  He  was  understood  to  say  his  mind  was  occupied  by 
conflictiiig  feelings.  On  the  one  hand  he  was  much  pleased  to  find  so 
many  of  the  students  had  been  successful  this  session,  while,  on  the 
other,  he  was  sorry  to  part  with  many  whom  he  for  some  time  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  daily. — There  was  one  pleasure  connected 
with  the  work,  and  that  was,  that  it  was  not  finished  hère,  but  would 
stul  be  carriedtan  in  diffeient  parts  of  the  land,  and  that  they  mi^'ht 
hâve  fa;ther  iuteicourse  in  the  future.  He  trusted  that  wherever  the 
large  number  of  our  students  who  Icave  us  yearly  went,  they  were 
provi.ig  that  the  one  great  means  of  adiancing  éducation  in  the  coun- 
try  was  tr>  train  the  teachors  properly.  The  object  of  the  teaching 
imparted  in  th!s  institution  was  to  p.epare  young  peisons  for  the 
edjcation  of  youth.  The  Professo  -,  from  his  long  expérience  as  a 
teacher  in  England  and  in  Canada,  now  proceeded  to  enforce  the 
importance  of  the  educator's  work,  and  offer  some  excellent  counsel 
desi^ned  to  promote  the  tennoral  and  spiritual  weU-being  of  the 
pu  li  s,  and  ma'ce  them  successful  te.achers-  In  order  to  the  îatter,  he 
stronçly  urjed  them  to  a  love  of  their  work,  to  dévotion  thercto  their 
whole  beat  and  bj.st  énergies,  and  concluded  a  very  abie  and  kindly 
address  (.or  a  faiier  lepo.t  of  wh.'ch  we  regret  we  hâve  not  space)  by 
con^atulating  the  pupils  upon  their  succeas. 


Rev.  Mr.  Bond  spoke  next.  He  said  : — I  feel  that  I  am  using  a 
mère  truism  wheu  I  say  that  the  Normal  School  bas  conferred  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  upon  this  couutry.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  truth 
that  ought  to  be  repeated,  and  again  and  again  reiterated,  that  thèse 
schools  may  be  duly  appreciated — I  speak  of  ail  the  Normal  Schoola 
— and  may  be  satisfactorily  and  properly  supported.  We  can  remember 
the  time — and  I  désire  to  corroborate  Professer  Hicks  in  this  and  one 
or  two  other  things  he  said — when  those  who  were  siipposed  to  be  fit 
I  for  nothing  else  werethought  to  be  good  enough  to  become  teachers, 
j  and  the  conséquence  was  that  the  training  of  the  young  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  worst  description  of  people.  Thank  God,  that 
time  bas  passed.  The  change,  I  believe,  is  due,  to  a  great  estent, 
to  the  action  of  the  Montréal  school.  If  it  were  possible — and  I  think 
it  is — I  would  bave  no  recognized  public  teacher  in  charge  of  either 
académies  or  common  schools  in  this  country,  who  had  not  passed 
through  the  training  to  be  had  in  this  Normal  and  similar  schools. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  will  give  you  one  out  of  many  reasons  for  this  opinion. 
Hère  students  may  be  made  good  teachers.  People  are  not  born 
teachers  more  than  lawyers  or  divines.  The  art  of  teaching  must  be 
taught  them.  The  art  and  skill  and  tact  of  teaching  must  be  attained 
by  long-continued  practice.  We  hâve  seen  in  schools  teachers  appa- 
rently  compétent  and  well-educated,  and  yet  the  raost  useless  persons 
imaginable,  and  that  because  they  knew  not  how  to  go  about  their 
work.  Moreover,  the  professions  must  be  seconded,  and  raost  hear- 
tily,  by  the  students.  I  hère  désire  to  corroborate  another  thing  said 
by  Prof.  Hicks — that  there  can  be  little  happiness,  at  ail  cvents,  and 
less  success,  if  the  love  of  teachmg  be  wanting.  I  can  well  remember 
being  much  surprised  by  the  entire  failure  of  a  school  presided  over 
by  an  appareutly  compétent  and  well-educated  teacher,  and  I  desired 
to  learn  the  reason.  The  secret  was  apparent  :  he  had  no  love  for 
the  work,  which  he  had  merely  taken  up  till  something  better  offered. 
The  second  important  point  for  a  teacher  is,  dépendance  on  the  power 
of  God — to  work  with  prayer.  If  I  had  to  choose  between  two  teach- 
ers, one  less  compétent  than  the  other,  the  inferior  one  being  a  God- 
fearing  man  or  woman,  I  should,  without  hésitation,  take  the  Iatter. 
And  why  ?  Because  I  know  that  such  a  one  would  go  through  his 
work  praying  for  the  bléssing  of  God,  which,  I  am  confident,  would 
follow  it  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  teacher  would  go  through 
his  work  not  as  a  man  pleases,  but  with  singleness  of  heart,  fearing 
God.  That  teacher  would  be  a  faithful  one,  whatever  the  result.  Con- 
cerning  my  own  class,  I  must  speak  with  the  most  unqualified  satisfac- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  it  attended  most  of  the  religions  instructions. 
Aftcr  a  day  of  hard  work,  consisting  of  school-labour  and  studies  ge- 
nerally,  the  pupils  would  come  often  and  slt  down  with  me  to  the 
study  of  the  Work  ;  they  would  unité  with  me  in  prayer,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  flagging  on  their  part.  I  know  of  no  single  instance 
of  the  absence  of  an  iudividual  of  them  through  any  trifling  excuses. 
I  am  satisfied,  when  this  is  the  spirit  shown,  that  when  you  go  forth 
to  your  own  work  you  must  bave  success,  and  that  a  bléssing  will  rest 
upon  your  own  soûls  as  well  as  your  labours,  and  that  you  will  be  a 
bléssing  to  the  country  at  large.  There  must  be  in  good  teaching  dis- 
cipline combined  with  love.  You  can  do  nothing  whithout  discipline  ; 
but  the  discipline  of  the  rod  is  much  to  be  deprecated  when  it  is  alone. 
I  can  well  recollect  an  illustration  on  this  head,  which  took  mymind. 
A  father  and  son  were  working  together,  when  the  Iatter  preceived  a 
crooked,  gnarled  tree,  and  askcd  his  father  if  he  could  account  for  its 
State.  The  father  replied,  "I  suppose  it  was  trodden  upon  when  little." 
Now,  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  little  ones  are  trodden  on,  they  will  grow 
up  crooked  men  and  women.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  go  to  your 
work  with  the  principle  of  love  influencing  your  minds,  and  will  teach 
the  youths  affectionately,  from  the  examples  you  bave  given  already, 
and  the  way  you  havastriven  to  be  qualified  for  your  work.  I  bave 
been  connected  with  éducation  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  as  a  superintendent,  and  I  désire  thus 
publicly  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  Lower  Canada.  (Applause.)  I  know,  from  expé- 
rience, someting  of  his  difficulties  and  labours  ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that,  with  a  capacity,  a  fairncss.  and  an  endeavour  to  meet  the  claims 
of  the  country,  rare'ly  equalled,  he  bas  acted  with  a  sincère  desiie  to 
do  justice  to  ail.  (Applause.)  I  know  none  who  could  enter  on  his 
work,  who  would  be  likely  to  do  it  better.  And  now,  teachers,  you 
will  remember  what  the  Hon  Superintendent  told  you  just  now,  to 
look  to  him  for  help  and  guidance  and  defence  ;  and  my  advice  to  you 
is,  whenever  you  are  in  ditficuHies — I  do  not  mean  mère  trifling  diffi- 
culties— go  direct  to  the  Superintendent  and  put  his  promise  and  pro- 
fession to  the  test.  I  am  confident  of  the  resuit,  and  can  only  say  1 
hope  that  he  will  long'continne  to  fill,  as  he  bas  donc,  well  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  post.  (Loud  applause.) 

Princ.  Dawsox  said  he  had  hoped  we  should  bave  an  address  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lillcy,  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation;  but  he  was,  unfor- 
tunately,  unable  to  be  présent.    He  presumed  it  was  better  to  close 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


now  witli  the  announcement  in  regard  to  next  session.  We  hoped  to 
commence  again  on  the  Ist  of  Septeraber  next,  and  should  be  glad 
that  as  many  as  possible  of  those  wlio  had  taken  the  elementary  di- 
ploma  would  take  the  advico  of  the  Superintendent,  and  return  to 
study  for  the  model  school  diploma.  He  (Principal  Dawson)  would 
be  glad  to  see  back,  also,  those  who  had  not  this  time  takeu  the  ele- 
mentary school  diploma,  in  order  to  their  obtaining  it  next  year  ;  aud 
that  ail, who  entered  upon  teaching  would  make  enquiry  in  the  schools 
and  districts  wherein  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  bvinging  ont  any  suit- 
able  persons  procurable,  to  hâve  them  sent  to  be  trained  as  teachers, 
so  as  to  keep  up  and  inci'oase  the  stock  of  trained  teachers,  not  yet 
as  numei-ous  as  required.  He  hoped  they  would  circiilate  as  widely  as 
possible  information  regarding  the  school.  He  and  the  professors  and 
teachers  of  this  school  parted  with  them  with  regret,  regarding  them 
as  friends  who  had  labored  with  llieni  iii  Iho  work  of  this  school  in 
the  ]iast  session  ;  and  they  curried  away  wifli  them  ail  the  good  wishes 
for  their  future  success,  of  himsolf  and  tlieir  teachers.  He  knew  they 
would  do  well  as  teachers,  from  the  spirit  that  had  characterized  their 
work  hère,  and  from  what  their  religions  teacher  "and  others  had stated 
conceriiing  them;  for  he  was  aware  that  many  of  them  were  actuated 
by  the  highest  principles  in  this  matter.  He  would  say  to  ail.,  Work 
diligently  and  earnestly,  with  the  fear  of  God  and  the  highest  motives 
before  their  eyes  ;"  and  he  had  no  doubt,  that  should  it  ever  be  re- 
quired, they  would  find  the  Superintendent  fulfiling  his  promise  to 
them.  He  was  certain  the  Normal  School  and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try  would  do  ail  they  could  to  give  what  aid  might  be  needed.  He  did 
not  know  that  any  part  of  the  work  he  was  engaged  in  hère  was  one 
in  which  he  had  nearly  so  much  hopes  of  doing  good,  as  in  the  little 
he  did  in  connection  with  this  Normal  School.  He  looked  to  the 
teachers  for  spreading  over  the  Province  ail  the  good  they  had  got  in 
this  school,  from  the  teachers  hère,  and  thus  doing  a  greater  work 
than  any  of  us  can  do  in  the  sphère  in  which  we  were  placed;  and, 
trusting  that  they  might  do  so,  and  that  God  might  bless  them  in  it, 
and  that  they  might  get  ail  the  crédit  and  sympathy  and  kindness  they 
could  expect  therein,  he  bid  them.     "  Good  bye."  (Applause.) 

The  proceedings  were  enlivened  by  the  singing  of  several  pièces  by 
the  young  ladies,  accompanied  on  the  melodeon  by  their  teacher  in  this 
branch.  Prof.  Fowler.  The  music  was  very  good,  and  did  high  crédit 
to  both  master  and  pupils. 

The  bénédiction  having  been  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Leach, 
and  the  national  anthem  sung  by  the  pupils,  the  meeting  dispersed. — 
Montréal  Gazette. 


mcGiil  Model  School. 

(From  the  Montréal  Gazette,  June  29.) 
The  annual  public  examination  of  this  school  took  place  yesterday, 
as  also  the  distribution  of  prizes,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  hall 
of  the  Normal  School.  Mr.  Principal  Dawson  presided.  Prof.  Robins, 
of  the  Normal  Schoo'l,  and  Mr.  McGregor,  teacher  of  the  boys'  depart- 
ment  of  the  Model  School,  occupying  seats  on  the  platform.  The  Hall 
was  crowded  with  the  scholars,  and  their  relatives  aud  others  iuterested 
in  the  institution. 

Principal  DAWSON  opened  the  proceedings  by  an  address  to  the 
pupils,  who  comprise  youths  of  both  sexes.  He  said  that  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  duties  he  had  to  perform  in  connexion  with  this  school 
was  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  its  attendants — prizes  fairly 
earned,  and  as  fairly  as  possible  distributed.  It  was  doubtful  whether 
prizes  could  be  absolutely  fairly  distributed,  because  we  could  not  tell 
which  of  the  young  people  had  worked  best  and  hardest  for  them. 
There  were  sorae  scholars  cleverer  than  others,  and  some  possessing 
more  advantages  than  their  fellows  ;  while  some  worked  harder  than 
their  schoolmates  ;  there  were  a  great  many  ditferences  to  be  taken 
into  account,  some  boys  doing  better  at  one  time  than  another,  so 
that  really  it  was  not  possible  to  make  quite  sure  that  the  prizes  were 
always  given  to  the  right  person.  But  one  thing  we  were  certain  of— 
namely,  that  the  prizes  were  always  given  fairly  and  honestly,  accord- 
ing  to  the  teacher's  best  judgment,  and  to  persons  thought  to  hâve 
donc  best  in  the  circumstances.  Winners  of  prizes  should  bear  in 
mind  that  they  had  no  right  to  triumph  over  others  who  had  not  taken 
prizes,  because  they  might,  on  reflection,  corne  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  pupils  in  the  classes  who  having  got  no  prizes,  deserved 
them  as  well  as  themselves.  If  we  had  nothing  to  give  you  but  prizes, 
we  should  hâve  nothing  worth  your  coming  hère  for.  We  give  you, 
however,  a  great  deal  more  woith  your  attendance  than  prizes — the 
learning  and  training  you  receive.  That  was  the  really  useful  thing, 
aud  those  who  got  no  prizes  got  that,  many,  perhaps,  just  as  much  as 
the  prize-takers.  He  would  like,  if  possible,  to  be  in  this  school  every 
day,  to  witness  the  work  there  carried  on,  and  would  like  also  that 


the  parents  of  pupils  would  visit  the  school  oftener,  and  take  more 
interest  in  what  was  being  donc  therein.  He  knew  the  Model  School 
was  effecting  much  good,  and  that  the  teachers  were  daily,  in  the 
most  conscientious,  faithful  and  able  manner,  carrying  on  the  good 
work  of  this  school,  watching  over  und  promoting  the  éducation  of  ail 
the  pupils.  He  thought  they  ought,  therefore,  to  join  him  in  thanking 
those  teachers  for  the  amount  of  work  doue  for  them  during  the  past 
year.  Others  did  work  in  connection  with  this  school,  but  it  was  of 
miuor  importance,  the  grand  work  being  that  of  the  teachers,  which 
had  been  crowned  with  success.  He  would  impress  upon  ail  the  scholars 
that  the  great  prize  they  obtained  hère  was  mental  training  and  cul- 
ture. He  would  also  ask  them  to  unité  with  him  in  thanking  God  for 
the  measure  of  success  enjoyed  in  the  past  year — for  the  heallh  and 
other  blcssings  bestowed.  We  should  pray  for  their  continuauce  also. 
He  hoped  that  Christ  would  be  their  guide  through  life,  and  that 
they  would  ail  be  His  children,  and  beguided  by  Him  into  His  blessed 
présence  at  last.  He  hoped  that  ail  blcssings  would  attend  them 
through  life,  and  that  they  would  go  forth  to  good  and  useful  work, 
and  be  prospérons  therein.  As  he  had  to  go  to  another  meeting,  he 
would  leave  the  prizes  to  be  distributed  by  Prof.  Robius,  a  very  woithy 
person  for  the  duty.  Principal  Dawson  then  bid  the  scholars  good 
bye,  hoping  to  see  them  ail  again  at  the  beginuing  of  next  session, 
and  retired  warmly  applauded. 

The  scholars  now  sang  a  hymn,  accompanied  by  Professer  Fowler 
on  the  piano,  the  music  being  effective  and  very  creditable  to  ail. 

Miss  Derrick  read  the  subjoined  list  of  Prizes  given  in  the  Primary 
Department  : 

5<A  Class. 

George  Sutherland — Reading  and  Writing. 

Charles  Storey — Good  Conduct  and  Geography. 

John  Dixon — Arithmetic. 

George  Corcoran — Spelling. 

Ath  Class. 

Hannah  Boyd — Geography,  Writing,  Spelling. 

Hartley  Robins — Reading,  Arithmetic. 

James  Green — Spelling,  Arithmetic. 

William  Cooper^Good  Conduct. 

3rd  Class. 

Annie  Felkin — Geography,  Writing,  Arithmetic. 

Ajinie  O'Grady — Spelling. 

Arthur  Faulkner — Arithmetic. 

2nd  Class.    ' 

Luther  Lee — Spelling,  Arithmetic. 

Peter  Dougall — G  eography . 

Henry  Jones — Writing. 

Maggie  Craig — Couduct. 

Ist  Class. 

David  Willcocks— Spelling. 

Agnes  Maxwell — Reading,  Arithmetic. 

Fanny  Gould — Good  Conduct. 

Pronioted  to  Girls'  Department — Elizabeth  Corley,   Hannah  Boyd. 

Promoted  to  Boys'Department-John  Dixon,  Charles  Shorey,  George 
Sutherland,  George  Corcoran,  Frederick  Thayer,  Frederick  Elliott, 
Harley  Robins. 

The  girls  were  now  called  forward  and  had  their  prizes  handed  to 
them  by  Prof.  Robins. 

After  some  further  excellent  singing  by  the  pupils. 

Miss  Coady  now  read  the  following  lists,  after  which  the  prizes  were 
presented 

Advanced  Class. 

Agnes  Cairns — Reading,  spelling,  writing,  French,  Latin,  Algebra, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  composition,  vocal  music,  and  deportment. 

Maggie  Ritchie — Dérivation,  geography,  English  literature,  vocal 
music,  deportment,  punctuality,  and  regularity  of  attendance. 

Elizabeth  Strickland — History,  physiology,  miscellaneous  questions, 
deportment,  and  gênerai  standing. 

Senior  Division — lOth  Class. 


Laura  Sloan— Writing,  French,  arithmetic,   geography,  grammar, 

.,   „  '       .      '  ,  .  \.  ^  lantî     " 
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listory,   gênerai  improvement,  punctuality,   anti  regularity  of  atten- 


Estlier  A.  Hillen — Composition,  English  literature,  miscel 
questions,  and  gênerai  standing. 

Mary  Jane  Fraser. — Vocal  music. 

Wi  Class. 

Louise  Ibbotsou — Arithmetic,  geography,  and  history. 

Isabella  Hunter — Reading,  drawing,  English  literature,  punctuality, 
and  regularity  of  attenda-ice. 

Mary  Jane  Miller — History  and  grammar. 
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8tt  Class. 
Sarah  Gladstone — Drawing,  French  dérivation,  historv,  pnnctualitr, 
and  regularity  of  attendance. 

Elizabeth  R3nn-ick — Reading,   arithmetic,  grammar,  composition, 
and  miscellaneous  questions. 
Jennie  McLaughlin — Spelling  and  geography. 

Ith  Class. 
Mary  Jane  Courtney — Drawing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar. 
Sarah  Haines — Reading,  composition,  and  English  literature. 

Into-mediate  Division — dth  Class. 
Ellen  Cribb — Spelling,  geography,  grammar.  natural  historv,  Cana- 
dien history,  and  miscellaneous  questions. 
Katie  Mills — Writing  and  composition. 

5iJi  Class. 
Dora  Goold — Spelling  and  drawing. 

Junior  Division — 3rd  Class. 
Annie  Quinn  —  Reading,   spelling,  geography,   grammar,  miscel- 
laneous questions,  deportment,  punctuality,  and  regularity  of  attend- 
ance. 

Sarah  Mary  Broome — Writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  punctuality,  and 
regularity  of  attendance. 

2nd  Class. 
Agnes  Hunter — Reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  giammar, 
llistory,  and  miscellaneous  questions. 

After  more  good  music  from  Professer  Fowler  and  pupils, 
Mr.  McGregor  read  the  list  of  boys  winnere  of  prizes,  as  follows  : — 
PRIZE   LIST. 
boys'     DEPARTMENT. 
Junior  Division. 
Archd.  McGowan— Spelling,  writing,  drawing,  and  arithmetic. 
D.  Uarling — Crédit  marks,  reading  and  spelling. 
F.  Varey — Reading,  drawing,  arithmetic  and  geography. 

B.  McAdam— Crédit  marks,  spelling,  writing  and  drawing. 

D.  Patterson — Reading  and  grammar. 

Iniermediate  Division. 

TT.  Seath — Arithmetic,  mental  arithmetic  and  micellaneous  ques" 
tions. 

F.  McDonough — Crédit  marks,  reading  and  grammar. 

J.  Charters — Punctuaîitj',  spelling,  writing,  geography  and  mental 
arithmetic. 

Sam.  Stuart — Spelling,  grammar  and  composition. 
Jno.  Tees — Crédit  marks,  arithmetic  and  mental  arithmetic. 
J.  McAdam — Crédit  marks,  writing,  arithmetic  and  grammar. 
Senior  Division. 

Jas.  Mathieson — Crédit  marks,  miscellaneous  questions,  arithmetic, 
book-kee^ing  and  music. 

A.  D.  Fraser — Spelling,  French  and  Latin. 

Captain  M.  Kerr — Latin,  geography,  history  and  natural  philosophy. 

Thos.  Cameron — Reading  and  grammar. 

R.  M.  Horne — Music. 

J.  McBride — Crédit  marks,  spelling,  micellaneous  questions,  etymo- 
logy,  natural  philosophy  and  book-keeping. 

C.  Auld — Writing,  geography  and  grammar. 
A.  Jones— Writing. 

G.  Bulling — Spelling,  etymology,  composition  and  French. 
R.  Green — Spelling,  grammar  and  French. 

W.  Kerr — Crédit  marks,  reading  and  composition. 
Advanced  Class. 

E.  Kershaw,  Ist  prize,  for  gênerai  proficiency  and  geometry. 
J.  Forman,  2nd  prize,  geography. 

Prof.  Robins  now  made  the  ancouncement  for  the  examination  of 
the  Pupils  of  the  Normal  School  to-morrow. 

Prof.  FOWLER  and  pupils  again  treated  the  audience  to  some 
capital  music. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  national  anthem  in 
fine  style. 

The'  Model  School  Drill  Association  now  proceeded  to  the  yard  in 
rear  of  the  building,  where  they  were  put  through  drill  by  Sergt. 
Nolan,  63rd  Régiment,  their  infantry  drill  instructor.  The  lads  wore 
neat,  serviceable-looking  uniforms  of  dark  grey,  and  went  through  the 
varions  company  and  battalion  movements,  as  also  the  manual  exer- 
cise, in  a  highly  creditable  manner. 


Convocation  of  Bistaops'  Collège. 

_  The  Convocation  assembled  in  the  large  Hall  of  the  Collège  at  2 
o'clock,  and  was  very  ably  presided  over  by  Hon.  E.  Haie,  acting  as 
Vice-Chancellor.  The  hon.  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  was  conferred  on  C. 
Dunkin,  Esq.,  M.  P.  P.,  one  of  the  Governors  of  McGill  Collège.  F. 
W.  Torrance,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  of  Edinburgh,  B.  C.  L.  of  McGill  Collège, 
was  andmitted  ad  eundem,  and  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Scarth,  Incumbent  of 
Leunoxville,  to  an  hon.  M.  A.  degree.  Ordinary  Degrees  in  the  usual 
course  were  also  conferred  on  the  following  members  of  the  Collège  : 

Master  of  Arts.— Rev.  T.  W.  Mussen,  B.  A.,  Incumbent  of  West 
Farnham. 

Bachelor  of  Arts.^ob  Babin,  (Prince  of  Wales'  Medalist,  1864): 
C.  Rawson,  (do,  1865)  ;  Lewis  E.  Fuller. 

An  able  address  on  the  importance  of  collegiate  éducation  in  con- 
nexion with  the  common  schools  of  the  Province  was  theu  delivered 
by  Mr.  Dunkin;  a  paper  on  "Arts"  read  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Dodwell,  and  a  valedictory  by  Mr.  C.  Rawson.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session,  Mr.  Haie  had  made  some  very  feeling  reraarks, 
lamenting  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor  (Mr.  Justice  McCord),  who 
had  been  for  time  suffering  from  a  painful  atiack  of  illness  ;  but  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  Bishop  of  Montréal  announced  that 
he  had  received  a  telegram  from  Montréal  containing  the  most  unex- 
pected  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Chancellor,  who  had  expired 
early  that  morning.  His  Lordship,  with  much  feeling,  expressed  what 
he  was  sure  must  be  the  sensé  of  ail  présent,  when  he  testified  to  the 
very  valuable  services  of  their  Chancellor  in  connection  both  with  the 
Collège  and  University,  and  deeply  his  loss  would  be  felt.  This  dis- 
tressing  news  cast  a  gloom  over  "the  remainder  of  the  day  ;  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convocation  were  brought  to  a  close,  and  ail  the  usual 
arrangements  for  the  social  gathering  at  the  collèges  in  the  evening 
were  postponed  to  some  future  day. — Montréal  Gazette. 


îVotice^  of  Bocks  ai  d  Kecent  Publications. 

Smith. — A  Smaller  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Establishment  of  the  Empire'  ;  By  Wm.  Smith,  LL.  D.,  with  a  Conti- 
nuation to  A.  D.  476,  bv  Eugène  Lawrence,  A.  M. — Harper,  New- 
York,  1865.— 351  pp.,  12mo. 

This  is  a  neatly  iîlustrated  work,  intented  for  the  use  of  schools.  Its 
arrangement  is  methodical  and  perspicuous. 

Tatlor. — Portraits  of  British  Americans,  by  W.  Notman  ;  with 
Biographical  Sketches.  Edited  by  Fennings  Taylor,  Esquire. — Lovell, 
Montréal,  1865.— Part  1,  49  pp.,  8vo. 

The  photographs  coutained  in  this  number  are  those  of  His  Excel- 
lency  Lord  Mouck,  the  Most  Rev.  Francis  Fulford,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Montréal  and  Metropolitan,  Hon.  J.  A.  McDonald,  Hon.  S.  L. 
Tilley,  who  was  Premier  of  New  Brunswick  when  the  Convention 
assembled  at  Québec,  and  Sir  Louis  Hypolite  Lafontaine,  late  Chief 
Justice  of  Lower  Canada. 

The  portraits  are  in  Mr.  Notman's  usual  excellent  style,  and  the 
letter-press  by  Mr.  Lovell  is  not  inferior  as  to  material  and  workman- 
ship,  while  the  literary  part  of  the  work  reflects  great  crédit  on  Mr. 
Taylor,  whose  style  is  at  once  facile  and  élégant. 

We  find  in  the  biography  of  Lord  Monck  the  following  remarkable 
coïncidence  of  historical  dates  : 

"  The  lOth  February  is  doubtless  a  marked  day  in  the  history  of 
England,  and  it  is  especially  so  in  the  history  of  Canada  ;  for,  on  the 
lOth  of  Februaiy,  1763,  the  Provinces  were  ceded  by  France  to  En- 
gland.  On  the'lOth  of  February,  1838,  the  bill  for  suspending  the 
Constitution  of  Lower  Canada  received  the  Royal  sanction  :  and  on 
the  lOth  February  1841,  the  proclamation  was  made  which  created  the 
Province  of  Canada. 

"  It  was  not,  we  may  well  imagine,  to  commemorate  a  British  vie- 
tory  or  a  Canadian  misfortune.  that  the  lOth  of  February  was  selected 
for  re-uniting  the  separated  Provinces.  No  doubt  the  day  was  chosen 
by  authority,  and  the  reason  for  the  choice,  it  may  be  easily  conjec- 
tured,  was  to  associate  the  political  fortunes  of  the  Canada,  with  the 
Personal  histoiT  of  our  Most  Gracions  Queen. 

"  The  Provincial  espousals  took  place  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
Her  Majesty's  marriage  with  the  great  and  good  Prince  Consort;  but 
the  political  union  had  not  attained  its  turbulent  majority,  when  the 
Personal  one  was  dissolved  by  death.  The  touch  of  time  at  which  the 
type  cmmbled  seemed  also  to  leave  the  mark  of  dissolution  on  the 
antitype.  The  grave  which  had  been  prepared  to  enclose  the  former 
only  prefigured  another  grave  which  seemed  to  be  opening  rapidly  to 
receive  the  latter. 

'■  Suchfacts  should  recall  gloomy  memories,  while  they  suggest  the 
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commentary  that  the  fortunes  of  Canada,  as  exemplified  in  her  rulers,    indeed  ail  others  wbich  serve  to  illustrate  Mr.  Notman's  Portraits, 
hâve  been  wreathed  more  with  cypress  than  with  bays.  We  make  the  foUowiug  extract  : 

'' The  Earl  ofDurham,  who  adi'ocated  a  British  American  Confed-  "Sir  Louis  Lafontaine  was  twice  married  :  Firstly,  to  Adèle, 
eration  and  accepted  a  Cauadian  Union,  died  five  days  after  the  Act  daughter  of  A.  Berthelot,  Esq.,  of  Québec,  by  whom,  however,  he  had 
was  passed  which  embodied  his  counsels.  |  no  issue  ;  secondly,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Charles  Morrison,  Es^i.,  of 

"  liord  Sydenham,  who  in  person  opened  the  first  session  of  the  '  Berthier,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  two  sons,  the  présent  Baronet,  and  a 
United  Parliament,  was  not,  in  person,  permitted  to  close  that  session,  1  second,  who  was  born  several  weeks  after  the  decease  of  his  father. 
for  almost  the  last  act  of  his  ebbing  life  was  to  delegate  to  another        "  How  tenderly  that  young  child  whom  he  had  seen  was  loved,  it 
the  duty  with  which,  by  the  gracions  permission  of  "  ' 


Sovereign,  he 
had  intended  fo  détermine  his  Canadian  career.  The  sunset  of  that 
evening  was  the  last  this  gifted  statesman  was  permitted  to  see.  By 
the  light  of  the  foUowing  day  the  heralds  might  hâve  received  back 
again  the  unfolded,  unworn  ribbon  of  the  Bath,  and  hâve  noted  in  their 
collège  records  that  it  was  restored  to  royalty  by  the  représentative  of 
"  The  fivst  and  last  Baron  Sydenham."  His  successor,  the  courtly  and 
gifted  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  the  very  beau-ideal  of  manly  grâce  and 
beauty,  had  scarcely  entered  on  his  governraent  when  he  was  stricken 
with  "mortal  disease,  and  within  fifteen  months  after  his  arrivai  in 
Canada,  expired  iu  the  house  in  which  his  predecessor  had  died. 

"Sir  Charles  Bagot  was  succeeded  by  the  benevolent  and  large  hearted 
Lord  Metcalfe,  whose  career  would  hâve  been  éloquent  in  instrac- 
tion,  had  it  left  no  other  lesson  than  the  example  of  unswerving  for- 
titude,  triumphing  over  mortal  suft'ering  of  the  highest  duty  cheerfully 
performed  in  the  présence  of  excruciating  agony,  most  patiently 
endured.  His  work  donc,  this  gieat  and  good  man  returned  to  Eng- 
land  to  die,  and  with  liis  death  e.xpired  his  newly  created  title;  for  on 
his  tomb  the  words  are  written  :  "  The  first  and  last  Lord  Metcalfe." 
"  Earl  Cartheart  was  already  an  aged  man  when  he  became  Go- 
vernor  General,  and  it  is  therefore  no  matter  for  surprise  that  his 
martial  name  should  be  found  on  the  roU  of  those  who  hâve  passed 
away. 

"  The  accomplished  and  versatile  Earl  of  Elgiu  replaced  his 
ary  predecessor,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  vigorous 
manhood  as  his  seemed  to  be  would  hâve  won  the  crown  of  âge.  Th< 
supposition  is  rebuked  by  his  quiet  grave  amidst  Asiatic  hills,  where, 
in  a  heathen  land,  solitary  and  alone,  the  wearied  Statesman,  the 
humble  Christian,  sleeps  in  peace. 

"  On  the  roU  call  of  our  Governors  who  for  twenty  years  hâve 
represented  the  Crown  in  Canada,  one  alone  survives.  We  eannot 
mention  his  name  without  at  the  same  time  thinking  of  the  inexting- 
uishalîle  sorrow  with  which  he  who  bears  it  must  evermore  recur  to 
his  résidence  in  this  Province.  The  troubled  waters  of  the  St.  Maurice, 
and  the  quiet  grave  at  Sillery,  recall  as  iu  a  vision,  not  only  the  gêne- 
rons, open-hearted  boy  who  perished  in  one  and  sleeps  in  the  other  ; 
but  they  tell  also  of  the  direct  line  of  a  good  old  family  eut  ofl" — a  good 
name  passing  away,  or,  if  preserved  at  ail,  preserved  only  on  a  tomb- 
stone.  Ifit  be  true  that  our  lateGovernor  General,  the  high-minded  and 
gifted  Sir  Edmund  Head,  obtained  the  Queen's  permission  to  décline 
a  coronet — then  those  waters  and  that  grave  tell  us  also  of  a  stainless 
career  arrested  ;  a  glorious  goal  reached,  and  then  avoided  ;  the  prize 
of  honor  won  and  yet  declined,  the  aim  of  a  life  realized  and  yet  lost. 
Death  and  sorrow,  we  may  conjecture,  had  closed  the  avenue  of  am- 
bition ;  and  thus  it  may  hâve  been  that  one  nearly  peerless,  among 
rulers,  could  not  be  attracted  to  the  assemhly  of  Peers.  The  officiai 
records  of  Royalty,  on  the  page  of  distinctions  conferred  for  services 
in  Canada,  will  not,  at  ail  events,  for  the  third  time,  in  one  génération, 
be  blotted  with  a  new  entry  on  the  roll  of  the  e.xtinct  Peerages  of 
England.  In  one  form  or  other,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  may  be  said 
that  death  has,  with  remarkable  assiduity,  overtaken  ail  who  hâve 
held  the  commission  of  Governor  General  of  Canada.  The  great 
British  Province  of  the  West,  like  Her  Majesty's  possessions  in  the 
East,  seems  to  hâve  been  a  kind  of  fatal  vestibule,  fhrough  which  suc- 
cessive rulers  bave  hastened  hurriedly  to  the  grave. 

"  If  the  Personal  history  of  his  predecessors  in  the  government  of 
Canada  was  not  of  a  trauquilizing  order,  neither  was  the  gênerai  state 
of  the  Province  at  the  time  of  Lord  Moncks'  succession  very  well 
calculated  to  dispel  anxiety.  Political  parties  had  been,  and  continued 
to  be,  greatly  excited.  Government,  it  is  true,  was  carried  ou,  and 
in  the  Législative  Assembly,  by  means  of  respectable  majorities;  but 
it  was  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  impression  which  was  keenly  felt 
by  many,  and  strongly  expressed  by  some,  that  the  persistent  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs  by  means  of  a  single  sectional  majority,  was 
not  to  be  desired,  even  though  he  could  not  be  avoided. 

"  In  addition,  moreover,  to  thèse  local  embanassments,  which  the 
healing  influence  of  time  or  the  salutary  présence  of  temper  would 
assuredly  hâve  overcome,  there  arose  unexpectedly  a  foreign  question, 
in  eomparison  with  which  ail  local  difficulties  seemed  to  fade  into 
nothingness.  The  affair  of  "The  Trent  "  suddenly  brought  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  into  attitudes  of 
imminent  hostility." 
The  biography  of  Sir  Louis  Lafontaine  is  but  a  rapld  sketch,  as  are 


were  idie  to  enquire  ;  equally  idle  were  it  to  attempt  to  gauge  the 
human  longings  that  grew  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  that  proud  father. 
We  may,  it  is  true,  conjecture  in  what  kind  tones  of  gentleness  that 
grave  man  laid  his  learning  aside,  and  humbled  his  speech  to  the  ca- 
pacity  of  his  child  ;  with  what  ungrudging  patience  he  watched  for  the 
dawn,  and  waited  for  the  growth  of  thought,  and  broken  words.  We 
can  imagine,  too,  that  this  discipline  of  gentleness  multiplied  in  his 
own  daily  life  brighter  hopes  of  a  more  beloved  existence.  The 
increasing  rays  of  knowledge  in  the  opening  mind  of  his  son,  from  the 
simple  purity  of  their  light,  communicated  to  his  own  intellect  the 
twofold  sensation  of  joy  and  calm — the  joy  and  calm  that  belong  alike 
to  time  and  to  eternity. 

"  We  eannot  analyze  the  mystery  of  such  love,  any  more  than  we 
can  exaggerato  its  intensity.  We  recognise  a  divine  principle  seeking 
mortal  expression  in  the  heart  of  one  who  was  putting  ofit'  mortality. 
It  was  a  touching  picture,  who  may  tell  its  hidden  meaning?  The 
world  receding — ail  things  hurrying  towaids  the  absorbing  past — the 
unknown  assuming  the  shape  of  knowledge — the  future  becoming 
présent  —  the  invisible  drawing  near.  At  such  moment,  earthly 
longings  become  éloquent,  the  human  heart  seeks  enquiringly  for  its 
human  heir,  and  the  dying  father  is  consoled  by  the  caresses  of  his 
child  !  In  the  words  of  Southey,  we  may  express  for  the  deceased  Ba- 
ronet what  was  probably  his  last  wordly  which,  a  wish  though  born 
of  earth,  was  already  brightened  with  the  hues  of  heaven  : 

"  To  leave  behind  a  name,  I  trust, 

That  shall  not  perish  in  the  dust  !  ' 

Faii.lon. — Histoire  de  la  Colonie  française  en  Canada.  Tome  1er, 
Ville-Marie,  Bibliothèque  paroissiale. — Poupart-Davyl,  Printer;  Paris, 
rue  du  Bac,  1865.— 551  pp.,  4to.  Price,  10  frs. 

The  first  volume  of  this  long  expected  work  has  at  length  appeared. 
It  is  embellished  with  a  fine  portrait  of  Jacques-Cartier,  and  is  printed 
with  a  perfection  that  refiects  the  greatest  crédit  on  the  publishers.  It 
contains  a  préface,  au  introduction,  the  three  first  parts  (from  1534  to 
1645),  and  notes  having  spécial  référence  to  the  numerous  controverted 
points  raised  by  the  publication  at  Québec  of  Mr.  li'aribault's  Voyages 
de  Jacques  Cartier,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  of  that  city  iu  1S43.  Mr.  Paillon  agrées  with  Messrs.  Fari- 
bault,  Berthelot  and  Garneau,  as  to  the  place  where  Cartier  passed 
the  winter,  and  reconciles,  in  an  able  analysis,  the  différent  Algonquin 
and  Iroquois  traditions,  explaiuing  the  texts  of  the  old  authors  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  establish  the  apparent  fact  that  the  aborigines  found  at 
Hochelaga  and  Stadaconé  by  Cartier  were  either  Iroquois  or  Hurons, 
probably  the  latter. 

The  work  will  be  completed  in  five  volumes,  bringiug  the  history 
down  to  the  conquest. 

De  TocguEViLLE. — Œuvres  complètes  de  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 
Tome  8  :  Mélanges,  Notes,  Pensées,  Fragments  inédits. — 8vo.,  496 
pp. — Lévy,  Paris  ;  1865.  6  frs. 

The  notes  taken  by  M.  de  Tocqueville  during.his  short  visit  to 
Canada  with  M.  de  Beaumont,  are  hère  reproduced.  They  contain 
an  interesting  account  of  a  conversation  between  the  authoV  and  the 
late  Hou.  John  Neilson,  on  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  morals  and  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Little  more 
than  thirty  years  hâve  elapsed  since  that  time,  and  yet  what  a  change 
has  taken  place  1 

L'Économiste  Franç.vis. — The  number  issued  ou  the  20th  May 
contains  a  letter  by  a  Canadian  correspondent.  The  rate  of  subs- 
cription  is  20  frs.  Mr.  Gravel  of  Montréal,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Koy  of 
Québec,  reçoive  subscriptious. 

Le  Foyer  C.in.\dien. — In  the  numbers  just  received  (from  May  to 
November)  will  be  found  an  interesting  account  of  Mgr.  Plessis' 
missions  to  the  District  of  Gaspé  and  the  Lower  Provinces  iu  1811  and 
1812. 

La  Revue  Canadienne. — The  numbers  for  March,  April  and  May 
contain  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Royal's  essays  on  the  Confédération  of 
the  British  North  American  Provinces,  poetry  by  Messrs.  Senéeal  and 
Blain,  monthly  and  art  reviews  by  Mr.  Bourassa,  notes  on  the  Mexican 
question   by  Mr.   de  Bellefeuille,  a  biographical  notice  on  Cardinal 

'seman  by  Mr.  Ouellette,  together  with  notices  of  books  by  Messrs. 
de  Bellefeuille,  Nantel,  Tessier  and  Royal,  and  a  critieism  headed  Les 
Ecrivains  Canadiens,  by  Mr.  Hector  Fabre. 
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EDUCATIONAI,  INTELLIGENCE. 

—  As  au  appeal  bas  been  made  to  the  citizens  of  Montréal  in  behalf  of 
the  new  Irish  University,  some  information  respecting  the  growth  and 
présent  condition  of  tbal  institution  may  prove  interesting  to  our  readers. 
In  1863-4,  210  students  attended  the  course  of  University  lectures.  Exclu- 
sive of  thèse,  360  were  matriculated  in  the  affiliated  schools  and  collèges 
throughout  the  provinces,  making  altogether  570  on  the  books  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  matriculated  students  are  circumstanced  exactly  as  the 
greater  majority  of  thosc  of  Trinity  Collège,  who,  it  is  well  known,  do  not 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  great  Protestant  institution,  but  merely  go  up 
for  examination.  This  privilège  is  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  estent  by  the 
matriculants  of  the  new  University.  The  course  pursued  is  this  :  Every 
year  an  examiner  is  sent  to  the  affiliated  schools,  where  the  pupils  are  sub- 
jected  to  a  most  searching  examination,  and  the  clevcrest  of  the  young 
mcn  are  selected  to  compete,  in  due  time,  for  the  bighest  University 
honors,  along  with  the  students  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Trinity  Collège. 
Under  this  System  the  new  University  must  become  the  great  centre  of 
the  talent  and  learning  of  Catholic  Ireland.  The  students  of  the  Catholic 
University  enjoy  privilèges  even  superior  to  those  afforded  the  students  of 
Trinity,  as  they  are  placed  in  collèges  and  schools  under  the  immédiate 
supervision  of  the  local  authorities,  and  are  instructed  by  professors  of 
acknowledged  ability  and  expérience  in  the  important  work  of  éducation. 
Of  thèse  collèges  and  schools  as  many  as  twenty-eight  are  already  in  exis- 
tence, and  are  visited  regularly  by  the  University  examiners.  Such  a  Sys- 
tem of  training  cannot  fail  to  promote  émulation  and  intellectual  progress, 
and  operate  beneficially  on  the  future  of  Catholic  Ireland.  During  the 
sessions  of  1863-4,  59  students  attended  the  evening  classes  of  the  first 
tcrm,  55  iu  the  second,  aud  44  in  the  third  ;  98  were  in  the  school  of 
Medicine,  and  70  in  the  two  facultiei  of  Philosophy  aud  Science.  This 
number  of  students,  with  the  586  matriculants  on  the  books  of  the  Univer- 
sity, is  highly  satisfactory  and  encouraging,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future 
of  the  institution.  At  the  beginning  of  the  présent  century  there  was  not,  I 
we  believe,  a  Catholic  Collège  in  the  country,  excepting  those  of  Carlow  I 
and  Maynooth,  purely  ecclesiastical  institutions,  which  were  then  only  in 
their  infancy.  According  to  the  last  census,  in  1861  there  were  98  public 
and  203  private  classical  schools.  Thèse  were  attended  by  10,346  pupils, 
ofwhom  5,118  were  Roman  Catholic;  and  over  and  above  this  number, 
1,242  Catholics  were  receiving  collegiate  instruction  in  May  of  the  same 
year  —  making  a  total  of  6,330  youths  pursuing  the  higher  studies  at  that 
period.  Excepting  Maynooth  and  the  Queen's  Collèges,  ail  thèse  seats  of 
learning  were  established  by  the  bishops,  priests,  and  people  of  Ireland, 
and  the  fact  évidences  a  love  of  learning  amongst  the  Irish  not  unworthy 
of  their  country's  palmiest  days.  The  following  important  facts  are  sup- 
plied  by  the  census  commissioners  in  their  reportof  1861  : — In  1834,  there 
were  96  high  schools,  attended  by  4,240  pupils,  exclusively  Protestant, 
while  in  1862,  there  were  only  60  of  thèse  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
2,075  —  a  falling  ofF  in  twenty-seven  years  of  36  Protestant  schools  and 
2,165  scholars  ;  whereas,  during  the  same  period  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  increased  from  23  to  86,  the  G3  new  schools  being  attended  by 
3,478  pupils.  Upon  this  great  change  the  commissioners  remark  :  "  The 
large  increase  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
whereas  superior  instruction  had  already,  in  1834,  been  provided  for  mem- 
bers  of  the  Established  Church  in  chartered,  endowed  institutions,  much 
more  neàrly  in  proportion  to  their  requirements  than  it  has  yet  been  pro- 
vided by  voluntary  efforts  for  other  sections  of  the  population,  the  higher 
order  of  schools  had.  nearly  ail  to  be  erectcd  by  the  Catholics  from  their 
omi  resources.''  Thus,  in  the  short  period  of  thirty  years,  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  founded  63  new  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  3,478 
scholars. — Montréal  Transcript. 

—  During  the  past  year  the  collèges  and  seminaries  of  the  United  States 
hâve  received  libéral  contributions.  Yale  Collège  has  received  $450,000  ; 
Amherst,  $110,000;  Princeton  (New  Jersey),  §130,000  ;  the  Syrian  Col- 
lège, $103,000;  Trinity  (Hartford),  $100,000;  Rutgers  (New  Jersey), 
$100,000;  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  $80,000;  Bowdoin  (Maine), 
872,000  ;  New  York  University,  $60,000  ;  Wesleyan University  (St.  Louis), 
$50,000  ;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  $50,6oO  ;  Dartmouth,  $47,000; 
Harvard,  $44,000  ;  Williams,  $25,000;  jiiddlcbury,  $10,000.  Thèse  figures 
show  that  the  cruel  war  with  its  train  of  evils  does  not  prerent  the  exer- 
cise of  benevolence. — Godey's  Lady's  Book. 

—  Not  long  ago  Hon.  Abbot  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  gave  to  Harvard 
Collège,  in  aid  of  scientific  éducation,  the  sum  of  $100,000  besides  the 
services  of  a  professor,  altogether  considered  équivalent  to  an  endowment 
ofabout  $150,000.  The  Boston  Advertistr  aies  : — At  this  juncture,  Mr. 
J.ames  Lawrence  comes  nobly  forward,  and  at  once  serves  the  cause  of 
éducation,  and  maintains  the  honor  of  bis  father's  name  by  the  gift  on  the 
first  of  Jan.,  18G5,  of  fifty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  —  twenty- 
five  hundred  to  be  expended  at  once  in  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory, 
and  the  balance  to  cndow  equally  the  chemical  and  the  engineering 
departments. 


—  The  grant  which  Mr.  Matthew  Vassar  made  to  found  the  Vassar 
Female  Collège,  at  Poughkeepsie,  X-  Y.,  was  $408,000.  The  building, 
which  is  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  is  thrce  stories  high,  with  a  man- 
sard  roof;  five  hundred  feet  in  front,  including  wings,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  feet  deep,  accommodating  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  besides 
chapel,  library,  art  gallery,  recitation  rooms,  &c.  The  Présidents'  and  profes- 
sors' bouses,  and  teachers'  rooms,  will  cost  $200,000,  and  will  be  completed 
before  August.  A  library  of  2,500  Tolumes  is  secured  already,  and  a  cabi- 
net of  minerais  worth  $8,000.  A  great  equatorial  télescope,  aperture  12} 
inches,  length  17  feet,  will  be  mountcd  and  adjusted  in  August.  The  Col- 
lège will  open  September  Ist. 

—  At  a  meeting  of  Teachers  and  Local  Superintendents  held  in  Ottawa 
on  the  19th  of  January  last,  of  which  due  notice  was  given  through  the 
newspapers,  af'er  mature  délibération,  it  was  resolved  to  organize  an 
educational  institute  for  Central  Canada,  having  for  its  objects  :  Ist,  tlie 
discussion  of  practical  questions  connected  with  éducation  ;  2nd,  the  read- 
ing  of  papers  and  delivery  of  lectures  on  educational  subjects  ;  and  3rd, 
taking  such  measures  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  considered  necessary  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  teaching  profession.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  an 
association  of  this  kind  has  been  greatly  needed  in  this  section  of  the  Pro- 
vince ;  and,  looking  at  the  good  accomplished  bj-  similar  associations  in 
other  parts  of  Canada,  it  is  confidentiy  anticipated  that  the  one  recently 
organized  for  Central  Canada  will,  if  properly  sustiiincd,  prove  highly 
bénéficiai,  not  only  to  teachers,  but  also  to  the  public  generally.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  Central  and  the  extrême  Eastern  and  Western  Counties 
of  this  Province  has  to  a  large  extent  prevented  teachers  from  this  section 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  other  kindred  institutions  ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  a  sufficiently  extensive  field  may  be  found  in  Central 
Canada  in  which  to  commence  another.  It  is  contemplated  to  bave  two 
meetings  of  the  Institute  during  the  year,  one  on  the  first  Friday  of  July, 
the  other  on  the  last  Friday  of  December,  also  to  hold  the  meetings  in  dif- 
férent places,  as  may  be  arranged  by  the  members  of  the  Institute.  Many 
of  the  leadmg  teachers  and  other  friends  of  éducation  bave  already  express- 
ed  their  hearty  concurrence  with  the  movement,  and  their  intention  of 
Connecting  themselves  with  it,  as  soon  as  it  commences  its  opérations. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  in  Ottawa,  on  the  first  Friday 
of  July  next.  Parties  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  and  become 
members,  and  iu  the  meantime  to  communicate  their  intention  of  doing  so 
to  J.  McMillan,  Secretary. — Journal  of  Education,  U.  C. 

—  We  notice  in  the  Scotsman  the  name  of  Mr.  D.  James  Macdonnell,  of 
Canada,  among  those  of  seven  gentlemen,  who,  ont  of  twenty  candidates, 
bave,  after  a  strict  examination,  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Edinbnrgh.  Mr.  Macdonnell  is  a  graduate  of  Queen's 
University,  and  has  well  sustamed  the  honor  of  his  Aima  Mater,  having 
also  carried  oflF  the  first  and  second  prizes  in  two  of  the  Edmburgh  theolo- 
gical classes  respectively,  besides  distinguishing  himself  in  a  similar  man- 
ner  last  year  at  Glasgow  University. — Ib. 

—  The  Montréal  Gazette  of  Saturday  has  the  following  : — "  We  noticed 
some  time  ago  that  Mr.  G.  D.  Redpath,  of  Montreal,  had  carried  off  the 
bighest  prize  for  scuUing  on  the  river  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
But  it  seems  that  he  trained  not  only  his  muscle  but  his  brain  also  ;  for  we 
notice  that  in  the  last  examinations  he  went  out  with  honors  in  the  clas- 
sical tripos.  Although  Cambridge  has  its  chief  renommée  with  the  outside 
world  for  mathematical  students,  we  believe  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
honors  in  the  classical  tripos  are  not  as  hardly  earned  there  as  at  Oxford, 
or  as  the  honors  in  mathematics  at  Cambridge  itself.  A  disadvantage  of 
our  Canadian  or  of  American  students  competing  for  classical  honors  in 
either  of  the  great  English  Universities,  is  the  lack  of  thorough  training  in 
ail  or  nearly  ail  of  our  schools  in  Latm  versification,  which  counts  for  a 
great  deal  at  both  Universities.  Spite  of  this,  Mr.  Redpath  went  in  for 
honors  and  won  them.  To  show  how  boating  and  study  go  together,  we 
see  it  noticed  that  the  man  who  took  the  bighest  double  honors  at  Cam- 
bridge this  year  —  being  18th  wrangler  and  high  up  in  the  classical  tripos 
as  well  —  rowed  No.  2  in  the  University  boat  at  the  récent  contest  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  the  old  maxim  proved — Merus  sana  in  cor- 
pore  sano. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  by  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  the  29th  ult.,  that 

our  young  townsman,  Mr.  Archibald  E.  Malloch  of  this  town,  bas  been 
adding  laurels  to  his  name.  The  prize  and  honor  ccrtificates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  for  1864-5  are  published  in  fuU  in  the  Herald,  wherein 
we  find  that  Mr.  Malloch  has  been  awarded  a  first  class  certificate  in  both 
classes  in  the  senior  division  of  Anatomy  ;  also  a  first  class  certificate  of 
merit  in  Surgery.  He  also  ranks  B.A.  This  must  be  very  gratifying  to 
Judge  Malloch,  as  it  gives  évidence  that  his  son  must  hâve  attended  well 
to  his  studies.  In  the  same  paper  we  see  it  stated  that  the  Degree  of  Doc- 
tor  of  Divinity  has  been  conferred  by  the  same  University  on  the  Rev. 
William  Snodgrass,  Principal  of  Queen's  Collège,  Kingston,  Canada. — 
Brockville  Recorder. 

A  sélect  auditory,  says  the   Québec  Journal,  attended  the  annual 

literary  soirée  at  the  Laval  University.  Essays  on  divers  subjects,  and 
music,  were  the  chief  features  in  the  programme  of  the  evening,  which 
passed  off  very  successfuUy. 
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—  While  Canadians  are  obtaining  honors  in  tbe  English  Universities, 
others  meet  with  equal  success  among  oui-  ncighbors.  We  find  ia  the 
report  of  the  examiaations  of  St.  John's  Collège,  Fordham,  the  mention  of 
tbe  naine  of  Mr.  Zéphirin  Renaud  who  bas  received  tbe  bonour  of  Bachel 
of  Arts.  In  the  list  of  prizes,  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Renaud  bas  received  in  Belles- 
Lettres  a  prize  for  bis  verses  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Tbese  two  scholars  are 
tbe  sons  of  tbe  Hon.  L.  Renaud,  of  Montréal. 

—  Tbe  Hon.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  Attorney  General  for  Upper  Canada,  bas 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  Univcrsity  of  Oxford. 

LITERAET  INTELLIGENCE. 

—  Paris  is  at  présent  in  possession  of  thirteen  différent  muséums,  not 
counting  those  at  the  Louvre  and  at  Versailles.     Bcsides  tbe  ancieut  aud 

modem  works  of  sculpture,  tbese  rich  collections :uii  t\i.-  mi-t  miscel- 

laneous  objects  of  raediaeval  art,  as  well  as  of  Rcii^  '  i  niu-.draw- 
ings,  woodcuts,  and  engravings,  Egyptian,  Aiiiri  I  (  ..l   Roman 

antiquities.  The  collection  of  tbe  Ja.din  des  l'htiiu  \\:\\\  m  -  '  .ibinet  of 
comparative  anatomy,  founded  by  Cuvier,  is  not  iiieliuied  in  tbe  above 
mentioned  number.  AU  tbese  collections  are  opened  to  the  student,  as 
well  as  the  six  large  pcblic  libraries,  of  whicb  tbe  Impérial  contains  one 
million  volumes  of  eighty  thousand  manuscripts  ;  besides  thèse,  tbere 
exists  a  number  of  valuable  libraries  of  the  différent  faculties,  for  tbe  spécial 
branches  of  study,  and  of  scientitic  institutions,  most  of  whicb  are  opened 
to  the  student  ;  and  those  few  for  whicb  a  spécial  permission  is  necessary, 
grant  it  without  any  difificulties.  No  wonder  that  Humboldt  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  1827,  who'  bad  expressed  bis  surprise  at  the  German  scholar 
baving  made  tbe  Frencb  capital  bis  abode,  "  You  are  surprised  at  this  ?  I 
am  certain  to  lînd  hère,  in  one  place,  what  I  sbould  bave  to  look  for  in 
Germany  in  tbirty-six  places,  and  then  very  likely  in  vain." —  Litlell's 
Living  Age. 

—  We  extract  tbe  foUowing  on  tbe  Lihranj  of  the  British  Jlhiseiim  from 
tbe  Illinois  Tencher  : 

Years  ago  Washington  Irving  sketched,  in  bis  deligbtful  way,  tbe  old 
reading-room,  aud  pictured  tbe  faces  and  tbe  occupations  of  the  men  who 
were  buried  in  tbeir  researches  and  theb:  book-makiug.  But  now  the 
scène  is  ail  cbanged,  and  tbat  new  reading-room,  whicb  is  fixr  more  wortb 
seeing  tban  the  Huuse  of  Lords  at  Westminster,  has  been  reared  and  is  open 
to 'tbe  use  of  a  grateful  public.  Full  accounts  of  tbis  most  beautiful  and 
convenient  room  bave  been  given  in  our  American  journals,  but  not  to  the 
extent  precludiug  my  own.  It  is  circular,  and  furms  a  domc,  tbe  span 
of  which  is  raucb  larger  tban  that  of  St.  Paul's,  and  even  tbat  of  tbe 
Pijntbeon  at  Rome.  St.  Peter's  alone  surpasses  it.  How  bigh  it  is  I  eau 
not  say  ;  judging  l.iy  my  eye  as  I  sit  bere,  it  is  tbirty-five  feet  from  the 
fioor  tu  the  point  where  tbe  walls  begin  to  arcb  toward  tbe  summit  of  tbe 
dôme.  From  tbe  floor  to  that  summit  can  not  fall  short  of  a  hundred  feet. 
The  ligbt  is  ail  adraitted  from  tbe  roof. 

Now  let  me  try  to  picture  tbe  arrangement  of  tbe  tables.  At  tbe  centre 
of  tbe  circlc  whicb  forms  the  floor  is  a  bub,  so  to  speak,  about  twenty  feet 
across,  surrounded  by  a  ledge,  where  the  assistant  librarians  sit  and 
receive  tbe  applications  for  bouk».  duL^idc  of  tiii.s  thon-  are  two  concen- 
tric  tables,  under  whicb  are  di'|"-i:i 'I  il.  l-ii  ii:,l-_i:r  Tli -se  tables 
are   brokcn  at  three  or  four  jl  i  i  i  irnm  tbe 

central  dais  to  the  main  body  oi  ''         !      i    ii.   ■    :.  i     i  nf.these 

two  ring-like  tables  tbe  table-  i. m  !v:hI-i  I.  in,  nhii  m.  "i  ih.iv  to  tbe 
circumference  of  the  room  like  tlie  spukL'S  uf  a  wliccl.  At  iliis  circum- 
ference  is  the  library  of  référence,  coutaiuing  ail  such  books  as  maps, 
dictionaries,  aud  tbe  like,  200,000  iu  uumber.  Tbe  tables  for  readers  are 
adapted  each  to  sixteen  persons,  about  five  feet  being  reserved  to  eacb. 
You  can  not  see  your  vis-à-vis,  as  tbe  table  is  parted  in  tbe  middle  by  a 
partition,  not  of  a  single  plank,  but  bollow  and  about  six  inches  tbrougb. 
Tbis  rises  about  a  yard  above  tbe  table,  and  tbrough  it  the  bot  air  from 
tbe  furnace  is  tlirown  into  tbe  room.  No  otber  arrangement  could  possibly 
hâve  shielded  each  so  well,  aud  so  well  and  so  uniformly  bave  warmed  ail. 
Tbere  are  seventeen  of  tbese  tables,  and  under  eacb  tbere  is  a  pipe  for  hot 
air  for  tbe  feet.  Fastened  into  this  partition  and  at  convenient  higbt  is  a 
rack  for  pens  and  ink  ;  at  the  left  and  at  tbe  right  of  the  rack  are  the 
most  convenient  bookholders  I  bave  ever  seen,  whieh,  by  an  exceedingly 
effective  contrivance,  bring  whatevur  large  Works  you  inay  be  consulting 
exactly  at  tbe  distance  and  tbe  rang.;  which  suit  you  best.  In  one  word, 
the  arrangement  is  perfect.  I  do  not  see  a  single  détail  which  could  be 
remedied.  Your  chair  is  roomy,  leather  stufled,  and  most  coinfurtable. 
Tbe  table  is  leatber-covered  aud  exactly  adapted  for  writing.  Paper- 
cutters  and  blotters,  ail  tbe  adjuncts  of  the  study,  are  provided  for  ail. 
The  floor  is  coveied  with  a  préparation  resembling  leather,  and  footsteps 
fall  noiselessly  upon  it.  It  is  a  luxury  to  study  hère,  independent  of  the 
vast  stores  of  material  in  tbe  great  library,  close  by,  of  balf  a  million 
volumes. 

One  Word  as  to  tbe  catalogue.  It  is  in  manuscript,  and  is  kept,  as  I 
said,  under  tbe  ring-like  tables  whicb  surround  the  librarian's  dais.  I 
hardly  dare  tell  you  bow  large  it  is.  Each  volume  is  of  the  size  of  a  mer- 
cbant's  ledger  :  and  bow  many  of  tbese  buge  folios  do  you  think  there  are  ? 
There  are  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-five  I  Tbere  are  a  bundred  and  sixteen 


devoted  to  tbe  letter  H  alone.  Under  such  words  as  '  Bible  '  and  '  Shak- 
speare'  there  are  several  tbousands  of  entries.  And  yet  it  is  so  thoroughly 
systematized  tbat,  if  you  know  the  full  name  of  an  autbor,  you  find  no 
difficulty  in  proceeding.  In  applying  for  a  book  you  bave  to  write  tbe 
number  of  the  sbelf  where  it  is  to  be  found,  the  title,  size,  place  and  date 
of  publication.     A  balf  an  hour's  waiting  puts  the  book  b;-fore  you. 

Thus  much  for  the  reading-room  of  tbe  British  Muséum.  Tbere  are 
seats  for  upwards  of  three  bundred  studeuts,  and  tbey  are  generally  well 
occupied.  One  would  think  tbere  would  be  more,  but  I  believe  the  accom- 
modations are  equal  to  the  demand.  Busy  men  come  and  go,  and  pay  no 
regard  to  eacb  other  and  to  eacb  otber's  work.  At  this  moment  there  are 
students  botb  on  my  right  and  léft,  each  hard  at  work  over  theire  large 
volumes,  but  I  know  not  what.  I  only  know  tbat  I  myself  am  looking 
up  tbe  whole  literature  of  Syrian  and  Arabian  travel,  and  my  own  task 
alone  is  what  engages  me.  But  let  no  reader  of  mine  ever  come  to  London 
and  neglect  to  look  in  at  tbis  Britisb-Museura  reading-room.  Tbe  muséum 
itself,  with  its  magnificent  collections  in  ail  departments  of  science  and  art, 
be  wiU  of  course  not  pass  by  ;  but  next  in  interest  to  tbe  collections  of 
ancient  statuary  and  tbe  authograpb  letters  of  Englaud's  grcatest  men, 
coUected  under  tbis  roof,  tbe  most  interesting  sigbt  of  ail  is  the  noble 
reading-room. 

—  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  a  mcmber  of  the  Frencb  Academy,  bas  been  made 
a  Senator.  Tbis  appoiutment  is  supposed  to  hâve  some  connection  with 
the  récent  admission  of  a  political  writer,  M.  Prevost-Paradol,  to  tbe 
Academy,  in  the  room  of  M.  Ampère.  If  the  Academy  is  to  draw  its 
recruits  from  politics,  it  is  onlyjust  tbat  tbe  Senate  sbould  render  the 
same  homage  to  literature. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

—  Willmer  and  SmitKs  European  Times  (Liverpool)  of  the  29tb  ultime 
bas  the  foUowing  in  its  second  édition  : — We  announce  with  extrême 
regret  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel  Cunard,  whose  name  in  connection  with 
the  British  and  Nortb  American  Royal  Mail  Steamsbip  Company,  established 
betweeu  Liverpool  and  America,  bas  a  world-wide  réputation.  He  expired 
yesterday  evening  at  bis  résidence,  Busb-Hill  House,  Edmonton,  Middlesex, 
in  bis  seventy-eigbth  year.  Tbe  hon.  baronet  was  born  in  1787,  and  married 
in  1815  tbe  daughter  of  a  gentleman  named  Duffus,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
His  eldest  son,  Edward,  born  in  1816,  succeeds  to  tbe  baronetcy,  and, 
tbougb  his  permanent  résidence  is  in  New  York,  he  was  présent  wben  bis 
father  breathed  bis  last.  Tbe  British  government,  to  mark  tbeir  appré- 
ciation of  the  great  services  whicb  Sir  Samuel  Cunard  bad  rendered  to  tbe 
commerce  of  tbe  world,  and  more  immediately  to  tbat  of  England  and 
America,  conferred  on  bim,  in  1859,  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  —  a  dignity 
won  by  bis  triumphs  in  a  field  of  enterprise  in  whicb  tbe  Company  he 
assisted  to  establish  has  distauced  ail  competitors,  and  proved  itself  at 
once  the  most  successful,  and  the  best  friend  of  civiliztition  and  progress, 
in  the  whole  bistory  of  navigating  tbe  océan  by  steam  power.  Wbat 
Watts  and  Arkwrigbt  were  to  the  spinning  jenny.  Sir  Samuel  Cunard  was 
to  the  marine  engine. 

—  We  announced  yesterday  the  death  of  the  Honorable  J.  S.  McCord, 
one  of  the  Justices  of  tbe  Superior  Court  for  Lower  Canada.  He  was  born 
near  DuWin  on  tbe  18tb  day  of  June,  1801.  His  fatber,  who  bad  friends 
in  Canada,  came  hère  in  1806  on  business  connected  with  a  dispute  about 
property  in  Griffintown,  and  settled  in  tbis  country.  He  was  clected  and 
sat  for  Bedford  County  (now  Missisquoi)  in  the  Parliament  of  Lower 
Canada  in  1817.  Judge  McCord  was  sent  to  school  to  tbe  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilkie,  at  Québec.  He  afterwards  was  for  some  time  a  student  at  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  in  this  city,  where  he  gained  a  perfect  mastery  of 
Frencb.  He  studied  law  in  tbe  oflâces,  first,  of  tbe  late  Chief  Justice 
Rolland,  and  subsequently  in  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Gale,  and  was 
called  to  tbe  bar  in  1822  or  '23.  He  continued  to  practise  bis  profession 
until  tbe  outbreak  of  the  rebeUion  in  1837,  wben  he  cntercd  the  volunteer 
service.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  courts  by  the  Spécial  Council,  be 
became  a  District  Judge  and  Judge  of  tbe  Court  of  Requests,  and  subse- 
quently Judge  of  tbe  Circuit  Court.  Later,  ou  the  reorganization  of  the 
Judiciary  in  1857.  be  became  a  Judge  of  tbe  Superior  Court.  He  bas 
thus  been  on  tbe  Bencb  for  23  or  24  years,  and  in  that  time  bas  donc 
judicial  duty  in  every  portion  of  the  old  District  of  Montréal,  embracing 
abont  balf  tbe  population  of  Lower  Canada.  Althongh  not  standing 
foreniost  among  the  jurists  who  bave  won  celebrity  among  tbe  mcmbers 
of  our  Bencb  and  Bar,  he  bas  yet  proved  an  eminently  uscfiil  and  painstak- 
ing  judge.  He  was  successively  Vice-Cbancellor  and  Chancelier  of  tbe 
University  of  Bishop's  CoUege,  Lennoxville,  whicb  office  be  beld  at  the 
time  of  bis  death.  He  was  the  active  promoter  of  the  establishment  tbere 
of  the  Grammar  School,  now  such  an  eminently  successful  feature  of  tbe 
institution.  In  tbe  Church  Society  be  took  a  most  active  part,  with  tbe 
late  Mr.  .Moffatt,  aud  others  in  the  work,  more  especially  of  tbe  Central 
Board  and  Lay  Committee,  of  whicb  be  was  for  several  j-ears  chairman. 
He  was  also  "one  who  labourcd  most  zealously  in  putting  the  fund  for 
widows  and  orphans  of  deccased  clergvmen  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  and  to 
promote  tbe  formation  of  a  sustentation  fund  for  tbe  partial  endowment  of 
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the  clergy  of  the  diocèse.  He  perfonned  a  great  deal  of  patient  dradgery 
in  making  up  a  schedule  or  cadastre  of  the  properties  belonging  to  the 
several  parishes  and  missions  in  the  diocèse,  in  order  to  show  where  and 
what  most  was  needed  to  be  done,  and  investigated  the  titles,  and  set 
those  which  were  imperfect  right.  On  the  very  day  of  his  death  the  Con- 
vocation of  Bishop's  Collège  sat  to  confer  degrees,  &c.  But  not  alone  in 
the  public  places  he  was  wont  to  labor  in  will  he  be  missed.  Gifted  with 
rcfined  tastes,  fond  of  pictures,  statuary  and  books,  as  wcU  as  flowers,  of 
a  most  happy  and  génial  disposition,  affable  and  courteous  in  his  manners, 
he  made  himself  beloved  in  private  and  social  life,  and  leaves  behind  him 
almost  numberless  friends  in  différent  parts  of  the  country,  -nho  ■srill  read 
of  his  departure  hence  with  heartfelt  and  unqualified  regret.  He  was 
married  in  1832  to  Miss  Ross  (daughter  of  the  late  David  Ross,  Q.  C), 
who  survives  him,  and  by  whom  he  leaves  a  family  of  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.     (Condensed  from  Montréal  Gazette.) 


—  The  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Holmes,  whose  sudden  death  the  press  has  so 
recentlj-  been  caUed  upon  to  déplore,  was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  23rd 
April  1794,  and  came  to  Canada  when  only  nine  years  of  âge.  His  first 
essay  in  life  was  made  as  clerk  in  the  commercial  house  of  Henderson  & 
Armour.  During  the  war  of  1312  he  served  as  ensign  in  the  Canadian 
Fencibles,  and  in  1837-38  was  foremost  among  the  volunteers  engagea  in 
suppressing  the  insurrection.  He  was,  in  1841,  elected  to  Parliaraent  for 
the  city  of  Montréal  with  the  Bon.  Mr.  Molfatt,  and  re-elected  in  1848, 
conjointly  with  the  late  Chief  Justice  Lafontaine.  Having  modified  his 
political  opinions  with  advancing  years,  he  saw  fit  to  cast  his  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Rébellion  Losses  Bill  uuder  the  Lafbntaine-Baldwin  Ministry,  and 
subsequently  acted  with  the  more  advanced  reform  party.  It  was  from 
the  McDonald-Dorion  Cabinet  that,  in  1863,  he  received  the  appointment 
to  the  coUectorship  of  Montréal,  a  place  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Holmes  was  an  active  politician,  a  warm  partizan,  and  a  man  of  con- 
sidérable intellectual  powers 

—  Private  letters  by  the  Belçian  apprize  us  of  the  démise,  on  the  Uth 
May,  in  Paris,  of  a  gentleman  who,  for  half  a  century,  occnpied  a 
high  position  in  our  social  and  commercial  community.  Henry 
Atkinson  was  born  in  England,  June,  1 793.  Haring  settled  perman- 
ently  in  Québec  in  1812,  at  the  âge  of  nineteen,  his  successful  opéra- 
tions in  timber,  his  intelligence  and  unceasing  industry  soon  permitted 
him  to  take  a  leading  part  in  our  expert  business.  For  many  years 
he  was  connected,  in  business,  with  his  elder  brother,  William  Atkin- 
son, Esq.,  formerlv  of  Cap  Rouge  Cottage,  near  Québec,  and  still 
living  in  London.  Some  large  profits  on  very  extensive  contracts 
with  the  Impérial  Government,  in  connection  with  the  navy,  induced 
him  to  retire,  about  thirty  years  ago.  from  the  exportation  of  timber, 
with  a  princely  fortune,  amassed  in  very  few  yeai-s.  He  then  became 
a  most  e.xtensive  purchaser  of  real  estate,  owningat  this  moment  some 
of  the  most  valuable  stores  and  wharves  in  the  Lower  Town.  About 
1830,  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  was  distinguished  by  a  strong  taste  for 
travelling,  literature  and  fine  arts,  sailed  for  Europe  and  devoted  four 
years  of  his  life  to  travelling  through  France,  Germany  and  Italy, 
locating  himself  for  a  whole  year  at  Venice,  and  visiting  the  most 
fashionable  watering-places.  He  then  returned  to  'Canada,  and 
immediately  purchased  the  most  picturesque  seat  on  the  shores  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  Spencer  Wood,  from  the  Heirs  Percival,  where  he 
resided  in  magnificent  style  for  nearly  twenty  years.  his  large  rent-roU 
permitting  him  to  indulge  without  stint  in  his  fancy  for  embellishing 
his  grounds  and  introducing  the  newest  and  choicest  European  adom- 
ments  of  which  the  park-like  scenery  of  the  place  was  susceptible;  his 
ranges  of  glass-houses  covered  acres  ;  his  exquisite  entertaiuments, 
and  store  of  rare  baoks,  objets  de  vei-tu,  his  picture  gallery,  repre- 
senting  several  thousands  of  pounds,  purchased  in  Rome  and  else- 
where,  for  many  years  made  avisit  to  his  country-seat  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  étrangers  visiting  Québec.  In  1854,  the  man  whose 
whole  existence  had  seemed  to  centre  in  literature,  rural  beauty, 
flowere,  and  the  society  of  friends,  suddenly  decided  to  sell  Spencer 
Wood  to  the  Goveinnient,  as  a  résidence  for  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
returned  to  business  with  more  zeal  than  ever,  and  invested  large 
Bums  in  the  purchase  of  the  St.  Henry  saw,  grist  and  carding-mills, 
cil  factories,  timber  limits.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  became  the 
purchaser  and  still  holds  the  very  extensive  mills  at  Etchemin,  formerly 
Sir  Henry  Caldwell's.  The  deceased's  power  of  application  was,  we 
may  say,  something  extraordinary  ;  no  amount  of  head-work,  writing 
or  business  could  weary  him  :  and  until  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death,  he  would  spend  a  toilsorae  day  in  his  counting-house,  in  St. 
Peter  street,  take  his  papers  home,  Write  until  midnight,  then  three 
hours  of  slcep,  and  write  again  until  breakfast-time,  summer  and 
winter;  such  was  his  every-day  life.  Gifted  with  a  mind  of  great  Hgor, 
a  sagacity  scarcsly  ever  at  fanlt,  a  most  retentive  memory,  he  pos- 
'sessed  a  rich  store  of  knowledge  on  ail  points — was  well  acquainted 
with  English,  Freuch  and  Italian  literature  ;  in  ooe  word  Henry  Atkin- 


was  a  polished,  educated  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  With  ail 
that,  he  was  of  so  retiring,  so  shy  a  nature,  that  he  shrank  from  any- 
thing  having  even  the  semblance  of  display.  This  peculiarity  became 
a  fault  in  him,  as  it  instantly  closed  to  him  the  door  to  high  offices  for 
which  his  talents,  business  habits  and  wealth  eminently  fitted  him.  Mr. 
Atkinson  had  spent  last  winter  at  Nice,  in  company  with  some  valued 
old  Québec  friends,  Mr.  John  Fraser  and  Mr.  Peter  Burnet,  who  left 
this  city  to  réside  at  Nice  some  tliirty  odd  years  ago.  Mr.  Fraser  was 
with  him  in  Paris  at  his  last  moments.  Henry  Atkinson  was  close,  at 
the  time  he  died,  on  to  73  years.  Our  commercial  community,  a  very 
few  months  back,  had  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  one  of  its  brightest 
luminaries,  the  late  G.  B.  Symes,  Esq.  Another  Québec  merchant, 
as  eminent  by  his  position,  now  foUows. — Morning  Chronicle. 
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—  The  wind  is  a  musician  by  birth.  We  extend  a  silken  thread  in  the 
crevices  of  a  window,  and  the  wind  finds  it  and  sings  over  it,  and  goes  up 
and  down  the  scale  upon  it,  and  poor  Paganini  must  go  somewhere  else  for 
honor,  for  lo  !  the  wind  is  performing  upon  a  single  string.  It  tries  almost 
anything  on  earth  to  see  if  there  is  music  in  it  :  it  persuades  a  tone  out  of 
the  great  bell  in  the  tower,  when  the  sexton  is  at  home  and  asleep  ;  it 
makes  a  mournful  harp  of  the  giant  pines,  and  it  does  not  disdain  to  try 
what  sort  of  a  whistle  can  be  made  out  of  the  humblest  chininey  in  the 
world.  How  it  will  play  upon  a  tree  until  every  leaf  thrills  with  the  note 
in  it,  and  the  wind  up  the  river  that  rnns  at  its  base  in  a  sort  of  murmur- 
ing  accompaniment  !  and  what  a  melody  it  sings  when  it  gives  a  concert 
with  a  fuU  choir  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  perform»  an  anthem  between 
the  two  worlds,  that  goes  up,  perhaps,  to  the  stars,  which  love  music  the 
most  and  sung  it  the  first.  Then,  how  fondly  it  haunts  old  houses  ;  mourn- 
ing  under  eaves;  singing  in  the  halls,  opening  the  old  doors  without 
fiingers,  and  singing  a  measure  of  some  sad  old  song  around  the  fireless  and 
deserted  hearths. — Califomia  Teacher. 


—  The  Dublin  Evening  Mail  says:  The  circumstances  under  which 
Canada  is  represented  at  our  great  Exhibition  are  such  as  to  deserre  from 
ail  interested  in  its  success  spécial  mention  and  considération.  The  P.ar- 
liament  of  that  great  province,  before  adjourning  in  March  last,  was  occu- 
pied  daily  and  nightiy  in  considering  the  momentous  questions  of  colonial 
union  and  the  colonial  defences.  The  former  project  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  three  to  one,  and  in  relation  to  the  latter  a  prorogation  was  asked 
and  obtained  till  the  summer,  to  enable  a  délégation  of  the  Canadian 
Cabinet  to  proceed  to  London,  in  order  to  corne  to  some  deficite  arrange- 
ment at  once  with  Her  Majesty's  Impérial  Government.  A  vote  of  crédit 
was  then  voted,  the  sole  and  only  item  specified  being  the  sum  granted 
for  the  Dublin  International  Exhibition.  This  grant  was  placed  at  the 
disposai  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  McGee,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  with  whom  were 
subsequently  associated,  by  order  in  council,  the  Rev.  William  Agar  Adam- 
som,  LL.D.,"and  Thomas  Devine,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.— ail  three  being  natives 
of  Ireland.  The  portion  of  the  Exhibition  building  occupied  by  Canada, 
and  indicated  by  the  veiy  handsome  flag  of  that  Province,  forms  the  north- 
west  gallery  angle  immediately  fronting  the  grand  staircase.  One  of  the 
principal  —  if  not  the  principal  —  feature  of  the  collection  is  the  very  fuU 
display  of  économie  and  other  minerais.  We  bave  hère  iron  ores  from 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  and  from  Marmora,  in  Central  Canada,  and 
from  Three  Rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Québec  ;  copper,  both  native 
and  in  the  ore  from  the  great  lakes,  and  from  the  district  known  as  the 
Eastern  Townships,  which  lies  between  Montréal  and  the  American 
frontier;  galena,  plumbago,  and  phosphate  of  lime  from  Cpper  and  Lower 
Canada.  Building  stones  and  marbles  from  Arnprior,  Gloucester,  Montréal, 
Portage-du-Fort,  and  Point  Claire.  A  map  specially  prepared  and  colored 
for  this  exhibition,  showing  the  varions  localitics  where  the  minerais  are 
found,  afFords  a  pleasing  index  to  the  collection.  Of  the  bgricultural  pro- 
ducts  of  Canada  there  is  also  a  fair  display.  Very  fine  samples  of  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  and  other  grains  from  almost  every  section  of  the  province,  are 
conveniently  exhibited  in  large  glass  vials.  Spécimens  of  flax,  which  is 
now  coming  generally  into  cultivation  in  the  provinces,  will  also  attract 
attention  ;  as  well  as  several  spécimens  of  native  tobacco.  In  building 
and  ornamental  works,  the  province  is  well  represented.  There  are  samples, 
in  solids  and  veneers,  of  oaks,  pines,  walnut,  maples,  &c.,  ic.  There  is  also 
what  must  prove  to  the  ladies  a  verj'  attractive  object  —  a  collection  of 
choice  Canadian  furs  arranged  in  mosaic.  Several  articles  of  fancy  and 
ornamental  work  made  by  the  aborigines  may  be  said  to  possess  a  similar 
interest.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  photographie  views,  for  which  the 
climatc  of  Canada  is  so  favorable,  and  a  few  water-color  drawings  of  more 
than  common  merit;  the  subjects  in  both  cases  being  mostly  Canadian. 
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(Written  for  the  Journal  of  Education.) 
OUR  SUMMER  EVENINGS. 


The  rose  tints  hâve  fadetl  from  ont  of  the  west, 

From  the  mountain's  high  peak,  from  the  river's  broad  breast, 

And  silently  shadowing  valley  and  rill, 

The  soft  noiseless  twUîght  steals  over  the  hill. 

Behold  in  the  depths  of  blue  ether  afar 

Now  softly  emerging  each  glittermg  star, 

Whilst  later  the  moon,  placid,  solemn  and  bright, 

Floods  earth  in  her  tremulous,  silvery  light. 

Hush!  list  to  the  Whip-poor-wiirs  soft,  plaintive  notes. 
As  up  from  the  ralley,  the  lonely  sound  floats — 
Inhale  the  sweet  breath  of  yon  shadowy  wood 
And  the  wUd  flowers  blooming  in  hushed  solitude — 
Start  not  at  that  whispering,  'tis  but  the  breeze 
Low  rustling  mid  maple  and  lonely  pine  trees, 
Or  wiUows  and  alders  that  fringe  the  dark  tide 
Where  canoës  of  the  red  men  oft  sUently  glide. 

See,  rising  from  out  of  that  copse  wood  dark,  damp, 
Gay  tire-flies  each  with  its  bright,  tiny  lamp, 
Quick  gleaming  and  streaming  like  meteors  swift 
O'er  hill  side  and  meadow  and  ravine's  dark  rift, 
Gontrasting  with  ripple  on  river  and  stream 
Alternately  playing  in  shadow  or  beam 
Till  fulness  of  beauty  fills  hearing  and  sight 
As  we  muse  through  the  hours  of  a  calm  sunimer's  night. 


CAISTADI^N    HISTORY. 


A  Représentative  Klan.— 1758. 

M.    LUC    DE    LACORNE    SAINT    LUC. 

If  there  be  an  era  in  the  primitive  times  of  Canada,  in  wliich  the 
martial  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  shone  forth  more  brightiy  than  at 
others,  of  a  verity  it  is  that  war-like  period  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded  the  cession  of  the  country  by  the  Freuch  Crown,  known  to  our 
historians  as  the  "  seven  years'  war."  Nowhere  in  the  annals  or 
records  of  the  past,  did  the  Canadian  militia  and  volunteers  exhibit 
greater  endurance, — more  persévérance, — more  stout  and  successful 
résistance  on  many  a  hard-fought  battle  field  ;  though  after  ail,  it 
must  hâve  mattered  little  what  the  French  commanders  did  achieve, 
having  at  their  disposai  merely  a  handful  of  regulars,  aided  by  the 
militia  of  the  country  and  their  ludian  allies.  France  also  had  in 
those  days  its  Goldwin  Smiths  :  the  colony  was  voted  a  bore  ;  and 
niggardly  reinforcements  sent  out  when  the  whim  of  the  moment 
prompted — perhaps  not  at  ail.  Pitt  had  vowed  to  plant  the  flag  of 
England  on  the  summit  of  Cape  Diamond.  A  gigantic  army  for  those 
times,  50,000  men — including  regulars,  New  England  militia  and 
savages — were  to  invade  Canada  at  three  points  :  the  St.  Lawrence, 
^the  lakes, — the  interior,  under  the  guidance  of  Wolfe,  Amherst, 
Haviland,  Johnston.  Ardent  admirers  of  General  Levi,  the  victor  of 
Murray,  hâve  ventured  to  assert  that  had  this  General,  who  had  never 
sufFered  defeat,  been  présent  at  the  first  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, the  fate  of  the  colony  would  hâve  been  différent  ;  however  great 
the  military  genius  of  the  hero  of  St.  Foy  may  hâve  been,  at  best  he 
could,in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  forces  sent,  merely  hâve  retarded 
the  fall.  At  the  time  we  allude  to  (1758),  with  much  larger  armies 
in  the  field,  a  new  System  of  warfare  had,  to  a  certain  estent,  super- 
seded  the  old  desultory  mode  of  attack  ;  the  midnight  raid  and  mur- 
derous  assault  of  former  times — with  ladian  allies  as  guides  and 
sharp-shooters — still  continued  for  both  combatants  to  be  a  military 
necessity  in  bush  fighting  ;  but  the  large  armies  of  Europeans,  to  whom 
the  savages  acted  as  pioneers  and  auxiliaries,  in  a  measure  served  as  a 
check  on  the  atrocious  and  peculiar  System  of  fighting  of  the  latter, 
although  a  mémorable  exception  to  the  rule  occurred  in  the  Fort 
George  tragedy  ;  this  outrage,  however,  was  chiefly  traceable  to  the 
effects  of  the  ardent  spirits  purloined  by  the  redskins  from  the  English 
camp.  Could  we  reasonably  hold  European  commanders — English 
as  well  as  French — responsible  for  the  nameless  horrors  perpetrated 
on  our  soil  by  their  Indiau  allies,  one  would  be  apt  lo  believe  our 
European  forefathers  had  left  their  humanity  at  home  to  act  the 
Savage  on  ourshores.  Take  for  instance  the  great  Lachine  massacre. 
Ou  the  25th  April,  16^9,  during  a  profound  peace,  1500  savages 
stealthily  surround,  before  day-break,  the  habitations  at  Lachine,  nine 
miles  from  Montréal  ;  the  unsuspecting  inmates  are  soon  secured, 
slaughtered  in  a  few  minutes;  a  lurid  conflagration  alone  marks 
the  spot  where  once  stood  a  smiling,  happy  village — men,  women 
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and  children  are  sacrificed  indiscriminately.  Some  are  bumt,  others 
disembowelled  ;  mothers  made  to  hold  thelr  live  infants  over  the  fire 
and  tum  the  spit  ;  everywhere  groans,  tortures,  despair.  Two  hundred 
victims  butchered  in  cold  blood,  and  ail  this  accomplished  in  less 
than  an  hour  !  "  Ils  poussèrent,  dit  Charlevoùc,  la  fureur  même  à 
des  excès  dont  on  ne  les  avait  pas  cru  capables.  Ils  ouvraient  le  sein 
des  femmes  enceintes,  pour  arracher  le  fruit  qu'elles  portaient  ;  ils 
mirent  des  enfants  tous  vivants  à  la  broche  et  contraignirent  les 
mères  de  les  tourner  pour  les  faire  rôtir.  Ils  inventèrent  quantités 
d'autres  supplices  inouïs,  et  deux  cents  personnes  de  tout  âge  et  de 
tout  sexe  périrent  ainsi  en  moins  d'une  heure  dans  les  plus  affreux 
tourments." 

Thèse  scènes,  Charlevoix  relates,  were  repeated  within  one  league 
of  the  citv,  and  only  wheu  thèse  infuriated  démons  were  satiated  with 
human  gôre,  did  they  retire  with  two  hundred  prisoners  whom  they 
afterwards  bumt.  The  island  of  Montréal  remained  in  their  possession 
until  the  fall  following.  In  October,  an  Indian  ally  of  the  French, 
whom  they  had  tortured  and  hacked,  escaped  and  apprised  the  French 
that  the  Indians  intended  returning  in  the  winter  to  hâve  a  répétition 
of  thèse  sickening  horrors  at  the  town  of  Three  Hivers,  after  which 
Québec  was  to  be  -insited  on  the  same  errand  ;  that  when  they  would 
hâve  extirpated  the  French  settlers  to  the  last  man,  they  would  meet 
in  the  following  spring  an  English  fleet  at  Québec  (no  doubt  Phipps' 
ships,  which  did  appear  before  Québec  in  October,  1690).  Providence 
frustrated  their  dire  designs.  Of  course,  such  doings  were  not  con- 
fined  to  the  allies  of  the  New-Englanders.  The  savages  in  league 
with  the  French  carried  tire  and  the  sword  amidst  the  peaceful  dwellers 
of  the  adjoining  English  provinces  ;  Schenectady  as  well  as  Lachine 
has  its  bloody  records.  Our  early  history  teems  with  such  incidents. 
Happily  the  extension  of  the  colony  in  1758,  and  the  rapidly-increas- 
ing  power  of  the  whites  was  calculated  to  render  thèse  scènes  less 
fréquent. 

Apart  from  the  several  European  commanders  who  acquired  famé 
during  the  seven  years'  war,  some  of  the  settlers  or  habitants  (1)  of 
Canada  became  famous  in  battle.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
soldiers  of  that  day  we  propose  sketching  hère — M.  Luc  De  LaCorne 
Saint  Luc,  previously  introduced  to  our  notice  in  Mr.  De  Gaspé's 
book,  The  Canadians  of  Old,  and  in  the  Maple  Leaves,  as  one  of  the 
few  survivors  in  the  shipwreck  of  the  Auguste,  1761,  on  its  voyage  to 
France  with  the  French  refugees.  The  career  of  De  LaCorne  also 
commends  itself  to  our  attention  from  its  analogy  to  that  of  other 
Canadians  of  later  days  :  he  fought  as  bravely  under  the  flag  of  St. 
George,  when  it  became  that  of  his  eountry,  as  he  had  doue  previously 
when  the  lily-spangled  banner  of  the  French  monarch  waved  over  the 
home  of  his  yonth.  Seing  no  utopian,  LaCorne  cheerfuUy  accepted 
the  new  régime  under  which  his  hitherto  distracted  eountry  was  destined 
to  enjoy  peace,  liberty  and  prosperity.  Being  a  man  of  mark,  talent 
and  courage,  high  civil  and  military  honors  were  soon  within  his 
reach.  We  purpose  in  this  paper  viewing  the  Chevalier  De  LaCorne 
as  the  type  of  the  Canadians  of  Old,  the  représentative  man  of  that 
thriUing  era  of  1758 — Carillon  and  its  glories — when  every  Canadian 
peasant  was  a  soldier,  and  when  the  parishes  were  so  drained  of  their 
able-bodied  men  that  the  duties  of  husbandry  devolved  entirely  on  the 
icomen  and  children.  History  makes  mention  of  two  LaCornes.  De 
LaCorne  La  Colombière,  who  conmianded  in  Acadia,  and  fought  with 
success  against  the  English  in  1756 — he  retumed  to  France  at  the 
lime  of  the  conquest  and  became  the  friend  and  companion  of  the 
famous  naval  commander,  De  Suifren,  in  his  sea  voyages.  The  other, 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  LaCorne  de  Saint  Lue,  a  "  Chevalier  de 
Saint  Louis,"  was  a  most  influential  personage  both  amongst  the 
Canadians  and  amongst  the  Indian  tribes,  under  French  and  under 
English  rule  ;  one  of  his  first  feats  was  the  capture  of  Fort  Clinton  in 
1747.  He  also,  at  the  head  of  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Carillon  (Ticonderoga),  in  1758,  were  Aber- 
crombie  was  defeated  by  Montcalm  and  Lévis  ;  LaCorne  captured 
from  the  English  General  one  hundred  and  fifty  waggons  of  war 
stores.  After  serving  through  the  hard-fought  engagements  of  the 
campaign,  we  find  him  subsequently  at  the  Battle  of  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  ;  we  thence  follow  him  to  Montréal,  and  see  him  under 
General  Lévis  at  the  head  of  his  old  friends,  the  Canadians  and  the 
Indians  ;  in  April  following  he  was  wounded  at  Murray's  defeat  on  the 
St.  Foy  heights,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  last  victory  of  the 
French  in  Canada — a  battle  which  permitted  them,  on  leaving  the 


(1)  Habitants:  hère  is   a  word  wbose  meaning  has  been  singularly 
perverted.     Habitant  meant  formerly  the  permanent  settler,  who  came  to 
habiter  U  pays,  in  contradistinctiou  to  the  military  and  civil  functionaries 
who  were  transient.    The  richest  merchant  might  be  a  habitant  :   that  is 
permanent  résident. 


eountry,  to  shakc  hands  with  their  brave  antagonists,  the  English.  (1) 
In  1761  he  di'  '  '    !  '        •  Uh  his  brother,  his  children  and  nephews 

to  France,  an  :  ,    if  ready  money  (some  £6,000),  he  was 

on  the  eve  et  -sel  at  Québec  in  September  of  that 

year  for  that   j  lie  generosity  of  General  Murray  made 

this  unnecesaary.  uud  ilnf  Auguste  was  fitted  np  at  Government  ex- 
pense.  In  this  ill-starred  ship,  LaCorne  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
of  the  chief  pei-sons  in  the  colony,  including  several  ladies,  officers 
and  soldiers,  sailed  on  the  17th  October,  1761.  The  chevalier  has 
left  a  Journal  or  Diary,  kept  by  himself,  of  the  appalling  disaster 
which  befel  the  Auguste  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  where  the  ship 
was  stranded  on  the  lôth  November,  1761.  This  narrative,  (1)  which 
has  recently  been  published,  is  aifecting  from  its  truthfulness  and  sim- 
plicify  ;  no  boasting,  no  flourishes  of  rhetoric  in  this  short  record  of 
death  and  human  suifering.  On  reading  of  the  seven  sur\'ivors,—  out 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  soûls, — slowly  wending  their  way  over 
the  foggy  and  snow-clad  sea  shore  of  Isle  Royale,  occasionally  one 
dropping  down  benumbed,  fatigued  and  exhausted,  to  sleep  the  long 
sleep  of  death,  one  is  reminded  of  another  gallant  band  who  nearly  a 
century  later  on,  a  few  degrees  doser  to  the  pôle,  could  be  seen 
equally  forlorn  ;  they  too  dropped  down  and  died  as  they  walked  along 
the  ice-clad  strand;  "  some  were  buried  and  some  were  not,"  as  the 
old  Esquimaux  woman  stated  to  McClintock's  party — the  latter  was 
Sir  John  Franklin's  devoted  but  despairing  followers.  We  shall  con- 
dense LaCorne's  narrative  of  the  shipwreck.  The  ship  struck  on  the 
15th  November  ;  LaCorne  and  his  six  surviving  companions,  includ- 
ing the  captain,  were  washed  ashore  in  a  boat,  more  dead  than  alive  ; 
the  IGth  was  employed  in  digging  graves  ;  none  of  his  children,  none 
of  the  ladies  had  been  saved;  the  young,  the  fair,  the  highbom 
strewing  in  hideous  confusion  a  rock-bound  coast  amidst  fragments  of 
the  wreck, — in  ail  one  hundred  and  fourteen  corpses.  Such  were  the 
dismal  objects  which  met  the  gaze  of  LaCorne  and  of  his  fellow- 
snfierers  on  the  moming  of  the  16th  Xovember.  Amidst  the  roar  of 
the  sea  and  of  the  tempest  the  last  rites  were  performed  by  the  sorrow- 
ing  parent  ;  and  on  the  17th,  with  a  common  feeling,  aU  hurried  from 
a  spot  in  which  everything  reminded  them  of  death,  "  plurima  morlis 
imago,''  and  took  to  the  woods,  not  knowing  where  they  were;  on  the 
1 7th  a  snow  storm  added  to  their  misery  ;  three  of  the  party  hère  gave 
out  through  fatigue,  but  LaCorne,  who  ail  along  appears  as  the 
leading  spirit,  urged  them  on,  and  with  success  ;  on  the  25th  the 
Journal  mentions,  as  a  godsend,  the  discovery  of  some  deserted  buts  ; 
— in  them  they  found  two  dead  men  ;  on  the  26th  two  more  of  the 
party  gave  out,  and  were  reluctantly  left  behind  with  some  pro- 
visions.    Twelve  inches  of  snow  had  fallen  that  day. 

On  the  3rd  December,  after  a  tedious  tramp  through  the  forest,  not 
knowing  where  they  were,  they  struck  on  the  sea  coast  and  discovered 
an  old  boat,  unseaworthy  ;  the  captain  of  the  Auguste  set  to  work  to 
caulk  her,  and  matters  seemed  likely  to  assume  a  more  hopeful aspect, 
when  a  fresh  snow-storm  nearly  caused  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
party.  "  Our  provisions  running  short,"  adds  LaCorne,  "  we  had  to 
live  on  wild  berries  and  sea-weed.  On  the  4th,  the  storm  having 
abated,  we  found  our  boat  imbeded  in  the  snow,  but  when  we  came 
to  launch  her,  our  captain,  who  until  then  had  held  out,  declared  he 
could  go  no  further  on  account  of  the  pains  and  ulcers  he  labored 
under;  the  three  others  mostly  as  bad,  sided  with  him,  and  being 
alone,  I  was  compelled,  although  suflFering  much  less,  to  remain  with 
them.  I  did  not  like  to  désert  them,  and  we  trusted  to  Providence, 
when  two  Indians  made  their  appearance.  Our  men  haOed  them  with 
loud  cries  and  lamentations  ;  in  which  I  could  catch  the  words  '  bave 
merey  on  us.'  I  was  then  smoking,  a  quiet  spectator  of  this  sorrowfnl 
scène.  Our  men  nientioned  my  name,  and  the  Indians  greeted  me 
warmly.  I  had  on  several  occasions  rendered  service  to  thèse  tribes. 
I  leariied  that  we  were  ninety  miles  from  Louisbourg  (Cape  Breton). 
They  told  me  they  were  ready  to  conduct  me  to  St.  Pierre.  I  had  our 
men  crossed  over  a  river  which  was  there,  and  left  with  the  Indians, 
for  their  wig-wam  was  about  three  leagues  distant.  They  gave  me  dried 
méat,  and  on  the  5th  I  returned  to  my  friends." 

Thence  we  follow  the  hardy  adventurer  to  St.  Pierre,  to  Labrador 
Bay,  and  finally  we  find  him,  in  spite  of  ail  remonstrance,  starting  in 
a  birch  canoë,  in  that  inclement  season,  with  two  young  men  whom 


(1)  How  singular  are  the  fortimes  of  war!  Wolfe,  Amherst,  and  several 
other  English  officers,  who,  under  the  "  butcher"  Cumberland  and  under 
Ligonier,  had  been  disastrously  defeated  by  Marshal  Saxe,  at  Fontenoy 
and  Laufeldt,  met  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  their  old  rivab,  with  Scotch 
Jacobites  fighting  on  both  sides.  A  few  months  later  and  the  second 
battle  of  the  Plains — a  brilliant  tbough  bootless  victory — again  asserted 
the  martial  qualities  of  the  French  légions. — (J.  M.  L.) 

(2)  Journal  du  naufrage  de  V Auguste  par  M.  Luc  De  LaCorne  Saint 
Luc,  en  1761 — Côté  et  Oie.,  Québec. 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


ho  liad  tempted  to  this  fool-hardy  entreprise,  by  offering  them  twenty- 
live  louis  d'or:  they  afterwards' landed  at  Ch'eda-Bouctou,  and  after 
encountering  great  privation,  fatigue,  and  divers  perilous  adventures, 
he  arrived  at  Ford  Cumberland,  when  after  a  short  rest  he  continuée! 
his  journey  on  foot,  having  worn  out  his  strength  and  his  snow-shoes. 
The  Temiscouata  portage  Ijrought  him  sub^equently  to  the  lower 
]>arishes,  then  to  Kamouraska  ;  and  the  nigbt  he  spent  at  the  Manor 
of  St.  Jean  Port  Joli  is  graphically  described  in  the  Canadians  ofOld. 
île  arrived  at  Québec  on  the  23rd  February,  laid  an  account  of  his 
shipwreck  before  General  Murray,  and  left  for  Montréal  to  see 
General  Gage.  This  man  of  iron  winds  up  his  Journal  by  stating 
tliat  the  fatigues,  dangers  and  starvation  he  vfas  exposed  to  were  very 
great — that  the  circuitous  road  he  followed  led  him  to  believe  he  must 
hâve  walked  at  least  1650  miles  in  the  severest  season  in  the  year,  and 
unprovided  with  any  succour.  "  I  used  to  see  my  guides  and  com- 
panions,  the  Indians  and  Acadians,  giving  out  after  eight  days' 
raarching,  and  often  less.  During  ail  this  time,  I  enjoyed  excellent 
health,  had  no  dread  of  the  conséquences,  and  ibrtunately  withstood 
so  much  fatigue  ;  had  I  had  guides  as  vigorous  as  myself,  I  would 
bave  saved  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  which  it  cost  me,  and  I 
would  hâve  arrived  earlier."  General  Jetf.  Amherst,  then  at  Nev.'- 
York,  wrote  to  the  chevalier  a  feeling  letter,  dated  2Stii  March,  17G2, 
condoling  with  him  on  this  melancholy  shipwreck. 

We  hâve  no  hésitation  in  saying  that  this  feat  of  human  endurance, 
this  journeying  dui-ing  a  Canadian  winter  througb  forests, — over  bays 
in  a  frail  bark  canoë  and  frozen  snow  on  snow-shoes,  some  seventeen 
huudred  miles,  is  almost  without  a  parallel  in  modem  times,  and  that 
we  would  be  very  unwilling  to  acccpt  it  as  the  truth,  were  it  less 
authentically  recorded. 

The  loss  of  faniily  and  friends,  as  previously  stated,  seems  to  bave 
changcd  entirely  the  future  plans  of  the  chevalier  ;  he  bid  adieu  to 
La  Belle  France,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  live  in  Canada' — a  British 
subject.  'We  fail  for  a  few  years  to  trace  clearly  what  occupations 
were  followed  Ijy  this  siugularly  hardy  man  ;  problably,  with  his 
compeers,  the  Rocholjlaves,  DeRouvilles,  St.  Ours,  Deschambault, 
DeBellestre,  De  Lotbinière,  he  took  part  in  politics.  At  the  arrivai 
of  General  Burgoyne,  LaCorne  again,  although  close  on  seventy  years 
of  âge,  headed  the  militia  and  the  Indian  tribes  which  Sir  Guy  Carie- 
ton  sent  to  assist  the  newly-arrived  General.  LaCorne  was  présent  at 
several  enga'^fmfTit'^  ilMrin:r  the  war  of  independence,  and  probably 
would  havi'  '  '  ■  I  •  :  riant  services  to  the  English  General,  but 
Burgoyne  im   •  ^         nd  nor  took  any  pains  to  understand  the 

character  of  h:  hii  :i  :i:;:.s.  Matters  went  on  tolerably  well  SO  long 
as  the  English  ciimmamler  met  with  success,  but  with  reverse,  discon- 
tent got  to  such  a  pitch  in  a  short  time  that  the  Indian  tribes  and  the 
small  number  of  Canadians  soon  absolutely  refused  to  be  led  on  by  a 
gênerai  about  as  tit  to  handle  this  arm  of  the  service  as  the  Baron 
Uieskau  had  shown  himself  twenty  years  before.  The  disgraceful 
capitulation  of  the  English  army  at  Saratoga  to  General  Gates  was 
the  crowning  feat.  In  vain  Burgoyne,  (1)  on  his  return  to  England, 
and  from  his  seat  in  Parliament,  supported  by  a  host  of  powerful 
friends,  tried  to  explain  off  the  shame  he  had  brought  on  his  brave 
army  by  accusing  others  ;  his  violent,  artful  charges  called  forth  a 
spii-ited  letter  from  the  Chevalier  LaCorne,  which  appeared  at  the 
time  in  the  English  papers.  It  being,  doubtless,  new  to  many  English 
readers,  a  translation  of  this  letter  from  old  momoirs  may  prove 
acceptable  : — 

LE  CnEV.\IJER  DE  ST.  LUC  TO  GENERAL  BURGOyNE. 


"  Québec, 


October,  1778. 


"  Sir — I  cannot  say  whether  this  letter  will  reach  you  ;  if  it  should, 
it  is  written  to  express  my  surprise  at  your  lack  of  memory  concerning 
myself  and  also  concerning  my  companions-in-arms,  the  Canadians  and 
Indians. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  your  motive,  unless  it  be  to  bury  my  name, 


(1)  John  Burgoyne,  an  English  général  officcr  and  dramatist,  connected 
with  this  conntry  in  thp  forniPr  fnparity.  ^vn^  the  nntiiral  sou  of  Lord 
Bingley,  and  entered  c:m1\   in  lin'  :i;iiiy.     In  IT'i:  lu    r.imraanded  a  force 

sent  into  Portugal  for  lli-'  <lrt  inr  ,.(  ihu   kiii-,| :i-:iiiist  the  Spauiards. 

He   also  distiiii;-uislir.l  hini-rli    in  ilir  in-i    Am.ii.jn  wm-liy  tlie  taking  of 
TiconderogaJ.ni  im:^  ^h  1,..i  ,  i.ii,.  ■!  n.     ,i-.   ri  i  •■  i:',  'n-   'v  un  inGeneral 

Gates  at   Sar'i''  i'-:  '  •        i     -i.- .  •  !  .  .-n-li-mned 

by  ail  the  \-'.i<       '!■.:•.■!.        I  !.•    ■  i       i   .    .  •       ■..  i  .      I  ■,    h  ii  I  '.irliament 

for  Preston,  in  I..-im.  ,i  i  ;  .     ■  u •■    '  .    .  i  :!•  i    ■..    \  i  ..  ■  ■<  ,i  |.mi  -nant  to 

his  convention,  was  i^jii.'iri  i..i,        .i    in  !.       ■    ;  I  Ir  imlcavored 

to  exonerate  himself,  lin  I  i  .     ,    ,       Im  pnhUshedin 

defence  of  his  condiinl  i    :  i        ,     i    I:.  d  linliis  three 

dramasofthe  Maid  <>j  i:,    m,';,  /;    ,   /■,  ,    |   /';     //    ,,■  ,nllin   the  Une 

of  whatis  usually  called  gcuttcl  cumcdy,  thoy  fornihig  light  and  pleasing 
spécimens. — M.  B.  L. 


with  your  own,  in  obscurity — an  achievement  beyond  your  power.  I 
was  known  long  before  you  had  attained  the  position  which  furnished 
you  the  opportunity  of  ruining  one  of  the  finest  armies  which  my 
country  ever  saw. 

"  You  say,  sir,  that  I  was  unable  to  afford  you  any  information  ;  I 
am  glad  you  should  be  the  means  of  informing  the  public  that  you 
never  sought  advice  from  me.  Allow  me,  however,  to  tell  you  that  I 
bave  served  undor  gênerai  ofBcers  who  honored  me  with  theLr  con- 
fidence ;  men  worthy  of  the  position, — able  to  maintain  their  dignity, 
— distinguishe'd  by  their  abilities. 

"  You  also  charge  me  with  having  withdrawn  from  the  army.  You 
will  permit  me  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  those  who,  like  myself,  leit  it, 
did  not,  more  than  you,  dread  the  périls  of  war.  Fifty  years'  service 
will  dispose  of  this  charge.  You,  sir,  better  than  any,  know  who  made 
me  leave  the  army — it  was  yourself. 

"  The  16th  August,  1777,  the  day  of  the  Bennington  affair,  you  sent 
me,  through  Major  Campbell,  an  order  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to 
start  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  with  the  Canadians  and  Indians, 
ahead  of  General  Fraser's  brigade,  to  post  ourselves  at  Stillwater.  But 
that  same  day  M.  de  Lanaudière  informed  you  of  the  defeat  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Baum's  detachment,  and  of  that  of  Lieut.-Col.  Breyman,  who  had 
advanced  to  support  the  latter.  He  apprised  you  that  thèse  two  detach- 
ments  had  lost  at  least  seven  hundred  men.  You  appeared  to  put 
little  faith  in  his  statement,  and  you  told  me  the  loss  did  not  amount 
to  one  huudred  and  fifty  men,  although  the  real  figure  showed  that 
the  first  report  was  exact.  Counter  orders  were  then  issued  to  the 
whole  army  which  had  intended  to  march  on  that  day,  and  the  next 
day  we  were  made  to  cross  North  River,  and,  with  General  Fraser's 
brigade,  to  camp  at  Battenkill.  The  Indians,  startled  by  your  grand 
manœuvres,  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed,  had  noticed  that  you 
had  sent  no  force  either  to  coUect  the  remuants  of  the  corps  dispersed 
at  Bennington  (some  of  whom,  to  my  knowledge,  returned  to  your 
camp  five  days  after),  or  to  succour  the  wounded,  of  which  a  portion 
were  dying.  This  conduet  of  yours,  sir,  did  not  convey  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  care  you  would  take  of  those  who  might  fight  under  you. 
The  indiflFerence  you  exhibited  to  the  fate  of  the  Indians  concerned  in 
the  Bennington  encounter,  to  the  portion  of  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
had  disgusted  them  very  much  ;  a  good  mmiber  of  them  had  fallen 
there  together  with  their  great  chief,  and  out  of  the  sixty-one  Cana- 
dians forty-one  only  had  escaped. 

"  Bear  in  mind,  sir,  so  that  you  may  not  form  an  erroneous  opinion 
of  this  matter,  what  passed  in  council,  when  you  represented  our  loss 
as  trifling.  I  told  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  whose  interpréter  you 
had  made  me,  that  they  were  very  deserving.  They  said  many  things 
which  it  would  bave  been  useless  to  repeat  ;  amongst  others,  that  they 
wished  to  speak  their  sentiments  to  you  in  plain  ternis.  I  warned  you 
of  what  would  be  the  final  resiilt.  Finally,  sir,  their  discontent  became 
such  that  they  left  on  the  spot,  although  you  refused  to  allow  them 
provisions,  shoes  and  an  interpréter. 

"  Two  days  subsequently,  you  had  seen  your  error  ;  Brigadier  Fraser 
had  anticipated  what  would  be  the  conséquences  of  your  acts  towards 
the  Indians.  You  then  sent  for  me,  and  I  had  the  honor  to  meet  you 
in  the  tent  of  the  brigadier,  when  you  asked  me  to  return  to  Canada, 
the  bearer  of  despatches  to  General  Carleton,  to  induce  His  Excel- 
lency  to  treat  the  Indians  kindly  and  send  them  back  to  you.  I  did 
so,  and  I  would  bave  rejoined  the  army,  if  the  communication  had 
not  been  eut  off.  After  that,  of  what  use  could  I  hâve  been,  I,  whom 
you  had  represented  as  good  for  nothing,  and  as  one  of  the  Indians 
who  left  the  army.  Ah  !  sir,  having  ceased  to  be  a  General,  do  not 
at  least  cease  to  be  a  gentleman  !  On  the  latter  point  I  am  your  equal. 
You  bear  the  rank  of  a  General,  and  I  may  not  be  your  equal  in  talent, 
but  I  am  your  equal  in  birth,  and  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  sir,  notwithstanding  my  advanced  âge  (67 
years),  I  am  ready  to  cross  the  sea  to  justify  myself  before  the  King, 
my  master,  and  before  my  country,  of  the  unfounded  charges  you 
hâve  heaped  on  me,  but  I  am  qmtc  indiffèrent  as  to  what  you  per- 
sonally  may  think  of  me." 

A  Législative  Councillor  of  Canada,  in  1784,  we  find  this  sturdy  old 
soldier  at  the  ripe  âge  of  74,  equally  ready  in  camp  and  in  council, — 
manfully  battling  for  the  right  of  his  countrymen  to  enjoy  ail  the 
privilèges  of  British  subjects ,  and  siding  against  the  old  family 
compact, — remonstrating  loudly  but  respectfully,  and  holding  forth  in 
the  resolutions  he  proposed,  in  favor  of  the  constitution  of  1774. 
When  the  steru  old  Roman  died  does  not  appear  ;  he  seems  to  bave 
attained  a  very  great  âge. 

In  a  measure,  are  we  not  justified  of  saying  of  him  what  Clarendon 
wrote  of  Hampden,  "that  he  was  of  an  indiistry  and  a  vigilance  not 
to  be  tired  out  or  wearied  by  the  most  laborious,  and  of  parts  not  to 
be  imposed  on  by  the  most  subtle  and  sharp, — of  a  personal  courage 
eipial  to  his  best  parts  7"—jtfapZe  Leaves. 

J.  M.  LeMoixe. 


JOURNAL  OF  EDUDATION 


SCIEISrCE 


HTortli  Polar  Exploration. 

ET  CLEMENTS  B.  HABEHAM. 

(_Continued.') 

One  of  the  greatest  scientific  desiderata  of  the  âge  is  the  accu- 
rate  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  near  the  Pôle,  and  , 
this  object  alone  would  justify  the  despatch  of  a  scientific  expé- 
dition. By  the  measurement  of  thèse  arcs  in  différent  latitudes, 
the  length  of  a  degree  has  been  found  to  increase  in  regular  pro- 
portion from  the  equator  towards  the  Pôle.  The  most  northern 
measurement  hitherto  made  is  in  latitude  66°.20  N.  No  measure- 
ment has  been  made  sufficiently  near  the  Pôle,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  done,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  shape  of  our  planet  with  scientific  accuracy.  It  is  not  a  subjeot 
to  be  touched  upon  lightly,  for  fcw  people  are  fuUy  aware  of  its 
difficulties,  and  of  the  extrême  accuracy  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary  in  the  observations.  Still  it  is  to  be  done,  and  the  western 
coast  of  Smith  Sound,  between  latitudes  78°  and  82°,  is  the  place 
to  do  it.  (1) 

The  science  of  hydrography  will  be  advanced,  and  some  of  its 
chief  problems  connected  with  equatorial  and  polar  currents  will 
be  solved  by  a  Polar  expédition.  The  Polar  région  may  be  cover- 
ed  with  ice,  or  considérable  seas  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
thèse  curents  during  the  summer.  General  Sabine  believes  it  to 
be  far  from  improbable  that  the  equatorial  stream  may  produce 
abnormal  effects  in  the  far  north,  and  be  the  cause  of  iceless  seas 
during  the  summer,  teeming  with  animal  life.  It  is  surely  a 
matter  of  deep  interest  to  discover  the  actual  condition  of  this 
secluded  océan,  which  has  never  yet  been  eut  by  keel  of  mortal 
ship. 

But  although  no  vessel  has  ever  entered  those  silent  seas,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  scattered  tribes  of  men  will  be 
found  on  their  shores,  even  up  to  the  Pôle  itself,  wherever  the 
current  keeps  lanes  and  water-holes  open  during  the  winter.  A 
study  of  the  probable  origin  and  migrations  of  the  Greenland 
Esquimaux  enables  us  to  trace  hardy  tribes  of  wanderers  from 
the  northern  shores  of  Siberia,  where  their  ruined  yourts  and 
stone  fox-traps  were  seen  by  "Wrangell,  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  Parry  Islands,  which  are  strewn  with  exactly  the  same  traces  ; 
and  thus  we  foUow  their  long  wanderings,  until  their  descendants 
are  found  at  the  head  of  Bafiîn's  Bay.  There  the  "  Arctic  High- 
landers"  at  length  found  a  land  suited  for  a  permanent  abode  of 
human  beings,  and  thence  parties  may  be  supposed  to  hâve 
wandered  south  along  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  north  into  the 
unknown  Polar  région,  wherever  there  was  land  and  open  water. 
We  know  that  they  must  hâve  travelled  round  the  northern  end 
of  Greenland,  for  Clavering  found  two  famOies  of  Esquimaux  on 
the  east  coast,  to  the  northward  of  Hudson's  Hold-with-Hope. 
Scoresby  gives  instances  of  stone  darts,  such  as  are  used  by  no 
known  people  on  this  earth,  having  been  found  imbedded  in  the 
blubber  of  captured  whales.  Thèse  whales  had  escaped  from  the 
mysterious  hunters  of  the  Pôle,  only  to  yield  up  their  stores  of 
oil  to  the  men  of  HuU  and  Aberdeen.  The  supposed  inhabitants 
of  the  Polar  région  must  dépend  on  open  lanes  and  water-holes, 
during  the  winter,  for  their  existence,  for  without  them  there  are 
no  walrus,  seals,  or  bears,  and  therefore  no  fuel  for  melting  ice. 
Unacquainted  with  the  use  of  metals,  their  implements  must  be 
exclusively  of  bone,  stone,  or  driftwood.  Now  the  discoveries  of 
geologists  hâve  recently  brought  to  light  the  existence  of  a  race 
of  people  who  lived  soon  after  the  remote  glacial  epoch  of  Europe, 
and  who  were  also  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  metals.  Their 
history  is  that  of  the  earliest  family  of  man  of  which  we  yet  bave 
any  trace,  whOe  hère,  in  the  far  north,  there  may  be  tribes  Hving 


(1  )  On  Spitzbergen,  which  only  extends  from  76=  to  80',  the  measurement 
of  an  arc  will  not  be  so  valuable  ;  but  it  is,  however,  about  to  be  under- 
taken  by  a  Swedish  scientific  expédition. 


under  exactly  similar  conditions,  in  a  glacial  conntry  and  in  a 
stone  âge.  A  close  and  careful  study  of  this  race,  and  especially 
of  any  part  of  it  whieh  may  be  met  with  in  hitherto  unexplored 
régions,  therefore  assumes  great  importance,  and  forms  a  field  of 
research  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  future  Polar 
explorers. 

The  grounds  for  snpposing  that  human  beings  hâve  extended 
their  wanderings  towards  the  Pôle  also  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  same  région  teems  with  animal  life.  It  is  peculiarly 
important  that  such  a  région  should  be  examined  in  the  interests 
of  natnral  history.  Not  only  may  there  be  opportunities  for 
studying  the  habits  of  animais  as  yet  little  known,  and  of  disco- 
vering  the  long-concealed  haunts  of  those  right  whales  which  bave 
deserted  Bafiin's  Bay,  but  it  is  also  more  than  probable  that  new 
species  may  be  found  in  the  unknown  north.  Hère  may  be  the 
last  hiding-place  of  that  curions  manatee  ÇRhytina),  which  was 
last  seen  by  Steller  in  1741,  ofï  Behring's  Island,  and  which  is 
conjectured  by  Professor  Owen  to  hâve  been  separated  from  its 
natural  habitat  in  the  Indian  Océan,  at  some  remote  period,  by 
the  rising  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  seas  which  support 
whales  and  seals  must  be  tenanted  by  myriads  of  fish,  and  of 
those  minute  organisms  which  are  disclosed  by  the  dredging- 
machine,  while  the  présence  of  walrus  tells  us  of  submarine 
forests  of  sea-weed.  The  Arctic  flora,  too,  is  as  yet  very  imper- 
fectly  known,  as  regards  either  the  land  or  the  sea  ;  and  Dr. 
Kane's  expédition  alone  discovered  twenty-seven  new  species  of 
plants.  The  récent  paper  by  Dr.  Hooker,  pointing  out  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants  in  the  Arctic  régions,  suggests 
the  light  that  may  be  thrown  upon  the  interesting  problems  con- 
nected with  it,  and  the  incalculable  value  of  researches  into  the 
botany  of  the  unknown  Polar  région.  (1) 

The  investigation  of  the  geologieal  character  of  the  Polar  région 
will  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  world's  early  history,  and  will 
be  of  incalculable  value  to  science.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
no  professional  geologist  has  ever  been  in  the  Arctic  régions,  and 
that  the  action  of  the  vast  glaciers  of  Greenland,  with  their 
mighty  icebergs,  has  never  been  examined  by  a  trained  eye.  Yet 
it  is  hère  alone  that  the  condition  of  that  remote  period  when  ail 
Europe  was  similarly  situated,  can  be  satisfactorily  studied.  The 
formations  hitherto  discovered  in  the  Arctic  régions,  the  tertiary 
lignite  of  Disco,  the  oarboniferous  sandstone  of  Melville  Island, 
and  the  Silurian  corals,  trUobites,  and  cephalopods  of  other  parts 
of  the  Parry  group,  aU  indicate  a  much  warmer  climate  than  now 
exists  even  in  Europe.  If  similar  formations  are  met  with  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Pôle,  we  shall  learn  that  there  must  once 
bave  existed  conditions  of  life  and  beat  there  which  are  very 
différent  from  those  now  prevailing.  We  shall  receive  additional 
proofs  of  that  great  internai  beat  which  appears  once  to  bave 
warmed  the  earth's  crust,  and  to  hâve  produced  a  rich  végétation 
in  the  Arctic  zone.  The  geologists  certainly  bave  excellent 
reasons  for  the  interest  with  which  they  regard  the  proposai  to 
explore  thèse  régions. 

There  are  many  strange  anomalies,  too,  connected  with  the 
meteorology  of  the  North ,  as  hitherto  observed.  The  data 
already  obtained  are  altogether  insufBcient  to  enable  men  of 
science  to  acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  climate  of  the  Arctic  régions.  Captain  Osborn  has  well  said 
that  nothing  could  be  more  deeply  interesting  than  a  careful 
séries  of  meteorological  observations  within  the  Polar  area. 

Thèse  are  some  of  the  leading  results  that  will  be  derived  from 
a  scientific  expédition  to  explore  the  North  Polar  région,  and 
most  assuredly  they  would  amply  justify  its  despatch.  There  are 
probably  many  more  additions  to  our  knowledge  to  be  secured 
in  that  vast  area,  of  which  we  cannot  form  a  conjecture  now  ; 
but  we  know  enough  to  convince  ail  lovers  of  science  that  there 
is  great  and  important  work  to  be  done,  and  that  a  naval  expédi- 
tion should  do  it. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  direction  from  which  a  Polar  expedi- 


(1)  See  Oullines  of  the  I>istribulion  of  Arctic  Planti,  by  Dr.  Hooker. 
Transactions  o/lhe  Linncean  Society,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  251. 
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tion  might  be  undertaken  with  the  greatest  probability  of  success. 

There  are  two  accessible  approaches  to  the  Polar  région,  one 
by  the  Spitzbergen  Sea,  between  Groenland  and  Nova  Zembla, 
and  the  other  through  Smith  Sound,  at  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay. 
Looking  round  the  circle  formed  by  the  80th  parallcl,  we  see  no 
other  suitable  opening.  Behring's  Strait  appears  to  be  one,  it  is 
true,  but  beyond  it  there  is  the  most  stupendous  accumulation 
of  ice  that  has  ever  been  met  with  in  the  Arctic  régions,  and  the 
northem  openings  between  the  Parry  Islands  are  out  of  the 
question.  The  only  routes,  then,  are  those  of  Spitzbergen  and 
Smith  Sound. 

The  Spitzbergen  route  was  originally  proposed  by  General 
Sabine,  the  Président  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  developed  a 
plan  for  attempting  it,  and  it  is  recommended  by  four  other 
officers  of  Arctic  expérience ,  Sir  Edward  Belcher ,  Admirai 
Ommanney,  Captain  Richards,  and  Captain  Inglefield,  and  also 
by  Admirai  Fitz-Roy.  The  idea  appears  to  be  that  a  base  or 
dépôt  should  be  established  in  Spitzbergen,  whence  wellfound 
screw  steamers  may  do  battle  with  the  pack  to  the  northward  for 
two  or  three  years,  if  need  be,  until  success  is  achieved. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  this  route  is  founded  on  the  fol- 
lowing  considérations:— It  is  known  that  the  Gulf-stream  flows 
up  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  and  that  it  issues 
south  again  as  an  Arctic  current.  This  warm  indraught  is 
supposed  to  cause  a  navigable  océan,  free  from  ice  during  the 
summer  ;  and  one  theorist  maintains  that  even  in  the  depth  of 
an  Arctic  winter  a  vessel  may  sail  without  obstruction  across  the 
North  Pôle.  But  the  facts  upon  which  the  theory  of  a  Polar 
basin  rests  are  that  Wrangell  met  with  thin  and  broken  ice  at  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Siberian  coast,  in 
February,  denoting  open  water  ;  and  that  Anjou  saw  the  same 
water-holesoiï  the  islands  ofKotelnoi  and  New  Siberia.  (1)  When 
Barents  wintered  in  Nova  Zembla,  in  1596,  he  also  saw  open 
water  to  the  northward,  in  March,  after  a  strong  S.  E.  gale;  but 
as  soon  as  it  began  to  blow  from  the  N.  W.,  the  ice  returned 
from  that  quarter.  He  naturally  concluded,  from  this  movement 
of  the  ice,  that  there  must  hâve  been  open  water  to  the  north, 
into  which  the  ice  was  blown.  The  Bussians  call  thèse  water- 
holes  Folynias,  and  they  are  occasionally  seen  in  ail  parts  of  the 
Arctic  régions,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  They  are  caused 
by  currents,  and  in  BafEn's  Bay  also  by  movements  of  icebergs. 
It  is  obviously  absurd  for  a  man  standing  on  the  ice,  and  finding 
open  water  before  him,  to  call  it  an  "  immeasurable  océan,"  when 
he  can  only  see  a  distance  of  a  few  miles.  An  argument  in 
favour  of  a  warm  Polar  climate  has  also  been  derived  from  the 
supposed  influence  of  unceasing  sun-light  during  six  months. 
Scoresby  long  ago  calculated  that,  at  the  summer  solstice,  the 
influence  of  the  sun  is  greater  at  the  Pôle  than  at  the  Equator 
by  nearly  one-fourth.  But  he  points  out  that,  on  the  same 
principle,  the  influence  of  the  sun  at  78°  N.  is  only  i^th  less 
than  at  the  Pôle,  and  also  greater  than  at  the  Equator.  (2)  No\t 
at  78»  N.,  the  mean  température  of  the  year  is  17°  Fahr.,  and 
ice  is  formed  during  nine  months  in  the  Spitzbergen  seas,  neither 
calm  weather  nor  the  proximity  of  land  being  essential  to  its 
formation.  How,  then,  can  the  température  further  north  be 
entirely  difi'erent  ?  It  may  readily  be  admited  that  those  parts 
of  the  Arctic  zone  where  there  is  much  land,  such  as  Greenland 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  Magnetic  Pôle,  are  colder  than  poi  tiens 
where  there  is  a  wide  expanse  of  océan  ;  but  to  suppose  that  this 
difierence  is  so  great  as  to  afiect  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
ice  is  whoUy  inadmissible,  even  if  the  Polar  pack  did  not  yield  a 
tangible  proof  that  ice  is  formed  round  the  Pôle.  Scoresby,  by 
a  careful  calculation,  finds  the  probable  mean  annual  température 
of  the  Pôle  to  be  +  10°  Fahr. 

The  only  sound  conclusion  that  can  be  arrived  at  from  the 
above  considérations  is  that  the  Polar  région  is  frozen  over  during 
the  winter,  with  occasional  lanes  and  water-holes  kept  open  by 


(1)  The  open  water  of  Middendorf,  off  Cape  Tainiyr,  was  seen  in  Aiigmt, 
rhen  it  equally  exists  in  ail  parts  of  the  Arctic  régions. 

(2)  Solar  influence  ii  proportioual  to  tho  sinos  of  tho  sun'»  altitude. 


the  currents  ;  that  this  ice  drifts  south  in  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  is  gradually  loosened  and  melted  at  its  southern 
edge  by  the  action  of  the  Gulf-stream,  the  swell  of  the  océan,  and, 
in  some  seasons,  by  heavy  falls  of  rain  ;  and  that  young  ice  forms 
again,  so  as  to  impede  and  eventually  to  stop  navigation,  in 
September.  An  expédition  taking  the  Spitzbergen  route  must 
therefore  force  its  way  through  the  Polar  pack  drifting  south, 
before  this  young  ice  begins  to  form,  otherwise  the  season  for 
exploration  is  lost. 

{To  be  continited.) 


L.eaves  from  Oosse's  Romance  of  IVatural 
Illstorj. 

THE   MEMORABLE. 

Living  for  years  in  Newfoundland  and  Canada,  Wilson's  American 
Ornitliology  had  beeome  almost  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  alphabet, 
and  when  at  length  I  travelled  into  the  Southern  States,  many  of  the 
birds  which  do  not  extend  their  visits  to  the  north  had  beeome  objecta 
of  eager  interest  to  me.  Prominent  among  thèse  waa  the  night-jar 
whose  nocturnal  utterauces  are  thought  to  repeat  the  words,  "  chuck- 
will'g  widow."  I  know  not  whatmade  this  particular  bird  so  interest- 
ing  ;  perhaps  the  singularly  true  resemblance  to  the  human  voies  of 
its  cry  ;  perhaps  the  solemn  hour  of  its  occurrence,  for  night^sounds 
hâve  always  an  élément  of  romance  about  them  ;  perhaps  the  rarity 
of  a  sight  of  the  bird  ;  perhaps  the  superstitions  with  which  it  is 
iuvested  ;  perhaps  ail  of  thèse  combined  ;  or  perhaps  none  of  them  ; 
. — I  cannot  tell  ;  but  so  it  was  :  I  ardently  desired  to  hear  the  chuck- 
will's  widow. 

I  went  to  the  South,  and  arrived  in  the  hill-country  of  Alabama  as 
spring  was  inerging  into  the  early  summer.  I  had  not  been  domiciled 
many  days,  when  one  night  I  remained  sitting  at  the  open  window  of 
my  bedroom,  long  after  the  household  had  retired  to  bed.  It  was  a 
lovely  night  ;  a  thunder-storm  had  just  passed,  which  had  cleared  and 
cooled  the  air  ;  the  moon  was  in  the  west,  and  the  stars  were  twinkling  ; 
the  rain-drops  still  hung  upon  the  trees,  sparkling  as  the  beams  fell  on 
them  ;  the  large  wliite  blossoms  of  a  catalpa  tree  were  conspicuous 
just  under  my  window,  and  guahes  of  rich  fragrance  came  up  from  a 
clematis  which  thickly  covered  the  trellis-work  of  the  ladies'  arbour. 
The  solemn  forest,  with  its  serried  ranka  of  primeval  trees,  girdled-in 
the  little  garden,  and  lay  dark  and  vague  beyond.     It  was  too  early 


for  the  noisy  cicadœ  that  in  the  later  summer  make  the 
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with  their  pertinacious  crinking,  and  not  a  aound  broke  the  profound 
sileuce.  Every  élément  waa  poetry,  and  my  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
quiet  but  high  enjoyment.  It  wanted  but  a  few  minutes  of  midnight, 
when  suddeuly  tiie  clear  and  distinct  voice  ofthe  chuck-wllfs  widow 
rose  up  from  a  pomegranate  tree  in  the  garden  below  the  window 
where  I  was  sitting,  and  only  a  few  yards  from  me.  It  was  exactly  as 
if  a  human  being  had  spoken  the  worda,  "  chuck — widowwidow."  I 
had  not  been  thinking  of  this  bird,  but  of  course  I  recognised  it  in  a 
moment,  and  a  gush  of  delight  and  surprise  went  through  me.  I 
scarcely  dared  to  breathe,  lest  any  sound  should  alarm  and  drive  it 
away,  and  my  ears  were  strained  to  catch  every  intonation  uttered.  It 
continued  to  repeat  its  singular  call  at  intervais  of  a  few  seconds  for 
about  half  un  hour,  when  another  from  a  little  distance  answered,  and 
the  two  pursued  their  occupation  together,  sometimes  calling  alter- 
nately,  sometimes  both  at  the  same  instant.  By  and  by,  a  third  further 
off  in  the  forest  joined  them,  and  the  first  flew  away.  The  spell  was 
broken,  and  I  went  to  bed  ;  but  even  in  sleep  the  magie  sounds  seemed 
to  be  ringing  in  my  ears. 

A  very  vivid  émotion  of  delight  was  produced  in  my  mind  on  my 
visit  to  Jamaica,  by  the  sight  oî  Heliconia  Charitonia.  The  appear- 
ance  of  this  fine  butterfly  is  so  totally  différent  from  that  of  any  ofthe 
species  with  which  I  had  been  familiar, — the  form  is  so  peculiarly 
intertropical,  so  associated  with  the  gorgeous  glooma  of  South  Ameri- 
can scenery, — that  nothing  like  it  had  occured  to  me  either  in  Europe, 
or  in  any  part  of  the  northem  continent.  I  first  saw  it  fluttering, 
slowly  and  fearlessly,  over  a  great  thicket  of  Opuntia  in  full  fîower, 
itself  a  mémorable  object  to  behold.  The  beauty  and  aingularity  of 
the  form,  the  very  remarkable  shape  of  the  wings,  so  long  and  so 
narrow,  the  brilliant  contrasta  of  colour  with  which  they  are  adorned, 
lemon-yellow  and  vclvety  black  in  bands,  and  the  very  peculiar 
fiapping  of  thèse  organs  in  flight,  as  if  their  length  rendered  them 
somewhat  unwieldy,  altogether  took  a  strong  hold  on  my  imagination. 
I  subsequently  saw  it  under  circumstances  which  greatly  heightened 
the  interest  with  which  I  had  first  beheld  it. 

Passing  along  a  rocky  footpath  on  s  steep,  wooded  mountain-eide, 
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my  attention  was  attracted,  just  before  sunset,  by  a  swarm  of  thèse 
butterflies  in  a  sort  of  rocky  recess,  overbung  by  trees  and  creepers. 
They  were  about  tn'enty  in  number,  and  were  dancing  to  and  fro 
exactly  in  the  manner  of  gnats,  or  as  the  ghost-moth  in  Eugland  plays 
at  the  side  of  a  wood.  After  watching  them  awhile,  I  noticed  that 
some  of  them  were  resting  with  closed  wings  at  the  extremities  of  one 
or  two  depending  vines.  One  after  another  fluttered  from  the  group 
of  dancers  to  the  reposing  squadron,  and  alighted  close  to  the  others, 
so  that,  at  length,  when  only  about  two  or  three  of  the  fiiers  were 
left,  the  rest  were  collected  in  gronps  of  half  a  dozen  each,  so  close 
together  that  each  group  might  hâve  been  grasped  by  the  hand. 
When  once  one  had  alighted  it  did  not  in  gênerai  tiy  again,  but  a  new- 
comer,  fluttering  at  the  group,  seeking  to  find  a  place,  sometimes 
disturbed  one  recently  settled,  when  the  wings  were  thrown  open,  and 
one  or  two  flew  up  again.  As  there  were  no  leaves  on  the  hangiug 
stalks,  the  appearance  presented  by  thèse  butterflies,  so  crowded 
together,  their  long  erect  wings  pointing  in  différent  directions,  was 
not  a  little  curions.  I  was  told  by  persons  residing  near,  that  every 
evening  they  thus  assembled,  and  that  I  had  not  seen  a  third  part  of 
the  numbers  often  collected  in  that  spot. 

Another  sight  which  I  can  never  forget  is  the  swarming  of  Urania 
Sloanus  around  a  blossoming  tree  at  sunrise.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
gorgeously  beautiful  of  butterflies,  its  broad  wings  and  body  being 
arrayed  in  a  dress  of  rieh  velvet  black  and  emerald  green,  an-anged  in 
transverse  bands,  with  a  broad  disk  of  ruddy  gold,  the  whole  sparkling 
with  a  peculiar  radiance,  like  powdered  genis.  It  is,  besides,  an  insect 
of  unusual  interest  to  the  philosophie  entomologist,  because  it  is  eue 
of  those  transitional  forms  by  which  great  groups  are  linked  together. 
Every  one  would  say,  on  looking  at  it,  that  it  is  a  butterfly,  and  yet  it 
possesses  the  technical  characters  of  a  moth. 

At  a  certain  season,  in  Jamaica,  viz.,  in  the  first  week  of  April, 
with  very  accurate  regularity,  this  magnificent  insect  suddenly  appears 
in  great  numbers.  The  avoçada  pear,  a  kind  of  Laurm,  whose  fruit 
is  much  esteemed,  is  then  in  blossom,  and  is  the  centre  of  attraction 
to  thèse  butterflies.  As  the  approaching  Sun  is  casting  a  glow  of  gold 
over  the  eastem  sky,  one  after  another  begins  to  corne,  and  by  the 
time  the  glorious  ôrb  émerges  from  the  horizon,  the  lovely  Uving 
gems  are  fluttering  by  scores,  or  even  by  hundreds,  around  some 
selected  tree.  The  level  sunbeams,  glancing  on  their  sparkling  wings, 
give  them  a  lustre  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  look  upon  ;  and,  as  they 
dance  in  their  joyousness  over  the  fragrant  bloom,  engage  in  the 
évolutions  of  playful  combats,  or  mount  up  on  the  wing  to  a  height  of 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  tree,  they  constitute,  in  that  brief 
hour  of  morning,  a  spectacle  which  has  seemed  to  me  worth  years  of 
toil  to  see. 

Very  few  persons  capable  of  appreciating  the  interest  of  the  specta- 
cle hâve  ever  beheld  the  gorgeous  bird  of  paradise  in  his  remoteequa- 
torial  forests.  The  land  in  which  it  dwells  is  still  a  terra  incognita  to 
science.  Nearly  ail  the  world  has  been  laid  open  to  the  persévérance 
of  modem  explorers  ;  but  the  sullen  ferocity  of  the  savages  of  New 
Guinea,  and  their  hostility  to  strangers,  keep  us  to  this  day  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  largest  island  of  the  world.  A  few  glanées  at  the  coast, 
obtained  by  adventurous  travellers,  who,  well  armed,  hâve  penetrated 
a  mile  or  two  from  the  sea,  hâve  only  served  to  whet  curiosity,  and  to 
stimulate  désire  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  productions  in  which  it 
appears  so  rich. 

Spécimens  of  the  birds  of  paradise  had  found  their  way  to  Europe, 
through  the  native  traders  of  the  Oriental  Archipelago,  and  their 
surpassing  gorgeousness  of  plumage  had  disposed  the  credulous  to 
receive  the  fabulons  narrations  with  which  their  history  was  invested. 
Gradaally  thèse  absurdities  were  exploded  ;  but  still  no  naturalist  had 
ever  beheld  the  birds  in  native  freedom,  till  M.  Lesson,  the  zoologist 
attached  to  one  of  the  French  exploring  expéditions,  touched  at  the 
island.  He  diligently  nsed  the  few  days'  stay  he  made  on  the  coast, 
and  obtained  a  score  of  the  birds.  Thus  he  narrâtes  his  first  observa- 
tion of  the  living  gem  : — 

"  Soon  after  my  arrivai  in  this  land  of  promise  for  the  naturalist,  I 
was  on  a  shooting  excursion.  Scarcely  had  I  walked  some  hundred 
paces  in  those  ancient  forests,  the  daughters  of  time,  whose  sombre 
depth  was  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  and  stately  that  I  had  ever 
seen,  when  a  bird  of  paradise  struck  my  view  ;  it  flew  gracefuUy,  and 
in  undulations  ;  the  feathers  of  its  side  formed  an  élégant  and  aerial 
plume,  which,  without  exaggeration,  bore  no  remote  resemblance  to 
a  brilliant  meteor.  Surprised,  astounded,  enjoying  an  inexpressible 
gratification,  I  devoured  this  splendid  bird  with  my  eyes  ;  but  my  émo- 
tion was  so  great  that  I  forgot  to  shoot  at  it,  and  did  not  recoUect 
that  I  had  a  gun  in  my  hand  till  it  was  far  awav." 

The  bright  spot  in  the  memory  of  Audubo'u,  the  enthusiastic  bio- 
grapher  of  the  birds  of  America,  was  the  discovery  of  the  fine  eagle 
■which  he  has  named  "  the  Bird  of  Washington.''  "  It  was  on  a  winter's 
evening,"  be  obaen-es,    "  in  the  month  of  February  1841,  that,  for 


the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  rare  and 
noble  bird,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  delight  it  gave  me.  Not  even 
Hei-schel,  when  he  discovered  the  famous  planet  which  bears  his  name, 
could  hâve  experienced  more  happy  feelings  ;  for  to  hâve  something 
uew  to  relate,  to  become  yourself  a  contributor  to  science,  must  excite 
the  proudest  émotion  of  the  human  heart.  We  were  on  a  trading 
voyage,  asceudin^  the  upper  Mississippi  ;  the  keen  winter  blasts 
whistled  over  our  heads,  and  the  cold  from  which  I  suffered  had,  in  a 
great  degree,  extinguished  the  deep  interest  which,  at  other  seasons, 
this  river  has  been  wont  to  awake  in  me.  I  lay  stretched  beside  onr 
patroon  ;  the  safety  of  the  cargo  was  forgotten  ;  and  the  only  thing 
that  called  forth  my  attention  was  the  multitude  of  ducks,  of  différent 
species,  accompanied  by  vast  flocks  of  swans,  which  from  time  to  time 
would  pass  us.  My  patroon,  a  Canadian,  had  been  engaged  many 
years  in  the  fur-trade  :  he  was  a  man  of  much  intelligence,  who,  per- 
ceiving  that  thèse  birds  had  engaged  my  curiosity,  seemed  only  anxious 
to  find  some  new  object  to  divert  me.  The  eagle  flew  over  us.  "  How 
fortunate  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  this  is  what  I  could  hâve  wished.  Look, 
sir  !  the  great  eagle  ;  and  the  only  one  I  hâve  seen  since  I  left  the 
lakes.  ■'  I  was  instantly  on  my  leet  ;  and  having  obser>ed  it  atten- 
tively,  concluded,  as  1  lost  it  in  the  distance,  that  it  was  a  species  quite 
new  to  me." 

It  was  not  till  some  years  afterwards  that  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  this  rare  and  noble  bird  again.  On  the  face  of  a 
précipice  was  the  nest  of  what  the  country  people  called  the 
"brown  eagle,"  and  some  peculiarities  in  the  situation  induced  the 
ornithologist  to  hope  that  it  might  be  the  species  of  which  he  was  in 
quest.  He  determined  to  see  for  himself.  "In  high  expectation," 
he  continues,  "  I  seated  myself  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  foot 
of  the  rock.  Never  did  time  pass  more  slowly.  I  could  not  help 
betraying  the  most  impatient  curiosity,  for  my  hopes  whispered  it  was 
the  great  eagle's  nest.  Two  long  hours  had  elapsed  before  the  old 
bird  made  his  appearance,  which  was  announced  to  us  by  the  loud 
hissings  of  the  two  young  ones,  who  crawled  to  the  extremity  of  the 
hole  to  receive  a  fine  fish.  I  had  a  perfect  view  of  this  noble  bird,  as 
he  held  himself  to  the  edging  rock  ;  his  tail  spread,  and  his  wings 
partly  so,  and  hanging  something  like  a  bank  swallow.  I  trembled 
lest  a  word  should  escape  from  my  companions — the  slightest  murmur 
had  been  treason  from  them  :  they  entered  into  my  feelings,  and, 
although  little  interested,  gazed  with  me.  In  a  few  minutes  the  other 
parent  joined  her  mate,  which,  from  the  différence  in  size  (the  female 
being  much  larger),  we  knew  to  be  the  mother-bird.  She  also  had 
brought  a  fish  ;  but,  more  cautions  than  her  mate,  ère  she  alighted, 
she  glanced  her  quick  and  piercing  eye  around,  and  instantly  per- 
ceiving  her  procréant  bed  had  been  discovered,  she  dropped  her  prey, 
with  a  loud  shriek  communicated  the  alarm  to  the  maie,  and,  hovering 
with  him  over  our  heads,  kept  up  a  growling,  threatening  cry,  to  inti- 
midate  us  from  our  suspected  design." 

Tempestuous  weather  prevented  access  to  the  nest  for  several  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  found  that  the  young  had  been 
removed  by  the  parents.  "  I  corne  at  last  to  the  day  I  had  so  often 
and  so  ardently  desired.  Two  years  had  gone  by  since  the  discovery 
of  the  nest,  but  my  wishes  were  no  longer  to  remain  ungratified.  I 
saw  one  dav  oue  of  thèse  birds  rise  from  a  small  inclosure,  where  some 
hogs  had  been  slaughtered,  and  alight  upon  a  low  tree  branching  over 
the  road.  I  prepared  my  double-barrelled  pièce,  which  I  constantly 
carry,  and  went  slowly  and  cautiously  towards  him  ;  quite  fearless,  he 
awaited  my  approach,  looking  upon  me  with  an  undaunted  eye.  I 
fired,  and  he  fell  ;  before  I  reached  him  he  was  dead.  With  what 
delight  I  surveyed  this  magnificent  bird  !  I  ran  and  presented  him  to 
my  friend,  with  a  pride  which  those  can  only  feel  who,  like  me,  hâve 
devoted  their  earliest  childhood  to  such  pursuits,  and  hâve  derived 
from  them  their  first  pleasures  :  to  others,  I  must  seem  "to  prattle 
ont  of  fashion." 

The  entomological  cabinets  of  Europe  hâve  long  counted  as  one  of 
their  most  prized  treasures,  a  gorgeous  butterfly  named  Ornithoptera 
Priamus.  Linnœus  named  those  butterflies  which  are  included  by 
modem  naturalists  under  the  family  Papilùmidœ  Equités  ;  and  he 
divided  them  into  Greeks  and  Trojans,  naming  each  individual  species 
after  some  one  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  choosing  a  name  from  the 

for  a 


Trojan  list,  if  black  was  a  prominent  colour,  as  if  ; 
defeat,  and  from  the  Greeks  if  the  prevailing  hues  were  gay.  The  one 
I  speak  of  was  called  after  the  king  of  Ilium,  because  it  was  the  finest 
species  of  the  butterfly  then  known.  It  is  found  only  in  Amboyna  ; 
its  élégant  wings  expand  fuUy  eight  inches,  and  they  are  splendidiy 
coloured  with  the  richest  emerald  green  and  velvety  black. 

Other  species  of  the  same  noble  genus  bave  recently  been  discovered 
in  the  same  Archipelago  ;  but  the  Trojan  monarch  remained  without 
a  rival.  About  a  year  ago,  however,  Mr  A.  R.  Wallace,  an  accom- 
plished  entomologist,  and  one  who  has  had  a  greater  personal 
acquaiutauco  than  any  other  man  of  science,  with  the  Lepidoptera  of 
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the  very  richest  régions  of  the  globe — Brazil,  and  the  Indian  Isles,- — ■ 
announced  by  letter  the  discovery  and  capture  of  a  still  more  magnifi- 
cent  species.  Having  arrived  at  Batchian,  one  of  the  isles  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Archipelago,  on  an  entomological  exploration,  he 
preseutly  eaught  sight  of  a  grand  new  Ornithoptera,  which,  though 
the  spécimen  was  a  female,  aud  escaped  capture,  gave  promise  for 
the  future.  At  last  the  espected  capture  was  made,  and  Mr.  Wallace 
thua  records  his  émotions  on  the  occasion  ; — émotions,  it  must  be 
remembered,  of  no  tyro,  but  of  a  vétéran  insect-hunter  : 

"  I  had  determined  to  leave  hère  about  this  time,  but  two  eircum- 
stances  decided  me  to  prolong  my  stay  :  first,  I  succeeded  at  last  in 
taking  the  magnificent  new  Ornithoptera,  and,  secondly,  I  obtained 
positive  information  of  the  existence  hère  of  a  second  species  of 
Paradisea,  apparently  more  beautiful  and  curions  than  the  one  I  hâve 
obtained.  You  may,  perhaps,  imagine  my  excitement  when,  after 
seeing  only  two  or  three  times  in  three  months,  I  at  length  took  a 
maie  Ornithoptera.  When  I  took  it  out  of  my  net,  and  opened  its 
gorgeous  wings,  I  was  nearer  fainting  with  delight  and  excitement 
than  I  hâve  ever  been  in  my  life  ;  my  breast  beat  violently,  and  the 
blood  rushed  to  my  head,  leaving  a  headache  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  insect  surpassed  my  expectations,  being,  though  allied  to  Prîamus, 
perfectly  new,  distinct,  and  of  a  most  gorgeous  and  unique  colour  ;  it 
is  a  fiery,  golden  orange,  changing,  when  viewed  obliquely,  to  opaline- 
yellow  and  green.  It  is,  I  think,  the  finest  of  the  Ornithopterœ,  and, 
consequently,  ihe  finest  hutterfly  in  theworld!  Besides  the  colour,  it 
difiers  much  in  markings  from  ail  the  Priamus  group.  Soon  after  I 
first  took  it,  I  set  one  of  my  men  to  search  for  it  daily,  giving  him  a 
premiura  on  every  spécimen,  good  or  bad,  he  takes  ;  he  consequently 
Works  hard  from  early  morn  to  dewy  evo,  and  occasionally  brings 
home  one  ;  unfortunately,  several  of  them  are  in  bad  condition.  I  also 
occasionally  take  the  lovely  Papilio  Telemachus." 

The  sight  of  so  noble  an  aquatic  plant  as  the  gigantic  Victoria  regia, 
the  rosy-white  water-lily  of  South  America,  reposing  on  one  of  the 
glassy  igaripès  ofthe  mightiest  river  in  the  world,  must  beau  incident 
calculated  to  excite  enthusiasm  in  any  lover  of  the  grand  or  the  beau- 
tiful in  nature.  Thus  speaks  Schomburgk,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  this  magnificent  plant,  and  its  introduction  to  the  aquaria 
of  Europe  !  "  It  was  on  the  Ist  of  January  1837,  while  contending 
with  the  difficulties  which,  in  varions  forms,  nature  interposed  to  bar 
our  progress  up  the  Berbice  river,  that  we  reached  a  spot  where  the 
river  expanded,  and  formed  a  currentless  basin.  Sometliing  on  the 
other  side  of  this  basin  attracted  my  attention  ;  I  could  not  form  an 
idea  what  it  might  be  ;  but,  urging  the  crew  to  increase  the  speed  of 
their  paddling,  we  presently  neared  the  object  which  had  roused  my 
curiosity,  and  lo  I  a  vegetable  wonder  !  Ail  disasters  were  forgotten  ; 
I  was  a  botanist,  and  I  felt  myself  rewarded." 

Mr.  Bridges,  too,  in  the  course  of  a  botanical  expédition  in  Bolivia, 
speaks  of  the  delighted  surprise  with  which  he  first  gazed  on  the 
lovely  queen  of  water-lilies.  "  During  my  stay  in  the  Indian  town  of 
Santa  Anna,"  observes  this  traveller,  "in  June  and  July  1845,  I  made 
daily  shooting  excursions  in  the  vicinity,  and  on  one  occasion  I  had 
the  good  fortune,  while  riding  along  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Yacuma, 
a  tributary  of  the  Mamoré,  to  arrive  suddenly  at  a  beautiful  pond,  or 
rather  small  lake,  embosomed  iu  the  forest,  where,  to  my  delight  and 
surprise,  I  descried  for  the  first  time  tlie  queen  of  aquatics,  Victoria 
regia  I  There  were  at  least  fifty  flowcrs  in  view  ;  and  Belzoni  could 
not  hâve  been  more  enraptured  with  his  Egyptian  discoveries,  than 
was  I,  on  beholding  this  beautiful  and  novel  sight,  which  few  English- 
men  can  hâve  witnessed.  Fain  would  I  hâve  plunged  into  the  lake  to 
obtain  spécimens  of  the  splendid  flowers  and  foliage  ;  but  the  know- 
ledge that  thèse  waters  abounded  with  alligators,  and  the  advice  of 
my  guide,  deterred  me." 

In  the  travels  of  Mungo  Park  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  is  said  to 
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hâve  been  at  one  ti 
his  forlorn  and  appnront 
to  die.  His  eye.  1 
which  he  had  bn  n  ■  i 
was  raagical  ;  tlu'  1:1.1 
hand  which  made  that  li 
was  stretchedout  inlovii 
amidst  his  teais,  he  cast 


hausted  by  fever,  and  so  depressed  with 
ivipnloss  condition,  that  he  had  laid  down 
'  ii.'od  to  light  on  a  minute  moss,  with 
I  lus  native  Scotland.  The  efiTect  on  him 
I  ;ii  lautly  occurred,  that  the  same  Divine 
:■  [liant  to  grow  beneath  that  burning  clime 
care  and  protection  over  him  ;  and,  smiling 
mself  on  the  love  of  his  heavenly  Father, 


iavenly 
and  was  comforted.  We  may  well  believe  that  the  sight  of  the  fork- 
moss  would  ever  afterwards  call  up  a  vivid  recollection  of  that  desolate 
scène,  and  that  he  could  never  look  on  it  without  strong  émotion. 

(T'y  hc  continued.) 


tliuts  to  Teachers. 

1.  ïhe  two  fundamental  questions  which  educators  and  inspectors 
hâve  to  deal  with  are  the  high  value  of  éducation  to  society,  and  how 
most  efFectually  to  bless  Society  with  the  precious  boon. 

2.  Every  effort  should  be  made  by  teachers  to  make  the  study  of 
school  work  weli,  occupy  their  thoughts,  and  stir  up  their  facul- 

TIES  TO  INTELLIGENT,  WELL    DIRECTED  EFFORT. 

3.  Habited  with  the  unvaried  character  of  regularity,  punctuality, 
professional  skill  and  trained  effort,  the  teacher  is  prepared  for  his 
position. 

4.  To  every  teacher  I  would  say ,  earnestly  consider  thèse  ;  and 
keep  éducation  before  your  eye  in  au  exteuded  sensé.  The  more  en- 
larged  your  ideas  of  instruction  are,  the  better  both  for  your  school 
and  your  scholars.  Your  aims  will  become  higher  ;  your  efforts  will 
become  energetic  ;  and  your  zeal  more  enlightened. 

5.  The  subjeet  of  éducation  in  ail  its  branches  and  stages,  from  the 
simplest  infant  lispings  to  its  highest  stages,  requires,  to  do  justice  to 
this  work  of  works,  the  highest  possible  training,  and  enlightened 
qualifications. 

6.  Therefore,  no  man,  nor  class  of  men  needs  more  to  cultivate  the 
mind  than  the  teacher,  nor  show  more  energy  of  character  and  firm- 
ness  of  mind,  skill  in  working,  nor  judgment  in  commanding. 

7.  One  of  the  very  first  things  to  which  the  attention  of  the  teacher, 
on  taking  charge  of  a  school,  should  be  directed,  is  school  organization, 
which  bas  respect  to  ail  those  mechanical  arrangements,  appliances, 
and  artifices,  by  which  the  business  of  instruction  may  be  facilitated 
and  promoted.     This  demands  his  spécial  study. 

8.  For  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  machinery  of  a  good 
school  is  an  effective  routine, — a  routine  embracing  iu  successive  order 
every  part  of  school  work  in  a  well  planned  and  digested  scheme. 

9.  AU  the  arrangements  of  a  school  should  be  formed  with  référence 
to  economy  of  time,  punctuality,  attention,  method,  diligence,  clean- 
liness,  &c.  ;  and  in  such  ways  as  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  scholar  in 
contact  with  the  teacher  at  regular  stated  times — in  a  way  expressive 
of  order  and  obédience  well  established. 

10.  In  commencing  to  teach,  study  closely  the  character  of  your 
scholars,  their  dispositions  and  capacities. 

11.  And  first  in  every  thing,  propose  to  yourself  a  well  determined 
aim.  Trace  out  before  hand  the  couise  of  studies  you  mean  to  under- 
tak;.  And  then  put  your  hand  resolutely  to  the  work,  trusting  for 
success  to  yom-  own  conscientious  devotedness,  and  the  help  of  God. 

12.  Make  yourself  felt  throughout  ail  the  détails  of  your  teaching  ; 
be,  as  it  were,  everywhere  ;  and  show  yourself  always  the  most  devoted, 
the  most  laborious,  and  the  most  persevering  party  iu  the  school. 

13.  Guard  against  that  duU  routine  which  is  the  death  of  teaching. 
Every  part  of  your  work  should  show  life,  energy,  judgment. 

14.  ïry  always  so  thoroughly  to  master  whatever  you  profess  to 
teach,  as  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  ever  and  unceasingly 
recurring  to  your  text-books.  One  teaches  ill  that  of  which  he  himself 
knows  but  little. 

15.  Make  yourself  always  understood.  Let  your  language  be  level 
with  the  capacity  of  your  pupils. 

16.  Distinguish  well  between  the  mère  child  and  the  more  advanced 
scholar.     If  it  sufiices  for  you  to  obtain  the  attention  of  the  child, 

his  memory,  and  impress  on  his  mind,  through  the  understand- 
a  simple  outline  knowledge  suited  to  his  capacity  and  the  developed 
State  of  his  mind. — This  is  not  suflacient  for  the  more  advanced  boy  : 
he  wishes  to  kuow  the  reason  of  things,  and  his  judgment  must  be 
appealed  to  and  carefuUy  cultivated.  His  faculties  hâve  to  be  deve- 
loped, trained  and  suitably  exercised. — You  must,  therefore,  proportion 
and  suit  your  teaching  to  the  exigencies  of  différent  âges. 

17.  To  this  end  be  ever  adding  to  your  stores  of  knowledge  :  read, 
study,  experiment,  and  familiarize  yourself  with  the  différent  capa- 
cities of  your  pupils, — their  mental  moulds,  the  peculiarities  of  their 
minds  in  their  development,  &c. 

18.  Cultivate  a  spirit  of  progress  ;  for  it  alone  can  sustain  you  to  a 
proper  height  ;  and  animale  your  pupils  with  the  same  admirable  sen- 
timent. 

19.  Never  attempt  the  impossible.  To  labour,  that  you  may  spare 
to  your  scholars  the  trouble  of  labour  ;  to  think,  that  you  may  relieve 
them  of  the  fatigue  of  thinking  ;  to  so  refine  upon  methods  as  to  cou- 
vert teaching  into  a  sort  of  game  or  amusement — is  the  most  fiooli-sh 
ofall  enterprises.  Ou  the  contrary,  study  supposes — demands  heariy 
effort  from  the  pupil.  Your  effort  without  this  hearty  concert  is  nigh 
a  nuUity.  Train  the  pupil  to  laboui' — but  encouragingly — till  it  becomes 
a  habit.  Thia  will  be  to  him  a  bleasing,  and  to  you  a  guarantee  of 
success  in  teaching  him. 
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20.  However,  push  not  a  pupil  beyond  his  strength.  Neither  over 
excite  nor  lull  his  faculties  ;  but  form  and  develope  them  with  that  tem- 
porate  wisdom  which  nature  dictâtes,  by  such  means  as  she  bas  fur- 
nished. 

21.  The  first  lessons  are  the  most  important.  By  them  intellectual 
habits  are  formed,  and  the  understanding  is  moulded.  Let  your  first 
lessous,  then,  be  simple  and  précise,  clear  and  impressive,  and  the 
facts  of  the  lessons  repeated,  and  in  the  simplest  language,  till  they 
receive  a  lodgment  in  the  mind. 

22.  Advance  slowly,  that  you  may  advancc  surely,  but  always 
advance. 

23.  And  far  from  advancing  rapidly,  as  many  do,  with  a  few  of  yom- 
pupils  who  take  the  lead,  return  often  to  first  steps  with  ail.  Drill 
on  those  with  thoroughness  ;  and  especially  with  référence  to  the  rear 
part  of  the  class  or  section.  By  répétitions  only  can  impressions  be 
deepened  and  the  memory  strengthened. — We  give  and  repeat  the 
giving,  that  the  pupil  may  get  and  retain.  We  expound  and  illustrato 
that  he  may  get  and  understand,  and  that  what  he  thus  gets  he  may 
be  able  to  use  as  materials  for  working   and   improving   his   own 

24.  But  let  me  enlarge  a  Uttle  on  thèse  ideas.  A  rich  éducative 
vein  hère  opens  up. — Be  not  satisfied  because  your  pupil's  mind  is 
enriching  with  ideas,  and  so  linked  as  to  become  suggestive,  each  of 
the  other.  The  value,  the  multifarious  uses  of  the  mental  treasure 
so  acquired  hâve  to  be  taught. — This  part  of  teaching,  to  the  intelli- 
gent, full  minded  teacher,  who  bas  a  command  over  himself  and  bas  a 
command  over  his  scholars,  opens  up  a  wide  field  of  observation  and 
considération  for  exercising  his  skill,  in  showing  the  uses  and  appli- 
cations of  the  truths  taught  and  the  principles  expounded.  When  this 
part  of  the  work  is  eiEciently  doue,  excellent  training  effects  are  pro- 
duced.  The  faculties  are  brought  out — strengthened  and  expanded — 
enriched  and  ennobled — enlightened  and  stimulated,  and  so  growing 
in  fitness,  each  for  its  work.  No  part  of  the  work  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  this  ;  yet  in  many  schools  it  is  one  of  the  most  neglected. 
A  fact  is  told  me,  a  truth  is  explained  to  me,  a  principle  is  unfolded, 
a  rationale  is  iUustrated,  and  why? — AU  this  doing  must  bave  au 
object — MAXY  objects  in  view.  From  the  facts,  the  truths  taught, 
lessons  bave  to  be  drawn,  and  their  uses  pointed  out  ;  from  principles 
applied  and  rationales  expounded,  the  purposes  and  advantages  of 
their  application  must,  to  render  them  valuable  to  the  receiver,  be 
clearly  explained  and  well  understood  by  examples,  given  first  by  the 
teacher,  then  by  the  scholar. — Many  may  object  to  this  part  of  school 
training,  on  acconnt  of  its  difBculty. — But  the  question  is  not  as  to  its 
difficulty,  but  as  to  its  necessity. — ^The  happiness,  the  improvement  of 
Society  are  linked  with  it  ;  the  onward  maroh  of  the  human  mind  and 
of  the  world  make  it  ail  a  necessity  ;  and  the  difiiculties  which  lie  in 
the  way,  are  difiiculties  which  bave  very  agreeable  concomitants — con- 
comitants which  co-aid  in  producing  highly  bénéficiai  effects,  giving 
zest  to  enjoyment,  and  value  to  the  results  of  labour. — Away  then  with 
the  idea  of  difficulty  1  The  Creator,  and  for  purposes  infinitely  wise,  has 
stamped  difficulty  on  ail  man's  labour.  But  he  has  linked  with  it  iunu- 
merable  enjoyments  ;  and  he  makes  the  value  of  toil  dépend  on  it. 
Everything  taught  should  be  taught  for  an  end  or  purpose  ;  and  this 
end  or  purpose  should  be  well  understood  by  the  pupil  as  well  as  by 
the  teacher  ;  and  he  must  be  shown  how  to  use  his  every  faculty  in 
conjunction  with  his  teacher,  in  working  out  the  object  of  his  éduca- 
tion ;  and  to  leave  this  to  chance,  or  his  own  sagacity,  is  like  sending 
a  ship  to  sea  without  compass  or  helm. —  To  enable  the  scholar  to 
master  difiiculties,  he  must  be  taught  to  master  himself  ;  to  enable  him 
to  use  his  faculties,  he  must  be  taught  command  over  them,  and  how 
to  use  and  train  each  for  its  work.  Yes,  but  how  often  are  they  so 
worked,  so  exercised  as  to  produce  weakness  and  dissipation  instead 
of  vigour  and  concentration  of  healthy  effort,  rendering  them  dull  and 
dormant  instead  of  sharp  and  acting  ?  It  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the 
body  :  some  exercises  weaken,  not  invigorate  ;  some  give  health  and 
life  ;  others  tend  to  generate  weakness  and  disease,  some  sweeten  life, 
others  embitter  it. — The  considerate  and  skilful  teacher,  keeping  thèse 
things  in  view,  makes,  therefore,  this  part  of  his  duty  the  subject  of 
much  réflexion,  observation  and  inquiri/.  And  he  who  disregards  this 
duty,  gives  évidence  that  éducation  has  received  but  little  of  his  con- 
sidération. Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  on  this  subject.  In  giving 
growth  to  the  human  mind,  there  is  exhibited  one  of  the  grandest 
marvels  of  création,  wisdom  and  power.  How  it  developed  itself  is  a 
marvel  ;  how  its  powers  gradually  strengthen,  and  ripen  to  manhood, 
is  a  marvel  ;  how  it  receives  and  retains  impression  is  as  marvellons  ; 
and  how  it  acts  is  most  merveUous.  It  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.  He  who  first  breathed  it  into  being, — and  He  only.  understands 
it. — Rightiy  to  educate,  to  train  so  marvellous  a  création — is  it  not  a 
most  noble  work — a  work  that  demanda  the  higheat  considération  and 
skill  of  the  human  intellect  ? 


I  hope  again  soon  to  return  to  the  subject  of  Hints  to  my  co- 
rorkers  in  thia  noble  cause. 

John  Brcce. 


ARITU]>IETIC. 

(^Continuel!.) 

CoMPOUND  RuLES. — In  teacbing  arithmetic,  we  should  first 
carry  the  pupils  through  a  simple  yet  comprehensive  course  of 
calculations,  embodying  ail,  or  nearly  ail,  the  fundamental  opér- 
ations of  numbers,  before  we  begin  to  carry  them  through  a  full 
systematic  course  of  arithmetic, — to  give  them  expertness  and 
skill  in  the  manipulations  of  numbers,  and  by  suitable  drilling 
make  them  comprehend   processes   and  principles  as  much  as 


Such  exercises  will  greatly  help  to  waken  and  invigorate  their 
faculties— teach  them  how  to  reason  out  processes — how  variously 
principles  may  be  applied — and  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  numbers  and  their  numerical  value.  Arithmetic  is 
the  EucLiD  of  elomentary  schools.  Every  step  of  advance  can  be 
converted  into  a  démonstrative  science  not  beyond  the  reasoning 
powers  of  children,  and  which  should  be  used  as  an  expédient  in 
training  them.  It  is  one  of  our  best  branches  to  foster  self- 
development,  self  instruction — and  train  to  voluntary  efibrt.  To 
thèse  views  of  our  subject  I  bave  ail  along  directed  spécial  atten- 
tion. We  are  now  entcring  on  another  part  of  our  subject — 
compound  rules. 

In  teaching  thèse  and  training  pupils  upon  their  varions  pro- 
cesses, I  recommeud  that  the  drïll  and  questions,  should  extend 
the  training  on  the  examples,  to  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying, 
dividing,  and  reducing  dénominations.  TTherever  arithmetic  is 
taught  with  any  pretensions  to  be  the  means  of  éducation,  it  must 
lay  the  foundation  of  thèse  fundamental  opérations  broad  and 
deep,  in  a  full  intelligence  of  principles.  The  character  of  ail 
the  subséquent  teaching  dépends  so  much  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  elementary  parts  are  taught,  that  too  much  attention 
can  scarcely  be  paid  to  it. 

The  foUowing  examples  will  illustrate  the  method  I  recom- 
mend  in  teaching  compound  rules.  To  give  as  much  facility  as 
possible  in  reckoning,  let  the  oral  practice  be  continued  simul- 
taneously  with  the  written  ;  and  at  each  step  of  advance  let  prin- 
ciples be  well  evolved. 

1.— Dollars. 


27.16 
80.50 
75.14 

182.80 


12 
12)2193.60 
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17     7|-  =  67086  Products. 


23     5  10^  =  23     5  10i  =  22362  Quotients. 
22     0     0''  =  22     0     O"' =21120 


5  101. 
5     0   = 


1     5  10it  = 
1     5     0"  = 


1242 
1200 


0     0  10i=   0     0  10i=       42 
0     0  10Ï=   0     0  10Ï=       42 


tbs.  ozs.  dwt.  gr. 

37     5  15  20 

14     8  12     5 

9  10     8  10 


3.— Troy  Weight. 


s.  ozs.  dwt.  gr. 


60     0     0     0  =  60     0     0     0  =  345600^ 

23     0     0=   1  11     0     0=   11040  L,  j     .■ 
35     2=  1  15     0=       840  ^Réductions. 


62  0  16  11  =  62 
37  5  15  20  =  60 

0  16  11  = 
0  0  0  = 

357515  1 
345600  ■ 

11915 
11840 

875 
840 

35 

35  J 

^.ddings. 

24  7  0  15=  2 
14  8  12  5=  1 

0  16  11  = 
11  0  0  = 

9  10  8  10  = 
9  10  8  10  = 

1  16  11  = 
1  15  0  = 

•  Subtractin 

1  11  = 

1  11  = 

Multiplying,  dividing  and  adding. 

ft)s.  ozs.  dwt.  gr.  ibs.  ozs.  dwt.  gr.  Ibs,  ozs.  dwt.gr. 

37     5  15  20x3  =  112     5     7  12-h3  =  37     5  15  20 

14    8  12     5x3=  44     1  16  15^3  =  14     8  12     5 

9  10    8  10x3=   29     7     5     6-4-3=   9  10     8  10 


62     0  16  11x3  =  186     2     9     9h-3  =  62     6  16  11 

The  three  preceding  esamples  show  the  method  of  teaching  I 
recommend  in  teaching  the  compound  rules.  They  embrace  the 
diiFerent  compound  processes.  The  whole  working  of  each  sum 
is  by  the  same  data  ;  and  results,  when  correct,  prove  opérations. 
This  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  pupil  ;  for  he  proceeds  in  work- 
ing under  checks,  which  lead  to  correctness.  To  do  justice  to 
him,  he  must  be  questioned— drillcd  on  every  part  of  the  work- 
ing, till  satisfactory  answers  are  obtained,  and  focility  in  the 
opération  i.s  gained.  And  as  you  proceed  with  the  training,  show 
how  the  différent  results  of  the  working,  when  correct,  agrée  ; 
and  always,  let  your  language  and  manncr  be  pleasant  and 
encouraging, — in  character  inviting. 

Every  part  of  the  working  of  thèse  sums  is  so  plain  tliat  little 


explanation  from  me  is  necessary. 
ing  one  suffice  : 


For  examples  let  the  foUow- 


1. — Lineal  Measure. 


m.  fur.  per.  yd.  ft.  in. 
3  4  20  3  1  7 
5     2  36     1     2  10 






— 

—  m. 

fur.  pcr 

yd 

ft. 

in. 

s 

0  0 

0 

0 

0  =  8 

0  0 

0 

0 

01 

6  0 

0 

0 

0  = 

6  0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

0  = 

1  16 

0 

0 

0  Reduc 

4 

0 

0  = 

4 

0 

0  (  tien 

3 

0  = 

17  = 

1 

0 

1 

0 
5^ 

s 

7  16 

5 

1 

5  =  8 

7  16 

5 

1 

^^}subt. 

5 

2  36 

1 

2 

10  =  5 

2  36 

1 

2 

3 

4  20 

3 

1 

7  =  3 
5 

4  20 

3 

1 

g  1  Mult. 

7 

6  23 

Oi  1 

11  =  17 

6  23 

Oi  1 

in 

'  Div 

3 

4  20 

3 

1 

11=3 

4  20 

3 

1 

Addings. 

Subt. 
Mult. 


Question  ou  every  part  of  the  processes  till  the  answers  of 
pupils  évince  a  clear  knowledge  of  every  part  of  the  work. 

With  principles  well  illustrated,  and  with  intelligent  drilling  a 
few  esamples  will  be  sufficient  to  make  them  understand  how  to 
work  the  processes  of  compound  numbers,  and  change  dénomin- 
ations into  each  other. 

With  the  written  or  slate  work  simultaneously  practise  much 
oral  questioning.  The  resuit  of  slate  work  cannot  reveal  so  much 
of  the  pupil's  niind,  the  effects  of  your  teaching  upon  it,  nor  the 
results  of  self-effort,  or  self-instruction  as  questioning.  Intelligent 
questioning  is  the  ploughshare  of  the  mind.  It  turns  up  and 
turns  out  the  results  of  teaching — how  far  teaching  and  question- 
ing hâve  set  itself  to  work — and  the  eiF:cts  of  its  own  efforts. 

John  Bruce, 
Inspecter  of  Schools. 
(  To  be  continxied.) 


OFFICIAI.    ISrOTIOES. 


His  Excellency  tbe  Govcrnor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  tbe 
25th  July  last,  to  appoint  J.  N.  Bureaii,  F.  X.  Guillet,  and  C.  B.  Gcnest, 
Esquires,  to  be  membera  of  tbe  Board  of  Examiners  of  Thrce  Rivcrs. 


SCHOOL   COMMISSIONERS. 


His  Excellency  tbe  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
I7th  July  last,  to  approve  of  the  following  appointment  of  a  School  Com- 


County  of  Beauharnois. — St.  Louis  de  Gonzagucs  :  Mr.  Jean  Baptiste 
Laberge. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  tbe 
lltbinstant,  to  make  the  following  appointments  of  School  Commissioners  : 

County  of  Québec. — St.  Gabriel  Ouest  :  Rev.  Messrs.  David  Sbanks, 
David  Kelly  and  Anthony  Aaaron  Von  Iffland. 

County  of  Megantic. — St.  Pierre  de  Broughton  :  Messrs.  Pierre  Pro- 
vençal and  Joseph  Gagné. 
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County  of  Rimouski. — Ste.  Félicitù  :  Messrs.  Télesphore  Gagnù,  Jcan- 
Bte.  Daigle,  Jean-Baptiste  Lebel,  Joseph  Boucher  and  Thomas  Boulanger. 

County  of  Levis. — St.  Joseph  de  Lévis  :  Mr.  Pierre  Brunel,  Jr. 

County  of  Portneuf. — St.  Raymond  ;  Messrs.  Ferdinand  Sarary,  Isidore 
Déry,  Prisque  Drolet,  George  Priée  and  Rev.  John  G.  McArthur." 

County  of  Dorchester. — Ste.  Marguerite  :  Messrs.  François  Martineau, 
Pierre  Carbonneau  and  Charles  Provost. 

County  of  Temiscouata. — Notre-Dame  du  Portage  :  Messrs.  BonaTenture 
Boucher  and  Alexandre  Lapointe. 

County  of  Lotbinière. — St.  Sylvester  :  Messrs.  John  Shields  and  Joseph 
Osburn. 

TRfSTEES   OF   DISSENTIENT   SCHOOLS. 

.  Robert  Ritchie,  Charles  Wright 


ERECTIONS,  &c.,  OF  SCHOOL  MUNICIPALITIES. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  ou  the 
13th  instant, 

To  erect  the  foUowing  portion  of  territory  into  a  School  Municipality, 
under  the  name  of  Ste.  Pélicilé,  in  the  County  of  Rimouski,  to  wit  :  Twelve 
lots  of  the  augmentation  of  the  Seigniory  of  Matane,  beginning  at  Lot 
No.  8,  on  the  west,  occupied  by  Jean-Baptiste  Daigle,  the  augmentation  of 
the  Township  of  St.  Denis,  comprising  33  lots,  and  the  augmentation  of 
the  Township  of  Cherbourg,  from  Lot  No.  1  to  Lot  No.  30,  on  the  east, 
occupied  by  Antoine  Bélanger,  at  the  place  commonly  called  "  James 
Hughes'  stream,"  the  whole  having  about  four  leagues  frontage  and  a 
depth  of  two  leagues. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
27th  July  last, 

To  detach  from  the  School  Municipality  of  Laterrière,  in  the  County  of 
Chicoutimi,  the  northern  half  of  Lot  No.  5  of  the  western  range  of  the 
Township  of  Laterrière,  Lots  Nos.  6,  7  and  8  in  the  same  range,  and  Lots 
Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  in  the  second  range,  and  to  anuex  the  sarae  to  the 
School  Municipality  of  Chicoutimi. 

DIPLOMAS  GRANTED  BY  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Session  of  1864-1863. 

JACQITES  CASTIEE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Por  .4c«c;em«(!S.-^Gualbert  Gervais,  Ovide  Lamarclie,  Charles  Ferland, 
Pierre  Pruneau,  Paul  Quesnel. 

For  Model  schools.  —  Joseph  Godîn,  Louis  Verner,  Virgile  Harman, 
Antoine  Primeau,  Narcisse  Bessette,  Alexis  Aubuchon,  Alphonse  Héroux, 
Achille  Roberge. 

For  Elementary  schooh. — Joseph  Richard,  Napoléon  Noliu,  Hyacinthe 
Dostaler,  Félix  Lalonde. 


LAVAL   NOKMAL    SCHOOL. 

For  \Moilel  scllools. — Jacob  Gagné,  Louis  Dion,  Louis  Ouellet,  F 
Antoine  Roy,  Victor  Alexis  Bérubé,  Jacques  Richard,  Elzéar  Hubert 
Tremblay  ;  Vitaline  Célanire  Cosselin,  Eutychiane  Bernier,  Marie  Abbott, 
Marie  Roy,  Delvina  Croteau  and  Anne  Pritchard. 

For  Eleimntary  schooh. — Louis  Alfred  Blanchet,  Michel  Godefroi  Ber- 
nard, Jean-Baptiste  Delisle  ;  M.  Marceline  Lepage,  M.  Julie  Anne  Noël, 
Wilhelmine  Couture,  M.  A.  Joséphine  Larose,  Olympe  Al.  Fortin,  Hermine 
Naud,  M.  A.  P.  Lumina  McDonald,  Marie  A.  Labonté,  M.  Malvina  Vallières, 
M.  E.  Antoinette  Routier,  Mary  Whelan  and  L.  Eugénie  Têtu. 


DIPLOMAS  GRANTED  BY  BOARDS  OF  EXAMINEES. 


2nd  Ctaxs  Fkmentary  (F.) — .Marie  Olive  Bouvier,  Virginie  Brodeur, 
Delphine  Carrière,  F.  X.  Desjardins,  Mélina  Cunégonde  Giroux,  Marie 
Délia  Langelier,  Madame  J.  L.  Martin  née  Félicité  Prud'homme  ;  (&  ^  F.) 
Catherine  Milmore,  Catherine  Murphy,  Rachel  Portelance  ;  {F.)  Philoméne 
Moreau,  Rose  Préjean,  Marie  Louise  Eainville,  Azilda  St.  Denis,  Marie 
"mire  Fétreau  and  Marie  OdUe  Vézin». 
August  1  &  2,  1865. 

F.  X.  Valade, 
Secretary. 


SHERBROOKE 


EXAMIKERS. 


MONTREAL    BOARD 


IC    EXAMINEES. 


Isl  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Marie  Euphrosine  Aubertin,  Valérie  Aubin, 
Marie  Elmh-e  Barry,  Zéphirine  Baulnes,  Onézune  Bissonnette,  Victoria 
Blanchard,  Agnès  Bonin,  Marie  Azilda  Bonneville,  Julie  Bourgeau  ;  (F.) 
Bridget  Brady  ;  (F.)  Marie  Cazildée  Brazeau,  Marie  Alphonse  Brodeur, 
Marie  Anaïs  Cardinal,  Edesse  Carrière,  Elmire  Cartier,  Rose  Anne  Chabot, 
Flore  Emma  Chagnon,  Adéline  Coyteux,  01i\-ier  Desjardins,  Elmire 
Dufresne,  Marie  Marguerite  Dupuis  ;  (È.)  Agnes  Feeny  ;  (F.)  Libère  Eloïse 
Ferland,  Julie  Fournier  ;  {E.)  Ellen  Gilmore  ;  (F.)  Marie  Azilda  Girouard, 
André  Gougé,  Malvina  Gouzy,  Herminie  Grisé,  Philoméne  Hébert,  Eusèbe 
Hottin,  DomitUde  Jette,  Adèle  Labelle,  Marie  Louise  Labossière,  Pommela 
Lalonde,  Marie  Délima  Lambert,  ilarie  Elisa  Lamirande,  Louise  Marc- 
Aurèle,  Philoméne  Angélie  Marchessault,  Emélie  Michaud,  Virginie  Piédolu 
(Prairie),  Marcille  Poiriault  ;  (E.)  Nmo  Kelly  ;  (F.)  Lucie  Renaud  ;  (F.  ^■ 
E.)  Alexander  Richardson  ;  (F.)  Flavie  Adelphine  St.  Michel,  Julie  Syl- 
vestre, Earie  Célina  Tellier  and  Véronique  Terrien. 


1j(  Clcus  Model  school  (E.) — Emelme  L.  E.  Boltom. 

Ist  Class  Elementary  school  (E.) — Frederick  A.  Bowen,  Anne  Gill,  Mary 
Jane  Hall,  Melissa  Metcalf,  Charlotte  Selly. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (E.) — Achsah  Bishop,  Lorain  A.  Bishop,  Victoria 
Holbrooke. 

Augt.,  1865. 

S.    A.   HURD, 

Secretary. 

PONTIAC  BOARD  OF  EXAMIXERS. 

Ist  Class  Elementary  (£.)— Owen  McKay. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (E.) — Lorenia  Carmichael,  Dominick  Cannon, 
Wm.  Templeton  Hewitt,  Theresa  M.  Marcotte,  Honora  O'Brien. 
June  6,  1865. 

Ovide  Leblanc, 

Secretary. 

BOARD   OF   EXAMINEFS   OF  BONAVENTPRE. 
2nd  Class  Elementary  {E.) — George  William  Aney,  William  McDonald 
August  1,  1863. 

Chables  Ksllev, 

Secretary. 

BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  OF  BEAUCE. 


2nd   Class  Elementary   (^F.)  —  Sara  Emilie   Lessard,   Julie   Joséphine 
Vallée,  Marie  Gagné,  Marie  Adèle  Paradis,  Eugénie  Berthiaume,  Victoire 
Maure,  Lucie  Vachon,  Marie  Célina  LarochcUe. 
Augt.,  1865. 

J.  T.  P.  Proul.x, 

Secretary. 

BOARD  OF  EXAMIXERS  OF  KAMOCRASKA. 

Ist  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Lucrèce  Bérubé,  Alphonsine  Bérubé,  Alvina 
Bossé,  Emma  Dancasse  ;  {E.  ^-  F.)  Olympe  Levasseur  ;  (F.)  Philoméne 
Ouellet. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (F.)  —  Geneviève  Bérubé,   Mathilde   Bouchard, 
Joseph  Dubé,  Fédériqne  Dumont,  Emma  Lapointe,  Marie  Lebel,  Léontine 
McCarthy,  Adéline  McClure,  Emérence  Michaud,  Amélie  Morency. 
August  1,  1865. 

P.    DlMAIS, 
Secretary. 

NOTICE  TO  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  TRUSTEES 

In  pursuance  of  a  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  Lower  Canada,  on  the  9th  instant,  and  duly  approved  by  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  General  in  CouncU,  notice  is  hereby  given  thatfrom 
and  after  the  Ist  JULY,  1866,  no  Academy,  Model  School,  nor  Elementary 
School  in  Lower  Canada,  shall  any  longer  be  permitted  to  use  other  books 
tban  those  approved  by  the  said  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  shall  be  requested  to  refuse  the  grant  to 
School  Municipalities  contravening  this  Rule. 

Education  OfRce,  C.  E.,  I 

Montréal,  May  31,  1865.   j 

Loris  GiARD, 
Eecording  Clerk. 

NOTICE  TO  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  TRUSTEES. 

School  Commissioners  and  Trustées  are  requested  to  transmit  to  thla 
Department,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  names  of  ail  persons  clccted  by  the 
Ratepayers  for  School  purposes,  whetlier  they  be  elected  during  the  month 
of  July  or  at  any  other  time.  The  information  thus  to  be  furnished  being 
indispensable,  the  grant  will  be  withheld  from  Municipalities  not  com- 
plying  with  this  notice. 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 
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NOTICE  TO  TEACIIEES. 

Teachers'  signatures  aiExed  to  Semi-Annual  Reports  should  correspond 
with  their  first  and  family  names  as  given  by  them  to  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  froin  which  they  obtained  their  diplomas,  in  order  that 
those  llunicipalities  in  wliicli  they  are  employed  may  not  expérience  any 
delay  in  receiving  their  allowances. 

SITUATION    WANTED. 

An  experienced  teacher  who  is  compétent  to  teach  Latin,  Greek, 
English,  the  éléments  of  the  French  language,  and  arithmetic,  wishes  to 
obtain  a  situation.  He  is  36  years  of  âge,  a  Protestant  and  Scriptiu-e 
Reader.  The  highest  testimonials  can  be  produced.  Apply  at  the  Edu 
cation  Office. 


JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


MONTREAL  (LOWER  CANADA),  AUGTJST,  1865. 


Deatli  of  Sir  Etienue  Pasclial  Taché. 

The  Journal  of  Education  appears  in  mourning  for  the  late 
Premier,  the  Honorable  Sir  Etienne  Paschal  Taché,  who  was 
aiso  Président  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Lower 
Canada. 

Few  hâve  enjoyed  a  longer,  happier  or  more  brilliant  career 
than  has  the  distinguishèd  man,  who  so  lately,  and  for  the  second 
time,  fiUed  the  highest  place  to  which  a  Canadian  can  aspire. 

Though  far  advanced  in  years,  Sir  Etienne  displayed,  until 
within  a  very  short  time  before  his  death,  the  greatest  vigor, 
both  mental  and  physical.  He  presided  over  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  (held  on  the  9th  May)  and, 
up  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  public  afFairs  engaged  his 
attention.  Apart  from  any  title  that  he  may  hâve  derived  from 
his  social  and  political  position— apart  from  any  right  to  repre- 
sent  the  interests  of  the  important  district  in  which  he  rcsided, 
his  claims  to  be  heard  in  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  were 
manifold.  When  the  first  school  laws  were  put  into  opération, 
his  energetic  conduct,  persevered  in  at  a  teniporary  cost  of 
popularity,  and  the  determined  eiforts  on  his  part  wliich  secured 
the  triumph  of  éducation  over  ignorance  and  préjudice  in  the 
county  he  represented  and  those  adjacent,  must  in  our  estima- 
tion, ever  remain  among  the  most  meritorious  actions  of  his 
public  life.  It  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  those  troubled  times 
to  appreciate  fully  the  worth  of  the  courageous  men  who  con- 
trived  to  put  into  practice  our  first  municipal  laws,  and  who 
instead  of  pandering  to  the  préjudices  of  the  people  from  motives 
of  Personal  interest,  risked  their  popularity  and  even  their  for- 
tunes to  obtain  those  libéral  and  progressive  institutions  which 
we  now  enjoy. 

The  Department  of  Education  was  represented  at  the  funeral 
of  Sir  Etienne  Taché  by  Dr.  Giard,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  de 
Lusignan,  deputed  by  the  Superintendent,  who  was  himself  ealled 
away  to  attend  a  funeral  elsewhere. 


ISoukN  aitpi'uvtil  by  (lie  Council  of  Public 
Iu»9i'iiction  («r  Lo^cr  Cauada. 

We  must  call   the  attention  of  our  readers,   and  especially 
of  teachers   and   managers  of  public  schools,  to  an  important 


oflicial  notice  published  in  our  last  and  in  the  présent  issue. 
As  the  use  of  unapproved  books  in  schools  of  the  différent  grades 
is  not  to  be  tolerated  after  the  first  of  July  1866,  it  would  be 
well  that  from  the  présent,  teachers  should  prépare  themselves 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  rule.  With  a  view  of  aiding  them  in 
the  matter,  we  hâve  subjoined  a  classifîed  list  of  the  books 
approved.  We  hâve  already  explained  that  although  the  sélec- 
tion of  books  on  the  subject  of  religion  or  of  morals  is  left  by 
law  to  the  Ministers  of  the  several  religious  dénominations 
inasmuch  as  books  on  other  subjects  are  not  unfrequently,  and 
we  might  add  are  almost  unavoidably,  tinctured  with  the  religious 
views  of  their  authors,  the  Council  has  established  a  distinction 
in  this  respect.  Books  are  approved  either  on  the  report  of  the 
Catholic  or  of  the  Protestant  members  of  the  Committee 
appointed  for  their  sélection,  or  on  the  report  of  the  whole 
Committee.  Teachers  and  parents  are,  in  this  manner,  cautioned 
as  to  the  religious  tcndency  of  the  book  approved,  which  is 
but  fair. 

The  list  is  far  from  complète,  many  works  being  still  under 
considération  ;  and  until  the  delay  above  referred  to  sliall  hâve 
expired,  the  Council  will,  we  believe,  be  happy  to  receive  the 
suggestions  of  teachers  and  of  those  interested  in  éducation. 
Publishers  and  authors  are  already  aware  that  an  application 
for  the  approbation  of  a  book  must  contain  the  name  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  copyright  and  the  price  at  which  the  work  is 
sold  per  doz.,  and  be  accompanied  with  eight  copies,  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  may  read  it  separately.  The  letters 
A,  M,  and  E,  stand  for  Académies,  Mode!  schools  and  Elementary 
schools. 

I. 

BOOKS   APPnOVED   ON'   THE   KBCOMMENDATION   OP   THE  «TIOLE  COMMITTEE. 
IStlfflish. 

First  Book  for  the  use  of  schools,  publislied  by  J.  Lovell.  Ë. 

The  Four  Seasons,  being  a  new  No.  3,  Nelson's  school  séries.  Ë. 

Murbay's  Spelling  Book.  E. 

Ward  ExposiTOR  and  Spelling  Guide  :  a  school  manual  exhibiting 
the  .spelling,  pronunciation.  meaning  and  dérivation  of  ail  the  impor- 
tant and  peculiar  words  iu  the  English  language  ;  with  copious  exer- 
cises for  examination  and  dictation,  by  George  Contre,  M.  A.  1863.  M. 

The  British  American  Reader,  by  Borthwick.  E. 

AiaTHMETio  of  the  Irish  National  seïies,published  by  John  Lovell.  E. 

Wai.ki.ngham's  Arithmetic.  E. 

EiK.MKNTARY  Arithmetic  in  décimal  currency,  designed  for  the  use 
(jf  Canadian  Schools,  by  John  Herbert  Sangster.  Second  édition, 
caret'ully  revised,  1861,  published  by  John  Lovell.  E. 

A  CoMPREHENSivE  SYSTEM  of  Book-Keeping  by  simple  and  double 

try,  by  Thomas  R.  Johnson,  accountant,  Montréal,  1864.  E.  M. 

The  Pkinciples  of  English  Grammar,  by  W.  Lennie,  1858.  E. 

English  Word-book  for  the  use  of  schools  ;  a  manual  exhibiting  the 
structure  and  etymology  of  English  words,  bv  John  Graham,  1863.  A. 

Lovell's  General  Geography,  by  J.  G.  Hodgins,  Montréal.  1863. 
D.  M.  A. 

HiSTORY  OF  Canada  for  the  use  of  schools  and  families,  by  J.  Rov, 
th  édition,  1864.  E.  M.  /    .-  .  ; 

MoDERN  School  Geography  and  Atlas,  by  James  Campbell.  E.  M. 

A  School  History  of  Canada  and  of  the  other  British  North  Amer- 
ican Provinces,  by  G.  J.  Hodgins.  M.  A. 

First  Lessons  in  Scientific  Agriculture  for  schools,  by  J.  \V.  Daw- 
son,  LL.  D.,  &c.,  Montréal,  1864.  M.  A. 

Answers  to  the  programmes  on  agriculture  and  ou  the  art  of 
teaching,  by  Revd.  J.  Langevin,  2nd  édition. 

French  Boolcs. 

Arithmétique  de  Bouthillier,  publiée  par  MM.  Crémazie.  E. 
Cours  d'Arithmétique  Commerciale,  imprimé  chez  Eusèbe  Sené- 
cal.  Montréal,  1863.  M. 
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Cours  de  Tente  des  Livres  en  partie  double  et  en  partie  simple, 
imprimé  chez  Eusèbe  Senécal,  Montréal,  1863.  M. 

Abrégé  de  la  géographie  moderne,  publié  par  la  Société  d'Educa- 
tion de  Québec.  E. 

La  Géographie  Moderxe  de  M.  Holmes.  M.  A. 

Abrégé  de  T  histoire  du  Canada  de  M.  F.  X.  Garneau.  E.  M. 

Grammaire  de  Lhomond,  édition  de  Julien  et  les  exercices  sur  la 
même.  E. 

La  Série  des  Cours  de  grammaire  de  Julien  et  les  exercices  sur 
icenx.  M. 

Petit  Traité  de  grammaire  anglaise  àl'usage  des  écoles  primaires, 
par  Charles  Gosselin,  Québec.  E. 

Manuel  d'Anglais,  grammaire  et  thèmes,  par  P.  Saddler,  Paris, 
1839.  E. 

Manuel  d' Asglais,  thèmes  et  syntaxes,  par  le  même,Paris,  1840.  E. 

Grammaire  Pratique  de  la  langue  anglaise,  par  le  même,  Paris, 
1848.  M.  A. 

Maxuel  d'Anglais,  deuxième,  cinquième  et  sixième  partie,  par  le 
même.  M.  A. 

Exercices  Anglais  ou  Cours  de  thèmes  gradués,  par  le  même. 
M.  A. 

Cours  de  Versions  Anglaises,  par  le  même.  M.  A. 

Manuel  Classique  de  conversations  françaises  et  anglaises,  par  le 
même.  M.  A. 

Nouveau  Dictionnaire  portatif  anglais-français  et  français-anglais, 
par  le  même.  M.  A. 

Précis  Élémentaire  d'histoire  naturelle,  par  Zeller.  Paris,  1858. 
M.  A.  >  t  .  . 

Traité  d'Agriculture  pratique,  par  J.  F.  Perrault,  Montréal,  1858. 
B.  M. 

Dictionaire  Classique  de  Bénard,  édition  de  1863.  Paris. 

RÉPONSES  aux  programmes  de  Pédagogie  et  d'agriculture,  par  M. 
l'abbé  Langevin,  seconde  édition. 

Latin. 

First  Latin  Reader  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  A.  H.  Bryce,  4th 
édition,  1864.  A. 

Second  Latin  Reader  with  notes  and  a  copions  vocabularv,  by  A. 
H.  Bryce,  1863.  A. 

Greel: 

First  Greek  Reader  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  A.  H.  Bryce,  1863.  A- 

n. 

BOOKS   APPROVED    ON   THE    REC0MMENDATION  OF   THE  ROMAN   CATHOLIC 
MEMBER3  OF  THE  COMMUTEE. 

English. 

The  Dutt  of  the  Christian,  published  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools.  E. 

The  Metropolitan  Illustrated  Speller,  published  by  D.  &  J.  Sadlier, 
New- York.  E. 

The  METROPOLlT.iN  Speller  and  pictorial  definer,  published  by  the 
same.  E. 

The  Metropolitan  first,  second  and  third  Readers,  published  by  the 
same.  B. 

The  Metropolitan  Fourth  Reader  (Edition  of  1865,  for  Canada). 
E.  M. 

Lixgards'  History  of  England  abridged,  for  the  use  of  schools. 
E.  M. 

French. 

Le  Devoir  du  Chrétien,  publié  par  les  Frères  des  Ecoles  Chré 
tiennes.  E. 

Histoire  Sainte  par  demandes  et  par  réponses,  suivie  d'un  abrégé 
de  la  vie  de  N.  S.  Jésus-Christ,  à  l'usage  de  la  jeunesse.  Québec,  1852, 
imprimée  chez  T.  Cary.  E. 

Histoire  Sainte  de  Drioux,  publiée  par  E.  Belin,  Paris.  E.  M. 

Histoire  de  France,  par  le  même.  E.  M. 

Histoire  d'Angleterre,  par  le  même.  E.  M. 

Précis  de  Mythologie,  par  le  même.  M. 

Histoire  Ancienne,  par  le  même.  M. 

Histoire  Ecclésiastique,  par  le  même.  M. 

Histoire  du  Moyen  Age,  par  le  même.  M. 

Histoire  Moderne,  par  le  même.  M. 


Pixnock's  Goldsmith's  Cathechism  of  the  History  of  England.  E. 
Pinnock's  improved  édition  of  Goldsmith's  History  of  England,  by 
W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D.  Montréal,  Lovell,  1859.  M.  A. 

Ereatum. — In  noticing  Mr.  Campbell's  Modem  Geography 
and  Atlas,  we  were  in  errer  in  supposing  that  the  maps  had  been 
prepared  in  New  York  ;  they  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Phillips 
&  Son,  of  Liverpool,  England,  a  well  known  firm. 


Distribution  of  Prizes  and  Diplomas  at  the 
Aormal  Scliools.  (i) 

The  distribution  of  honors  and  rewards  to  the  fcmale  teacher-pnpUs 
of  the  Laval  Normal  School  took  place  on  the  Ist  July,  the  Hou.  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  the  chair.  Among  those  who  had 
assembled  to  witness  the  interesting  ceremony  were  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Langevin,  Solicitor  General,  East,  Rev.  Mr.  Cazeau,  G.  V.,  Messrs. 
Bardy  and  Juneau,  Inspectors  of  Schools,  several  members  of  the 
clergy  and  many  gentlemen  who  take  an  interest  in  the  advancement 
of  Education. 

The  examination  in  geography,  the  History  of  England,  mythology, 
and  composition,  though  but  partial,  was  sufficient  to  show  how  severe 
were  the  tests  to  which  the  pupils  are  put  before  they  can  obtain  the 
diploma.  The  maps  and  the  historical  and  genealogical  charts  exhi- 
bited,  and  aiso  drawn  on  the  blackboard  during  the  examination, 
attested  the  skill  of  the  scholai-s,  as  did  also  the  pastel  and  chalk 
urawings  which  graced  the  walls  of  the  hall  ;  while  the  wonderful 
proficiency  attained  in  the  art  of  letter  writing  fairly  took  the  audi- 
tory  by  surprise.  Thèse  exercises  were  diversified  with  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  and  the  recitation  of  poetry,  in  which  difficult  art 
Miss  Picard,  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  Chief  of  Lorette,  and  the 
Misses  Roy  and  Croteau  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  Throughout 
the  examination  the  pupils  maintained  an  excellent  bearing,  and  com- 
biued  with  an  unaffected  manner  and  faultless  pronunciation,  great 
tact  and  ability.     Miss  Gosselin  pronounced  the  valedictory  address. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  said,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
that  the  différent  authorities  concurring  in  the  maintenance  and  direc- 
tion of  the  school  should  be  thankful  for  the  spécial  blessings  with 
which  their  efforts  had  been  rewarded. 

In  the  seven  years  during  which  the  school  had  been  open  he  had 
not,  he  said,  received  a  complaint  against  any  of  the  teachers  who 
had  been  trained  in  it  and  who  were  now  dispersed  over  the  country  ; 
and  this  was  the  more  remarkable,  added  he,  because  a  disposition 
to  find  fault  with  teachers  existed  in  many  localities. 

After  a  few  closing  remarks  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cazeau,  G.  V.,  the 
national  anthem  was  sung,  and  the  ceremony  ended.  The  number  of 
diplomas  granted  was,  for  model  schools  6,  forelementary  schools  12. 

The  examination  of  the  maie  teacher  pupils  took  place  on  the  3rd, 
at  the  Normal  School,  when  the  SoUcitor  General,  the  Mayor  of  Que- 
bec  and  many  of  the  citizens  were  présent. 

After  an  address  by  Professor  Thibault,  which  formed  a  prominent 
f  eature  in  the  proceedings,  the  pupils  were  examined  in  French  gram- 
mar,  natural  philosophy  (with  experiments),  recitations  in  English  and 
French,  singing,  and  composition.  Mr.  Jacob  Gagné  delivered  a 
valedictory  address,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Education  tendered  to 
the  graduâtes  the  customary  advice  and  recommendations.  The  num- 
ber of  diplomas  awarded  was,  for  model  schools  7,  and  for  elementary 
schools  3. 

The  session  at  the  Jacques-Cartier  Normal  School  did  not  close 
imtil  the  ITth  July,  when  the  prizes  and  honors  were  awarded  in 
présence  of  R«v.  Mr.  Dowd  and  C.  S.  Cherrier  Bsq.,  members  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  A.  A.  Dorion,  M.  P.  P.,  Rev. 
Mr.  Villeneuve,  Rev.  Mr.  Dagenais,  Superior  of  the  Collège  of  St. 
Thérèse,  Rev.  Mr.  Lamarche,  and  a  large  and  highly  respectable 
auditory. 

Professor  Delaney  having  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  lecture. on 
compaied  philology  and  the  origin  of  language,  the  distribution  of 
prizes  awarded  to  the  pupils  of  the  annexed  model  school  then  took 
place.  The  exercises  were  enlivened  by  several  musical  performances 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Brauneis.  The  number  of  diplomas 
awarded  was,  for  académies  5,  model  schools  8,  and  for  elementary 
schools  4. 

(1)  For  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  McGill  Normal  School, 
see  our  last. 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


The  Hon.  Superintendent  delivered  a  short  address  and  was  fol- 
lowed  by  Mr.  Cherrier,  who  ably  sketched  the  measures  whioh  were 
still  wanting  to  complète  our  System  of  elementary  éducation,  insisting 
particularly  on  the  urgent  necessity  of  protecting  teachers  efFectually 
against  the  too  fréquent  changes  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and 
also  against  réductions  in  their  salaries.  He  strongly  urged  upon  his 
hearers  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  depository  for  books,  maps  and 
other  objects  required  in  the  schools,  as  had  been  done  in  Upper 
Canada.  The  depository  for  parish  libraries,  said  the  speaker,  had 
greatly  aided  in  making  the  progress  of  éducation  certain  in  the  other 
section  of  the  Province,  while  in  Lower  Canada  a  great  part  of  the 
money  and  administrative  labor  expended  on  our  System  of  public 
instruction  failed  in  securing  the  desired  object  through  the  waut  of 
means  to  develop  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  school.  Mr.  Cherrier 
then  congratulated  those  interested  in  the  Normal  Schools  on  the  zeal 
which  had  been  displayed  by  the  Principals  of  thcse  institutions,  Rev. 
Mr.  Verreau  and  Rev.  Mr.  Langevin,  who  had  successfuUy  performcd 
a  work  of  inconceivable  difficulty  and  one  requiring  unremitting  labor. 
He  alluded,  in  conclusion,  to  the  excellent  treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Teaching,  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Langevin  ;  and  recoramended  it 
not  only  to  teachers,  but  also  to  parents  and  guardians  and  every  one 
who  took  an  interest  in  éducation.  Mr.  Cherrier  was  frequently 
applauded  during  his  remarks,  which  were  very  apposite  and  eminently 
practical. 


Coiivocalioii  of  tlie  Laval  Uuiverslty  and  Extaibl- 

tions  at  tlie  Collèges  and  other  Institutions 

otJLearnIng  lu  LiOtrer-Canada.  (ij 

The  convocation  of  the  Laval  University  and  the  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  Seminary  of  Québec  took  place  on  the  lOth 
July,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  University.  A  numerous  and  sélect 
auditory  had  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Méthot,  Senior  Professer  in  Arts,  pronounoed  an  oration  eulogizing 
the  merits  of  his  predecessor,  the  late  Rev.  Abbé  Ferland,  Professer  of 
History,  aud  Mr.  Langis,  a  graduate,  delivered  a  valedictory  address. 
The  degrees  of  Licentiate  and  M.  D.  were  sucoessively  conferred  on 
Mr.  Hébert,  this  being  the  first  time,  we  believe,  that  the  last  has 
been  awarded  on  examination  at  this  University,  ail  its  doctors  having 
received  their  degrees  honoi-is  causa. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Montréal  Collège,  the  oldest  in  the  country 
after  the  Seminary  of  Québec,  took  place  on  the  4th  of  July.  A  crowd 
of  spectators  thronged  the  hall  of  the  muséum,  which  had  been  hand- 
somely  decorated  for  the  occasion.  As  usual  the  programme  con- 
sisted  of  recitations,  dialogues,  music,  experiments  in  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  a  valedictory — spoken  by  Mr.  Deschamps. 
The  superior  of  the  St.  Sulpicians,  who  presided,  closed  the  exercises 
with  an  address,  remarkable  alike  for  its  éloquence  and  the  sage 
counsels  which  it  inculcated. 

At  the  collège  of  Ste  Thérèse,  the  examination  was  conduoted  in 
the  présence  of  a  large  assembly,  among  whom  were  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Uumouchel,  Dr.  Meilleur,  late  Superintendent  of  Education,  many 
clergymen  and  several  members  of  Parliament.  After  the  exercises, 
the  Principal  announced,  in  the  course  of  the  closing  addi-ess,  that  a 
commercial  course,  entirely  distinct  from  the  classics,  would  be 
opened  next  year. 

Three  very  interesting  exhibitions  were  given  under  the  auspices  of 
St.  Mary's  Collège,  Montréal,  at  which  debates,  theatricals,  music  and 
the  usual  distribution  of  honors  and  rewards  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  invited  guèsts. 

The  exhibition  at  the  collège  of  St.  Hyacinthe  was  held  on  the  11  th 
July.  Hon.  Judge  Sicotte,  the  Superintendent  of  Education  and 
many  members  of  the  clergy,  were  présent.  After  the  exercises  had 
been  gone  through  and  the  prizes  awarded,  the  Principal,  Rev.  Mr. 
Raymond,  G.  V.,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Chauveau  delivered  short  addresses. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  latter,  referring  to  the  portraits  of 
the  founder  and  of  several  beneiactors  of  the  collège,  among  which 
was  that  of  Lord  Elgin,  said  that  it  was  a  noble  thing  thus  to  foster 
gratitude  and  he  hoped  the  feeling  implanted  in  the  breasts  of 
the  pvipils  would  be  acted  upon  through  life,  and  that  it  would  be  to 
theni  a  powerful  motive.  Speakiug  of  Lord  Elgin,  he  added  that 
when  that  excellent  governor  returned  from  a  visit  to  this  collège,  he 
had  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  existence  of  so  fine  and  so  complète 
an  institution  near  Montréal,  where  there  were  so  many  of  importance. 

The  collège  grounds  hâve  recently  been  improved  and  embellished, 
and  now  offer  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  The  library,  muséum  and 
laboratory  hâve  also  received  considérable  additions. 

(1)  For  the  McGill  and  Bishop's  Collège  Universitiea,  see  our  last. 


The  closing  of  the  collège  of  l'Assomption  for  vacation  wituessed 
a  touching  ceremony,  the  occasion  being  the  death  of  the  founder, 
Rev.  Mr.  Labelle,  which  had  occurred  during  the  session. 

Very  successful  exhibitions  were  also  held  at  the  collèges  ofNicolet, 
Three  Rivers,  Ste  Anne-la-Pocatière,  Terrebonne,  St.  Michel,  Joliette, 
&c.,  the  public  manifesting  more  interest  than  ever  in  thèse  annual 
displays  of  académie  skill. 

The  ladies'  schools  directed  by  the  varions  religions  orders,  held 
their  usual  e.xaminations,  which  were  very  brilliant  and  satisfactory. 
At  the  oldest  of  thèse  institutions,  in  Québec,  the  prizes  were  presented 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cazeau,  G.  V.,  who  presided.  Among  the  auditory, 
which  was  numerous  and  seleot,  were  the  Consul  General  of  France 
and  many  dignitaries  and  civil  functionaries.  The  valedictory  address 
was  spoken  by  Miss  Stuart.  The  ladies'  boarding-school  of  Notre- 
Dame-des-Anges,  conducted  by  the  Augustine  Nuns  of  the  General 
Hospital,  near  Québec,  had  a  very  successful  exhibition  which,  besides 
an  interesting  examination  on  the  history  of  the  couvent,  (also  one 
ofthe  oldest  institutions  in  the  country)  included  exercises  in  literature, 
botany,  ancient  history,  astronomy  and  music.  Miss  Gaudry  delivered 
the  valedictory  address. 

The  varions  boarding-schools  of  the  Ladies  of  the  CongTegaiion  at 
Montréal,  Québec,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  also  held  their 
customary  examinations.  Of  thèse  institutions  there  are  at  Montréal 
the  large  boarding-school  known  as  Vilia-Maria,  that  of  Mont  Ste. 
Marie ,  a  half  boarding-school ,  and  the  day-school  or  St.  Denis 
Academy.  At  Villa-Maria  the  examination  was  presided  over  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Lenoir,  Principal  of  the  Montréal  Collège,  and  attended  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Hon.  Messrs.  Alleyn  and  Dorion,  and  a 
great  number  of  distinguished  persons  from  ail  parts  of  the  country 
and  from  the  United  States.  Misses  Eliza  Chauveau,  Dorion,  Mc- 
Dougall,  Nellis,  Kimber,  Walsh  and  ConnoUy  were  awarded  gold 
medala.  The  drawings,  paintings,  needlework,  embroidery,  rug-work, 
pastry  and  spécimens  of  cuhnary  art  were  much  admired.  iThe  valedict- 
ory was  pronounced  by  Miss  Dorion. 

Reports  of  the  examinations  at  the  boarding-schools  of  the  Sistera 
ofSt.  Ann,  Lachine,  ofthe  Sisters  of  Jésus  and  Mary,  Point  Levis,  and 
at  a  host  of  other  schools  of  the  same  class  in  ail  parts  of  this  section 
of  the  Province,  hâve  for  some  time  past  teemed  in  the  press.  We 
hâve  not  space,  however,  further  to  particularize  thèse  interesting 
proceedings,  aud  can  only  mention  one  or  two  institutions  which 
présent  new  features  of  interest  ;  the  first  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Clerks  of  St.  Viator,  at  Coteau  St.  Louis,  and  is  a  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ;  the  second,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  is  an 
institution  for  the  blind.  The  exercises  in  grammar,  geography, 
arithmetic,  &c.,  showed  how  successful  had  been  the  endeavors  to  im- 
part instruction  to  thèse  unfortunates,  notwithstanding  the  formidable 
obstacles  to  be  surmounted. 

The  schools  of  the  Brothers,  at  Montréal,  Québec  and  Three  Rivers, 
held  their  usual  examinations,  at  which,  in  the  first  mentioned  city, 
the  bands  formed  by  the  pupils  discoursed  enlivening  music. 

The  examination  at  the  large  school  recently  erected  in  Griffintown 
by  the  Seminary  of  Montréal,  was  well  attended.  Rev.  M.  Granet, 
Superior  of  the  Seminary  (who  presided),  the  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, Mr.  O'Dougherty  and  Rev  Mr.  O'Brien  delivered  addresses. 
The  French  classes  were  examined  at  the  Cabiiiei  de  Lecture  Paroissial, 
at  St.  James  School,  and  at  the  large  school  in  St.  Mary's  Suburb, 
Rev.  Messrs.  Granet  and  Truteau,  the  Hou.  the  Superintendent  of 
Education,  Dr.  Meilleur  and  Messrs.  Cherrier  and  Rodier  being  among 
those  who  delivered  addresses.  Thèse  schools  afFord  instruction 
to  nearly  4000  children  in  Montréal,  and  are  almost  exclusively 
supported  by  the  Seminary  of  this  city. 


Twenty-fifth  Meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  in 
connection  with  Laval  Normal  School. 

The  first  sitting  of  this  Convention  was  held  on  the  26th  May,  1SG5. 
After  some  preliminary  proceedings  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Juneau, 
Inspecter  of  Schools,  read  a  paper  on  Education,  and  Mr.  N.  Thibault 
a  paper  on  the  History  of  Geography. 

The  second  and  last  sitting  was  held  on  the  following  day,  attended 
by  Rev.  J.  Langevin,  Priest,  Principal  ;  Messrs.  P.  M.  Bardy  and  F. 
E.  Juneau,  School  Inspectors  ;  Messrs.  N.  Thibault,  F.  X.  Toussaint, 
J.  B.  Cloutier,  N.  Laçasse,  D.  J.  L.  Lafrance,  Jos.  Létourneau,  C. 
Dion,  D.  McSweeney,  J.  B.  Dugal,  Ed.  Carrier,  J.  Lapoiute,  M.  Ahern, 
C.  Gagné,  C.  Bouchard,  Frs.  Ferland,  P.  Girou.x,  Frs.  Parent,  M. 
Ryan,  G.  Gawin,  H.  Huot,  Ls.  Lefebvre,  Ths.  Tremblay,  S.  Côté,  N. 
Mercier,  E.  St.  Hilaire,  G.  Labonté,  F.  Fortin,  Frs.  Page,  H.  Rous- 
seau, F.  X.  Gilbert,  P.  Drolet,  Chs.  Huot,  X.  Gravel,  and  the  teacher- 
pupils  of  the  Normal  School. 

A  discussion  took  place  touching  the  Couucil  and  the  Department 
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of  Public  Instruction,  the  inspection  of  schools,  the  Savings  Fund,  and 
teachers'  salaries,  resultiug  in  the  adoption  of  a  séries  of  resolu- 
tions, in  wliicli  it  is  declared  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  association,  it 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  normal  schools,  the  school  inspectors 
and  the  teachers  be  represented  in  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction; 
and  that  teachers  be,  as  far  as  possible,  appointed  to  the  several  places 
in  the  Education  Office,  so  as  to  make  of  thèse  so  many  objects  of 
émulation  calculated  to  retain  teachers  in  their  callings  ;  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  be  requested  to  recommend  only  teachers 
having  several  years'  expérience  for  appointment  as  school  inspectors  ; 
that  the  inspectors  in  their  officiai  reports  indicate  the  methods 
of  instruction  employed  by  each  teacher  ;  that  the  inspectors  meet  at 
least  once  a  year  so  as  to  haye  an  opportuaity  of  adopting  uniform 
methods  of  iustraction  and  of  making  them  accord  with  the  methods 
recommended  and  followed  in  the  normal  schools  ;  that  tliis  associa- 
tion renew  its  pétition  to  the  Législature  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
that  the  annual  appropriation  made  in  favor  of  the  Savings  Fund  be 
doubled,  so  that  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  law  may  be  secured 
to  the  superaunuated,  infirm  or  incapacitated  teachers  ;  that  in  order 
to  ensure  regularity  in  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  this  association 
shall  call  the  attention  of  inspectors  to  the  importance  of  seeing  that 
the  accounts  of  Secretary-Treasurers  be  examined  in  détail  ;  that  a 
clause  be  added  to  the  law  fixiug  the  time  for  vacation  from  the  Ist 
of  August  to  the  15th  of  Sejitember  ;  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for 
the  school  commissionere  to  delay  their  contracta  with  fresh  teachers 
beyond  the  usual  -time  allowed  for  vacation  without  liability  to  pay 
the  latter  from  the  Ist  of  July  preceding. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  theu  tendered  to  Messrs.  Bardy  and  Juneau 
for  having,  agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  association,  transmitted  to 
its  Secretary,  lists  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  districts  assigned 
to  the  above  named  inspectors. 

The  Rev.  Principal  Langevin  and  Messrs.  P.  M.  Bardy,  N.  Laçasse 
and  J.  B.  Cloutier  promised  to  prépare  papers  or  lectures  for  next 
meeting. 

Teaching  Geograpliy  was  the  subject  selected  by  the  Principal  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  last  Friday  in  August, 


Notices  orBooksi  a:  d  Récent  Publications. 

Lemoixe. —  Maple  Leaves.     Third  séries.     Canadiau  History  and 
Québec  Scenery  ;  By  J.  M.  LeMoine,  Esq.  137  p.  Québec,   1865.- 
Hunter,  Rose  &  Co. 

The  gifted  author  of  Les  Oiseaux  du  Canada  is  pushing  on  with 
commendable  zeal  and  industry  an  undertaking  that,  as  its  chief 
object  seems  to  make  the  English  population  better  acquainted  with 
our  early  history,  deserves  our  good  wishes.  The  third  séries  is 
illustrated  by  no  less  than  19  photographie  views  by  Livernois,  of  the 
delightful  country  seats  around  Québec,  by  two  plans  of  the  siège  of 
Québec  copied  from  the  very  rare  work  of  Jeffries,  and  by  a  plan  of 
Crâne  Island  and  the  adjacent  baitures. 

The  Maple  Leaves  ought  to  be  found  on  the  drawing  room  table  of 
every  amateur  of  Canadian  history  and  literature.  We  copy  an  article 
on  Mr.  de  La  Corne  which  will  well  repay  perusal. 

Atkisson. — Classical  and  Scientific  Studies,  and  the  great  Schools 
of  England;  By  W.  P.  Atkiuson.  117  p,  8o.  Cambridge. — Sever  and 
Francis.  1865. 

This  is  a  lecture  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  a  pungent  analysii 
of  a  startling  Report  published  iu  England  on  the  great  schools  ol 
Eton,  Rugby,  Winchester  and  others  serving  as  preparatory  schools  to 
the  Universities.  Physical  science,  according  to  that  report,  is  alto- 
gether  and  avowedly  ignored  in  thèse  schools  ;  the  teaching  of  the 
modem  languages  is  but  a  sham  ;  the  English  language  is  but  indir- 
ectly  improved,  and  while  everything  seems  subordinate  to  Latin, 
Greek  and  mathematics,  the  latter  are  but  inefficiently  mastered  by 
the  pupils,  very  few  of  whom  besides  turn  out  to  be  iirst-rate  Greek 
or  Latin  scholars.  By  the  epigraph  :  Mufato  nomine  de  te  fabula 
narratur,  one  can  see  what  the  author  is  driving  at. 

He  maintains  that  the  friends  of  scientific  culture  hâve  left  an  undue 
advantage  to  their  opponents  by  allowing  thèse  the  fuU  benefit  of  the 
maxim  that  the  object  of  éducation  must  be  the  traiuing  of  the  mind  ; 
while  they  might  hâve  shown  that  the  mind  could  be  trained  just  as 
well  by  the  study  of  science  as  by  that  of  the  dead  languages.  Although 
the  author  does  not  show  himself  free  from  religions  and  national 
préjudices,  he  seems  to  be  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  and  he  handles 
bis  subject  with  no  inconsiderable  ability  and  vigour  of  style. 


Sadlier. —  Catholic  Anecdotes — from  the  French,  by  Mrs.  E.  Sad- 
ier.  23G  p.  in-18o.  New- York.— D.  &  J.  Sadlier. 

This  compilation  of  historical  and  religions  anecdotes  from  the  most 
popular  French  books  on  the  subject,  is  made  with  Mrs.  Sadlier's 
usual  talent  and  industry.  It  is  so  made  as  to  follow  the  Apostles' 
creed,  the  anecdotes  being  methodically  classed  uuder  the  headings 
of  each  article  successivcly. 

Dawsox.— St.  Vincent  of  Paul.— A  lecture  delivered  by  the  lîev. 
^n.  McD.  Dawson  before  the  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  Society  of  the 
Cathedral  Parish  of  Ottawa. 

The  subject  is  of  vast  interest  to  raen  of  ail  religious  dénominations 
as  well  as  to  mère  philanthropists.  It  is  treated  with  the  author's  well 
known  talent. 

Queen's  University  and  Collège,  Kingston.  Calendar;  session  1865- 
66,  and  examination  papers,  186-1-65. 

It  appears  by  the  announcements  contained  in  this  pamphlet,  that 
the  University,  besides  the  usual  course,  bas  a  department  of  civil 
engineering  and  surveying.  The  additions  to  the  Library  during  the 
year  by  donations  amount  to  over  1000  volumes,  of  which  480  were 
obtained  by  bequest  from  the  late  Princip  il  Leitch  and  310  from  the 
late  Mrs.  McGill  of  Montréal. 

Annuaire  de  V  Université  Laval  pour  l'année  académique  1865-66. 
Côté  et  Cie.,  Québec. — 44-xvi. 

It  appears  by  the  Calendar  that  the  nuinber  of  pupils  during  the 
year  1864-65  were  :  in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  26;  iu  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine,  41  ;  in  the  Collège  or  reiii  Séminaire  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
394  ;  in  the  Grand  Séminaire  or  School  of  Theology,  40  ;  in  ail  511. 
To  thèse  are  to  be  added  180  pupils  in  the  Collège  of  Notre-Dame  de 
Lévis,  which  is  now  under  the  management  of  the  University.  There 
are  besides  other  collèges  affiliated. 


Calendar  of  the  McGill  University,  s 


1865-66. — Examination 


papers  for  1864-65 

This  Calendar  is  the  same  as  usual.  Morrin  and  St.  Francis  Col- 
lèges are  affiliated  in  so  far  as  degrees  in  Arts  are  coucerned.  The 
Faculty  of  Law  of  Morrin  Collège  bas  also  bccn  recognised  by  the 
University. 

Fraser. — Extract  from  a  Manuscript  Journal  relatiug  to  the  Siège  of 
Québec  in  1759,  keptby  Colonel  Malcolm  Fraser.  37  p.  Québec, 
1865. — Mercury  office. 

Col.  M.  Fraser  died  in  1815,  at  the  âge  of  82.  The  original  of  this 
manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  late  Hou.  J.  M. 
Fraser,  who  allowed  a  copy  to  be  made  from  it  for  the  use  of  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Québec,  under  whose  auspices  it  is 
now  published.  We  understand  the  édition  is  very  limited  and  would 
therefore  advise  amateurs  to  procure  a  copy  as  soon  as  possible. 

Casgrain. —  Un  Conteinporain—A.  E.  Aubry,  par  l'Abbé  H.  R. 
Casgrain.  104  p.  in-18o.  Québec— Desbarats. 

Dr.  Aubry,  who  bas  been  during  nearly  ten  years  a  Professor  of 
Roman  Law  in  the  Laval  University,  and  during  four  years,  editor  of 
the  Courrier  du  Canada,  left  for  Europe  on  the  24th  June  last.  An 
address,  signed  by  the  authorities  of  the  University,  the  clergy  and 
numerous  friends,  was  presented  to  him,  and  Mr.  Casgrain  bas  just 
published  a  short  notice  of  his  career,  accompanied  by  a  good  carte  de 
visite  and  an  autograph,  the  whole  in  the  best  Parisian  style.  Mr. 
Aubry  is  a  self-made  man;  he  was  born  in  July  1819  at  Tuffé, 
département  de  la  Sarthe,  and  was  the  twelfth  child  of  an  old  soldier 
who  had  served  in  the  wars  of  the  Republic.  How  Mr.  Aubry  acquired 
some  knowledge,  how  he  came  to  Paris  with  one  franc  in  his  pocket 
and  worked  bis  way  through  life,  is  a  most  amusing  and  instructive 
story,  and  another  example  of  what  industry,  persévérance  and  good 
conduct  will  achieve  under  adverse  circumstances. 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Québec) 
session  1864-65.  New  séries,  part  3rd,  8vo.,  156  p.  Québec. — Hunter, 
Rose  &  Co. 

De  omnibus  rébus  etquibusdam  aliis,  or  perhaps  more  appropriately 
J\'i!/  Immani  alienum  à  meputo,  ought  to  be  the  motto  of  the  Québec 
Literary  and  Historical  Society.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
greater  variety  of  subjects  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  and  the  preceding 
numbers. 

We  bave  hère  "  Coleoptera  "  and  "  Military  drill,"  the  Sleswig- 
Holstein  ciuestion  "  and  "  the  lost  Island  of  Atlantis,''  "  the  Ancient 
Scandinavians''  and  "  Copper  mining  in  Canada  East,"'  besides  two 
papers  on  magnetic  Declination  in  Canada  East,  and  an  opening  address 
by  the  Président,  John  Laugton,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  who  bas  selected  educa- 
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tion  for  his  subject.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  also  a  disquisition 
on  two  mummies  from  Thebes.  What  next  ?  In  his  essay,  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  treated  the  same  question  as  to  the  relative  advantage  of  classical 
or  scieutific  studies  in  the  training  of  the  mind,  that  we  hâve  alluded 
to  above  in  noticing  Mr.  Atkinson's  lecture.  We  shall  give  extracts 
in  our  next. 

T.WLOK. — Portraits  of  British  Canadians. — The  second  and  third 
parts  of  this  work  contain  biographies  and  photographs  of  Sir  Fenwick 
Williams,  the  late  Sir  Etienne  Taché,  the  late  George  MofFatt  and  Wm. 
Morris,  the  late  Jean  Jacques  Lartigue,  first  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Montréal, 
Rev.  Dr.  Mathieson,  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Cartier,  Sanfield  McDonald  and 
Ferrier,  and  Principal  Dawson. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  classification  or  System  in  the  publication. 
The  dead  and  the  living,  the  native  and  theEuropean,  the  soldier  and 
the  priest,  are  launched  pêle-mêle  on  the  highway  to  posterity. 
Although  détective  in  some  respects,  this  mode  is  not  by  auy  means 
unattractive  ;  the  style  —  of  which  we  gave  a  spécimen  in  our  last 
number  —  continues  élégant  and  pleasing,  perhaps  sometimes  a  shade 
too  recherché. 


MONTHLY    SUMMARY 


NECBOLOGICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

Sir  Etienne  Paschal  Taché,  the  late  Premier,  was  born  at  St.  Thomas 

on  the  5th  Sept«mber,  1795.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1 
he  entered  the  5th  Battalion  of  embodied  militia  as  ensign,  and  was  i 
afterwards  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Chasseurs  Canadiens.  He  was 
présent  with  this  corps  at  several  engagements,  at  one  of  which — the 
battle  of  Plattsburg — his  company  lost  eighteen  men.  While  the  war  still 
continued,  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  surgery  in  the 
camps,  aud  on  the  return  of  peace  he  adopted  medicine  as  his  profes; 
and  settled  at  St.  Thomas,  where  he  married  Mlle  Sophie  Morency  and  had 
fifteen  children,  of  whom  six  only  survive.  In  183Ï,  being  a  partizan  of 
Mr.  Papineau,  he  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  insurrection  which 
then  took  place,  but  although  his  domicile  was  searched,  no  proofs  were 
found  against  him.  Immedlately  after  the  union  of  the  Canadas, 
Taché  was  elected  a  représentative  for  the  County  of  l'Islet,  and  from  that 
time  until  he  accepted  the  office  of  Deputy  Adjutant  General  of  Militia  in 
1846,  he  acted  with  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine  party.  In  Parliament  he 
advocated  municipal  government  and  public  instruction,  incurring  without 
hésitation  a  certain  degree  of  unpopularity  in  his  county,  where  he  had  to 
struggle  against  those  who  were  opposed  to  ail  local  taxation.  He  held 
the  office  of  Deputy  Adjutant  General  of  Militia  until  1848,  wheu  he 
resigned  it  to  join  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  Cabinet  as  Commissiouer  of 
Public  Works,  taking  his  seat  in  the  Législative  Council  at  the  same  time. 
He  also  formed  part  of  the  Hincks-Morin  and  of  the  MacNab-Morin 
Ministry.  On  the  résignation  of  Mr.  Morin  in  1855,  it  was  to  Mr.  Taché 
that  the  task  of  forming  the  Lower  Canadiau  section  of  the  new  Ministry 
was  confided.  In  the  foUowing  year.  Sir  AUan  MacNab  having  retired,  he 
formed  the  Taché-McDonald  Cabinet.  In  the  autumn  of  1857,  he  withdrew, 
bat  gave  his  support  to  the  McDonald-Cartier  Administration.  In  1858,  he 
was  called  to  England  and  received  the  order  of  knighthood  ;  in  1860,  he 
was  made  a  Colonel  in  the  army  and  appointed  Aide-de-camp  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty  ;  he  was  elected  Président  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and,  in 
1862,  received  the  order  of  St.  Gregory  from  the  Sovereign  Pontilf  ;  at  the 
time  of  the  "  Trent  afifair  "  he  was  appomted  on  the  commission  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preparing  a  bill  forthe  reorganisationof  the  mUitia.  During 
tlie  crisis  which  raarked  the  fall  of  the  Sanfield  McDonald-Dorion  Ministry  in 
1 864,  Sir  Etienne  Taché  was  applied  to  by  both  parties,  but  having  refused 
to  enter  into  a  coalition  with  the  Lower  Canadiau  opposition,  he  consented 
to  form,  with  the  conservatives,  the  second  Taché-McDonald  Ministry,  in 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  Receiver  General  and  Minister  of  Militia. 
He  presided  at  the  Convention  for  the  confédération  of  the  Provinces  held 
in  1864. 

Sir  Etienne  Taché  was  undeniably  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune. 
But  partially  educated  in  his  youth,  it  is  to  his  natural  abilities  and  studious 
habits,  to  his  energy  and  the  happy  combination  of  rare  qualities  in  his 
character,  that  he  was  indebted  for  success.  In  the  Législative  Council, 
where  he  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  explaining  and  defending  the 
measures  of  the  Government,  he  was  often  called  upon  to  speak  in  a 
language  which  was  not  his  own,  and  in  this  difficult  position,  though 
unable  to  display  his  oratorical  powers,  he  always  acquitted  himself  of  his 
task  with  success. 

He  died  at  the  âge  of  seventy,  and  leaves  two  sons  and  several  daugh- 
ters.  A  lecture  on  Physical  Education,  from  his  pen,  will  shortly  be 
reprinted  in  the  Journal  de  l'IiMrucUon  Publique. 


— It  is  with  pain  that  we  bave  to  record  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Morm,  which  occurred on  the  27th  July,  atSt.  Adèle,  county  of  Terrebonne. 

Augustin  Norbert  Morin  was  born  on  the  12th  October,  1803,  at  St. 
Michel  de  Bellechasse,  and  had  therefore  attained  his  62ud  year  when  he 
died.  Born  of  an  honest  and  pions  family  who  cultivated  the  soil,  he  gave 
at  an  early  âge,  unmistakable  signs  of  talent  and  of  a  happy  disposition. 

Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  Seminary  of  Québec,  where  he  won 
many  honors,  he  hesitated  for  a  time  between  the  church  and  the  bar,  but 
finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  He  studied  law  under  the  late  Hon. 
D.  B.  Viger,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1828.  Three  years  before,  he 
l  published  a  Leiler  in  pamphlet  form  addressed  to  Mr.  Justice  Bowen 
and  defending  the  use  of  the  French  language  in  the  courts  of  Justice.  He 
also  founded  the  Minerve  newspaper  about  this  time,  and  was  its  first  éditer. 
In  1830  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Belle- 
chasse.  Four  years  later,  he,  together  with  the  Hon.  L.  J.  Papineau,  draf- 
ted  the  manifest  known  as  the  92  Resolutions,  and  was  delegated  to 
England  with  an  address  founded  thereon  and  exposing  the  grievances  of 
Lower  Canada.  His  mission  failed,  however,  and  he  returned  to  Canada 
with  Mr.  Viger,  determined  upon  résistance.  A  schism  having  taken  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  libéral  party  in  1836,  Mr.  Morin  went  to  Québec  to 
marshal  those  who  still  adhered  to  Mr.  Papineau.  In  the  following  year, 
on  the  dispersion  of  the  insurgents,  he  was  forced  to  fly,  but  after  remain- 
ing  in  concealment  a  few  months  he  delîvered  himself  up  and  demanded  a 
trial,  which  request  it  was  not,  however,  thought  necessary  to  grant,  and 
subsequently  having  been  set  at  liberty,  he  was  among  the  first  représenta- 
tives returned  to  Parliament  after  the  Union.  He  was  soon  afterwards  made 
a  Judge  of  the  Ch-cuit  Court,  but  resigned  this  office  in  the  following  year 
to  enter  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine  Cabinet  as  Commissiouer  of  Crown  Lands. 
In  the  élections  which  foUowed  the  résignation  of  that  Ministry,  he  had 
the  honor  of  being  returned  smiultaneously  for  two  counties,  and  on  the 
opening  of  Parliament  in  1841  was  the  opposition  candidate  for  the  Speak- 
ership  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  Resisting  every  offer  that  was  made 
to  detach  him  from  his  party,  he  steadUy  declined  to  essay  the  formation 
of  a  coalition.  On  the  success  of  Messrs.  Lafontaine  and  Baldwin  in 
1848,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Législative  Assembly,  which  position 
he  held  up  to  1851,  when  the  Hinks-Morin  Mmistry  came  into  existence. 
In  this  cabinet  Mr.  Morin  was,  at  first,  Provincial  Secretary  and  after- 
wards Commissiouer  of  Crown  Lands.  Having,  in  1854,  lost  his  élection 
in  Terrebonne,  he  was  immediately  returned  for  the  County  of  Chicoutimi, 
but  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  formed  part  was  soon  compelled  to  resign, 
having  encountered  two  adverse  votes.  In  forming  a  new  ministry  Sir 
AUan  MacNab  at  once  applied  to  Mr.  Morin,  who  acceding  to  his  request, 
became  a  member  of  the  coalition, — a  position  he  resigned  in  the  month  of 
January  foUowuig,  to  accept  of  a  Judgeship  in  the  Superior  Court.  Four 
years  later  he  was  appointed  on  the  commission  for  the  codification  of  the 
laws, — a  great  work,  presenting  formidable  difficulties  and  involving 
immense  labor,  which  he  lived  to  see  completed. 

—  The  late  Hon.  Georges  René  Saveuse  de  Beaujeu,  whose  funeral  took 
place  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  the  late  Premier,  was  born  in  1810.  The 
death  of  the  late  Count  de  Beaujeu  a  few  years  ago  in  France  had  left 
him  heir  to  the  title.  Mr.  de  Beaujeu  was  appointed  Législative  Coun- 
cillor  in  1848.  Well  read  in  Canadiau  history,  he  had  long  been  engaged 
in  making  researches  into  historical  and  genealogical  subjects,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Montréal, 
having  collected  a  great  number  of  valuable  Works  and  documents  bear- 
ing  on  American  history.  He  died  at  the  âge  of  55,  and  leaves  a  wife 
and  several  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 

—  Mrs.  Sigourney  is  dead.  She  died  at  10  o'clock  this  morning,  June 
10,  after  a  lingering  decay.  We  believe  there  was  no  particular  disease, 
aside  from  the  failiug  powers  of  old  âge.  She  grew  very  thin,  aud  wasted 
away.  Her  death,  like  her  life  and  character,  was  marked  by  a  quiet 
peace  and  a  elear  Christian  trust.  Lydia  Huntley  Sigom-ney  was  born  at 
Norwich  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1781,  and  was,  consequently,  in  her 
seventy-fourth  year.  During  the  quarter  of  a  centurj'  ending,  perhaps 
somewbere  about  1850,  her  name  was  more  widely  known  in  either  hémis- 
phère than  that  of  any  other  American  authoress.  Latterly  her  poetry 
bas  given  place  in  most  libraries  to  that  of  a  more  modem  and  varied 
Bchool,  though  it  will  never  be  wholly  superseded.  She  was  early  addicted 
to  verse  making,  possessed  a  tempérament  which,  while  it  never  marred 
her  Sound  and  solid  health,  was,  nevertheless,  keenly  susceptible  to  the 
varied  beauties  and  subtle  influences  of  nature.  She  removed  to  this  city 
in  1814,  where  she  opened  a  sélect  school  for  young  ladies,  and  where  her 
poetical  talent  and  many  lady-like  and  Christian  grâces  soon  attracted 
the  notice  and  engaged  the  personal  interest  of  the  late  Daniel  Wadsworth, 
a  gentleman  whose  artistic  and  literary  taste  was  fortunately  equalled  by 
his  pecuniary  means  ;  and  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  her  to  the 
public,  in  a  volume  of  "  Moral  Pièces  in  Prose  and  Verse."  In  1819  Miss 
Huntley  became  the  second  wife  of  Charles  Sigourney,  a  well-known 
merchant  of  this  city  ;  and  since  that  time  she,  while  engaged  in  the 
domestic  cares  of  rearing  a  family  of  children,  found  time  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  serions  literature  of  the  country,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
Her  published  works,  in  ail,  number  nearly  fifty  volumes.  Her  prose  is 
marked  by  vigor,  beauty,  and  good  sensé,  and,  like  her  poetry,  is  full  of 
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good  moral  preecpts.  Her  poctry  bclongs  to  a  past  scliool,  in  which  we 
look  for  such  names  as  those  of  Dr.  Beattie,  Hannah  Moore,  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
Dr.  Watts,  and  perhaps  we  may  add,  without  injustice,  the  more  eminent 
one  of  Goldsmitii.  Sbe  bas  been  called  tbe  '  Hemans  of  America,'  and  in 
some  respects  the  désignation  was  not  amiss  ;  ber  poetry  in  some  parti- 
culars  was  not  mucb  unlike  tliat  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  tbough  more  subtle,  and 
perhaps  less  Imaginative.  Some  of  her  poems  are  by  no  means  destitute 
of  imagination  ;  but  tbeir  main  characteristic  is  their  religions  and  pre- 
ceptive  spirit,  blended  with  the  évidences  of  the  influence  on  the  writcr  of 
natural  objects  and  beauties. — New  York  Paper. 

—  Mr.  Charles  Waterton,  the  Naturalist— or,  as  lie  was  more  familiarly 
called  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  he  passed  tbe  last  years  of 
bis  life,  Squire  Waterton— the  well-known  naturalist  and  traveller,  died  at 
his  résidence,  Walton  Hall,  near  Wakefield.  Although  he  had  reached  an 
advanced  âge— namely,  eigbty-three— yet  he  was  baie  and  vigorous  beyond 
the  commonlot  of  those  of  his  time  of  life.  Ou  the  day  before  he  died  he 
fell  from  a  rustic  bridge  spanning  a  small  stream.  Dr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Horsfall  were  called  in  to  bim.  Tbe  shock  which  the  System  had  sustained 
was  too  great  for  bim  to  rally  from.  The  Eev.  Canon  Brown,  before  the 
death,  administered  to  bim  the  last  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  it  is  understood  the  Pope  telegraphed  his  bénédiction.  Mr.  Edmund 
Waterton,  the  squire's  son,  was  in  Rome  with  the  Pope  wben  the  accident 
took  place.  The  instructions  which  the  departed  squire  left  behind  bim 
concerning  bis  burial  are  somewbat  remarkable.  A  mausoleum  for  the 
réception  of  his  body  bas  long  been  erected  near  the  top  end  of  the  lake. 
This  sepulchre  rests  beneath  tbe  overbanging  branches  of  two  vénérable 
oak  trees.  The  body  was  not  carried  to  the  tomb  by  land,  but  across  the 
lake  in  a  boat  :  tbe  mourners  following  in  the  wake  in  other  boats.  The 
squire  had  written  his  own  epitaph.  It  is  in  Latin.  The  translation  runs 
thus  :  —  "  Pray  for  the  soûl  of  Charles  Waterton,  born  June,  1782,  died 
18 — ,  wbose  wearied  bones  rest  hère." — Exchange  Paper. 
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—  At  the  sittings  of  the  Société  Historique  of  Montréal  held  on  the 
26th  and  31st  of  July,  Mr.  J.  U.  Beaudry  presented  a  collection  of  Parlia- 
mentary  documents,  several  letters  from  emigrants  in  the  colony  of  Kân- 
kakee,  a  "  Glance  at  the  Victoria  Bridge  and  the  Men  who  built  it.  "  and  a 
copy  ofthe  Census  of  1861.  He  also  submitted  a  Mémoire  sur  'quelques 
cours  de  droit,  and  read  some  genealogical  notices  by  the  late  Sir  Louis 
Lafontaine,  tbe  patron  of  tbe  society.  Rev.  Mr.  Verreau  communicated  a 
fragment  of  the  original  journal  kept  by  M.  St.  Luc  de  Lacorne  after  the 
wreck  of  tbe  French  vessel  l'Auguste.  The  rev.  gentleman  submitted  certain 
explanatory  notes,  which  are  to  accompany  the  publication  of  tbe  manu- 
scripts  of  Sanguinet  and  Badeaux  on  the  war  with  the  "  Buxo-nrinix  in 
1775,  now  in  the  press;  he  also  presented  l'Histoire  des  Petit' s  LVm'.x  ,/, 
Montréal.  Hon.  Mr.  Chauveau  presented  tbe  Journal  de  l'Instruri,,,,,  J  ■„/,/, - 
que  for  1864,  and  the  pamphlet  on  the  Indian  languages,  by  .Mr.  0.  S.,  iu 
answer  to  Mr.  E.  Renan.  Mr.  R.  Bellemare  presented,  on  behalf  of  Robert 
Forsyth  Esq.,  a  leaden  plate  found  under  the  foundation  walls  of  the  old 
Court  House  of  Montréal,  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  what  is  now  called 
Jacques  Cartier  Square.  Tbe  inscription  on  this  plate  indicates  the  years 
1622  and  1742  as  tbe  dates  at  which  the  Jesuits  settled  in  this  place. 
He  also  presented  documents  on  the  capture  of  Fort  Necessity,  the  impri- 
sonment  of  tbe  hostages,  Stobo  and  Vambraam,  and  tbeir  examination 
before  the  tribunals  of  Montréal.  Thèse  documents  contain  a  plan  of  Fort 
Duquesne. 

The  Président  having  announced  the  deatb  of  two  of  the  most  active 
and  zealous  members  of  tbe  society,  namely,  SU-  Etienne  Taché,  the  Pre- 
mier, and  tbe  Hon.  G.  R.  Saveuse,  Count  de  Beaujeu,  member  of  the  Légis- 
lative Council,  a  resolution  was  adopted  expressing  the  profound  regret 
felt  by  this  society  for  the  loss  of  thèse  distinguisbed  members,  and  of  its 
sensé  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  men  wbo  had  placed  at  the  service  of 
the  country  their  personal  knowledge  and  expérience,  as  also  the  nume- 
rous  and  important  documents  which  they  held  in  their  possession  ;  and 
furtber  requesting  the  secretary  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  resolution, 
together  with  an  address  of  condolence,  to  Lady  Taché  and  Mme  de 
Beaujeu. 

—  Tbere  is  to-day  a  sligbt  lull  in  tbe  criticism  on  the  "  History  of 
Julius  Cœsar."  Society  has  almost  exhausted  its  ideas  ou  the  préface,  and 
is  now  eagerly  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  work  itself.  The  following 
list  of  crowned  beads  who  bave,  like  Napoléon  IU,  also  appeared  before 
the  world  as  authors,  is  published  in  tbe  Paris  papers  :  Charlemagne  wrote 
a  book  against  the  doctrine  of  Félix  d'Urgel,  and  one  on  the  question  of 
the  %yorship  of  images  ;  tbe  Emperor  Frederick  II  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  hunting  ;  Maximilian  I  wrote  tbe  généalogies  of  several  illus- 
trions men  ;  Charles  V  wrote  a  treatise  on  art,  and  an  account  of  bis  reign  ; 
Chilperic  celebrated  tbe  dogma  of  the  Trinity  in  verse  ;  Alfred  the  Great 
composed  hymns  ;  Marguerito  d'Orléans,  Queen  of  Navarre,  wrote  the 
"  Marguerite  des  Marguerites  "  and  the  "  Contes  de  la  Reine  de  Navarre  j  " 
Queen  of  EUzbeth  of  England  translated  "  Sallust"  and  "  Sophocles  ;  " 


Mary  Stuart  read  at  Louvre  a  Latin  discoursc  of  her  own  composition,  and 
also  wrote  poetry  ;  Charles  IX,  wrote  a  poem  on  Hunting  ;  Marguerite  do 
Valois  left  behind  her  poems  and  memoirs  ;  Henrj'  IV  translated  "  Cœsar'g 
Commentaries  ;  "  a  portion  of  the  same  work  was  translated  and  published 
by  Louis  XIV  ;  Henry  VIII  of  England  obtained  his  title  of  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith  "  for  his  treatise  against  Luther  ;  James  I  wrote  several  contro- 
versial  works,  and  bis  famous  treatise  against  tobacco  ;  Peter  the  Great 
composed  treatise  on  naval  subjects  ;  tbe  Emperor  of  China  Hoam-Ti,  who 
built  the  great  wall,  wrote  several  works  ;  Louis  XVIII  composed  anony- 
mously  comédies  and  tables  ;  Napoléon  I  made  some  valuable  annotations 
on  tbe  "  Commentaries  of  Csesar;  "  and  Napoléon  IU,  is  the  author  of 
Works  on  artillery  and  pauperism  in  France.  Now  he  has  produced  his 
magnum  opus.  The  cvening  papers  dévote  most  of  their  spare  space — 
that  is,  most  of  their  paper — to  the  subject  of  "  Julius  C:esar  ;  "  and  Mr. 
Alexandre  Dumas,  père,  is  to  lecture  on  the  same  subject  to-mnrrow.  Thero 
used  to  be  a  saying,  "  dead  as  Julius  Cîesar,"  but  the  Emperor  has  brought 
him  to  life  again  and  spoiled  the  proverb. — Paris  corresjiondcnt  London 
Telegraiih. 

STATISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

—  For  some  time  past  we  hâve  been  in  search  of  statistics  by  which  our 
readers  could  seethe  real  progress  which  Canada  and  her  rival,  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  are  making  in  wealth  and  population.  Tbe  officiai  publication 
of  tbe  last  census  of  the  United  States  supplies  the  want.  From  the  Glohe, 
we  gather  full  extracts  from  it,  which  we  can  compare  with  results  of  our 
advancement,  and  ao  strike  the  balance  between  the  progress  of  the  rivais. 
First,  then  we  learn  that  the  census  tables  show  that  the  population  of 
Upper  Canada  is  increasing  at  a  far  greater  rate  than  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  In  1850  the  population  of  the  United  States  and  Terri- 
tories  was  23,191,876.  In  1860  it  numbered  31,433,922 — an  increase  of 
38.58  per  cent  in  ten  years.  In  January,  1852,  tbe  population  of  Upper 
Canada  numbered  952,004.  In  January,  1862,  it  increased  to  1,456,681 — 
an  increase  of  53.01  per  cent  In  other  words,  says  tbe  Globe — "  while 
the  United  States  bave  added,  in  ten  years,  in  round  numbers,  thirty-five 
persons  to  every  hundrcd  of  her  population,  Upper  Canada  has  added 
fifty-three  to  every  hundred  of  bers.'' 

So  mucb  for  Upper  Canada.  The  comparison  does  not,  of  course,  hold 
so  well  as  regards  Lower  Canada  ;  but  eveu  tbere  the  States  bave  not 
so  mucb  to  boast  of.  In  1852  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  was  800,- 
261.  In  1862  it  may  be  stated  to  hâve  been  1,138,430 — an  increase  in  ten 
years  of  27,88  per  cent,  against  the  35.50  per  centage  increase  of  the 
United  States.  But  taking  the  increase  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
together  the  increase  of  the  States,  for  the  two  periods  of  ten  years  men- 
tioned,  we  find  that  the  increase  in  population  in  Canada  has  been  five 
per  cent,  greater  than  that  in  the  States  I  This  is  a  great  resuit,  considermg 
tlie  gigantic  efforts  made  by  tbe  States  to  monopolise  the  émigration  of  the 
world.  Thèse  figures,  it  will  be  seen,  are  so  far  at  fault,  that  they  com- 
]iare  tbe  progress  ofthe  States  from  1850  to  1860  against  the  progress  of 
Canada  from  1852  to  1862.  But,  then,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  émigration  to  Canada  in  the  few  years  preceding  1850  was  very 
small,  while  the  émigration  to  the  United  States  for  the  few  years  pre- 
ceding 1862  was  large — a  state  of  things  which  renders  total  increased 
rate  of  population  on  the  part  of  Canada  ail  the  more  remarkable. 

A  furtber  comparison  of  statistics  reveals  the  fact  that  Lower  Canada, 
slow  as  she  is,  has  in  ten  years  increased  her  population  at  a  greater  rate 
than  any  single  State  in  the  Union,  during  a  like  period  of  ten  years,  with, 
we  believe,  one  exception,  Illinois. — And  with  regard  to  Upper  Canada, 
the  resuit  is  still  more  satisfactory.  To  makc  a  single  comparison — Upper 
Canada,  in  ten  years,  increased  her  population  from  952,004  to  1,456,680 
an  increase  of  53,01  percent.  New  York  during  a  like  period  increased 
its  population  from  3,097,494  to  3,880,735 — an  increase  of  only  25.29  per 
cent  !  Compared  to  the  increase  for  ten  years  of  the  whole  group  of  Wes- 
tern States,  including  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Obio,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, lowa,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Kansas  and  the  territory  of  Nebraska, 
the  rate  of  increase  Ln  Upper  Canada,  for  a  like  period,  falls  off.  In  1850 
the  population  of  those  States  was  6,386,000.  In  1860  it  was  10,147,663 
— or  an  increase  of  60.47  per  cent  ;  while,  as  we  said  before,  the  décimal 
increase  of  Upper  Canada  is  53.01  per  cent.  But  manifestly  the  proper 
way  to  estimate  the  progress  we  are  making  is  to  compare  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  Territories  and  ail,  with  the  whole  of  Canada,  and 
according  to  this  comparison,  as  has  been  already  sbown,  Canada  has 
increased  her  population,  in  ten  years,  five  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
United  States.  Thèse  figures  are  satisfactory  so  far.  They  show  that, 
despite  tbe  assertions  of  the  annexationists,  Canada  is  increasing  in  popu- 
lation— and  population  in  tbe  western  world  means  wealth — at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  States.  They  also  indicate  a  brigbt  future  for  the  country, 
3  émigration  developed  by  the  government  to  its  fullest  extent,  and 
1,  as  we  hope  will  be  tbe  case,  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  North  West 
are  thrown  open  to  Canada  and  old  country  settlers. — London  Prototype. 
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THE    CHILDREN'S    HOUR. 

Betweeu  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginniag  to  lower, 

Çomes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations, 
That  is  known  as  the  Childreu's  Hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  Sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight, 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stair. 

Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  AUegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence  ; 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 
They  are  plotting  and  planning  togetber 

To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 
.;     A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall  1 
By  three  doors  left  unguarded 
They  enter  my  castle  wall  I 


They  climb  up  into  my  turret 

O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair  ; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me  ; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  derour  me  with  kissea, 
Their  arms  about  me  entwine, 

Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine  I 

Do  you  think,  0  blue-eyed  banditti, 
Because  you  bave  scaled  the  wall, 

Such  an  old  moustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  maich  for  you  ail  ? 

I  hâve  you  fast  in  my  fortress. 
And  will  not  let  you  départ. 

But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeou 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 


And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever, 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day, 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin. 

And  moulder  in  dust  away  1 


THE   MAGPIE. 

"  Once  in  an  ancient  city,  whose  name  I  no  longer  rcmembcr, 
Raised  aloft  on  a  column,  a  brazen  statue  of  Justice 
Stood  in  the  public  square,  upholding  the  scales  in  its  left  hand, 
And  in  its  right  a  sword,  as  an  emblem  that  justice  presided 
Over  the  lawa  of  the  land,  and  the  heai-ts  and  homes  of  the  people. 
Even  the  birds  had  built  their  nests  in  the  scales  of  the  balance, 
Haring  no  fear  of  the  sword  that  flashed  in  the  sunshine  above  them. 
But  in  the  course  of  time  the  laws  of  the  landwere  corrupted  ; 
Might  took  the  place  of  right,  and  the  weak  were  oppressed,  and  the  migh 
Ruled  with  an  iron  rod.     Then  it  chanced  in  a  nobleman's  palace 
That  a  necklace  of  pearls  was  lost,  and  ère  long  a  suspicion 
Fell  on  an  orphan  girl  who  lived  as  maid  in  the  household. 
She,  after  form  of  trial  condemned  to  die  on  the  scaffold, 
Patienlly  met  her  doom  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Justice. 
As  to  her  Father  in  heaven  her  innocent  spirit  asoended, 
Lo  !  o'er  the  city  a  tempest  rose  ;  and  the  bolts  of  the  thnnder 
Smote  the  statue  of  bronze,  and  hurled  in  wrath  from  its  left  hand 
Down  on  the  pavement  below  the  clattering  scales  of  the  balance, 
'  in  the  hoUow  thereof  was  found  the  nest  of  a  magpie, 
whose  clay-built  walls  the  necklace  of  pearls  was  inwoven." 
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]Vortb  Polar  Exploration. 

BY  CLEMENTS  H.  MABKHAM. 

QConchidecl.} 

The  vital  question  now  arises  —  what  is  the  width  and  con- 
dition of  this  pack  ?  Parry,  in  1827,  ascertained  that  it  was  at 
least  192  miles  broad,  by  walking  over  it,  and  at  Lis  extrême 
nortliern  point  in  82"  45',  a  strong  ice  blink  vras  seen  on  the 
northern  horizon.  This  was  in  the  end  of  July.  We  may,  there- 
fore,  take  its  average  width  at  that  time  of  the  year  to  be  about 
250  miles.  It  is  hoped  that  an  expédition  may  enter  the  pack 
between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla  towarJs  the  end  of  July, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of 
ail  former  attempts.  This  hope  is  based  on  the  great  advantage 
that  steamers  hâve  over  sailing  vessels,  and  on  the  presumed 
action  of  the  Gulf-stream  in  melting  and  loosening  the  pack. 
Ail  then  dépends  on  the  time  that  it  will  take  for  vessels  to  force 
their  way  through  it.  (1)  Let  us  see  upon  what  grounds  we  may 
calculate  the  probable  length  of  this  détention.  The  width  of 
the  Polar  pack  in  the  end  of  July  is  not  less  than  250  miles; 
that  of  the  laiddlo  pack  in  Baffin's"  Bay  is  generally  about  172. 
Now  the  average  détention  in  Baffin's  Bay,  calculating  from  the 
time  takea  by  the  six  expéditions,  assisted  by  steam  power  (for 
■we  may  now  leavc  sailing  vessels  eut  of  the  question),  bas  bcen 
twenty-two  days.  But  by  holding  on  to  the  land  ice  very  little 
ground  is  ever  lost  in  Baffin's  Bay,  and  the  existence  of  the  land 
floe  makes  eventual  success  almost  a  certainty  ;  while  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zjmbla  there  is  a  drifting  pack  with  no 
land  ice  to  assist  navigation,  and  progress  is  dépendent  on  the 
chance  of  lanes  opening  in  the  right  direction.  With  extraordi- 
nary  luck,  however,  steamers  might  bore  their  way  through  this 
250  miles  of  pack  in  forty  days,  and  reach  open  water  b^yond, 
towards  the  end  of  Augusf.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  take  the 
pack  earlier  in  the  year,  it  will  of  course  be  found  to  be  much 
wider  and  doser,  and  the  détention  will  be  proportionably  longer. 
Under  fortunate  circumstances,  steamers  may,  perhaps,"get 
through  the  pack  in  August,  so  as  to  hâve  about  a  fortnight  loft 
for  North  Polar  exploration  in  the  supposed  open  watei^to  the 
northward,  before  the  young  ice  begins  to  form.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  dense  fogs  prevail  in  summer  wherever  there  is 
a  large  surface  of  open  water,  in  the  Arctic  régions.  If  a  navi- 
gable sea  exists,  however,  some  interesting  discoveries  may  be 
made  in  its  hydrography  and  fauna,  and  a  séries  of  useful 
magnetic  observations  may  be  taken.  But  the  generally  admitted 
ab.sence  of  land  (2)  on  that  mcridian  precludes  the  idea  of 
wintering  in  safety,  and  destroys  ail  chance  of  obtaining  many  of 
the  important  scientific  results  which  bave  been  enumerated  as 
attainable  from  North  Polar  exploration,  when  undertaken  in  the 


(1)  The  analogy  which  has  been  attempted  fo  be  drawn  between  the 
pack  in  tlie  Southern  hémisphère,  through  which  Sir  James  Ross  forced 
his  way  {Southern  Seas,  ii.  p.  183),  and  the  Polar  pack,  between  Spitz- 
bargen  and  Nova  Zembla,  is  eutirely  delusive.  On  December  18th,  1841, 
Sir  James  entered  the  pack,  in  latitude  60°  50'  S.,  and,  after  being  beset  in 
it  for  fifty-SLS  days,  at  last  emerged  into  open  water  on  February  2nd. 
This  pack  was  800  miles  wide.  On  the  24th  be  was  obliged  to  relinqiiish 
ail  further  exploration,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  young  ice,  which 
threatened  to  freeze  the  ships  up  for  the  winter  in  a  most  dangerous  posi- 
tion, but  fortunately  they  were  saved  by  a  strong  breeze  (ii.  p.  203).  Thus 
he  only  had  three  weeks  of  navigable  sëason  left,  after  getting  through  the 
pack.  This  pack  in  the  Southern  hémisphère  was  met  with  in  the  tem- 
perate  zone,  after  h:ii-ing  drifted  through  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  boundless 
océan,  and  bscome  loose  and  broken.  The  \orth  Polar  pack,  on  the  con- 
trary,  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  plaça  of  its  formation,  and  is  in  a 
coafined  sea  surrounded  on  ail  sides  by  continents. 

(2)  So:ne  of  the  advocates  of  the  Spitzbergen  route  speculate  on  the 
existence  of  land  ;  but  the  whole  argument  in  favour  of  that  route  is  based 
on  its  supposed  absence.  This  supposition  is  founded  on  the  absence  of 
icebergs  and  of  any  mud  or  dsbris  on  the  ice,  of  which  the  Polar  pack  is 
composed.     The  argument  is  perfecily  sound  so  far  as  it  goes. 


right  direction.  The  objections  to  the  Spitzbergen  route  are  that 
the  chances  are  against  a  successful  passage  through  the  Polar 
pack  ;  that,  even  should  this  obstacle  be  overcome,  there  would 
be  so  little  of  the  navigable  season  Jeft  that  scarcely  anything 
would  be  donc  ;  and  that  none  of  the  objects  of  North  Polar 
exploration  would  be  attained  in  the  evcnt  of  failure,  very  few 
in  the  less  probable  event  of  success;  while  if  the  vessels  are 
prevented  from  returning  before  the  winter  sets  in,  they  will  be 
in  extrême  péril.  (1) 

We  now  come  to  the  considération  of  the  Smith  Sound  route. 
This  route  is  recommended  by  a  great  weight  of  authority — by 
Sir  George  Back,  the  Nestor  of  Arctic  exploration  ;  by  Admirai 
Wransell,  (2)  the  discoverer  of  the  nortliern  shores  of  Siberia; 
by  Admirai  Collinson  ;  by  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  the  highest 
living  Arctic  authority  ;  by  Sherard  Osborn,  v.hose  admirable 
pnper  first  brought  Nortli  Polar  exploration  into  notice  ;  by  Vesey 
Hamilton,  whose  Arctic  expérience  is  only  second  to  that  of 
M'Clintock  ;  and  by  Captain  Maury,  the  great  American  hydro- 
grapher. 

Smith  Sound  is  ascertained  to  be  a  broad  strait  leading  into 
the  unknown  Polar  région,  and  its  shores  are  the  most  northern 
known  land  in  the  world.  They  are,  therefore,  the  best  point  of 
departure  whence  sledge  parties  may  push  onwards  over  the  Polar 
région,  and  the  best  wintering  .station  for  vessels  forming  a 
scientific  expédition.  It  is  proposed  that  two  well-fortificd  gun- 
boats,  of  GO-horse  power,  should  proceed  up  Baffin's  Bay  to 
Smith  Sound  ;  that  one  should  winter  near  Cape  Isabella,  at  its 
entrance,  and  that  the  other  should  go  further  north,  so  as  to 
winter  at  a  distance  of  about  300  miles  from  her  consort.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  vessels  being  able  to  reach  the  entrance  of 
Smith  Sound,  at  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay,  every  summer.  The 
ice  drifting  from  the  scas,  whose  portais  are  Smith,  Jones,  and 
Lancaster  Sounds,  forms  what  is  called  the  mkldle  pack  during 
the  summer,  stretching  across  the  centre  of  Baffin's  Bay  ;  while 
the  head  of  the  bay,  upon  which  the  above  sounds  open,  is 
always  free  of  ice  in  the  summer,  and  is  called  the  "  North 
Water."  The  middle  pack  is  about  170  miles  wide,  and  the 
reason  why  it  may  always  be  pa.ssed,  while  the  Polar  pack  cannot, 
is  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  Baffin's  Bay  there  is  an  identation 
called  Melville  Bay,  fîlled  with  ice  firmly  attached  to  the  land, 
and  known  as  the  landjioe.  Vessels  make  fast  to  this  land  floe, 
while  the  middle  pack  dtifts  past,  and  thus  creep  up  through  a 
lane  of  water  which  is  ocoasionally  left  between  the  fixed  and 
drifting  ice,  sooner  or  later  reaching  the  "  North  Wiiter."  Dut 
of  thirty-eight  exploring  vessels  that  ha^e  gone  up  Baffin's  Bay 
since  its  discovery  in  1616,  not  one  has  been  lost,  and  not  one  has 
failed  to  reach  the  "  North  Water,"  when  the  necessary  conditions 
of  success  hâve  been  observed — namely,  arrivai  at  the  edge  ofthe 
ice  early  in  the  season,  and  sticking  to  the  land  floe.  Two 
only  (3)  out  of  thirty-cight  hâve  failed,  and  neither  adbered  to 
thèse  conditions.  The  whalers  do  not  persévère  iu  the  attempt, 
unless  they  can  pass  through  early  in  the  season  ;  yet,  in  twenty- 
seven  out  of  thirt}--twoyears,  from  1817  to  1S49,  they  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  "  North  Water.''     In  1849  a  whaler  reached  the 


(1)  Open  lanes  and  water-holes.  no  doubt,  exist  throughout  the  winter 
in  tlie  Polar  région,  caused  by  currents,  and  the  ice  is  thus  kept  in 
occasional  motion  by  gales  of  wind.  It  is  this  condition  of  the  ice  which 
would  cause  the  extrême  danger  of  wintering  in  the  Polar  pack  north  of 
80",  at  a  distance  from  any  land.  The  ships  would  be  kept  in  motion, 
and  perhaps  dashed  about  amongst  heaving  blocks  of  ice  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  incessant  night  and  the  intense  cold 
render  navigation  out  of  the  question.  The  men  would  find  it  impossible 
to  work  aloft,  and  the  running  rigging  would  be  frozen  too  hard  to  reeve 
through  the  blocks. 

(2)  See  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Journal,  vol.  xviii,  p.  19  (1848). 

(3)  One  of  thèse  was  the  "  North  Star,"  in  1849.  She  took  the  pack 
and  was  drifted  across  the  Jlelville  Bay,  not  gc-tting  clear  of  the  ice  until 
the  navigable  season  was  over.  Shs  started  very  late  in  tlie  summer.  In 
the  verv  same  year  a  whaler  (the  "  St.  Andrew")  reached  the  "  Xor:h 
Watn-'  "on  June  12th,  a  clear  proof  that  if  the  "  North  Star"  had  started 
early,  she  would  hâve  got  through  successfiUly. 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


"  North  Wate.r'  by  the  12th  of  June,  and  in  the  years  1825,  28, 
32,  33,  and  34-,  the  whole  fleet  of  wlialers  got  tbrough  early  in 
July.  It  uiust  bs  remenibereJ  tbat  the  whalers  do  net  persévère 
after  the  middle  of  Julj,  while  there  will  be  time  for  a  discovery 
ship  to  reach  Smitb  Sound,  cven  if  she  does  not  get  througb, 
before  the  endof  August.  It  m:iy  be  coimted  upon  with  certainfy 
that  two  screw-steatuers  of  60-horse  power  will  get  througb  the 
middle  pack  (on  an  average)  in  about  twonty-two  days,  if  they 
start  early  in  the  season,  and  that  tbey  will  reach  the  "  N'urth 
Water."  The  •'  Noi-th  Wate/-"  ineans  Smith  Sound,  for  it  always 
extends  to  the  cntrance  of  that  great  opening  whence  Captain 
Inglefîeld  in  1!:52  saw  open  water  to  the  northern  horizon, 
stretohing  thi'ougb  seven  points  of  the  compass. 

The  two  gun-boats  would  winter  about  300  miles  apart,  one 
near  Cape  Isabella  and  the  other  near  Cape  Parry,  both  on  the 
wcather  or  western  side  of  Smith  Sound.  The  mareb  to  explore 
the  Polar  région  would  commence  in  February,  along  the  coast 
which  stretches  to  the  nortbward.  The  ice  is  always  firm,  and 
fit  for  travelling  near  the  snore,  from  February  to  M;iy  ;  and  this 
circumstance  led  Wrangell  to  advocatc  the  Smith  Sound  route, 
for  he  well  knew  that  his  Pohjnias,  or  open  lanes  of  water,  were 
not  encountcred  until  he  advanced  a  considérable  distance  from 
the  coast.  The  distance  from  Cape  Parry  to  the  Pôle  and  back 
is  under  1000  miles;  so  that  a  party  going  to  the  North  Pôle, 
and  travelling  at  the  rateof  about  ten  miles  a  day,  would  be  back 
by  the  middle  of  May.  Mr.  Arrowsmith  places  Cape  Parry  in 
81°  56'  N.,  or  481  miles  from  the  Polo  ;  and  Dr.  Kane's  steward 
saw  land  stretcbing  away  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Give  us  only  181  miles  of  land  north  of  Cape  Parry,  and 
a  sledge  journey  to  the  Pôle  is  a  matter  of  calculation  (1)  if 
performed  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  The  discovery  of 
the  North  Pôle  by  this  route  does  not  dépend  upon  a  drifting, 
treacherous  pack,  upon  the  opening  or  closing  of  leads  tbrough 
the  ice  in  the  right  direction,  or  upon  a  theoretical  Polar  basin, 
as  is  the  case  in  Spitzbergen  seas.  By  t  -.e  Smith  Sound  route 
the  discovery  is  a  certainty,  so  far  as  buman  calculation  can 
make  it  so.  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  bas  brought  the  art  of 
sledge  travelling  to  such  perfection,  tbat  this  may  be  affirmed 
with  perfect  truth.  Much  bas  been  siid,  by  objectors  to  this 
route,  about  the  impossibility  of  dragging  heavy  boats  over  the 
ice.  Ali  who  are  acquainted  with  M'Clintock's  System  of  tra- 
velling, know  well  that  such  an  idea  would  never  euter  his  head. 
He  would  probably  supply  eaoh  sledge  with  a  very  light  India- 
rubber  boat,  and  narrow  lanes  of  water  would  never  stop  him.  If 
he  arrived  on  the  shores  of  a  great  navigable  océan  in  an  Arctic 
winter,  then,  of  course,  his  progress  would  be  arrested.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  a  marvelous  discovery  will  bave  been  made,  and 
his  researches  will  be  turned  in  other  directions,  leading  to  results 
of  equal  value  and  interest.  The  northern  side  of  the  Greenland 
continent  will  b3  carefuUy  exauiined,  as  well  as  ail  the  land  to 
the  westw-ird.  Wo  may  rely  upon  it  that  immense  results  will  be 
insured  by  the  esertions  of  scientific  explorers  wintering  for  two 
seasons  in  Suiith  Sound,  that  overy  branch  of  science  will  be 
enriched  by  their  labours,  and  that,  even  if  success  is  denied  tb^ 
in  their  endeavours  to  reach  the  Pôle,  their  achievements  in  other 
directions  will  repay  the  espenses  of  the  expédition  a  thousand 
fold. 

The  advantagcs  of  tlie  two  routes  will  not  bear  comparison. 
The  Spitzbergen  route  ofiers,  in  the  event  of  success,  a  chance  of 
reicliing  tlio  Pôle,  and  the  opportunity  of  exploring  the  supposed 
Polar  basin  ;  but  everything  must  be  done  very  bastily,  and 
thLMvfirc  inefficiently,  during  the  brief  navigable  season.  In  the 
probible  event  of  failure  the  vessels  will  bave  accomplished 
nothing.     They  will  bave  been  a  month  or  two  struggling  in  the 
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pack,  and  will  at  last  be  drifted  eut  again,  either  whole  or  in 
pièces. 

The  Smith  Sound  route,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  the  discovery 
of  the  North  Pôle,  of  the  northern  side  of  Greenland,  of  the  land 
to  the  wcstward,  and  ail  the  numerous  results  in  every  branch  of 
science,  which  are  espected  from  a  North  Polar  expédition. 
Moreover,  tbc  explorations  will  be  made  by  siedges,  and  therefore 
carefully  and  thoronghiy.  In  the  event  of  failure  in  securing 
the  main  object,  ail  the  other  results  will  be  attained  ;  so  tbat, 
under  any  circumstances,  good  and  useful  work  will  be  done. 

By  the  Spitzbergen  route  there  is  the  bare  chance  of  doing 
little,  by  the  Smith  Sound  route  there  is  the  certainty  of  doing 
much. 

Three  objections  bave  been  raised  to  another  Arctic  expédi- 
tion :  first,  that  it  will  be  no  use  ;  secondly,  that  it  will  be 
dangerous  ;  and  tbirdly,  that  it  will  be  expensive.  After  what 
has'been  said  of  the  great  and  bénéficiai  r\sults,  both  direct  and 
collatéral,  which  may  be  expected  ïixm  North  Polar  exploration, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  first  objection.  There  are 
many  people  who,  with  the  Times,  are  altogetber  incapable  of 
comprehending  that  there  cm  be  anything  worth  doing,  which 
does  not  promise  good  interest  on  outlay,  in  hard  cash  ;  and  to 
speak  tothem  of  advantages  other  than  an  actual  nioney  profit  on 
goods  delivercd,  would  be  a  niere  waste  of  breath.  Yet  even  they 
raight  be  remindcd  of  the  actual  commercial  profit  that  bas  been 
derived  from  Arctic  Expéditions.  The  voyages  of  Willoughby 
and  Chancollor  oponed  the  ricb  trade  with  Archangel.  The 
discoveries  of  Hudson  led  to  the  lucrative  Spitzbergen  whale 
fishery,  tbose  of  Davis  and  Ross  to  the  equally  remunerative 
fisheries  in  Davis'  Strait  and  BafEn's  Bay.  The  discoveries  of 
the  Danes  in  Greenland  bave  yielded  supplies  in  ivory,  cryolite, 
and  graphite.  The  Russian  and  Arctic  expéditions  hâve  opened 
a  rich  trade  in  fossil  ivory.  Lastly,  the  voyages  up_  Barrow's 
Straits  bave  resulted  in  an  estensive  séries  of  magnetic  observa- 
tions of  practical  utility  to  navigation. 

But  the  public  bave  a  right  to  inquire  closely  whetlier  any 
future  expédition  would  incur  even  the  remote  possibility  of  such 
a  fate  as  befel  the  "  Fii-ebus"  and  "  Terror,"  and  to  this  objec- 
tion a  satisfactory  reply  may  properly  be  demanded._  There  is 
no  analogy  whatever  betwecn  the  ill-fated  expédition  led  by 
Franklin,  and  tbat  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  despatched  to 
Smith  Sound  for  North  Polar  exploration.  No  one  feels  this 
more  strongly  than  tho  noble-minded  widow  of  that  great  ex- 
plorer. In  the  latter  case,  a  vessel  will  be  stationed  at  a  point 
whence  annual  communication  with  England  is  easy  and  certain, 
and  whence  a  retreat  to  the  Danish  settlements  in  Groenland  is 
perfectly  devoid  of  ail  risk  ;  while  Franklin  was  sent  into  an 
unknown  région,  without  a  thought  of  providing  for^  his  safe 
retreat  in  the  event  of  disaster.  Ilad  one  of  Franklin's  ships 
remained  off  Cape  Warrender,  at  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound, 
and  the  other  not  gone  beyond  Cape  Riley,  they  would  bave  been 
quite  as  safe  as  if  they  had  never  Icft  Greenhitbe.  TheSmith 
Sound  exploring  vessels,  stationed  at  Cape  Isabella  and  Cape 
Parry,  will  be  in  exactly  similar  positions,  for  Smith  Sound,  like 
Lancaster  Sound,  opens  on  the  "  North  Water"  of  Baffin's  Bay. 
It  is  not,  however,to  be  supposed  thnt  there  will  be  no  individual 
danger  to  tbose  who  gallantly  corne  forward  to  serve  in  a  Poiar 
expédition  of  discovery.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  a  service 
requiring  great  powers  of  endurance,  courage,  and  self-reliance 
of  a  high  order,  and  indomitable  resolution.  But  it  is  the  désire 
to  overcome  difEculties  and  dangers,  and  to  emulate  the  deeds 
of  former  naval  wortbies,  which  induces  ruen  to  volunteer  for 
such  service.  SuiEce  it  to  say  that  the  climate  is  the  bealthiest 
in  the  world,  and  that  a  retreat  from  Smith  Sound  to  the  Danish 
settlement  of  Upernavik  in  summer,  if  it  sbould  beoome  necessary, 
is  ensy,  and  free  frora  danger. 

The  objection  on  the  score  of  expense  will  doublless  be  raised 
with  more  sincerity,  at  least,  than  is  this  unworthy  attempt  to 
discourage  naval  voyngcs  of  discovery  on  the  ground  of  danger. 
But  if  the  despatch  of  a  scientific  expédition,  the  results  of  which 
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will  be  shown  to  be  important  by  the  leaders  of  science,  is  to  be 
refused  owing  to  the  trifling  expenditure  it  will  occasion,  let  us 
be  told  so  at  once  ;  and  let  not  those  who  would  advocate  any 
iniquitous  war  with  China  or  Japan,  in  pursuit  of  the  main 
chance,  protest  against  the  imaginary  risk  of  a  scientific  expédi- 
tion. M'Clintock's  voyage,  and  he  was  absent  two  years  and  a 
half,  cost  £8400.  Parry^s  attempt  to  reach  the  Pôle  cost  £9900. 
The  actual  expense  of  a  Polar  expédition  up  Smith  Sound,  con- 
sisting  of  two  of  those  numerous  GO-horse  power  gunboats  which 
are  now  lying  idle,  or  being  sold  to  be  broken  up,  would  not 
exceed  £30,000.  Now  if  the  solution  of  the  greatest  geograph- 
ical  problem  that  remains  to  be  solved,  and  the  attainment  of 
those  scientific  results  which  bave  already  been  enumerated,  are 
not  considered  worth  the  expenditure  of  so  trifling  a  sum — ar 
expenditure  which  would  be  richly  and  abundantly  repaid — th( 
character  of  the  English  people  must  be  strangely  altered 
Certain  it  is  that  our  forefathers  would  bave  held  that  such  i 
sum  appropriated  for  such  an  end  was  money  wellspent;  and 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  if  the  subject  reçoives  fall 
and  fair  considération,  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  will  now 
approve  the  despatch  of  a  Nortb  Polar  expédition.  During  the 
last  ten  years  the  sum  of  £150,000,000  has  bcen  spent  upon  the 
navy,  out  of  which  only  a  230th  part  has  gone  to  the  scientific 
department  of  the  profession.  Surelj-  it  is  not  much  to  ask  that 
this  infinitésimal  proportion  should  be  imperceptibly  augmented, 
in  order  that  an  important  and  valuable  service  may  be  performed  ! 
An  expédition  for  North  Polar  discovery,  by  way  of  Smith 
Sound,  will  yield  most  useful  scientific  results,  will  add  largely  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  while  it  will  run  no  risk  of  a 
catastrophe  such  as  that  which  befel  the  crews  of  the  '■  Erebus" 
and  "  Terror."  For  thèse  reasons  it  deserves  such  cordial  sup- 
port from  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  as  will  induce  the 
Government  to  undertake  it.  When  it  is  remembered  how 
bénéficiai  are  the  indirect  advantages  invariably  derived  from 
voyages  of  discovery,  and  how  important  it  is  that  naval  ofiicers 
should  hâve  some  nobler  career  opened  to  them,  in  times  of  peace, 
than  the  ceaseless  round  of  holystoning  decks  and  cleaning  brass 
work,  an  interest  will  be  felt  in  thèse  voyages,  even  by  men  who 
do  not  personally  appreciate  their  scientific  results.  The  same 
entreprise,  courage,  endurance,  and  présence  of  mind  are  required 
to  conduct  an  Arctic  expédition  as  to  face  an  enemy  in  the 
field;  but  in  the  former  case  those  qualities  are  exercised  in 
advancingcivilization,  extending  knowledge,  and  excitingfriendly 
sympathy  and  interest  throughout  the  world  ;  in  the  latter,  they 
are  wasted  in  the  déplorable  opérations  ot  vrar.—Iufellcctual  Ob- 
server. 


Leaves  from  Gos!«e's  Roiuancc  of  Xatural 
Hlstory. 

THE    RECLUSE. 

There  are  régions  where  the  présence  of  man  is  a  thing  so  totally 
out  of  expérience,  that  the  wild  animais  manifest  no  sort  of  dread  of 
hùn  when  he  does  by  accident  intrude  on  their  soHtude.  In  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands,  perhaps  the  most  singular  land  in  the  world,  ail  the 
animais  appear  quite  devoid  of  the  fear  of  man.  Cowley,  in  1684, 
observed  that  the  doves  there  "  were  so  tame  that  they  would  often 
alight  on  our  hats  and  arms,  so  as  that  we  could  take  them  alive.'' 
Darwin  saw  a  boy  sitting  by  a  well  with  a  switch,  with  which  he  killed 
the  doves  and  finches  as  they  came  to  drink.  He  had  already  obtained 
a  heap  of  them  for  his  dinner,  and  he  said  he  had  been  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  doing  this.  The  naturalist  himself  says  that  a  mocking- 
bird  alighted  on  the  edge  of  a  pitcher  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
began  quietly  to  sip  the  water  ; — that  a  gun  is  superfluous,  for  with 
the  muzzle  he  aetually  pushed  a  hawk  ofF  the  branch  of  a  tree  :  in 
fact,  ail  the  birds  of  the  islands  will  allow  themselves  to  he  killed  with 
a  switch,  or  even  to  be  caught  in  a  hat. 

Other  naturalists  hâve  noticed  the  extrême  tamenesss  of  many 
kinds  of  birds  at  the  Falkland  Islands  ;  where,  though  they  take  pré- 
cautions against  the  attacks  of  foxes,  they  appear  to  hâve  no  dread  of 


man.  Formerly  they  were  more  confiding  than  at  présent.  When 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon  was  discovercd,  ail  the  birds,  except  the  fiamingo 
and  goose,  were  so  tame  that  they  could  be  caught  with  the  hand  ; 
and  on  the  lone  islet  of  Tristan  d'Acunha  in  the  Atlantic,  the  only 
two  land-birds,  a  thnish  and  a  buuting,  were  so  tame  as  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  cauçht  with  a  hand-net.  I  hâve  myself  had  large  and 
beautiful  butterflies  corne  and  suck  at  flowers  in  my  hand,  in  the 
forest-glades  of  North  America. 

Cowper  has  finely  used  this  phenomenon  to  heighten  the  désolation 
of  a  solitary  island,  when  he  makes  Selkirk,  on  Juan  Fernandez, 
complain, — 

"  The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain, 
My  Ibrm  with  indifférence  see  ; 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man, 
Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me." 

But  thèse  facts  are  only  local  and  partial  exceptions  to  a  gênerai 
rule.  They  can  in  nowise  be  allowed  to  set  aside  the  prevalence  of 
that  pristine  law,  by  which  God  covenanted  to  implant  a  terror  of 
man  in  ail  the  inferior  créatures,  even  those  which  are  far  stronger 
than  he.  "  And  the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon 
every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  eveiy  fowl  of  the  air,  upon  ail  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  ail  the  fishes  of  the  sea."  Often 
hâve  I  seen,  and  marked  with  wonder,  the  excessive  vigilance  and 
jealousy  with  which  fishes  watch  the  least  approach  of  man.  Often 
hâve  I  stood  on  a  rock  in  Jamaica,  and  seen  the  little  shoals  come 
playing  and  nibbliug  at  my  feet,  apparently  ail  unconscious  of  the 
monster  that  was  watching  them  ;  but  the  least  movement  of  the  hand 
towards  them  was  sufBcient  to  send  them  like  arrows  in  ail  directions. 
And  how  often  hâve  I  been  tantalised  by  the  excessive  prudence  of 
some  fine  butterfly  that  I  eagerly  desired  to  capture,  when,  day  after 
day,  I  might  see  the  species  niunerous  enough  at  a  particular  part  of 
the  forest,  and  by  no  means  shy  of  being  seen,  playing  in  the  air,  and 
alighting  continually  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  continuing  there, 
opening  and  closing  their  beauteous  wings  in  the  sun,  and  rubbing 
them  together  with  the  most  fearless  unconcern,  though  I  walked  to 
and  fro  with  upturned  face  below, — ye(  invariably  taking  care  to  keep 
tkem-selvesjitst  oui  ofthe  reach  ofmy  net! 

This  power  of  judging  of  actual  danger,  and  the  free-and-easy  bold- 
ness  which  results  from  it,  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Many  birds 
seem  to  hâve  a  most  correct  notion  of  a  gun's  range,  and,  while 
scrupulously  careful  to  keep  beyond  it,  confine  their  care  to  this  cau- 
tion, though  the  most  obvions  resource  would  be  to  fly  quite  away  out 
of  sight  and  hearing,  which  they  do  not  choose  to  do.  And  they 
sometimes  appear  to  make  even  an  ostentations  use  of  their  power, 
fairly  putting  their  wit  and  clevemess  in  antagonism  to  that  of  man, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  fellows.  I  lately  read  an  account,  by  a  natu- 
ralist in  Brazil,  of  an  expédition  he  made  to  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Amazon  to  shoot  spoonbills,  ibises,  and  other  of  the  magnificent 
grallatorial  birds,  which  were  most  abundant  there.  His  design  was 
completely  baffied,  however,  by  a  wretched  little  sandpiper,  that  pre- 
ceded  him,  continually  uttering  its  tell-tale  cry,  which  at  once  aroused 
ail  the  birds  within  hearing.  Throughout  the  day  did  this  individual 
bird  continue  its  self-imposed  duty  of  sentinel  to  others,  efïectually 
preventing  the  approach  of  the  fowler  to  the  game,  and  yet  managing 
to  keep  out  ofthe  reach  of  his  gun. 

There  is,  however,  in  some  animais,  a  tendeney  to  seek  safety  in  an 
entire  avoidance  of  the  présence  of  man  ;  a  jealons  shyuess  which 
cannot  bear  to  be  even  looked  at,  and  which  prompts  the  créature  to 
haunt  the  most  recluse  and  solitary  places.  This  disposition  invests 
them  with  a  poetic  interest.  The  lonehness  of  the  situations  which 
they  choose  for  their  retreats  has  in  itself  a  charm,  and  the  rarity  with 
which  we  can  obtain  a  glimpse  of  them  in  their  solitudes  makes  the 
sight  proportionally  gratifying  when  we  can  obtain  it. 

The  golden  eagle  seeks  for  its  eyrie,  the  peak  of  some  inaccessible 
rock,  far  from  the  haunts  of  man.'whose  domain  it  shuns.  Hère  it 
forms  its  platform-nest,  rearing  its  young  in  awful  silence  and  solitude, 
unbroken  even  by  the  présence  of  bird  or  beast  ;  for  thèse  it  jealously 
drives  from  its  neighbouihood.  The  bald  eagle  of  North  America 
achieves  the  same  end  by  selecting  the  précipices  of  cataracts  for  its 
abode.  Lewis  and  Clarke  hâve  déscribed  the  pieturesque  locality  of 
the  nest  of  a  pair  of  thèse  birds  amidst  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Falls 
of  the  Missouri.     Just  below  the  upper  fall  there  is  a  little  islet  in  the 

;dst  of  the  boiling  river,  well  covered  with  wood.  Hère,  on  a  lofty 
cotton-wood  tree,  a  pair  of  bald  eagles  had  built  their  nest,  the  undis- 
puted  lords  of  the  spot,  to  contest'whose  dominion  neither  man  nor 
beast  would  venture  across  the  gulf  which  surrounds  it,  the  awfulness 
of  their  throne  bemg  further  defended  by  the  encirclmg  mists  which 
perpetually  anse  from  the  falls. 

Our  own  wild-duck  or  mallard  is  a  shy  bird,  avoiding  the  haunts  of 
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man,  and  resorting  to  the  reedymargins  of  some  lonely  lake,  or  broad 
reach  of  a  river.  The  aummer-duck  of  America  lias  similar  habits, 
but  more  delights  in  woods.  I  hâve  often  been  charmed,  when  stand- 
ing by  the  edge  of  some  darkling  streara,  bordered  with  lofty  trees 
that  so  overhang  the  water  as  nearly  to  meet,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
line  of  sky  above  the  centre  of  the  river,  with  the  sight  of  the  coy 
summer-duck.  When  the  western  sky  is  burning  with  golden  flame, 
and  its  gleam,  reflected  from  the  middle  of  "  the  dark,  the  silent 
stream,"  throws  into  blacker  shadow  the  placid  margins,  then,  from 
out  of  tbe  indistinct  obscurity,  a  whirring  of  wings  is  heard,  and  the 
little  duck  shoots  plashing  alo'ng  the  surface  into  the  centre,  leaving  a 
long  V-shaped  wake  behind  her,  till,  rising  into  the  air,  she  sails 
away  on  rapid  pinion  till  the  eye  loses  her  in  the  sunset  glow. 

On  other  occasions  we  trace  the  same  bird  far  up  in  the  solitudes 
of  the  sky,  breaking  into  view  out  of  the  objectless  expanse,  and  pre- 
sently  disappearing  in  the  same  blank.  We  wonder  whence  it  came; 
whither  it  is  going.  Bryant's  beautifui  stanzas,  though  well  known, 
will  bear  répétition  hère  :• — 

TO  A  WATER-FOWL. 

■WTiither,  'midst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way  ? 

Vaiuly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimsou  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide. 
Or  wbere  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  océan  side  ? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, — 
The  désert  and  inimitable  aii-, — 

Loue  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

AU  day  thy  wings  bave  fann'd, 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphère, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end. 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows  ;  reeds  shall  bend, 

Soon,  o'er  thy  shelter'd  ncst. 

Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  ol  heaven 
Hath  swallow'd  up  thy  form  ;  yet,  on  my  heart, 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  départ. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

The  ostrich  is  remarkably  shy  and  wary.  A  native  of  wide  sandy 
plains,  its  stature  enables  it  to  command  a  wide  horizon,  while  its 
great  fleetness  makes  the  chase  a  most  severe  exercise.  "  When  she 
lifteth  herself  on  high,  she  scorneth  the  horse  and  bis  rider."  The 
rheaSj'which  are  the  représentatives  of  the  ostrich  in  South  America, 
inhabit  régions  presenting  many  of  the  characteristic»  of  the  African 
plains,  and  bave  much  the  same  habits.  They  are  extraordinarily 
vigilant,  and  so  swift  of  foot,  that  it  is  only  by  surrounding  them  from 
various  quavters,  and  thus  confusing  the  birds,  who  know  not  whither 
to  run,  that  the  Gauchos  are  able  to  entangle  them  with  the  bolas  or 
weighted  cord.  Mr.  Darwin  says  that  the  bird  takes  alarm  at  the 
approach  of  man,  when  he  is  so  far  off  as  to  be  nnable  to  discern 
the  bird. 

Ancient  writevs  nii  iiiii.ii  u  -i.i m  s  of  ox  as  inhabiting  the  forests 
of  Europe,  which  tli-  .  ;,  '  i  ;  in  s.  It  is  described  as  being  of  a 
most  Savage  and   iini.i    -  i   '      '       ..  (ion,  delighting  in  the  most  wild 

and  rechisr.  p:iv(-   -I' r ;,    ,i    ,  ;:<( -i-o  ;-in<l  power.     It  is  gener- 

ally  beiie\ril  •':  i>  il       ■■  .lin    -rmi-wild   oxen  of  a 

pure  wbitr  .  ..  .  .1,1        I   .'■  :      li-    m,  iii,,  r\iriiM\c  woodland  parks 

in  the  nortlh  n  piii-i-l  i.ui  ,,m  n  i-!;iii,|.  Il  is  lutn-esting  to  obseiTe 
the  effect  whicli  tli''  présence  of  man  produces  upon  thèse  animais. 
On  the  appearance  of  auy  person,  the  herd  seta  offat  full  gallop,  and, 


at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  they  make  a  wheel 
round,  and  come  boldly  up  again,  tossing  their  heads  in  a  menacing 
manner  ;  on  a  sudden  they  make  a  full  stop,  at  the  distance  of  forty 
or  tifty  yards,  looking  wildly  at  the  object  of  their  surprise  ;  but,  upon 
the  least  motion  being  made,  they  ail  again  turn  round  and  fiy  off 
with  equal  speed,  but  not  to  the  same  distance  ;  forming  a  shorter 
circle,  and  again  returning  with  a  bolder  and  more  threatening  aspect 
than  before,  they  approach  much  nearer,  probably  within  thirty  yards, 
when  they  make  another  stand,  and  again  fly  off;  this  they  do  several 
times,  shortening  their  distance,  and  advancing  nearer,  till  they  come 
within  ten  yards  ;  when  most  people  think  it  prudent  to  leave  them, 
not  choosing  to  provoke  them  further  ;  for  there  is  little  doubt  but, 
in  two  or  three  turna  more,  they  would  make  an  attack. 

The  cows  and  calvea  partake  of  this  jealous  seclusion.  When  the 
former  bring  forth,  it  is  in  some  sequestered  thicket,  wbere  the  calf  is 
carefuUy  concealed  until  it  is  able  to  accompany  its  dam,  who,  till 
that  time,  visits  it  regularly  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Should  accident 
bring  a  person  near  the  secret  place,  the  calf  immediately  claps  its 
head  upon  the  ground,  and  seeks  concealment  by  lying  close  like  a 
hai'e  in  its  form.  A  hidden  calf  of  only  two  days  old,  on  being  dis- 
turbed,  manifested  its  inborn  wildness  in  a  remarkable  manner.  On 
the  Etranger  stroking  its  head,  it  sprang  to  its  feet,  though  verv  lean 
and  very  weak,  pawed  two  or  three  times  like  an  old  bull,  bellowed 
very  loud,  stepped  back  a  few  paces,  and  bolted  at  his  legs  with  ail 
its  force  ;  it  then  began  to  paw  again,  beUowed,  stepped  baek  and 
bolted  as  before.  The  observer,  however,  now  knowing  its  intention, 
stepped  aside,  so  that  it  missed  its  aim  and  fell,  when  it  was  so  very 
weak  that  it  could  not  rise,  though  it  made  several  efforts  to  do  so. 
But  it  had  donc  enough  ;  the  whole  herd  had  taken  the  alarm,  and, 
coming  to  ita  rescue,  obliged  the  inti-uder  to  retire. 

In  the  forests  of  Lithuauia  there  yet  linger  a  few  herds  of  another 
enormous  ox,  which  at  one  time  roamed  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
including  even  the  British  Isles — the  European  bison.  The  great 
marshy  forest  of  Bialowicza,  in  which  it  dwells,  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  example  of  genuine  primeval  or  purely  natural  forest  yet  remain- 
ing  in  Europe,  and  the  habits  of  the  noble  ox  are  in  accordance  with 
the  prestige  of  his  ancient  domain. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Czar  of  Russia  presented  a  pair  of  half-grown 
animais  of  this  species  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  ;  and  a 
very  interesting  memoir  on  their  capture,  by  M.  Dolmatoff,  was 
published  in  their  Proceedings.  A  few  extvacts  from  that  paper  will 
illustrate  the  seclusion  of  their  haunts  and  manner.  "  The  day  was 
magnificent,  the  sky  serene,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and 
nothing  interrupted  that  calm  of  nature  which  was  so  imposing  under 
the  majestic  dôme  of  the  primitive  forest.  Three  hundred  trackers, 
supported  by  fifty  hunters,  had  surrounded,  in  profound  silence,  the 
solitary  valley  wbere  the  herd  of  bisons  were  found.  Myself,  accom- 
panied  by  thirty  other  hunters,  the  most  resolute  and  skilful,  had 
penetrated  in  Indian  file  the  circle,  advancing  with  the  utmost  pré- 
caution, and  almost  fearing  to  breathe.  Arrived  at  the  margin  of 
the  valley,  a  most  interesting  spectacle  met  our  eyes.  The  herd  of 
bisons  were  lying  down  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  ruminating  in  the  most 
perfect  security,  while  the  calves  frolicked  around  the  herd,  amusing 
themselves  by  attacking  one  another,  striking  the  ground  with  their 
agile  feet,  and  making  the  earth  fiy  into  the  air  ;  then  they  would 
rush  towards  their  respective  dams,  rub  agaiust  them,  lick  them,  aud 
return  to  their  play.  But  at  the  first  blast  of  the  horn  the  picture 
changed  in  tbe  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  herd,  as  if  touched  with  a 
magie  wand,  bounded  to  their  feet,  and  seemed  to  concentrate  ail 
their  faculties  in  two  sensés,  those  of  sight  and  hearing.  The  calves 
pressed  timidly  against  their  mothers.  Then,  while  the  forest  re- 
echoed  with  bellowings,  the  bisons  proceeded  to  assume  the  order 
which  they  always  take  under  such  circumstances,  putting  the  calves 
in  front  to  guard  them  from  the  attack  of  pursuing  dogs,  and  carrying 
them  before.  When  they  reaehed  the  line  occupied  by  the  trackers 
and  hunters,  they  were  received  with  loud  shouts  and  discharges  of 
guns.  Immediately  the  order  of  battle  was  changed  ;  the  old  buUs 
rushed  furiously  towards  the  side,  burst  through  the  line  of  the  hunters, 
and  continued  their  victorious  courge,  bounding  along,  and  disdaining 
to  occupy  themselves  with  their  enemies,  who  were  lying  close  against 
the  trees.  The  hnnters  managed,  however,  to  separate  from  the  herd 
two  calves  ;  one  of  thèse,  three  months  old,  was  taken  at  one  effort, 
another  of  fifteen  months,  though  seized  by  eight  trackers,  overtnrned 
them  ail,  and  fled."  It  was  subsequently  taken,  as  were  five  others, 
in  another  part  of  the  forest,  one  of  them  only  a  few  days  old.  The 
Savage  impatience  of  man  manifested  by  thèse  young  sylvans,  was  in 
the  ratio  of  their  âge  and  sex.  The  bull  of  fifteen  months  maintained 
for  a  long  time  its  sullen  and  morose  behaviour  ;  it  became  furious  at 
the  approach  of  man,  tossing  its  head,  lashing  its  tail,  and  presenting 
its  borna.  After  a  while,  however,  it  became  tolérant  of  its  keeper, 
and  was  allowed  a  measure  of  libertv. 


JOURNAL  ÔF  EDUCATION 


AU  the  kiiuis  of  deer  are  ehy  and  timid,  but  that  fine  species  the 
moose  of  Novth  America  is  peculiarly  jealous  and  suspicious.  Tho 
Indians  declaie  that  he  is  more  shy  and  diflicult  to  take  t'hau  any  other 
animal  ;  more  vigilant,  more  acute  of  sensé,  than  the  rcindecr  or 
bison  ;  Heeter  than  the  wapiti,  more  sagacious  and  more  cautions  than 
the  deer.  In  the  most  furious  tempest,  when  the  wind,  and  the  thun- 
der,  and  the  groaniug  of  the  trees,  aud  the  crash  of  falling  timber,  are 
corabining  to  fill  the  ear  with  an  incessant  roar,  if  a  man,  either  with 
foot  or  haud,  break  the  smallest  dry  twig  in  the  forest,  the  Indians 
avor  tha.t  the  moose  will  take  notice  of  it  ;  he  may  not  instantly  take 
to  tiight,  but  he  cesses  to  eat,  and  concentrâtes  liis  attention.  If,  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,  the  man  neither  moves  nor  makes  the 
siightest  noise,  the  animal  may  begin  to  feed  again  ;  but  he  does  not 
formel  what  attracted  his  notice,  and  for  many  hours  manifests  an 
increased  watchfulness.  Hence,  it  requires  the  utmost  patience  of  an 
Indian  hunter  to  stalk  moose  successfully. 

Ïh3  Indians  believe  that  this  animal,  when  other  resources  fail,  has 
the  powor  of  remaining  under  water  for  a  long  tinie.  It  may  be  an 
exaggeration  growiag  mt  of  their  expérience  of  the  many  marvellous 
divices  which  he  occasionally  practises  for  self-preservalion,  and  in 
which  they  believe  he  is  more  accomplished  than  the  fox,  or  any  other 
animal.  A  curions  story  is  told,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
réputation  of  the  beast  in  the  eyes  of  those  chiklren  of  the  forest,  if  it 
be  worth  no  more.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  we  must  assume  that 
the  animal  managed  to  bring  his  nostrils  to  the  surface  at  intervais  ; 
but  how  he  could  d,i  tbis  so  as  to  élude  the  observation  of  his  hunters 
is  the  marvel.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  Red 
Indians,  not  white  meu. 

Tivo  crédible  Indians,  after  a  long  day's  absence  on  a  hunt,  came 
in  and  statad  that  they  had  chased  a  moose  into  a  small  pond  :  that 
they  had  seen  him  go  to  the  middie  of  it  and  disappear,  and  then, 
choosing  positions  from  which  they  could  see  every  part  of  ihe  circum- 
fereuce  of  the  pond,  smoked  and  waited  until  evening  ;  during  ail 
which  time  they  could  see  no  motion  of  the  water,  or  other  indication 
ot'  the  position  of  the  moose. 

At  length,  being  discouraged,  they  had  abandoned  ail  hope  of 
takiag  him,  and  returned  home.  Not  long  afterwards  came  a  solitary 
hunter,  loaded  with  méat,  who  related,  that  having  foUowed  the  track 
ofamoosî  for  some  distance,  he  had  traced  it  to  the  pond  bcfore 
raentioned  ;  but  having  also  discovered  the  tracks  of  two  men,  made 
at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  moose,  he  concluded  they  must  hâve 
killed  it.  Xevertheless,  approaching  cautiously  to  the  margin  of  the 
pond,  he  sat  down  to  rest.  Presently,  he  saw  the  moose  rise  slowly 
in  the  centre  of  the  pond,  which  was  not  very  deep,  and  wadetowards 
the  shore  where  he  was  sitting.  AThen  he  came  sufficiently  near,  he 
shot  him  in  the  water. 

The  manner  of  hunting  moose  in  vvinter  is  also  illustrative  of  his 
recluse  disposition.  Deer  are  taken  extensively  by  a  process  called 
"  crusting  ;"  that  is,  pursuing  them,  after  a  night's  rain  foUowed  by 
frost  has  iormed  a  crust  of  ice  upoa  the  surface  of  the  deep  snow. 
This  will  easily  bear  the  weight  of  a  man  furuished  with  rackets,  or 
snow-slioes,  but  gives  way  at  once  under  the  hoof  of  a  moose  or  deer  : 
and  the  animal  thus  embârrassed  is  readily  overtaken  and  killed. 

The  moose,  though  occasionally  taken  by  "  crusting/'  seems  to 
underitand  his  danger,  and  to  take  précautions  against  it. 

The  sagacious  animal,  so  soon  as  a  heavy  storm  sets  in,  begins  to 
form  what  is  called  a  "  moose-yard,"  which  is  a  large  area,  wherein 
he  iudust.ious'.y  tramples  down  the  snow  while  it  is  falling,  so  as  to 
hâve  room  to  move  about  in  and  browse  upou  the  branches  of  trees, 
without  the  necessity  of  wandering  from  place  to  place,  struggUng 
through  the  deep  drifts,  exposed  to  the  wolves,  who,  being  of  lighter 
make,  hold  a  carnival  upon  the  deer  in  crusting  time.  No  wolf,  how- 
ever,  dares  enter  a  raoose-yard.  He  will  troop  round  and  round  upon 
the  snow-bank  which  walls  it,  and  his  bowling  will,  perhaps,  bring 
two  or  three  of  his  brethren  to  the  spot,  who  will  try  to  terrify  thé 
mooss  from  his  vautage  gronud,  but  dare  not  descend  into  it. 

The  Indians  occasionally  find  a  moose-yard,  and  take  an  easy  advan- 
tage  of  the  discovery,  as  he  can  no  more  defeud  himself  or  escape 
than  a  cow  in  a  village  pond.  But,  when  at  liberty,  and  under  no 
spécial  disadvanlage,  the  moose  is  one  of  the  uoblest  objects  of  a 
sportsman's  ambition,  at  least  among  the  herbivorous  races.  His 
habits  are  essentially  solitary.  He  moves  about  not  like  the  elk,  in 
roving  gangs,  but  stalks  in  lonely  màjesty  through  his  leafy  domains  : 
and,  when  disturbed  by  the  hunter,  instead  of  bounding  away  like  his 
congeners,  he  trots  off  at  a  gait  which,  though  faster  than  that  ol 
the  "fleetest  hors?,  is  so  easy  and  careless  in  its  motion  that  it  seems 
to  cost  him  no  exertion.  But,  though  retreating  thus  when  pursued, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  beasts  of  the  forest  when  wounded  and 
at  bay  :  and  the  Indians  of  the  north-west,  among  some  tribes,  celé- 
brate'  the  death  of  a  buU-moose,  when  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  kill 


one,  with  ail  the  songs  of  triumph  that  they  would  raise  over  a  con- 
que red  warrior. 

Who  has  not  read  of  the  chamois  of  the  Alps  and  the  Tyrol?  and 
who  does  not  know  with  what  an  unrelaxing  vigilance  it  maintains  its 
inaccessible  strongholds  ?  As  long  as  summer  warms  the  mountain 
air,  it  seeks  the  loftiest  ridges,  ever  mounting  higher  and  higher, 
treading  with  sure-footed  fearlessncss  the  narrow  shelves,  with  pré- 
cipices above  and  below,  leaping  lightly  across  yawning  chasms  a 
thousand  yards  in  deptb,  and  climbing  up  the  siippery  and  perilous 
peaks,  to  stand  as  sentry  in  the  gliltering  sky.  Excessivoly  wary  and 
suspicious,  ail  its  sensés  seem  endowed  with  a  wonderful  acuteness,  so 
that  it  becomes  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  daring  hunter,  when 
half-a-league  distant.  When  alarmed,  it  bounds  from  led^e  to  ledge, 
seekiiig  to  gain  a  sight  of  every  quarter,  uttering  ail  the  while  its  pecu- 
liar  hiss  of  impatience.'  At  length  it  eatches  a  glimpse,  far  below,  of 
the  enemy  whose  scent  had  corne  up  upon  the  breeze.  Away  now  it 
bounds,  scaling  the  most  terrible  précipices,  jumping  across  the 
fissures,  and  leaping  from  crag  to  crag  with  amazing  energy.  Even 
a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  thiity  feet  in  depth  does  not  balk  its 
progress  :  with  astonishing  boldness  it  takes  the  leap,  striking  the  face 
of  the  rock  repeatedly  with  its  feet  as  it  descends,  botb  to  break  the 
violence  of  the  shock,  and  to  direct  its  course  more  accurately.  Every 
danger  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  proximity  of  man,  and  every 
faculty  is  in  lequis'.tion  to  the  indomitable  love  of  libeity.  Hence  the 
chamois  is  dear  to  the  Swiss  :  he  is  Ihe  very  type  of  their  nation  ;  and 
his  uneonquerable  freedom  is  the  reficction  of  their  own. 


{To  le 
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ARITOItlETIC. 

(^Concbided.) 
Form  of  Questioniog.  — Troy  Weight. 

Repeat  the  Table,  and  tell  1-OW  many  of  one  dénomination 
equals  another.  How  many  pennyweights  in  72  grains  ?  How 
many  in  288,  in  480  ?  Esplain  how  you  know.  In  60  penny- 
weights,  how  many  ounces  ?  In  135.  how  many  ?  Explain.  Any 
remaining?  Count  up  20  to  400,  repeat  it  downward  and  tell 
the  number.  In  144  ounces,  how  many  pounds  ?  Kepcat  the 
number  of  ïbs.  up  and  down.  How  would  you  reduce  Ibs.  to 
pennyweights,  and  the  pennyweights  to  ounces  ?  How  would  you 
arrange  the  différent  dénominations  of  this  ïable  conveniently 
for  adding  ?  Could  you  add  dénominations  from  left  to  right, 
as  well  as  from  right  to  left  ?  Continue  such  queslioning  till 
their  understandings  are  well  enlightened  on  ihe  subject  of 
questioning;  and  follow  up  the  interrogatory  drill  by  simple, 
easily-comprehended  examples  to  be  worked  on  sl;;tes.  Ee  sure 
to  graduate  your  questions  suitably.  Increase  prooesses,  and 
graduate  their  complexity,  so  as  to  suit  the  pupil's  advancement, 
and  the  growth  of  his  intellectual  capacity.  A  knowledge  of  cal- 
culating  principles  in  their  varied  applications,  requires  at  first 
to  be  brought  before  the  pupil's  mind  in  their  grcatest  simpli- 
city,  and  with  a  suitable  estent;  but  in  proportion  as  his 
knowledge  grows  and  his  faeulties  develop,  instruction  must  go 
decper.  It  must  plough  its  way  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  intel- 
lect,- carrying  with  it  more  vigour  nnd  life,  and  more  extended 
knowledge  and  higher  applications 

Again  :  instruction  to  do  its  work  efficiently  must  become 
with  the  Echolar  kimsdf  an  inslnimcvt  cf  powtr.  But  the 
m-nd  must  receive  not  on]j  impulse  anâfeld;  it  bas  to  give  it 
tcorhing  skiil,  by  which  it  will  become  its  own  éducative  instru- 
ment. A  potent  éducative  life  within  will  soon  manifest  itself 
without, — in  ifs  progress.  What  an  advantage  it  is  to  a  pupil 
to  bave  his  mind  so  trained  as  to  bave  within  itself  a  guiding 
intcllectualizing  power  ! 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


Proportion  and  Practice. 

In  commencing  a  new  rule  with  a  pupil  or  class,  thc  teacher's 
duty  is,  FIRST,  to  esplain  the  rule,  its  piinciples,  their  numéral 
applications  and  bow  they  niay  be  worked.  And  no  set  questions 
should  be  given  till  thèse,  by  simple  applications  with  fuU  explan- 
ations,  are  pretty  well  understood.  To  give  children  set  questions 
to  work  in  a  new  rule  beforo  they  know  auything  about  its 
principles,  or  how  they  are  used  in  working  them,  goes  in  the 
face  ofcomu.on  sensé.  First  know,  then  do.  First  understand, 
then  work. 

As  fractional  parts  are  often,  and  with  advantage,  used  in 
working  questions  in  proportion,  I  would  recommend  cxercising 
pupils  iirst  on  aliquot  parts,  and  such  fractions  as  they  can  with 
explanation  understand  ;  then  on  the  ratios  of  numbers;  then  on 
pairs  of  numbers,  having  a  common  ratio  ;  and  then  on  their 
applications  in  working  questions. 

Commence  with  visible  illustrations,  and  so  simplify  them  in 
beginning,  as  to  make  sure  of  reaching  the  understanding  of 
the  pupil. 

Proceed  as  foUows  :   First,  aliquot  parts. 


f. -  =  - 
2 


First  explain  the  lines  and  their  divisions.  Show  that  each 
division  equais  a  foot  ;  and  the  lines  respectively  2  feet,  3  feet, 
and  -i  feet.  Each  of  the  ones  above  the  lines  equais  a  foot  in 
length  ;  and  the  figures  below  indicate  the  nnmber  of  feet  in  each 
Une.  Then  explain  how  one  foot  is  thc  i  of  2  feet  ;  the  ^  of  3 
feet;  and  the  ^  of  4  feet. 

Exercis  >  them  in  this  Wùy,  with  simple  illustrations,  on  ail  the 
Tables,  or  till  the  principle  of  aliquot  parts  is  well  understood. 

Then  proceed  to  exercise  them  on  the  ratio  of  numbers.  Ex- 
plain what  this  niutual  relation  of  two  numbers  to  each  other 
means.  And  in  doing  this,  explain  to  them  such  words  as  you 
may  hâve  to  use  in  your  illustrations.  Neglecting  to  do  this, 
hundreds  of  teachers  fail  to  make  children  comprehend  the  arith- 
metical  rule  of  proportion.  Plaiii  suUablc  icords  well  understood 
in  using  them,  greatly  help  the  pupil  to  understand  what  is 
taught  him,  and  enables  him  at  once  to  exercise  bis  own  mind 
understandingly  upon  the  thing  explained.  Use,  first,  pairs  of 
figures,  easily  comprehended,  as  follows  :  2,  4  ;  3,  6  ;  4,  8  ;  5, 
10  ;  and  so  arrange  them  on  the  blackboard  or  slate  as  to  enable 
the  pupils  readily  to  perceive  the  number  of  limes  the  one  is  con- 
tained  in  the  other  ;  or  the  one  is  a  part  or  parts  of  the  other, 
thus: 

2-^-  4  =  2  =  equal  tiie  uumber  of  tiines  the  4  contains  the  2. 
3--  6  =  2=    ■"  "  "  G         "  3. 

4--  8  =  2=     "  '=  "  8        "  4. 

5--10  =  2=     "  "  "  10         "  5. 

Reversed. 

4-=-2=  i-  =  the  part  of  4  that  2  is. 
6^3  =  1=  "  6     "    Sis. 

8h-4  =  Ï=  "  8    "    4is. 

10-=-5  =  |=         "       10    "    Sis. 

FuUy  explain  the  proportions  of  thèse  numbers  to  each  other  ; 
how  one  number  contains  another  so  many  times,  or  is  a  part  of 
it,  which  we  call  their  proportions.  Question  on  thèse  till  answers 
tell  that  the  principle  of  proportion  is  so  far  understood.     Then 


proceed  a  step  farther,  and  give  numbers  whose  ratios  hâve  frac- 
tions or  fractional  forms.  as  follows  : 

5--2G  =  5n  (2Ç,~b  =  4^ 

6--14  =  2i  -Reversed.  -  14^-6  =  /^ 
7-15  =  21)  (  15-^7  =  f, 

Explain  and  question  ;  and  make  themselves  give  examples, — 
thus  showing  that  the  principle  is  understood.  Such  exercises 
will  prépare  them  for  examples  on  pairs  of  numbers  having  the 
same  pioportions.  Begin  as  follows: 

48  •  1  r  \  ~i~ ^^'i°  °f  hoûi  pairs. 

In  following  up  your  illustrations  at  this  stage,  give  the  num 
bcrs  their  usual  arrangement,  thus  : 

7  is  to  21  as  20  is  to  GO  ;  15  is  to  5  as  81  is  to  27.  That  is 
21  is  to  7  as  60  is  to  20, — the  one  is  three  times  the  other;  and 
5  is  to  15  as  27  is  to  81  :  that  is,  the  one  is  a  third  of  the  other. 
Such  simple  examplifications,  if  intelligently  followed  up,  will  not 
only  unfold  to  them  the  doctrine  of  ratios  ;  they  will  prépare  them 
for  a  farther  advance.  Give  now  three  numbers  to  find  a  fourth 
having  the  same  proportion  to  the  third  that  the  second  has  to 
the  first,  thus  : 

Find  a  number  that  contains  6  as  often  as  8  contains  4.  Ans. 
12.— Explain.  Question:  150  contains  15tens;  find  a  number 
that  is  15  times  68  ?  Ans.  1020. 

Explain  and  arrange  the  terms. 

A  few  such  examplcs  will  prépare  them  for  simple  questions, 
such  as  the  following  : 

2  Ibs.  of  butter  and  18  ttis.  of  butter;  make  their  priées  in 
proportion  to  their  quantities.  Tell  their  priées  in  as  many  ways 
as  you  can. 

Answers  in  cents. 


Cent3. 


Cents. 


f    5  i 

45 

t)s.  îbs. 

7  ;^ 

63 

2:18:: 

8  'ô 

72 

11  i 

99 

.    13  g 

117 

J 

Hère  remember  you  are  passing  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
complex  part  of  your  work.  Hence  the  necessity  of  at  first  sim- 
plifying  every  part  of  the  work  of  your  illustration  by  processes 
of  reasoning, — each  step  of  which  should  carry  the  conviction  of 
the  pupil  with  it — encouraging  self-efibrt — because  comprehended. 

And  should  one  process  of  reasoning  not  reniove  difîiculties, 
nor  give  clearness  to  the  understanding,  leavc  not  the  subject. 
Try  another  ;  and  repeat  your  trials  till  succcssful.  Takc  the 
question  I  hâve  given  as  an  example  ;  and  explain  as  follows  : 
the  price  of  two  fts.  is  5  cents  ;  the  priée  of  18  fts.  is,  therefore, 
45  cents.  18  fts.  are  nine  times  2  fts.;  the  price  of  18  fts. 
must  then  be  nine  times  the  price  of  2  fts.,  namely,  45  cts. 
Otherwise  :  2  fts.  of  butter  are  worth  5  cents,  then  1  ft.  is  worth 
2\  cents;  and  if  1  ft.  is  worth  2^  cents,  18  is  worth  18  x  2i  = 
45  cents.  Aguin  :  if  we  multiply  2  by  45,  and  18  by  5,  we  get 
the  same  product,  viz.,  90.  They  are  equally  increased.  The 
proportion  of  2  and  18  is  9  ;  the  proportion  of  5  and  45  is  also  9  ; 
and  twice  45,  and  5  times  18  are  10  nines,  or  90.  This,  like- 
wise,  proves  that  the  proportions  of  thc  quantities  and  their 
priées  are  the  same.  But,  again  :  if  we  lessen  thc  quantities  and 
the  priées  equally,  their  proportions  must  continue,  thus  : 


2)2:18: 


:45 


1:    9::2i:22i 


For  1  is  nine  times  less  than  9  ;  and  2i  is  nine  times  less  than 
22i;  or  we  can  say  9  are  nine  times  1,  and  22J  are  nine  times 
2i;  or  the  terms  may  be  increased  by  2  or  any  figure,  the  same 
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relation  must  continue.  Procced  in  this  way  to  explain  and 
illustrate  the  proportion  of  numbers,  and  a  very  few  examples 
will  mako  tlie  rule  sufficiently  plain  to  pupils,  intelligently  to 
work  questions,  and  without  the  nccessity  of  stating  them  hy  rule, 
before  they  can  work  them. 

They  should  now  be  able  to  form  set  simple  questions  for  tliem- 
selves,  work  and  explain  them  to  you  ;  and  as  they  explain  them, 
their  answers  to  your  questions  will  at  once  show  the  knowledge 
they  are  acquiring  from  your  own  expositions.  And  as  they 
answer  see  that  every  correct  answer  you  get  takes  its  place  in 
llicir  minds  as  a  permanent  part  of  their  onward  course;  and 
that  incorrect  answers,  or  anything  incorrect  in  their  answers, 
he  not  passed  till  corrected.  Any  incorrect  impression  allowed 
to  take  hold  on  the  pupil's  mind  at  any  stage  of  his  schooling,  is 
most  likely  to  become  afterwards  a  stumbling  block  to  him,  a 
diffwalty  which  will  be  found  most  dtjficult  to  remove,  -  nay,  may 
injuriously  aifeot  his  mind  through  life. 

After  your  pupils  hâve  commencod  to  work  set,  or  book  ques- 
tions, do  not  discontinue  illustrating  the  application  of  principles 
to  them  ;  make  it  a  rule  to  put  them  through  drill  questioning 
on  their  work.  Knowing  this  to  be  your  duty,  and,  indeed,  to 
be  the  most  effectuai  way  to  keep  the  pupil's  mind  awake  in  the 
work,  and  a  check  on  his  doing  any  part  of  it  without  intelligently 
exercising  his  mind  upon  it,  never  allow  any  part  of  your  teach- 
ing,  so  far  as  you  can,  to  reraain  on  the  mère  threshold  of  the 
pupil's  understanding.  Ever  let  it  be  your  aim — to  give  every 
part  of  your  teaching  a  home  in  his  intellect.  And  now  that  I 
am  about  bidding  you  s;ood  bye  for  a  little,  accept  the  parting 
Word  : — At  this  stage  of  advance,  your  pupils  should  be  able  to 
take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  numbers  and  their  varions 
relations  and  numberless  applications.  Expertness  and  skill  in 
their  manipulations  and  many  of  their  relations  in  working  results 
should  be  considérable.  AU  their  faculties  should  be  so  trained 
as  to  be  able,  at  this  stage,  to  enter  on  a  much  wider  fîeld  for 
mental  train.  To  this  stage  nearly  ail  the  course  was  preliminary. 
Now,  the  trying,  —  searching,  —  experimenting, — inventing  powers 
of  the  mind  should  be  more  fully  worked  by  themselves,  guided, 
however,  so  far  as  found  necessary,  by  the  master.  The  bloom 
of  previous  training  should  now  manifest  itself.  The  more 
reflective  period  of  school  training  should  now  hâve  commenced. 
More  independence  of  thought  should  show  itself.  The  inventive 
faculties  should  show  more  developing  power;  and  the  reasoning 
powers  should  give  indications  of  more  independence  and  unbiased 
exercise.  Originality  of  thought  in  experimenting  and  working 
out  various  results,  should  be  évidence  of  efficient  training.  Such 
effects  are,  or  ought  to  be,  to  every  teacher  the  true  measure  of 
his  teaching  and  training  skill. 

With  yourself  there  must  always  be  an  irrépressible  earnest- 
ness, — deep  searching  study, — experimenting  efforts  to  unfold 
numéral  principles  — even  to  their  minutest  fibrils,—  the  study  of 
plain  expressive  language,  to  carry  home  to  the  soholar,  and  im- 
pressively,  ideas  on  every  subject  you  illustrate.  To  be  success- 
ful  with  children,  you  must  become  a  child,  in  thought,  language, 
feeling  and  action.  Ignorance  lies  deep  in  the  mind  of  every 
child,  and  progressively  to  work  it  out  requires  far  more  skill, 
and  effort,  and  deep  searching   study,  than   is  gcneraliy  believed. 

John  Bruce, 
Iiispector  of  Schools. 


Teacber-Artists. 

It  is  said  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  artists,  they  who  most 
excelled  in  painting.  aud  preaented  to  the  world  the  most  masterly 
pièces  of  art,  that  when  they  wished  to  producc  a  beautiful  création, 
they  spent  much  time  before  they  devoted  themselves  to  their  work, 
in  fasting  aud  prayer,  in  order  that  they  might  purify  their  soûls  by 
holy  thought,  so  that  no  création  of  their  minds  might  appear  in  the 
picture,  but  such  as  was  pure  and  beautiful. 


lu  aceordance  with  their  belief  that  the  ideas  and  thoughts  held  in 
the  mind  would  be  embodied  in  the  composition,  they  were  led  to 
examine  themselves  closely,  and  to  prépare  themselves  carefully  before 
entering  upon  their  work. 

Cannot  we,  who  hâve  devoted  ourselves  to  the  holy  work  of  teach- 
ing, find  in  this  a  weighty  lesson,  and  perhaps  a  keen  reproof  ?  Can 
we,  who  are  daily  and  even  hourly,  working  on  pictures  whieh  shall 
live,  even  when  the  "  rushiug  chariot  wheels  of  tirae''  shall  hâve 
ceased  to  roU,  face  the  thought,  and  say  that  we  are  innocent  ?  Were 
it  possible  to  unroll  the  "  spirit^canvas"  on  which  we  hâve  been 
painting,  that  we  might  see  the  pictures  we  hâve  wrought,  could  we 
gaze  thereon  and  say  we  were  guiltless  ?  Think  we,  that  no  dark 
traces  there  would  face  our  guilty  soûls,  and  tell  us  we  had  not  pre- 
pared  ourselves  by  earnest  thought  and  praver,  that  we  might  paint 
them  well  ?     Oh  1  when  we  think  that — 


"  Each  one  is  an  artist,  ever  painting 
Tiuts  of  radiant  beauty,  hues  of  light, 

Which  must  live  in  an  immortal  picture, 
Or  defacing  it  with  spot  and  blight," 


how  do  we  ahnost  tremble  at  the  great  responsibility  of  painting  ? 
Steadily,  day  by  day,  beneath  our  unconscious  hands,  the  picture  is 
developing.  Our  very  thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions,  which  seem 
to  us  so  small,  hâve  each  left  there,  their  trace  for  good  or  evil.  If 
they  who  wrought  but  on  pictures  which  were  perishable,  deemed  it 
so  important  that  they  should  be  prepared  by  communion  with  the 
Great  Source  of  the  Beautiful,  how  much  more  should  we  who  are 
working  for  eternity?  As  imitation  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
éléments  of  childhood,  the  loveliness  of  virtue,  or  the  more  unbeau- 
teous  aspect  of  sin,  as  demonstrated  in  our  own  daily  lives,  cannoi 
fail  to  be  reflected  by  the  actions  of  those  little  ones,  with  whom  we 
are  constantly  associated.  As  in  this  case,  those  who  go  before  them 
go  as  a  model  to  be  studied,  learned  and  imitated.  of  how  great  impor- 
tance is  it  that  this  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave  no  other 
than  beautiful  impressions  on  the  picture  formed  within?  For, 

"  If  upon  the  stainless  spirit-canvas, 

Which  our  Father's  hand  to  us  has  given, 

Coarse,  unslghtly  daubs  are  seen,  we  cannot 
Place  it  in  the  galleries  of  Heaven." 

Oh!  then,  with  how  much  care,  "  with  hand  how  firm  and  steady," 
should  each  line  be  drawn  in  this  picture  which  must  be  eternal  ! 

Can  we  not  vie  with  Greece  and  Rome  ?  As  they,  by  earnestness 
and  zeal,  hâve  given  to  the  world  most  noble  works  of  art,  cannot 
we,  as  faithful  artists  of  our  Lord,  give  also  works  of  highest,  worth- 
iest  merit;  pictures,  whose  heaven-born  glory  shall  gleam  along 
earth's  darkened  halls  of  sin,  and  light  our  pathway  to  the  land  of  the 
Beautiful  beyond  ? 

Perchance  our  pictures  may  be  early  called  for  by  Him  for  whom 
we  paint.  Shall  we  not  then,  at  thought  of  this,  revive  our  flagging 
énergies,  and  work  in  such  a  way  that  we  might  render  them  with  joy  ? 

Teachers,  it  is  for  us  to  say  whether  thèse  pictures  will  be  beautiful 
or  otherwise.  For  us  to  détermine  in  a  great  measure  whether  they 
icill  hâve  a  place  in  the  "  galleries  of  Heaven."  Do  we,  as  artists  of 
the  olden  time.  prépare  ourselves  with  earnestness  to  enter  upon  our 
work  ?  We  cannot  hope  to  produce  beautiful  créations,  if  the  pic- 
ture within  our  own  soûls  is  coarse  aud  glaring. 

Oh  !  if  we  (ind  that  we  hâve  not  an  artist's  hand,  were  it  not  better 
that  we  should  go  our  way,  and  leave  no  picture  there,  than  mar  the 
pure  blank  page  by  images  unholy,  which  but  throw  shame  upon  the 
noble  cause,  and  sin  upon  the  painter  ? 

As  the  artist  seeks  in  flights  of  fancy  more  beauteous  forms  and 
colors  with  which  to  adorn  his  work  than  earth  has  yet  afforded  him, 
so  we,  by  prayer  may  mount  above  the  world's  unlovelier  state,  and 
find  the  real  things  whieh  shall  make  our  pictures  beautiful. 

Be  this  our  care,  oh  I  Artists  of  the  "Eternal  Years,"  that  hère 
within  our  Master's  studio  where  each  of  us  are  painting,  it  may  not 
be  seen  that  we  bave  worked  but  carelessly  ;  that  we  hâve  butdefaced 
the  sheet  by  such  images  as  bnt  "  pierce  the  coarser  sensé,''  but  with 
patience  aud  prayerfulness,  labor, 

"  'Till  at  length,  compietely  crowued, 

The  wonder  reared,  enriched  aud  wrought, 

Cornes  in  transfigured  pymmetrv, 
Out  of  the  Realra  of  Thought."' 


(^lowa  Instructor,) 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


OFFicii^L  :notioes. 


APPOINT  M  ENTS. 


INSPECTOH. 


His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Coimcil  was  pleased,  on  the 
19th  insfant,  to  appoint  Charles  DeCazes,  Esquire,  to  be  Inspecter  of 
Schools  for  the  District  of  Inspection  comprising  the  Counties  of  Bagot 
RouTille,  and  St.  Hyacinthe,  in  tlie  place  of  Ch.  H.  Leroux,  Esq. 


SCHOOL    COMMISSIONERS. 

His  Excellency  the  Goyernor  General  in  Gouncil  was  pleased,  on  the 
31st  ult.,  to  approve  of  the  foUowing  appointments  of  School  Commis- 
sioners  : 

-St.  David  :  Messrs.  Calixte  Bousquet  and  Abra- 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  the 
8th  instant,  to  approve  of  the  foUowing  appointments  of  School  Commis- 
sioners,  viz  : 

County  of  Shefiford. — Roxton  :  Alfred  Rocque,  Esq. 

County  of  Shefiford. — South  Ely  :  Messrs.  Narcisse  Bissonnet  and  J[a- 
gloire  Trudeau. 

County  of  Beauce. — St.  Côme  :  Messrs.  George  Rodrigue,  Joseph  Bé- 
langer, François  Morrissette,  Pierre  Genest  and  Sévère  Poulin. 

County  of  l'Assomption. — Village  of  l'Assomption  :  Mr.  Elisée  Forest. 

County  of  Saguenay. — Tadoussac  :  Messrs.  Luc  Maltais  and  François 
Bourgoin. 

County  of  Arthabaska. — Chénier  :  Mr.  Louis  Morin. 

City  of  Québec. — Rev.  Joseph  Auclair,  Messrs.  Jacques  Crémazie  and 
Charles  Eusébe  Lemieux, 

County  of  Lotbinière. — North  St.  Sylvester  :  Messrs.  Bernard  McGuire, 
Thomas  Bourgeau  and  Robert  Lipsey. 

County  of  Laval. — Bas  du  Bord  de  l'Eau  de  St.  Martin  :  Messrs.  Walter 
Nelson  and  François  Charon. 

County  of  Terrebonne. — Parisli  of  Terrebonne  :  Messrs.  Joseph  Gau- 
thier and  Joseph  Filion. 

County  of  l'Assomption. — St.  Narcisse  :  Mr.  François  Veillet. 

County  of  Arthabaska. — St.  Albert:  Prudent  Lainesse,  Isaac  Héroux, 
Charles  Déry,  Esquires,  and  Messrs.  Joseph  Ducharme  and  Fidèle  Demers. 

County  of  Dorchester. — Ste.  Marguerite  :  Messrs.  Jean-Baptiste  Le- 
houlier  and  Joseph  Perron. 

County  of  Temiscouata. — Notre-Dame  du  Portage  ;  Mr.  Edouard  Mi- 
chaud. 


TRU.ÇTEES    OF    DISSENTIENT    SCHOOLS. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased,  on  th- 
8th  instant,  to  approve  of  the  foUowing  appointmeuts  of  Trustées  of  Dis 
sentient  Schools,  viz  : 

County  of  Québec— St.  Columban  :  Edward  BurstaU,  Archibald 
Campbell,  Charles  Challoner  Smith,  Esquires. 

County  of  Megantic. — Inverness  :  Mr.  James  Henry. 


DIPLOMAS  GRANTED  BV  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

LAVAL    NORMAL    SCUOOL. 

Model  School. — Julien  Cloutier  and  Geo.  Ferdinand  Morisset. 
Québec,  25  July,  1865. 


DIPLOMAS  GRANTED  BY  BOARDS  OF  EXAMINERS. 

QfEBEC  BOARD  OF  CATHOLIC  EXAMINERS. 

2iid  Clasn  Mmkl  school  (/?.)— Henry  Goodwin. 

2nd  Class  Elemmtary  (F.) — Joséphine  Labrecque,  Adéline  Amarilda 
Bazin,  Adéline  Marchand,  Luce  Proulx. 
May  27,  1865. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Marie  Elizabcth  Dorval. 
Soptember  15,  18G5. 

N.  Laçasse, 
Secretary. 

BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  OF  AYLMER. 

Ist  Class  Elementary  (E.) — Sarah  S.  Hall  ;  (F.)  Joseph  Damase  Gauthier. 
2nd  Class  Elementary  (E.) — William  Mahar,  Joseph  Damase  Gauthier. 
August  1,  1865. 

John  Woods, 
Secretarv. 


BOAKD    or  EXAMINERS 


RIMOUSKI. 


st  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Ulfranc  St.  Laurent;  Praxède  Lefébre  dit 
Bélanger,  Eléonore  Paradis,  Rosalie  Pouliot,  Maiie  Agathe  Ringuet. 

id  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Marie  Eléonore   Corbin,   Clémentine  Lé- 
veiUée,  Artliémise  Morency. 
August  20,  1865. 

P.    G.   DfMAS, 

Secretary. 


BOARD    OP   EXAMINEES 

Isi  Class  Elementary  (^F.) — Marie  Léonille  Bouchard,  Joséphine  Philo- 
mèue  Bouchard,  Marie  Caroline  Claveau,  Alexandrine  Godreault  ;  Edouard 
Evenant  Tremblay,  Séraphin  Truchon,  Benjamin  Vandal. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (/''.) — Aurélie  Doré,  Marie  Anne  Pacaud. 


August  1,  1865 


Tns.  H.  Cloutier, 


NOTICE  TO  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  TRUSTEES. 

In  pursuance  of  a  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  Lower  Canada,  on  the  9th  May,  1865,  and  duly  approved  by  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  General  in  Council,  notice  is  hereby  given  that  from 
and  after  the  Ist  JOLY,  1866,  no  Academy,  Model  School,  nor  Elementary 
School  in  Lower  Canada,  shall  any  longer  be  permitted  to  use  other  books 
than  those  approved  by  the  said  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  shall  be  requested  to  refuse  the  grant  to 
School  Municipalities  contravening  this  Rule. 


NOTICE  TO  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  TRUSTEES. 

School  Commissioners  and  Trustées  are  requested  to  transmit  to  this 
Department,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  names  of  ail  persons  elected  by  the 
Ratepayers  for  School  purposes,  whether  they  be  elected  during  the  month 
of  July  or  at  any  other  time.  The  information  thus  to  be  furnished  being 
indispensable,  the  grant  will  be  withheld  from  Municipalities  not  com- 
plying  with  this  notice. 

NOTICE  TO  TEACIIERS. 

Teachers'  signatures  afïixed  to  Semi-Annual  Reports  should  correspond 
with  their  first  and  family  names  as  given  by  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Examiuers  from  which  they  obtained  their  diplomas,  in  order  that 
tliose  Municipalities  in  which  they  are  employed  may  not  expérience  any 
delay  in  receiving  their  allowauces. 


SITUATION    WASTED. 

A  gentleman  from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  his  wife 
are  désirons  of  giving  instruction.  He  can  teach  the  Classics,  the  gênerai 
branches  of  English,  Drawing,  and  Flower  Paiuting.  The  lady  would 
teach  English,  the  éléments  of  French,  and  Music.  The  highest  testimo- 
nials  will  be  furnished.     Apply  at  the  Education  Office. 

A  young  lady  holding  a  Model  School  Diploma  from  the  McGill  Normal 
School,  is  desirous  of  a  situation  as  Teacher.     Enquire  at  this  Ofidce. 
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JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


EONTEEAL  (LOWES  CANADA),  SEPTEMBER,  1865. 


Tcaciici-s'  E>ipIoi»a« 


uscful  an  occupafum  as  that  of  the  agriculturist  deserve  honor- 
able mention,  we  subjoin  their  namcs,  which  are  ;is  follows: 

hel  Gauvin,  Ancienne  Lorette  ;   Augustin  Fortin  and  Au- 


Mi 


«ruste  Gagné,  Islet  ;  Adjlard  Forgues,  St.  Michel  (  Bellechasse)  ; 
Cypricn  Langlois,  St.  Laurent  (I^le  d  Orléans)  ;  Ernest  Ouellet, 
Ste.  Anne;  Elie  Lcpagc,  Himoui-ki  ;  Narcis.se  Gauvin,  Ancienne 
Lorette;  Damase  Koy,  St.  Valier  (Bellechasse)  ;  Ephreni  Des- 
noyers, St.  Jean-Baptiste  (llouville)  ;  John  Hector,  Toronto  ; 
Pierre  Valois,  l'oint  Claire  (Montréal)  ;  Jacques  Cartier,  St. 
Antoine  (Chamblj). 

Twelve  additional  pupils  were  espected  in  the  eailicr  part  of 


We  copy  in  extenso  a  short  statute  passed  during  last  session 
on  the  above  subject.    This  luw  being  very  short  and  clear,  will  ' 

T*  ,^„o  f„\.„j  t\,^t  )T,„  „i,i;  „iv      i,-  i,  1        j       i  •    *      1       Ulie  présent  month,  ten  of  whom  were  to  be  inscribed  on  the  roll 
It  was  leared  that  the  obligation  which  bound  certam  teachers  [      i/  m-       -n        i      .i        *.     j  i,  .i 
»           ™  .),„;,.  ^i;,>u,>    „   „A„,    »i     ^                    \i    ■                         lasbursais.      ihiswiU  niake   the  attcndance  niuch  greafcr  than 
to  renew  their  dipiomas   aiter  threc  years,  would   in  many  cases   .            .                                ,.«  .               x- .i    ^      •     ^-c          •     i. 
J-      .                           -^        >              .    .          J            i '"  prefious  years, — a  gratifying  proof  that  seientihc  agriculture 


after  threc  years,  would   in  many  cas 
hardship.     Ï5y  the  new  statute  the  mal  ter  is  left  to  be  regu- 


lated  by  the  CouMcil  of  Public   Li.struction.     Until  régulations  !  ^^-'''f'^  ""'"'"?  ^'''"'^'    •"   ^'='".="^\^."'^  "^'^^  the  prospect 
shall  hâve  been  passed  by  that  body,  nnd  approved  by  HÎs  Excel-  '  ^^''"^""^  ^'^<=*'^'-'  '^  '^"""""^ 


loy  tho  Goveraor  Ge 
force. 


in  Couucil,  ail  dipiomas  will  remain  j      -Lo  ga 


To  gain  idiuittaii 


d  satisfactory. 
to  theschool  it  is  requisite  that  candidates 
!  shall,  ist,  présent  uninipeachablo  testimoui.ils  as   to  morals  and 
character;  2ndly,  they  must  be  at  last  sixteen  yeais  of  âge; 
An  Act  to  amend  CnAPTEn  Fifteen  of  the  Consolidated  and  3rdly,  they  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  French  lan- 
Statutes  for  Lower  Canada,  reepecting  Education,     iguage,  and  posiess  a  knowledgc  of  the  first  four  rules  of  arith- 

metic. 

I  Pupils  will  be  charged  twenty-four  dollars  a  year,  payable  in 
'  advance  in  instalments  of  eight  dollars  each,  the  Terras  ending 
,  the  Ist  January,  Ist  May,  and  31st  Deccmber.  Whenevcr  a 
Term  shall  hâve  been  commeneed   the  fee  must  be  paid  in  fuU, 


Whereas  it  would  conduce  to  the  advanccnicnt  cf  Education 
in  Lower  Canada  to  extend  the  duration  of  certifîcales  granted 
to  teachers  under  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  and  one  hundred 
and  sixth  sections  of  Cliapter  Fifteen  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes 
for  Lower  Canada  ;  Therefore,  Her  Majesly,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Législative  Council  and  Assembly  of 
Canada,  enacts  as  follows;  — 

î.  The  one  hundred  and  sixth  section  of  Chapter  fifteenth  of 
the  Consolidated  Statutes  for  Lower  Canada,  is  hereby  so  amended 
as  to  read  thus  : — - 

106.  The  certificates  granted  and  to  be  granted  by  every  such 
Board  constituted  under  the  next  preceding  section,  shall  only 
avail  for  the  employment  of  the  Teachers  obtaining  the  same, 
within  suïh  Couiity  or  Counties,  and  for  such  class  or  classes  of 
Schools,  as  the  Governor  in  Council,  upon  the  report  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  may  froni  time  to  time  ordain  ; 
and  those  granted  after  the  fourth  day  of  March,  one  thousand 
ùght  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  by  the  several  Boards  of  Examiners 

in  the  Citics  of  Montréal  and  Québec,  and  in  the  Districts  of  {  and  Ç3  per  month  for  board 
Knuiouraska,  Gaspé,  Three  Hivers  and  Ottawa,  and  in  the  i 
Counties  of  Sherbrooke  and  Stanstead  rcspectively,  shall  in  like 
manner  onh'  avail  for  such  territorial  limit,  and  for  such  class  or 
classes  of  Schools,  as  the  Governor  in  Council  upon  like  report 
miy  from  time  to  time  ordain. 

2,  The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  fur  Lower  Canada,  by 
régulation  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor  in  Counc  I,  may  from 
time  to  time  provide  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  conditions 


even  if  the  pupil  shall  be  absent  or  leave  theschool  altogether. 
On  payment  of  the  fee  a  pupil,  besides  receiving  instruction,  will 
be  entitled  to  admittance  to  the  library,  to  the  use  of  the  tools 
and  implements,  and  he  will  also  be  supplied  with  bed  and  bed- 
ding  excepting  sheets. 

Books,  paper  and  other  articles  of  stationery  will  be  furnished 
at  the  requrtt  of  parents,  and  charged  at  the  priées  currcnt  in 
Québec.  This  will  probably  average  one  or  two  dollars  more  per 
annuni. 

The  boarding  department  is  conducted  by  Madame  E.  Ouellet, 
under  the  immédiate  surveillance  of  the  Principal.  Terms  $6  a 
month,  payable  in  advance. 

The  pnpils  enjoying  the  partial  bursaries  founded  by  the 
Board  will  be  required  to  pay  but  82  each  term  for  instruction, 


Twenty-seventh  Meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  in 
connection  with  Jacaues-Cartier  Normal  School. 


This  Convention  met  on  the  2âth  August  last. 

Présent  :  The  Hon.  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  Messi-s.  Caron, 

„,o„  l,«  Anr.,,^^A    „.^„„jv  ^     e  ■  •  m       1  I  Valade  and  Stenson,  luspectors  of  Schools  :  Mr.  J.  E.  Paradis,  Presi- 

may  be  deemcd   expédient,   for  requiring   any    Teacher  or   jent;  Mr.  Emard,  Vico-President  ;  Mess:s.  L.  H.  Bellerose,  H.  T. 

■■■""*"  y    Board    ofjchagnon,  A.  Dalpé,  H.  B.   Maitineau  and  J.  B.  Priou,  Members  of 

the    Council    of  the  Association  ;   Messrs.  U.   E.   Archambault,    A. 

Aubuchon,  S.  Aubuchon,  C.   Brau'.t,  H.   C.  H.  Chagnon,  C.  Ferland, 

N.  Gervais,  B.  Guévin,  M.  Giiérin,  0.  Lamarche,  A.  Lamv,  A.  Mallet, 

H.  O'Regan,  L.  René,  H.  Rondeau,  J.  E.  Roy,  P.  H.  St.  Hilaire  and 

the  teacher-pupiîs  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  Mr.  Archambault  consented  to  act  in 
his  place. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  (held  in  May)were  read  aud  approved. 

Mr.  N.  Gervais  read  a  paper  on  the  necessity  of  adoplingan  improv- 
ed  course  of  studios  in  the  schools,  in  which  he  showed  how  this 
object  cou!d  be  attained  with  advantage. 

Messrs.  Caron,  Sienson,  Lamy,  H.  E.  Martineau,  St.  Hilaire  and 
Archambault  ably  diseussed  the  question,  -nhelher  the  définitions 


Teachers  holding  any  cerlificatc  granted  by 
Examiners  of  Teachers  in  Lower  Canada,  to  submit  to  examin 
ation  de  novo,  by  such  Bo^rd  ;  and  in  default  of  any  such 
Teacher  so  doing,  or  in  case  of  failurc  thereupon  for  any  cause 
to  obtain  a  new  ccrtific.ite,  the  certificate  theretofore  granted 
shall  becoms  anJ  bc  held  null  and  void. 


Ue-ope£i!3ss  of  S2se  .e.<rîî3oî  of  Asiîcullure  of 

We  reproduce  the  following  information   from  the  Gazette  des 


Campagnes.     The  number  of  pupils  who  entered  the  School  of  |  the  rules  of  arithmetic  should  be  lèarned  by  children,  or  \:hether  ihcy 
Agriculture  of  Ste.  Anne  from  the  first  of  September,  when  the  '  should  merely  be  explained  to  them. 
présent  tenu  commonced,  to  the  end  of  that  month,  was  thirtecn.  1      ^•■-  Emard,  président  of  the  meeting,  in 
-  ■    ■  ■  ■  j|„j  i,„  ,,,„  1  expresscd   his  gratification  at  finding  that  t 

Board  of  Agriculture  for  Lower   Canada,  and  three 
ilirely  dépendent  on  their  own  resources. 


review  of  the  debafe 
Of  this  number,  ton  wcrc  entitled  to  the  bursaries  founded  by  the  exp.'^^sccl  his  gratification  at  finding  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
T.        1    -/■    .      •     ..  o      ,  ^        ,  .    .  •'.   .     speakers  were  of  the  opin;oii  that  the  defimt.ons  of  the  rules  of  ai  ith- 


left 


As  those  who  enter  this  school   to  prépare  themseives  for  so 


metic  should  be  Icarned  by  heart,  in  accoidance  with  the  pr 
that  in  leaching,  a  tcxt  should  always  be  referred  to. 
Mr.  C.  Brault  read  a  paper  on  Meteorology. 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 
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The  Hon.  tlie  Superintendent  of  Education  compliinentid  Mcs,is 
Gervais  and  Brault  on  then  in  tiuctne  and  mt-it  tm.  (s  i>b,  111 1 
gave  valuable  advice  to  the  teicheis,  impie^aini-  u]  011  lliPiu  the  dllt^ 
ofdevoting  themselves  to  tlit  1  lacticil  impro\pmeut  ol  thon  schonK, 
one  of  the  best  iiieaus  to  accomphsh  this  end  would  be  to  heii  fiom 
each  teacher,  at  thèse  meetings,  détails  on  his  particulai  method  ot 
instruction  and  manner  of  m  ina^ing  his  pupilb  bo  as  to  obtain  the  best 
résulta  in  the  least  possible  time  He  also  invited  the  Inspectors 
to  give  similar  détails  in  then  lepoits,  remmding  them  that  theu 
remarlis  on  thèse  subjects  were  always  published  in  exienso. 

It  was  then  resolved,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ai'chambault,  seconded  by 
Mr.  St.  Hilaire,  that  the  foUowing  question  be  postponed  until  next 
meeting,  \\z  :  Which  grammar  is  to  be  preferred,  Poitevin's  or 
Chapsal's  ? 

The  names  of  Messrs.  H.  E.  Martiueau,  A.  Dalpé,  H.  Pesant,  F. 
X.  Manseau,  M.  Guérin  and  0.  Lamarche  were  announced  as  those 
of  the  member.5  chosen  by  the  Council  of  the  Association  to  prépare 
essays  for  the  next  merting. 

Mr.  Iiispector  Valade  also  eiitered  his  name  for  a  lectuie. 

The  fohowing  subjects  -sverc  then  chosen  for  discussion  : 

1.  Which  grammar  is  préférable,  Poitevin's  or  Chapsal's  ? — Debaters 
inscribed,  Messrs.  Bor.drias  and  Cassegrain. 

2.  What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  rules  of  Interest  in 
arithmetic? — Debaters  inscribed,  Messrs.  Bellerose  and  Emard. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  the  last  Friday  in  January  next, 
at  9  A.  M. 


Heport  OBJ  l'ubSic  austructioti  î&v  1S64. 

We  publisli  in  this  number  the  Report  proper,  the  appendices  of 
whicli  contain.  No.  1,  Spécial  Reports  on  the  Normal  Schools, 
and  the  Inspection  of  Boards  of  Examiners  ;  No.  2,  Extracts 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Scliools  ;  No.  8,  Statisti- 
cal  Tables;  No.  4,  Financial  Statements,  in  ail  315  p.  The 
table  niarked  I  is  but  the  conclusion  of  table  B,  and  ought  to 
havc  followed  the  latter.  This  report  is  font  free  to  teachers, 
ministers,  and  school  corporations.  To  otber  persons  it  is  sold 
at  50  cts.,  and  can  be  procured  at  the  Education  Office  or  at  the 
booksellers. 


Report  oi"  {lie  Stspetinteisdient  of  Education  for 
Lower  Cassada,  for  Î5se  ^'ear  1S64. 

To  the  Honorable 

The  Provincial  Secretaky, 
Québec. 

Educaïio.n  Office, 

Montréal,  14th  March,  1865. 

Sir, — I  hâve  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  on  the  state  of  public 
instruction  in  Lower  Canada,  for  the  year  1SC4. 

This  report  is  accompanied  with  the  detailed  statistical  tables  and 
extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  School  Inspectors,  which,  inpu;suance 
of  the  décision  of  the  Committee  ou  Printing,  are  to  bs  published  ouly 
every  three  years. 

The  reports  of  the  Inspectors  again  refer  to  the  obstacles  to  the 
working  of  the  law  and  to  the  progress  of  primary  instruction,  which 
hâve  so  often  been  pointed  out  in  my  reports,  and  which  hâve  been,  up 
to  the  présent  time,  but  partially  remedied  by  the  législative  and 
administrative  measures  adopted.  I  hâve  also  already  iudicated  the 
steps  to  be  taken  to  reinedy  this  state  of  things,  but  other  more  press- 
ing, if  net  more  important,  claims  nn  tlwir  :iltriii;rin  '-..nr.  rl!iii1,;V^s, 
hitherto  prevented  the  Governmi m  :     :■'      I  ii,.^; 

out  thèse  suggestions,  which  I  shall,  I  1    ,  ,ilh- 

hope   that,  sooner  or  later,  favoKili:.'  •■\;r ■,:i;r>-   .mu   i:,.;i,ii   llie 

accomplishment  of  anolher  movement  similar  to  Ihat  etieeted  bv  the 
législation  of  1856,  and  by  the  administrative  measures  which  were 
its  resuit  and  developraeut. 

The  most  important  points  are  ; — 

Ist.  The  great  difficulty  slill  experienced  in  procuring  school  appli- 
ances,  books,  geographical  maps,  and  ail  objects  required  in  teaching, 

2nd.   The   insuiticiouci      ■"     '  ••....         ... 

coutractcd   dimo;;  ,„,:  ,   '■ 
resocct  df  li .-  •\.':„  ,  ,;•   ■ 

_3l-d.    Tlr'".-l„;.   h 

rious  position  i;i  r,,i\     ij; 

to  them  on  the  paît  uf  tl 

The  establishment  of  i 


if   tho 

.1 


of  the  Sfhool-houses,  tl 
iiis    interior  distribution   in 
-ublic  instruction. 


.'' |>I  l,.[ih'iii  :iliiise  ofauthority  in  relation 

school  conimissioners. 

rmal  schools  stands  in  the  first  rank  among 


the  II)  ^se  the  efficiency  and  improve 

tht  1  liing  thèse  schools  the  same 

j  11  cnt  of  dissentieiit  schools  led 

to  th  ois  foi  the  two  great  leligioi.s 

dm  ions  ot  tht  pj^  ul  liin,  tli    L  ilh  lies  and  the  Protestants. 

An  dlmost  neces  aij  cojs  quence  ot  ihis  dnision  was  the  establish- 
ment ot  t\\o  C  itholic  noimal  schools  lud  one  Piotestant  normal 
school  the  gieat  mass  ot  the  Piotestant  population  ol  Lower  Canada 
bcmg  located  in  the  -Hcstein  section,  it  followcd  that  the  Protestant 
normal  school  must  be  establishcd  at  Montréal.  But  as  the  Catholio 
population  of  the  Montréal  section  is  numerically,  if  not  relatively, 
more  considérable  than  that  of  the  Québec  section,  it  was  difficult  to 
avoid  placing  a  Catholic  noimal  sehool  at  Montréal;  while  on  the 
other  haud  it  was  évident  that  the  geographical  position  of  that  city, 
by  no  means  a  central  one  as  regaids  the  rest  of  Lower  Canada,  did 
not  entitle  it  to  eiijoy  alone  the  advantage  of  possessing  thèse  institu- 
tions. If  this  arrangement  was  open  to  the  objection  of  increasing  the 
expenditure,  il  also  afîbided  the  advantage  of  disseminating  the  train- 
ing  of  teacheis  over  a  larger  suri'ace,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
rcach  ail  classes  of  the  population  and  ail  sections  of  the  couiitiy. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  three  noimal  schoo's  hâve 
attracted  a  far  larger  number  of  pupils  and  populaiised  the  new 
Systems  of  teaching  much  more  effectually  than  a  s.ugle  school  would 
hâve  done. 

Among  the  objections  made  to  the  establishment  of  thèse  institu- 
tions, the'  first  was  the  small  number  of  jiupiis  they  wou'.d  hâve,  and, 
at  ail  eveuts,  it  was  said,  the  small  number  who  would  obtain  diplomas, 
and,  haviiig  obtained  them,  engage  seriously  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

The  fuilowing  table  of  the  total  number  of  pupil-teacheis  who  hâve 
attended  the  normal  schools  since  their  establishment  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  first  objection  was  unfounded.  The  number  would 
hâve  been  much  greater  had  not  the  insufficiency  of  the  grant  hitheito 
prevented  the  establishment  of  a  female  pupilteacher's  deparlment  in 
the  Jacques  Cartier  School. 

Table  of  the  number  of  pupils  who  hâve  attended  llie  normal  schools  : 


Jacques-Cartier 
School. 

McGiU  Sch. 
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1858-1859. 

50 

7 

76 

83     34 

52 
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91 
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1859-1860. 

53 

9 

72 

81II  40 

54 

u 
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228 

1S60-18G1. 

52 

5 

56 

61:,  41 

53 

94 

98 

109 
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1861-1862. 

41 

10 

58 

80,1   39 

52 

91 

90 

110 

200 

1862-1863. 

57 

8 

72 

52 

91 

104 

124 

228 

1863-1864. 

56 

7 

67 

74 

34 

49 

83 

97 

116 

213 

The  following  table  shews  the  nUmher  of  diplomas  grantcd  in  each 
school  and  for  each  degree  of  teaching.  The  number,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  723  in  ail;  but  this  figu.e  represents  more  than  the  number  of 
pupils  who  left  with  a  diploraa,  for  many  of  them  leceived  two  and 
even  three  diplomas  successively.  The  number  of  graduâtes  is,  there- 
fore,  less  than  the  number  of  diplomas  granted,  and  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows  among  the  three  schools: — 

Jacques-Cartier  School 106 

Laval  School 233 

McGiU  School 236 


hird  of  the  total   rumher   of  pupils  ;   and 
d,  this  propoition  proves  the  sevority  of  the 
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examinations,  on  the   other  it  cstablishes  the  success  of  thèse  insti- 
tutions. 
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DiPLOMAS  granted  to  pupils  of  the  normal  schools  since  the  establish- 
ment of  thèse  institutions: — 


Kindofdiploi 
granted. 


CaXT.!:   M<=Gill.   Il    Laval. 


Maie 
Pupil-   |ili 


Academy 

Model  School 

Elementary  School. 


3  12 

103  59 

li 
208i  23 

L 


74133 
83106 


As  to  the  willingness  of  the  former  pupil-teachers  to  teach,  and 
their  persévérance  in  teaching,  the  reports  of  the  Jacques-Cartier  and 
Laval  Normal  Schools  contain  information  which,  on  the  whole,  as 
pointed  ont  by  the  Principal  of  the  latter  school,  almost  surpasses  our 
hopes. 

I  hâve  no  doubt  whatever  but  similar  results  can,  if  necessarj,  be 
shewn  as  regards  the  former  pupils  of  the  McGill  School. 

The  inference  from  thèse  statements  is  that  the  vast  majoritv  of  the 
former  pupils  hâve  been  engaged  in  teaching  ;  that  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  received  their  diplomas  previous  to  1862,  and  whose 
three  years'  term  of  teaching,  specified  in  the  application  for  admis- 
sion to  the  school,  is  now  expired,  are  still  teaching,  and  seem  to  hâve 
adopted  teaching  as  a  permanent  career  ;  and,  finally,  that  almost  ail 
those  -who  hâve  not  taught,  or  who  hâve  doue  so  but  for  a  short  period, 
hâve  been  able  to  plead  the  excuse  of  sickness  or  reasons  entirelv 
beyond  their  control.  Those  who  hâve  wilfully  failed  to  carry  out 
their  engagement  form  but  a  very  small  proportion,  and  they  hâve 
almost  ail  paid  the  fine. 

With  thèse  remarks,  I  now  give  the  enumeration  of  the  results 
obtained. 

Of  the   106   pupil-teachers  who   hâve   obtained  diplomas   at   the 
Jacques-Cartier  Normal  School — 
47  were  teaching  at  the  date  of  the  report  ; 

14  who  had  just   received  their  diplomas,    were   commencing,    or 
about  commencing  to  teach  ; 
3  were  dead  ; 
20  were  no  longer  teaching,  but  had  taught: 
10  were  contiuuing  their  studies  at  the  Normal  School  ;  . 
12  had  not  taught. 


Moreover,  14  weie  teaching  or  had  taught  without  holding  the 
diploma  of  the  Normal  School,  having  obtained  that  of  one  of  the 
Boards  of  Examiners.  This  gives  a  total  of  pupils  teaching,  or  who 
hâve  taught  after  attending  the  school,  iuciuding  the  14  recently 
admitted  as  teaeheis,  of  95." 

Of  the  47  former  pu;  ils  ho'ding  diplomas  who  were  still  teaching 
et  the  close  of  the  year  18G4,  pieviôus  to  the  distribution  of  diph 
7  hâve  tanght  during  7  years. 
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In  the  case  of  the  latter,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  ill-health  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  new  situations  hâve  had  some  share  ;  reducing  to 
a  very  small  figure  the  number  of  those  who  hâve  voluntarily  aban- 
doned  teaching  after  having  engaged  in  it. 

As  regards  the  Laval  Normal  School,  of  the  81  pupil-teachers  hold- 
ing diplomas  at  the  date  of  the  report — 
43  were  teaching  ; 
15  were  no  longer  teaching  ; 
2  were  school  inspectors  ; 
4  had  died  ; 
2  were  finishing  their  studies  at  collège  ; 

7  continued  at  the  Normal  School  ; 

8  only  had  not  taught. 

81 
Moreover,  10  who  had  not  obtained  a  school  diploma  were  teach- 
ing, or  had  taught,  under  diplomas  from  the   Boards  of  Examiners  ; 
one  of  those  who  died,  and  two  of  those  who  had  returned  to  the 
school,  had  also  taught  for  some  time  ;  this  gives  a  total  of  79  teach- 
ing, or  who  hâve  taught. 
In  like  manner,  of  152  female  teachers  holding  school  diplomas — 
112  were  teaching  ; 
30  had  taught; 
4  had  died  ; 

4  were  teaching  at  the  school  ; 
2  only  had  not  taught. 

152 
Moreover,  IG  were  teaching  under  diplomas:  7  had  tanght  in  that 
manner  ;  one  died  while  teaching  ;  and  one  returned  to  the  Normal 
School,  after  having  been  engaged  in  teaching;  making  167  teaching, 
or  who  hâve  been  engaged  in  teaching. 

Ofthe43  former  maie  pupil-teachers,  and  the  112  former  female 
pupil-teachers  holding  the  diploma  of  the  school,  who  were  still 
engaged  in  teaching  at  the  date  of  this  report, 

6  had  been  teaching  for  7  years. 
18  "  6      " 

23  "  5      " 

17  "  4      " 

27  "  3     "" 

30  "  2      " 

34  "  1      " 

Of  the  18  maie  pupil-teachers,  and  the  34  female  pupH-teachers 
holding  the  diploma  of  the  school,  who  hâve  ceased  to  teach — 
1  tanght  for  6  years. 


20         "  2      " 

14         "  1      '•' 

Thus  the  Laval  and  Jacqnes-Cartier  Normal  Schools  hâve,  since 
their  establishment,  sent  out  341  individuals  who  hâve  engaged  in 
teaching,  of  which  number  249  were  teaching  at  the  date  of  the 
reports. 

Of  the  number  of  former  pupils  holding  diplomas,  13  had  taught  for 
seven  years — that  is,  since  the  first  distribution  of  diplomas,  and  are 
at  présent  still  engaged  in  teaching  ;  23  for  sLx  years  ;  29  for  five 
years  ;  34  for  four  yeare  ;  this  gives  99  former  pupils  who  hâve  taught 
for  a  greater  number  of  years  than  are  required  by  the  régulation,  and 
who,  with  the  exception  of  18,  were  still  teaching  at  the  date  of  the 
reports. 

The  number  of  those  who  had  taught  for  three  years  amounted  to 
45  ;  thèse,  with  the  exception  of  9,  are  still  teaching  at  the  présent 
time.  In  thèse  latter  figures,  those  who  hâve  taught  with  a  diploma 
from  the  Board  of  Examiners,  or  without  any  diploma,  are  not  taken 
into  account.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  amongst  those  who  hâve 
given  up  teaching  are  inciuded  two  teachers  who  hâve  been  promoted 
to  the  important  office  of  school  inspecter,  several  others  whom  their 
health  has  compolled  to  retire,  and  some  who,  as  has  been  seen  above, 
hâve  returned  to  the  Normal  School  to  prépare  themselves  to  acquire 
a  diploma  of  a  higher  class.  Lastly,  the  total  number  of  pupils  hold- 
g  diplomas  who  hâve  not  engaged  in  teaching  at  ail  only  amounts 
to  22,  and  of  this  total  a  portion  is  to  be  ascribed  to  illness  and 
accident. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  information  as  to  the  results  obtained 
with  respect  to  the  former  pupils  of  the  McGill  Normal  School,  the 
number  of  pupils  who  hâve  gone  forth  from  our  Normal  schools  and 
engaged  in  teaching  may  be  safely  set  at  500,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  are  now  teaching  at  400. 


FORLOWER  CANADA. 


But,  even  supposing  that  such  favorable  results  had  not  yet  been 
attained,  tliere  would  be  no  ground  for  discouragement,  for  the 
fuluess  of  iustitutions  of  tliis  description  is  not  to  be  calcidated  only 
by  the  number  of  teachers  who  bave  gone  forth  from  them,  but  also 
by  the  influence  which  they  exercise  directly  and  iudirectly  over  the 
iustructing  body.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  establish- 
ment of  Normal  schools,  and  the  dispersing  over  varions  parts  of  the 
country  of  the  pupils  from  those  schools,  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
spirit  of  émulation,  and  contributed  to  diffuse  better  Systems  of 
instruction.  A  considérable  number  of  the  pupils  from  the  schools 
bave  even  penetrated  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country,  and 
are  teaching  in  new  settlements  in  which,  not  very  long  ago,  some 
difliculty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  teachers  who  were  merely 
holders  of  diplomas  from  a  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  attention  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Législature  has  been 
frequently  drawn  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  erecting  suitable  buildings 
for  the  Laval  and  Jacques-Cartier  Normal  Schools.  The  arrangement 
by  which  the  former  of  those  schools  is  still  located  in  a  hired  build- 
ing, to  which  is  attached  no  court-yard  or  play-ground,  is  far  from 
being  economical  or  advantageous  in  any  respect. 

With  respect  to  the  Jacques-Cai-tier  Normal  School,  I  bave  had  the 
honor  of  frequently  representing  to  the  Government  that  the  wing  of 
the  old  Government  House,  occupied  by  that  institution,  is  not  only 
insuflBcient  for  the  purpose,  but  also  that,  in  conséquence  of  irrémé- 
diable defects  in  construction,  its  ruin  is  impending,  and  may  from 
day  to  day  place  the  lives  of  professors  and  pupils  in  jeopardy.  The 
érection  of  thèse  buildings  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  urgent  require- 
ments  of  this  department,  if  it  is  wished  to  persévère  in  normal 
instruction  and  the  training  of  teachers. 

Among  other  means  calculated  to  increase  the  elEcieucy  of  the  body 
of  teachers  hitherto  employed,  are  the  establishment  of  a  savings' 
fund  for  aged  or  sick  teachers,  the  publication  of  a  Journal  of  Public 
Instruction  in  both  languages,  the  establishment  of  conférences  of 


teachers,  and  the  re-organization,  under  more  stringent  régulations,  of 
the  Boards  of  Examiners. 

In  several  previous  reports  it  has  been  already  proved  that  the 
savings'  fund  can  never  attain  a  flourishing  condition  until  the  Govern- 
ment grant  shall  bave  been  iucreased  by  one-half. 

Conférences  of  the  diflfereut  associations  of  teachers  which  hâve 
been  formed  in  Luwer  Canada  bave  been  attended  by  an  encouraging 
number  of  the  members  of  the  instructing  body  ;  it  is,  however,  to  be 
desired  that  ail  teachers  should  participate  at  least  once  or  twice 
during  the  year  in  the  great  advantages  which  may  resuit  from  thèse 
institutions.  School  commissioners  hâve  been  strongly  recommended 
to  grant  freely  to  teachers  leave  solicited  for  this  purpose,  in  view  of 
the  certain  and  ample  compensation  which  they  will  receive  for  the 
time  lost  in  the  improvement  of  the  Systems  of  éducation,  and  the 
progress  of  ail  kiuds  which  will  eusue.  The  teacher's  courage  is 
tempered  ;  he  feels  revived  by  contact  with  bis  fellows  and  bis 
superiors,  and  returns  to  his  daily  labor  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
férences with  renewed  energy.  The  différent  essays  read  by  the 
teachers,  and  the  sketches  of  the  educational  discussions  which  fol- 
lowed  in  those  associations,  hâve  constituted  one  of  the  most  important 
and  useful  resources  in  the  editing  of  the  Journal  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

The  re-organization  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners,  and  the  enforcing 
of  new  régulations,  appear  to  bave  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  com- 
position of  the  educating  body.  Several  branches  of  instruction  bave 
received  a  new  impulse  in  our  primary  schools  in  conséquence  of  the 
publication  of  the  programme  of  examination. 

One  of  the  mo.st  important  points  of  the  new  régulation  is  the 
inspection  of  the  Boards  by  the  delegates  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  I  subjoin  to  this  report  those  which  bave  been  hitherto 
submitted  by  the  delegates  in  question. 

The  foUowing  is  a  summary  of  the  annual  statistical  returns  which 
the  secretaries  of  the  Boards  are  bound  to  transmit  to  this  Depart- 
ment : — 


Annual  Statistical  Summary  of  the 


is  of  Examiners  in  Lower  Canada,  for  the  year  1864. 
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This  table  and  a  sim|)Ie  inspection  of  the  registers  kept  by  the 
Dapartment  prove  tliat  there  is  now  so  great  a  number  of  maie  and 
female  teachers  holding  diplomas  that  every  locality,  even  the  poorest 
and  most  remote,  caa  obtain  them.  A  greater  degree  of  sti-ictness 
in  the  examinations  is  therefore  more  than  ever  reqnisite,  and  would 
be  condiicive  to  the  interests  of  the  schoo's  and  to  those  of  the 
teaehers  thsmselves.  ïo  the  compétition  of  ill-iiualified  maie  or 
female  teaehers,  although  holders  of  diplomas,  with  compétent 
taachers,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  the  teaehers'  salaries  remain 
statioaary,  and  in  many  places  even  decrease. 

(Tobeconlinucd.) 


:Vo}ice<<  orBuoUsi  a>  d  Récent  Publications. 

Flemixs. — Ssport  on  th3  Intsrcolonia!  Railway  Exploratory  Sur- 
vey,  made  under  instructions  fi-om  the  Canadian  Government  in  the 
year  18o4.  By  Sandto.d  Fleming,  Civil  Engineer,  160  pp.,  Royal 
Bvo,  with  two  large  maps.     Dasbarats,  Pubiisher,  Québec. 

This  oiîioial  report  is  printed  with  more  than  usual  care,  and  is 
enriched  with  t-.>-o  v.-eli  e.voeuted  maps.  We  make  the  foUowing  eon- 
densed  extraets  : 


The  main  objeet  of  the  Survey  was  to  enab'e  the  Government  to 
i-ative  merits  of  the  varions  routes  which  hâve  been 


id'e  of  thi 


propos3d  as  we!l  as  any  othsr  routes  which  seemed  worthy  of  atten- 
tion and  feasible  for  a  R.iihvay  to  connect  the  Provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswic-k  with  Canada. 

"  A  railway  is  already  in  opération  from  Halifa.\,  the  capital  of 
Nova  Scotia,  northerly  to  Truro,  iu  length  16  miles;  and  the  Canadian 
railway  System  extends  to  River  du  Loup.  The  poi'tion  of  the  con- 
templated  luterco'ouial  Railway  remaining  to  be  constructed  lies 
tharefore  between  Truio  and  River  du  Loup. 

"  Having  described  th3  engineering  fealuve  of  the  lines  receut'iy 
surveyed  and  subaiitted  eotiiuates  of  the  quantities  of  work  coiisidered 
necessary  to  complète  the  bridging  and  gradmg  on  each,  I  shall  now 
refer  to  ail  the  projected  routes  which  seem  worthy  of  attention,  and 
which  possibly  may  be  fouad  practicable  on  thorough  surveys  beiug 
mada. 

"  I  do  not  désire  it  to  be  understood  that  I  now  report  ail  the  lines 
about  to  be  described  as  practicable.  Some  of  them  I  believe  to  be 
practicable,  but  my  personal  kuowledge  of  others  is  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  me  in  expressing  a  positive  opinion  as  to  their  feasibility. 
ïhe  lines  and  combinatio:.'S  of  Hues  about  to  be  referred  to,  are  those 
which,  from  partial  examinations  ar.d  information  acquired,  I  think, 
oifrfr  a  reasonable  chance  of  being  found  practicable  ;  and  they  are 
liere  desnribed  and  classified  in  order  that  a  judgment  may  be  formed 
as  to  which  route  or  routes  may  be  most  eligible  for  further  surveys. 

"  Thèse  lines  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

"  First. — Frontier  Routes. — Comprising  those  projected  lines  which, 
at  one  or  more  points,  toueh  or  pass  close  to  the  froatier  of  the 
United  States. 

"  Siooad. — CdtUral  Rouler. — Those  iines  which  are  projected  to 
run  th.-ough  the  interior  and  keep  at  some  distance  from  the  Frontier 
as  well  as  from  the  Guif  shore. 

"  Third. — B'Mj  Chaleur  Rouies.  —  Comprising  those  lines  which 
touch  the  waters  of  the  Galf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  Bay  Chaleur. 

'•  This  is  the  most  direct  Hue  between  River  du  Loup  and 
the  City  of  St.  John  which  is  likely  to  be  found  practicable.  It 
crosses  and  recrosses  the  '  air  line,"  drawn  from  the  e.xtreme  points 
to  the  north-easterly  angle  of  Maine,  no  less  than  f.velve  times,  and 
does  not  diverge  from  it  at  any  point  more  than  ten  miles.  Ihere  is, 
it  must  be  confessed,  some  little  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  fea- 
sibility of  this  line,  between  the  Forks  of  the  Miramichi  and  the  River 
Tobi:jue — as  well  as  between  the  Dégelé  and  River  du  Loup,  thèse 
sections  having  been  imperfectly  explored  ;  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  expect  that  a  careful  survey  would  resuit  in  shnwing  that  a  line  not 
unfavorable  might  be  had  through  thèse  sections  as  well  as  elsewhere.'' 

The  cost  of  the  section  exteuding  from  Moncton  to  Truro,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  is  estiraated  at  §5,200,000,  and  of  that  portion  passing  throngh 
New  Brunswick  and  Canada  (from  Rivière  du  Loup  to  Apohaqui)  at 
§15,433,500:  making  the  total  cost  of  the  road,  according  to  Mr 
Flemiugs  calculation,  §20,635,505,  or  an  average  cost  of  $4o,000  pe 
mile. 

Lemat. — Ejsais  Poétiques,  par  Léon  Pamphile  Limay.  Svo,  320 
pp.  SI.—  12mo,  63  cts.     Desbarats,  Pubiisher. 

The  public  is  muçh  indebted  to  Mr.  Desbarats  for  thèse  two  very 


fine  éditions  of  a  work  that  must  really  be  ranked  with  the  best 
terary  productions  of  the  Old  World.  The  uncommon  talent  of  the 
author  was,  we  believe,  first  noticed  by  le  Journal  de  V In.itiui:Ui,n 
Publique,  on  the  appearance  of  a  poetical  ossay  from  his  pon  in  l^e 
Ca:iadien — which  essay  is  still  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  be.st  of  the 
compositions  coUeoted  in  the  présent  volume.  The  fr.st  poera  is  a 
translation  of  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  an  attractive  but  diffieult  sub- 
ject.  The  pecuiiar  measure,  the  terseness  of  the  images,  the  origin- 
ality  of  form  given  to  some  of  the  ideas,  and  the  touching  siraplicity 
of  the  narrative  présent  almost  insurmonntable  obstiicles  to  the  tran- 
slater, and  it  would  hâve  been  too  much  to  expett  that  Mr.  Lemay 
should  hâve  surmounted  them  ail.  We  do  not  wish  therefore  to  be 
understood  as  conveying  any  unfavorable  criticism  if  we  express  our 
surprise  at  his  failure  to  render  some  easy  passages  after  he  had  so 
completely  triumphed  over  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  work.  This 
we  can  only  aecount  for  on  the  supposition  that  he  does  not  possess  a 
perfeet  knowledge  of  English.  For  instance,  where  Gabriel  and 
Evangeline  are  represented  as  watching  the  fire  of  the  forge,  the  text 

"  And  as  its  panting  ceased,  and  the  sparks  expired  in  the  ashes, 
"  Merrily  laughed,  and  said  they  were  nuns  going  into  the  chapel.' 

Which  Mr.  Lemay  renders  thus  : 

"  Quand  on  n'entendait  plus  le  soufflet  bourdonner, 

Ni  sous  le  dur  marteau  l'enclume  résonner, 

Et  que  sous  les  charbons  dormait  la  pûle  flamme, 

En  laissant  l'atelier,  sans  malice  dans  l'âme, 

Ils  se  difaient  pareils  aux  prêtres  du  Seigneur 

Qui  viennent  de  chanter  tes  matines  au  chœur." 

Let  us  hope  that  thèse  blemishes  may  disappear  in  another  édition. 
The  groundwork  is  solid  and  there  ai-e  very  fine  passages  to  setagainst 
thèse  defects. 

The  description  of  Eiangeliue,  one  of  the  parts  most  diffieult  of 
rendering,  is  admirably  imitated,  e.xcept  the  beautiful  line  : 

"  When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music." 

On  t'ue  whole  the  toue  is  somewhat  more  solemn,  and  the  narrative 
more  burtheaed  with  words  than  in  the  Original.  The  last  lines  are 
exceedingly  beautiful  ;  it  would  seem  as  if  the  writer  had  more  and 
more  identified  himself  with  his  model,  and  that  his  lyre,  so  long  tuned 
in  unison  with  that  of  the  author  of  Evamjéline,  had  at  length  bor- 
rowed  its  sweetest  toncs. 

G1..1CKMETER  AXD  MacDosell. — The  Ciiarter  and  By-Laws  of  the 
City  of  Montréal  ;  together  with  Miscellaneous  Acts  of  the  Législa- 
ture relating  to  the  City  :  with  an  Appendix.  Compiled,  revised  aud 
codified,  by  order  of  the  City  Council.  By  Chs.  Glackmeyer, — 8  vo, 
526  pp.  John  Lovell,  Montréal.  Same  publication  in  French  ;  Louis 
Perrault,  Printer. 

This  code  of  by-laws  and  régulations  for  the  city  of  Montréal  has 
been  compiled  by  Mr.  Glackmeyer,  City  Clerk,  and  translated  into 
French  by  Mr.  MacDonnell,  his  assistant.  It  will  be  of  great  service  to 
those  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  to  the 
citizens  in  gênerai,  who  hâve  often  been  at  a  loss  to  find  the  te.U  of  a 
hy-!aw  bearing  upon  any  particular  case.  Both  volumes  reflect  the 
highest  crédit  alike  upon  the  compilers  and  the  publishers. 

L.1  Revue  Canadiexn-e. — The  numbers  for  June,  July  and  August 
contain  the  end  of  Mr.  DaBoucherville's  novel  Une  de  perdue  deux  de 
trouvées  ;  Jacques  et  Marie,  by  Mr.  Bourassa — Mr.  Royal  in  his  stead 
contributing  a  monthly  review  ;  articles  on  the  Me-xican  question  and 
the  St.  Alban's  Raid,  by  Mr.  DjBellefeuille  ;  the  end  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Ouellet's  essay  on  Cardinal  Wiseman,  an  article  by  Rev.  Mr.  Nantel 
and  an  Art  Review  by  M;-.  Bourassa,  and  finally  an  article  on  the 
Montréal  Water  Works  and  the  most  celebrated  a'iueducts  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  World. 

CiRCCLAiRE  de  V Ecole  de  Médecine  et  de  Chirurgie  de  Montréal. 
17  pp.  Plinguet  &  Laplante,  Publishers,  Montréal. 

This  annual,  announcing  the  opening  of  the  course  for  the  22nd 
year  at  this  school,  contains  ail  the  information  required  on  the 
several  subjects  into  which  the  classes  are  divided. 

Leprohox. — Antoinette  de  Mirecourt,  roman  canadien  par  Madame 
Leprohon,  traduit  de  l'anglais  par  A.  Genani. — 18mo.,  342  pp. 
Beauchemin  &  Valois,  Montréal. 

Mis.  Leprohon's  book  was  noticed  in  thèse  columns  when  it  appear- 
ed,  and  we   would  only  add  now  that  she  has  been  very  happy  in 
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meeting  with  a  translater  so  able  and  consoiencious  as  Mr.  Gonand 
has  proved  himself  to  be. 

Dessaulles.  —  La  guerre  américaine,  son  origine  et  ses  vraies 
causes,  par  l'hon.  L.  A.  Dessaulles. — Montréal,  iy65.  Office  of  Le 
Pays.  538  pp.  in  ISo. 

This  is  a  séries  of  lectures  on  the  civil  war,  and,  espeoially,  on 
slavery.  The  autbor,  wbo  holds  strong  nortberu  yiews,  has  treated 
the  subject  with  bis  usual  ability. 

Lafkance. — Abrégé  de  grammaire  française,  par  C.  J.  L.  Lafrance, 
directeur dcV Académie  8aint  Jean-Baptiste. — 12-mo,  122  pp.  Darveau, 
Québec. 

LoRiMiER. — Trois  jours  di  fêtes  littéraires,  par  Charles  C.  De 
Lorimicr. — Royal  8vo.  45  pp.     Eusèbe  Senécal,  Montréal. 

The  pnpils  ;uid  former  pupils  of  St.  Mary's  Collège,  Montréal, 
inaugurated  the  new  and  splendid  hall,  under  the  great  church  now 
building  on  DeBleury  street,  by  three  conS3cutive  sitlings.  Mr.  De 
Lorimier  has  coUected  the  essays  aud  speeches  delivered  on  those 
occasions,  and  they  are  now  issued  in  a  very  neat  pamphlet,  which  is 
embellishad  with  a  large  woodcut  by  Walker,  repre.senting  the  new 
hall. 

Pakkmax. — France  and  England  in  North  America — A  séries  of 
Historical  narratives. — Part  iirst. — Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
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0.  Little  &  Brown. 
wiio  has  spent  the 
iments  and  nianu- 
who,  like  the  lato 
it,  to  men  of  less 
performance  of 


ife  in  coll 
soii;  •-.^  il  M  i.i_  .iQ  the  early  history  Mi  _\ii.'    > 
lamciik-d   i'ifscutt,   labours  under  au  uuiu  uo 
euergy,  would  seem  an  insuperable  obstacle 

such  a  task,  has  at  last  published  the  fiist  volume  of  a  séries  which 
will  contain  the  results  of  bis  patient  and  untiring  researches.  During 
many  years  he  has  not  been  able,  through  weakness  of  sight,  to  read 
or  to  Write  continuous'y  formuch  more  ihan  five  minutes  at  a  time  and 
often  not  at  ail.  The  work  nowbefore  us  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the 
first  gives  a  graphie  and  thriiling  account  of  fhe  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  Huguenot  colonization  on  this  continent,  aud  is  entitled  "  Hu- 
guenots in  Florida  ;  "'  the  second  part  contains  a  history  of  the 
discovery  and  first  settlement  of  Canada,  and  has  for  its  title  "  Cham- 
plain  and  bis  Associates." 

The  style  of  the  author  is  raost  charming,  giving  to  the  entangled 
adventuies  of  by-gone  days  ail  the  interest  and  beauty  of  modem 
fiction.  While  the  bistorian  or  rather  the  annalist  has  spared  no 
pains  to  attain  the  most  niinute^  correctness  of  detai's,  the  writer 
has  thrown  over  bis  dieary  and  wearisome  researches,  the  most  beau- 
tiful  aud  glossy  diapery  wliicli  hidos  his  toil  nud  labour  altogether. 
WIi  11  :i  -  ,1  '  f  li  M  ],;  ;  i,c.  /,  'i;,i  :!  .  '  .,  .  r. ,', , .  ■  ,>  ;:i.  is  the  first  thouo-ht 
l'i  ■,.;.■..   I  ■      i:    .  :   ,1    ■   :  ,        '  î  un  of  facts,  what  a 

il:  ■    ..      ;  :.'  .   i:<:,.,       ,,-,  ■  .      iiiid  of  manu3cri[>ts  ! 

Mr.  l 'm  i.i:i;iM    -:  im1"Ii|ih    lu   ili ■■•.r\ii      MJ' otheis  as  weli  as 

to  his  ùwn  labour,  and  in  every  instance  lie  gracefuUy  acknow- 
ledges  it.  Our  Canadian  anti^uarians,  Messrs.  Faribault  and  Viger, 
and  our  Canadian  wrlters,  are  duly  quoted  whenever  he  has  availed 
himself  of  the  historié  lore  accumulated  through  their  indefatigable 
industry. 

The  many  qualities  which  make  of  this  work  a  book  as  pleasant  to 
the  gênerai  reader  as  it  will  be  dear  to  the  man  of  learning,  are  how- 
ever  niarred  by  an  unseemly  weakness  which  we  would  fain  pass  over 
in  silence,  were  it  not  tbat  it  would  appear  as  a  want  of  moral  courage 
on  our  part  to  do  so.  Althongh  the  author  is  not  without  a  certain 
liberality  and  fairu'  -,  li  i;  t  .  ,  a;:it  to  spurn  the  religious  convictions 
of  others,  aud  in  m  .  i  I        immi  goes  so  far  as  to  sneer  at  things 

which  most  Chri-ii.i:i  ■  >  ni  mi  .s  hâve  deemed  sacred.  Tkere  is  in 
many  casi-s  a  \va;it  '•>.'  j"'  i  i  i  ii'  in  his  reraarks  and  sometlmes  even  a 
waiit  .il  i,i'.  'I  t'.eling.  We  are  sure  for  instance  that  the  subscribeis 
ti    :  I  tlij  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  has  its  cent-al 

Cil. Il  ,  .  i.  .,  ;  .1,  and  the  association  pour  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi 
v.lij  ^  I,  ad-  [u.i.tersare  in  Lyons,  will  be  equally  shooked  atthe  follow- 
ing  pasiage  which  u  more  in  Vo'.taire's  style  than  iu  that  of  a  Pro- 
testant writer  : 

"  With  respect  to  Donnacona  and  his  tribesmen,  basely  kidnapped 
at  Stad.iconé,  excellent  care  had  been  taken  of  their  soûls.  In  due 
tini;;  thjy  had  been  baotized  and  soon  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  rite, 
since  thîy  ail  died  w!thln  a  year  or  two,  to  the  great  détriment,  as  it 
proved,  of  th2  expédition.'' 

Beal-mont  Smvt.l. — Animais  of  Xorlh  Ame-  ica — 2nd  séries — Fresh 
water  fish  ;  By  H.  Beaumont  Small. — Montieal.     V2  pp.  8vo.     Long- 


Mr.  Small  intends  to  make  of  this  a  eompendiura  of  Canadian  zoo- 
logy.  His  work  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Montréal  Game 
and  Fish  Protection  Club,  a  uselul  iustitutio.i  whose  efforts  dcserve 
much  praise. 

The  S.*.turuay  Readeu. — ^Sach  is  the  title  of  a  valuable  pcriodical 
issued  by  our  enterprising  publisher  Mr.  Lovell.  It  consista  of  sixteen 
4th  pages,  priuted  in  close  type,  and  containing  a  large  aupply  of 
reading  matter  of  a  sober  and  useful  character.     Price  $2  yearly. 
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EDLXATIOÎIAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

—  The  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Lower  Canada  having,  in  the 
course  of  this  montb,  gone  to  Aylmer  and  Portage-du-Fort  to  inspect 
the  registers  and  examination  papers  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners  for  the 
counties  of  Ottawa  and  Pontiac,  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity  to  visit 
the  schools  of  the  two  above-named  places.  At  Aylmer  h?  visited,  with 
Mr.  Inspector  Rouleau  and  the  Revd.  Mr.  Michel,  the  Catholic  academy, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Déguise,  who  holds  a  diploraa  from  the  Laval  Normal 
school,  and  the  girls'  school  conducted  by  Miss  MacDonald,  also  a  gradiiate 
of  the  same  institution.  Both  schools  bave  afforded  ample  proof  of 
the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  taachers.  The  acadimy  is  how3ver  irregnlarly 
attondjd,  and  the  rooms  and  school  farniture  are  not  what  they  onght  to 
b3.  The  two  schools  are  in  ona  building,  where  there  is  hardly  snfficient 
space  for  both  ;  bat  a  large  stone  building  is  now  bîing  erected  for  the 
girls'  school,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  présent  school-house  will  be  left  to  the 
academy.  The  Hon.  Superintendent  also  visited  the  Protestaut  Academy, 
conducted  by  Mr.  McOuat,  B.  A.  of  McGiU  Collage,  who  also  holds  an 
Academy  diploma  from  the  McGill  Normal  school,  obtained  at  the  close 
of  last  session.  Mr.  McOuat  enters  on  his  new  duties  with  a  good 
will  and  every  required  qialification.  AU  this,  however,  will  be  of  little 
avail  if  the  piipils  are  not  sent  regularly  to  school,  or  if  they  are  allowed  to 
disregard  tlie  efforts  made  by  their  worthy  teacher  as  some  among  them 
appear  to  bave  done.  The  spécial  grants  to  such  institutions  are  the 
occasion  ofmnch  compétition  on  the  part  of  the  several  counties,  and 
parties  who  wish  to  retain  them  must  be  made  to  nnderstand  that 
unless  they  give  some  kind  of  return  for  the  liberality  of  the  govern- 
ment,  the  boon  will  be  transferred  to  other  places.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped  that  some  efforts  will  ho  made  on  behalf  of  both  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  académies.  The  teachcrs  are  compétent  and  the  matter  will  rest 
with  the  parents  and  rate-payers.  At  Portage-dn-Fort  the  Superintendent 
visited  the  comuion  school,  which  is  atîended  by  Protestaut  and  by  Catho- 
lic chiidren,  and  which  is  well  conducted  by  Mr.  Eeer.  He  was  accompanied 
by  0.  Leblanc,  Esquire,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  aud  by  the 
School  Commissioners.  Th3  school  is  well  attended,  but  there  are  few 
French  pupils  and  the  Freuc.h  language  is  not  taught.  In  the  evening, 
the  Superintendent,  on  the  invitation  of  tlie  School  Commissioners,  lectured 
intlie  'Town  hall,  in  French  and  inEnglish,  toa  mimerons  audience,  review- 
ing  the  whole  of  the  educational  laws  and  commenting  on  various  ednca- 
tional  topics  of  a  praciical  nature.  After  the  lectures  were  over  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  moved  by  the  Revd.  Mr.  Kiernan,  seconded  by  Dr.  Purvis 
and  carried.  A  fuU  account  of  the  proceedings  appeared  in  the  l'ontiac 
Pioneer  of  the  22nd  of  September. 

STATISTICAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

—  If  the  following  account  is  true,  London  is  no  longer  the  metropolis 
of  our  planet.  That  distinction  beîongs  to  the  Japanese  city  of  Jeddo, 
which  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  TraveUer  thus  describes  : 

"  lint  what  shall  I  say  of  this  grealest  and  most  singnlar  of  ail  cities? 
A  volume  is  needed  to  dcscribe  it  without  attcmpting  to  give  its  history. 
I  bave  read  of  old  Ninevah  and  Babylon  below  the  groimd,  and  seen  and 
handled  the  works  of  art  which  hâve  been  disinterred,  and  created  so 
much  admiration  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but  one  living  Jeddo  above 
the  ground  is  worth  a  hundred  old  fog-y  cities  below  it.  I  cannot  give 
you  an  idea  of  it,  it  is  so  unique,  so  unlike  everything  exccpt  itself,  and  so 
impossible,  as  you  will  think. 

"  I  bave  seen  several  places  of  interest,  and  maintalned  a  cool  head,  but 
I  was  bowildercd  and  confounded  wben  I  saw  this.  It  is  situatcd  on  the 
western  shore  of  this  charming  gulf,  twcnty  miles  wide  by  twcnty-four 
lonff,  to  which  the  Lake  Tiberias  is  nothing,  except  in  the  sacred  feet 
which  once  trod  its  shores.  It  stretches  for  fwenty  miles  or  more  along  a 
beach  of  a  semi-circular  form,  with  its  horns  turned  outward,  and  along 
which  a  street  extends,  crowdcd  with  blocks  of  stores  and  houses,  and 
teeming  with  moving  crowds,  while  shop-keepers,  artisans,  women  and 
chiidren  secm  equally  numerous  witbin  doors  and  at  the  doors.     Indeed, 
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a  dozen  or  fifteen  miles  might  be  added  to  the  city  in  this  direction,  since 
there  is  nothing  but  an  unbioken  succession  of  towns  and  villages  for  this 
distance,  which  are  as  populous  and  well-built  as  the  city  itself. 

"  In  crossing  the  city  from  the  shore  to  the  western  outskirts  I  hâve 
■n-alked  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  then  proceeded  on  horseback  for  ten 
miles  further,  making  twelve  miles  and  a  half,  ivhile  in  other  places  it  may 
be  wider.  According  to  the  lowest  estimate,  the  city  covers  an  area  equal 
to  seven  of  the  New  England  farming  towns,  which  are  usually  six  miles 
square.  And  ail  is  traversed  by  streets,  usually  wide,  well  construeted, 
perfectly  neat,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  streets  lined  with 
houses  and  stores  as  compactly  as  they  can  be  built,  and  crowded  with 
moving  and  stationary  masses,  as  thick  as  in  Washington  Street,  or  New 
York  Broadway,  at  least  for  considérable  distances.  The  population  is 
estimated  generally  at  three  millions,  which  Mr.  Harris,  our  minister,  thinks 
is  no  exaggeration.  For  my  part,  judging  from  what  I  bave  seen  when  I 
bave  gone  into  the  hcart  of  the  city,  and  crossed  the  city  from  side  to 
side,  I  shodld  be  willing  to  add  as  many  millions  more  ;  for  the  living, 
moving  masses,  seen  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  everywhere  the  same, 
fairly  seemed  beyond  computation." 


—  The  following  interesting  items  are  from  5Ir.  Roswag's  new  work  on 
the  subject  entitled  Les  Métaux  Précieux.  From  the  year  1500  to  1848 
America  yielded  27,122  millions  of  francs  in  silver,  and  10,028  millions  of 
francs  in  gold.  Thèse  numbers  comprise  13,774  millions  of  silver  drawn 
from  Mexico,  43,059  from  Peru  aud  Bolivia,  230  from  Chili,  and  58  from 
New  Granada.  As  to  gold,  the  share  of  Brazil  was  4,625  millions  of 
francs  ;  that  of  Granada,  1,952  ;  of  Mexico,  1,341  ;  of  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
1,171  ;  of  Chili,  862  ;  and  of  the  United  States,  76.  Europe  during  the 
same  period  only  produced  2,330  millions  of  francs  in  silver,  and  1,600 
ditto  in  gold.  Africa  yielded  2,500  millions  from  Gulnea.  Hence  the 
total  quantity  of  precious  metals  existing  in  1848,  including  1,000  millions 
siipposed  to  exist  before  1500,  fonned  a  total  of  44,578  millions  of  francs — 
viz.,  silver,  30,152,  and  gold,  14,426.  From  1848  to  1857  the  stock  of 
precious  metals  has  been  increased  by  2,170  millions  of  francs  of  silver,  and 
6,004  of  gold.  Of  the  latter,  California  has  produced  2,508  millions,  and 
the  rest  of  America  445.  Australia  has  yielded  1,695,  and  Europe  743, 
including  Russia  for  678  millions.  Asia  has  contributed  505  millions,  and 
Africa  108.  Of  silver,  Australia  has  j-ielded  9  millions  ;  America,  1,827  ; 
Europe,  321  ;  and  Asia,  22  ;  forming  a  total  of  2,179  millions  of  francs! 
There  consequently  exist  at  présent  in  the  world  32,331  millions  of  francs 
of  silver,  and  20,430  of  gold.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver,  which  before 
1848  was  as  1  to  2,  is  now  as  2  to  3.  In  weight  there  existed  before  1848 
about  31  kilogrammes  of  silver  for  every  kilogramme  of  gold  ;  in  1856  this 
proportion  bad  fallen  to  less  than  24  kilogrammes  of  silver  for  one  kilo- 
gramme of  gold.  Since  1856  the  total  annuai  increase  of  the  precious  metals 
may  be  stated  at  240  millions  of  francs  of  silver,  and  500  of  gold,  being 
more  than  double  the  former. 

—  The  growth  of  the  population  of  the  British  Islands  during  the  last 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  prodigious.  The  surplus  has  furnished  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  of  British  America,  Australia,  and  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  hâve  furnished  upwards  of  30,- 
000,000,  of  people  to  thèse  countries,  and  yet  the  home  population,  which 
was  in  the  year  1700,  only  7,650,000,  and  in  1800,  only  15,800,000,13  now 
upwards  of  30,000,000.  The  British  Islands  bave  doubled  their  population 
twice  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years.  France  in  the  year  1700  con- 
tained  19,669,000  inhabitants, "in  1800,  27,349,000,  and  in  1860,  37,000,000 
— so  that  her  population  has  uot  doubled  once  during  the  same  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  although  she  has  done  but  little  in  the  way  of  colonization. 
The  other  European  States  show  but  a  very  slow  rat«  of  increase  ;  in  fact, 
we  believe  that  one  or  two  of  them  remain  in  slalu  quo. 

—  From  returns  of  the  Registrar  General,  in  the  middle  of  the  présent 
year,  the  population  of  the  following  towns  were  : — London,  3,015,494  ; 
Liverpool,  476,368  ;  Manchester,  354,930  ;  Salford,  110,833  ;  Birmingham^ 
327,842  ;  Leeds,  224,025  ;  Bristol,  101,809  ;  Edinburgh,  174,180  ;  Gla^t'ow 
423,723;  Dublin,  317,666.  ' 


XECROLOGICAL   IXTELLIGE.VCE. 


—  Rev.  Mr.  Faucher,  who  died  recsntly  at  Lotbinière,  was  one  of  the 
-1  le.ît  curés  of  the  District  of  Québec  and  a  most  zealous  friend  of  the 
cause  of  Education.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Lotbinière  Academy,  a  very 
successful  and  well  managed  school. 

—  Death  is  very  busy  with  our  vétéran  politicians  just  now.  Mr.  Not- 
man  has  just  been  laid  in  the  grave,  and  now  we  are  called  to  mourn  the 
d>-cease  of  the  Hon.  James  Morris,  one  of  the  oldest  and  prominent  Re- 
formers  in  the  Upper  Province.  Mr.  Morris  was  seized  with  paralysis 
sorae  years  ago,  and  though  he  recovered  from  the  worst  effects  of  the 
stroke,  he  never  became  strong,  and  has  for  some  time  been  laid  aside 


from  public  duty.  Two  days  ago  the  members  of  his  family  were  sum- 
moned  to  his  bedside,  and  yesterday  evening  he  breathed  his  last.  Mr. 
Morris  was  born  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  in  1798,  and  was  consequently  only 
67  when  he  died.  His  father,  Mr.  Alexander  .Morris,  emigratcd  to  Canada 
in  1801  with  his  family,  and  became  a  résident  first  of  Montréal,  and  after- 
wards  of  the  township  of  Elizabethtown.  James  Morris  was  educated  at 
Sorel,  by  Mr.  Nelson,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  of  Montréal, 
and  became  a  merchant  in  Brockville,  in  which  occupation  he  amassed 
considérable  wealth.  He  was  brought  very  prominently  into  public  life 
by  the  Clergy  Reserve  struggle,  and  was  elected  to  the  Upper  Canada 
Parliament  in  July,  1837,  for  the  county  of  Leeds.  He  was  again  elected 
for  Leeds  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  in  1844  was 
called  to  the  Législative  Council,  and  has  since  been,  until  lately,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  that  body.  In  1851,  when  the  charge  of 
the  Post  ÔfBce  was  transferred  from  the  Impérial  to  the  Provincial  autho- 
rities,  Mr  Morris  was  appointed  Postmaster  General,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  ;  and  bis  admirable  habits  of  business  and  désire  for  economy,  did 
great  service  in  the  organization  of  the  new  System.  He  arranged  a  postal 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  introduced  the  uniform  rate  of  five  cents 
letter  postage  now  existing.  In  1853,  Mr.  Morris  resigned  his  office  of 
Postmaster  General,  and  became  Speaker  of  the  Council,  aud  in  the  follow- 
ing year  went  out  of  office  at  the  fall  of  the  Hincks-SIorin  Government. 
From  1854  to  1858,  he  led  the  Opposition  in  the  Upper  House,  and  was 
appointed  Speaker  when  the  Brown-Dorion  Government  took  ofiBce  in  that 
year. 

Mr.  Morris  was  possessed  of  great  shrewdness,  tact,  and  knowledge  of 
affairs  ;  he  was  kind  and  conciliatory  in  his  manner  ;  and  in  ail  his  public 
actions  was  animated  by  an  anxious  désire  to  serve  his  country.  He  was 
a  steady,  consistent  member  of  the  Reform  party,  and  will  long  be  remem- 
bered  as  a  prominent  participant  in  its  trials  and  triumphs  during  a  period 
of  more  than  thirty  years. — Toronto  Globe. 

—  Ail  lovers  of  genuine  humor  will  bave  heard  of  the  death  of  the 
author  of  Sam  Slick  with  regret.  Mr.  Haliburton  had  fixed  his  résidence 
in  England  some  years  ago,  and  had  entered  the  political  arena  there, 
but  except  as  the  champion  of  the  British  North  American  colonies,  he 
had  never  risen  to  a  very  prominent  position  in  the  Impérial  Parliament. 
He  was  the  son  of  Judge  Haliburton  and  was  born  at  Windsor,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1796.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  Kings  Collège,  he  was 
successively  admitted  to  the  bar,  appointed  a  judge  while  still  compara- 
tively  young,  and  promoted  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Nova  Scotia.  His 
réputation  as  an  author  is  due  to  his  celebrated  delineation  of  Yankee 
character,  Sam  Shck,  the  Clockmaker,  which  first  appeared  in  a  local 
newspaper  and  met  with  great  success  in  the  United  States  and  aiso  in 
England,  where  it  was  published  in  book  form,  and  finally  passed  through 
several  éditions  in  both  hémisphères.  The  Attaché,  or  Sam  Stick  in 
England,  published  after  his  visit  to  Britain  in  1842,  a  Eistory  qf  Nova 
Scotia,  in  two  volumes,  and  several  humoristic  works  and  political  pamph- 
lets foUowed  bis  first  and  most  successful  literary  effort.  The  most  remark- 
able  among  the  publications  hère  alluded  to,  are  Bubbles  of  Canada,  The 
Old  Judge,  and  Natur'  and  Human  Natur.'  In  the  year  1858,  the  Univer- 
sily  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  hononary  degree  of  Doctor. 

MISCELLAXEOUS    DJTEHIGE.NCE. 

—  About  the  year  1794,  there  was  a  man  living  in  Providence  named 
Elijab  Orrasbee.  He  was  born  in  Rehoboth,  but  had  worked  for  a  season 
near  Albany.  While  there,  his  observation  of  the  diffieulty  of  navigating 
the  Hudson  by  sails  alone,  led  him  to  think  of  steam  as  a  propellmg  power. 
While  employed  at  Cranston,  repairing  a  large  steam  engine  employed  for 
pumping  water  from  an  ore  bed,  he  was  called  on  by  David  Wilkinson, 
and  communicated  to  him  the  idea  of  a  steamboat.  He  olfered  to  furnish 
the  boat,  provided  Mr.  Wilkinson  would  provide  the  engine.     The  propo- 

Q  was  accepted.  Mr.  Wilkinson  went  home,  made  his  patterns,  cast 
and  bored  the  cylinders,  suggested  two  plans  of  paddles,  and  the  boat  was 
finished.     At  a  retired  place  called  Winsor's  Grove,  about  three  miles  and 

half  from  Providence,  Ormsbee  completed  his  arrangements,  and,  on  one 
pleasant  evening,  made  his  first  trip  to  Providence.  On  the  following  day, 
he  went  in  his  steamboat  to  Pawtucket  to  show  her  to  his  friends,  and  the 
two  ingénions  mechanics  exhibited  her  between  the  two  bridges.  "  After 
our  frolic  was  over,"  says  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  writing  of  the  matter  more 
than  half  a  century  afterwards,  "being  short  of  funds,  we  hauled  the  boat 

p  and  gave  it  over." 

It  is  fair  to  claim  that  had  the  Pawtucket  been  a  larger  stream,  so  thtt 
steam  had  been  as  important  for  it  as  for  the  Hudson,  or  had  some  discem- 
ing  capitalist  been  ready  to  afford  the  pecuniary  aid  needful  for  testing 
and  perfecting  the  invention,  the  chaplet  that  adorned  the  bead  of  Fulton 
"  It  hâve  been  woven  over  the  brows  of  Wilkinson  and  Ormsbee,  and 
the  Pawtucket  river  and  Narragansett  bay  would  bave  had  an  additional 
claim  to  famé. — Centennial  Address,  Xorlh  Providence. 
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(Written  for  the  Journal  of  Education.) 

THE  FALLIXG  LEAVES. 

Bt  Mrs.  LeprohO!». 

Oh  fading,  fallen  kaves, 
Strewing  each  louely  forest  dell, 
Our  crowded  city  paths  as  well, 
Thickly  as  autumn  sheaves. 

"Whilst  rustling  'neath  my  feet, 
I  think  of  ye  in  fiesbness  green, 
In  summer's  glorious  satin  sheen, 
Giving  shade — fragrance  sweet. 

When  broke  the  summer  dawn, 
Whilst  flooded  in  that  rosy  light, 
Stndded  with  diamond  dew  drops  bright, 
How  fair  to  look  upon  I 

Fair  too  at  evening  hour, 
When  silver  moonboaras  flick'ring  played, 
Between,  around,  in  light  and  shade, 
A  soft,  transluceut  shower. 


And,  fil,  the  long  brîght  dayg, 
When  hum  of  bee  and  bird's  sweet  song 
Trilled  'midst  your  shade,  the  whole  day  long, 
Nature's  sweet  hymn  of  praise. 

Recalling  freshness  fled. 
And  seeing  now  how  low  ye  lie, 
Trampled  in  mire  by  passers-by, 
I  mourn  your  beauty  dead. 

And,  yet,  why  should  I  grieve  ? 

Ye  did  your  part,  gave  beauty  —  cheer  — 

Unto  a  season  of  the  year. 

And  now  fair  life  ye  leave. 

E'en  so,  let  us  not  mourn, 
When  our  life's  changeful  season  past, 
Shrtll  corne  that  sentence  stern,  at  last, 
"  Dust  to  dust  return." 


GROWING  OLD. 

Touch  us,  oh,  Time  !  with  light  hand  as  you  pass, 
Tempt  us  to  think  it  a  loving  caress  ; 
Tread  on  our  hearts,  too,  with  révèrent  care  — 
Crush  not  the  flowers  of  life  blooming  there  ; 
Furrow  our  foreheads  with  care  if  you  will. 
But  let  youth  linger  within  our  hearts  still. 

'Mid  dark  tresses  are  fibres  of  gray  — 
Silent  reminders  of  life's  fleeting  day; 
And  when  we  turn  to  the  shadowy  past, 
On  its  bright  altars  lay  ashes  and  dust  ; 
AU  its  fair  idols  are  marked  with  decay  — 
Ail  its  sweet  pictures  are  faded  away. 

Sadly  ye  look  for  the  friends  of  the  past  — 
They  of  strong  heart  and  the  beautiful  trust  ; 
Some  we  find  sleeping  beneath  sculptured  stone  ; 
Some  toiling  wearily  onward  alone  ; 
Some  thro'  ambition  grown  heartless  and  cold, 
But  one  and  ail,  save  the  dead,  growing  old. 

Oft  we  grow  weary  in  watching  in  vain 
O'er  hopes  that  ahvays  but  shadows  romain  ; 
Weary  of  countiut;  the  joys  that  hâve  died  ; 
Weary  of  loaving-  bright  vision?  aside  ; 
Weary  of  taking  but  dross  for  pure  gold  ; 
Weary,  so  weary,  of  hearts  growing  old. 

Chase  from  us,  Time,  ail  shadowy  fears  ; 
Lift  from  our  lives  the  slow  burden  of  years  ; 
Shadow  our  foreheads  and  silver  our  hair. 
But  oh,  shield  our  hearts  from  the  furrows  of  care. 
Let  not  the  heart  e'er  grow  selfish  or  cold, 
And  we  shall  no  longer  fear  to  grow  old. 
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LINES  TO  DU  PERRIER  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  HIS  DAUGHTER. 


FROM   THE  PRENCH  OP 


Thy  grief,  Du  Perrier,  will  it  ne'er  départ  ? 

And  shall  the  words  of  woe 
Paternal  love  is  whisp'ring  to  thy  heart 

For  ever  make  it  flow  ? 


Thy  daughter's  fate,  in  sinking'  mid  the  dead — 

The  lot  in  store  for  ail— 
Is  it  some  maze,  wherein  thy  reason,  fled, 

Is  lost  for  1 


I  know  -what  charms  were  spread  about  her  youth, 

Nor  hath  it  been  ray  aim, 
My  injar'd  friend,  the  fatal  blow  to  soothe, 

By  weakeuing  her  famé. 

But  she  Tvas  of  that  world,  whose  brightest  flow'rs 

To  saddest  fate  are  born  ; 
A  rose,  she  number'd  ail  a  rose's  hours, 

The  space  of  one  bright  morn. 

Oh  I  Death  hath  rigours  beyond  ail  compare, 

To  pray  to  her  is  vain  ; 
The  cruel  sprite  is  deaf  to  ail  our  care, 

She  heeds  no  cry  of  pain. 

The  poor  man  in  bis  hut,  -svhate'er  his  state, 

Must  meet  the  dart  she  flings  ; 
And  sentries  watching  at  the  palace  gâte 

Cannot  défend  our  kings. 


THE  WITHERED  LEAF. 

(From  the  French  of  A.  V.  Arnault.) 

"  De  ta  tige  détachée." 

From  thy  branchlet  torn  away, 
Whither,  irhither  dost  thou  stray, 
Poor  dry  leaf  ? — I  cannot  say. 
Late,  the  tempest  struck  the  oak 
Which  was  hitherto  my  stay. 
Ever  since  that  fatal  stroke, 
To  the  faithless  winds  a  prey, 
Not  a  moment's  rest  I  gain. 
From  the  forest  to  the  plain, 
Without  fear  or  show  of  pain, 
I  am  carried  by  the  gale. 
Yet  I  only  go  the  way 
That  the  rose-leaf  shuns  in  vain, 
And  where  laurel-leaves  grow  pale. 


Mascouche,  July, 


OJ^N^^DI^N"    HTSTORY 


Chaïuplaïn  on  the  Ottawa,  (i) 

The  arrangements  just  indieated  were  a  work  of  time.  In  the 
summer  of  1612,  Champlain  was  forced  to  forego  his  yearlv 
voyage  to  New  France  ;  nor,  even,  in  the  following  spring,  wert 
his  labors  finished  and  the  rival  interests  brought  to  harmony. 
Meanwhile,  incidents  occurred  destined  to  hâve  no  small  influence 
on  his  niovements.  Three  years  before,  after  his  second  fi^ht 
with  the  Iroquois,  a  young  man  of  his  company  had  boldly  volun- 
teered  to  join  the  Indians  on  their  homeward  journey  and  winter 
among  them.     Champlain  gladly  assented,  and   in  the  followin 


(1)  A  chapterfrom  Mr.  Parkman's  new  work,  of  which  a  notice  ap- 
peared  m  our  last  number.  It  will  dérive  additional  interest  from  the  fact 
that  the  seat  of  government  is  now  established  at  Ottawa.  Champlain 
never  dreamt  that  near  thèse  wonderful  falls  of  the  kettles,  where  an  offer- 
ing  of  tobacco  was  made  to  the  manitou  of  the  place,  a  city  would  be  built 
«lat,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  should  deprive  his  own  dear 
Québec  of  the  metropolitau  honors. 


summer,  the  adventurer  returned.  Another  young  man,  one 
Nicholas  de  Vignan,  next  oflFered  himself  ;  and  he,  also,  embark- 
ing  in  the  Algonquin  canoës,  passed  up  the  Ottawa  and  was  seea 
no  more  for  a  twelvemonth.  In  1012  he  reappeared  in  Paris, 
bringing  a  taie  of  wonders;  for,  says  Champlain,  "  he  was  the 
most  impudent  liar  that  has  been  seen  for  many  a  day."  He 
averred  that  at  the  sources  of  the  Ottawa  he  had  found  a  great 
lake  ;  that  he  had  crossed  it,  and  di.scovered  a  river  flowing 
northward  ;  that  he  had  descended  this  river,  and  rcached  the 
shores  of  the  sea  ;  that  hère  he  had  seen  the  wreck  of  an  English 
ship,  whose  crcw,  escaping  to  land,  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  ; 
and  that  this  sea  was  distant  from  Montréal  only  seventcen  days 
by  canoë.  The  clearness,  consistency,  and  apparent  simplicity 
of  his  story  dcceived  Champlain,  who  had  heard  of  a  voyage  of 
the  English  to  the  northern  seas,  coupled  with  rumors  of  wreck 
and  disaster,  (1)  and  was  thus  confirmed  in  his  beliefof  Vignan's 
honesty.  The  Maréchal  de  Brissac,  the  Président  Jeannin,  and 
other  persons  of  emincnce  about  the  court,  greatly  interested  by 
thèse  dexterous  fabrications,  urged  Champlain  to  foUow  up 
without  delay  a  discovery  which  promised  results  so  important  ; 
while  he,  with  the  Pacific,  Japan,  China,  the  Spice  Islands,  and 
India  stretching  in  flattering  vista  before  his  fancy,  entered  with 
eagerness  on  the  chase  of  this  illusion.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1613,  the  unwearied  voyager  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  sailed  up 
the  St.  Lawrence.  On  Monday,  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  he 
left  the  island  of  St.  Helen,  opposite  Montréal,  with  four  French- 
men,  one  of  whom  was  Nicholas  de  Vignan,  and  one  Indian,  in 
two  small  canoës.  They  passed  the  swift  current  at  St.  Ann's, 
crossed  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  and  advanced  up  the  Ottawa 
till  the  rapids  of  Carillon  and  the  Long  Saut  checked  their 
course.  So  dense  and  tangled  was  the  forest,  that  they  were 
forced  to  remain  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  trailing  their  canoës 
along  the  bank  with  cords,  or  pushing  them  by  main  force  up  the 
current.  Champlain's  foot  slipped  ;  he  fell  in  the  rapids,  two 
boulders  against  which  he  braced  himself  saving  him  from  being 
swcpt  down,  while  the  cord  of  the  canoë,  twisted  round  his  hand, 
nearly  severed  it.  At  length  they  reached  sraoother  water,  and 
presently  met  fifteen  canoës  of  friendly  Indians.  Champlain  gave 
them  the  most  awkward  of  his  Frenchmen  and  took  one  of  their 
number  in  return, — an  exchange  greatly  to  his  profit. 

AU  day  they  plied  their  paddies.  Night  came,  and  they  made 
their  camp-fire  in  the  forest.  He  who  now,  when  two  centuries 
and  a  half  are  passed,  would  see  the  evening  bivouac  of  Cham- 
plain, has  but  to  encamp,  with  Indian  guides,  on  the  upper  waters 
of  this  same  Ottawa,  — to  this  day  a  solitude, — or  on  the  borders 
of  some  lonely  river  of  New  Brunswick  or  of  Maine. 

As,  crackling  in  the  forest  stillness,  the  flame  cast  its  keen  red 
light  around,  wild  forms  stood  forth  against  the  outer  gloom  ; — 
the  strong,  the  weak,  the  old,  the  young  ;  ail  the  leafy  host  of  the 
wilderness  ;  moss-bearded  ancients  tottering  to  their  death,  sap- 
lings  slender  and  smooth,  trunks  hideous  with  wens  and  goitress 
and  strange  deformity  ;  the  oak,  a  giant  in  rusty  mail  ;  the 
Atlantean  column  of  the  pine,  bearing  on  high  its  murmuring 
world  of  verdure  ;  the  bireh,  ghastly  and  wan,  a  spectre  in  the 
darkness;  and,  aloft,  the  knotted  boughs,  uncouth,  distorted 
shapes  struggling  amid  dim  clouds  of  foliage. 

The  voyagers  gathered  around  the  flame,  the  red  men  and  the 
white,  thèse  cross-legged  on  the  earth,  those  crouching  like  apes, 
each  feature  painted  in  fiery  light  as  they  waited  their  evening 
meal,- — trout  and  perch  on  forked  sticks  before  the  scorching 
blaze.  Then  each  spread  his  couch — boughs  of  thé  spruce, 
hemloek,  balsam-fir,  or  pine  —  and  stretched  himself  to  rest. 
Perhaps,  as  the  night  wore  on,  chilled  by  the  river-damps,  some 
slumberer  woke,  rose,  kneeled  by  the  sunken  fire,  spread  his 
numbed  hands  over  the  dull  embers,  and  stirred  them  with  a 
half  consumed  brand.  Then  the  sparks,  streaming  upward,  roamed 
like  fire-flies  among  the  dusky  boughs.    The  fcared  owl  screamed, 


(1)  Evidently  the  voyage  of  Henry  Hiidson  in  1610-12,  when  that  voy- 
ager, after  discovering  Hudson's  Strait,  lost  his  life  through  a  mutiny. 
Compare  Jérémie,  Relation,  in  Recueil  de  Voyages  au  Nord,  VI. 
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and  the  wateher  turned  quiok  glances  into  the  dark,  lest,  from 
those  caveras  of  gloom,  the  lurking  savage  might  leap  upon  his 
defenceless  vigil.  As  ho  lay  once  more  by  the  replenished  lire, 
sounds  stole  upon  his  ear,  faint,  mysterious,  startling  to  the  awa- 
kened  fancy, — the  whispering  full  of  a  leaf,  the  creaking  of  a 
bough,  the  stir  of  sotne  night  insect,  the  soft  footfall  of  some 
prowling  beast.  from  the  far-ofF  shore  the  raournful  howl  of  a 
lonely  wolf,  or  the  leaping  of  a  fish  where,  athwart  the  pines,  the 
weird  mooii  gleamed  on  the  midnight  river. 

D.iy  dawned.  The  east  glowed  with  tranquil  fire,  that  piereed, 
with  eyes  of  flame,  the  fir-trees  whose  jagged  tops  stood  drawn  in 
black  against  the  burning  heaven.  Beneath,  the  glossy  river  slept 
in  shadow,  or  spread  far  and  wide  in  shcets  of  burnished  bronze; 
and,  in  the  western  sky,  the  white  moon  hung  like  a  disk  of 
silver.  Now,  a  fervid  light  touched  the  dead  top  of  the  hemlock, 
and  now,  creeping  downward,  it  bathed  the  mossy  beard  of  the 
patriarchal  cedar,  unstirred  in  the  breathless  air.  Now,  a  fiercer 
Bpark  beamed  from  the  east  ;  and,  now,  half  risen  on  the  sight,  a 
dôme  of  oriaison  fire,  the  sun  blazed  with  floods  of  radiance 
across  the  awakened  wilderness. 

The  paddles  flashed  ;  the  voyagers  held  their  course.  And 
soon  the  still  surface  was  flecked  with  spots  of  foam  ;  islets  of 
froth  floated  by,  tokens  of  somo  great  convulsion.  Then,  on 
their  left,  the  falling  ourtiin  of  the  Rideau  shone  like  silver 
betwixt  its  bordering  woods,  and  in  front,  white  as  a  snow-drift, 
the  cataracts  of  the  Chaudière  barred  their  way.  They  saw  the 
dark  cliffs,  gloomy  with  impending  firs,  and  the  darker  torrent, 
rolling  its  mad  surges  along  the  gulf  between.  They  saw  the 
unbridled  river  careering  down  its  sheeted  rocks,  foaming  in 
unfathomed  chasms,  wearing  the  solitude  with  the  hoarse  outcry 
of  its  agony  and  rage. 

On  the  brink  of  the  rocky  basin  where  the  plunging  torrent 
boiled  like  a  caldron.  and  puifs  of  spray  sprang  out  from  its  con- 
cussion like  smoke  from  the  throat  of  a  canon, — hère  Champlain's 
two  Indians  took  their  stand,  and,  with  a  loud  invocation,  threw 
tobacco  in  the  foam,  an  oflfering  to  the  local  spirit,  the  Manitou 
of  the  cataract.  (1) 

Over  the  rocks,  through  the  woods  ;  tlien  they  launched  their 
canoës  again,  and,  with  toil  and  struggle,  madc  their  amphibious 
way,  now  pushing,  now  dragging,  now  lifting,  now  paddling,  now 
shoving  with  pôles.  When  the  evening  sun  poured  its  level  rays 
across  the  quiet  Lake  of  the  Chaudière,  they  landod,  and  made 
their  peacefulcamp  on  the  verge  of  a  woody  island. 

Day  by  day  brought  a  renewal  of  their  toils.  Hour  by  hour, 
they  moved  prosperously  up  the  long  winding  of  the  solitary 
stream  ;  then,  in  quick  succession,  rapid  foUowed  rapid,  till  the 
bed  of  the  Ottawa  seemed  a  slope  of  foam.  Now^^like  a  wall 
bristling  at  the  top  with  woody  islets,  the  Falls  of  the  Chats  faced 
them  with  the  sheer  plunge  of  their  sisteen  cataracts.  Now  they 
glided  beneath  overhanging  cliffs,  where,  seeing  but  unseen,  the 
crouched  wild-cat  eyed  them  from  the  thicket  ;  now  through  the 
maze  of  water-girded  rocks,  whieh  the  white  cedar  and  spruce 
clasped  with  serpent-like  roots,  or  among  islands  where  old  hem- 
locks,  dead  at  the  top,  darkened  the  water  wtli  deep  green 
shadow.  Hère,  too,  the  rock-maple  rcared  its  verdant  masses, 
the  beeeh  its  glistening  leaves  and  clean,  smooth  stem,  and  behind, 
stifT  and  sombre,  rose  the  balsara-fir.  Hère,  in  the  tortuous 
channels,  the  muskrat  swam  and  plunged,  and  the  splashing  wild 
duck  dived  beneath  the  alders  or  among  the  red  and  matted  roots 
of  thirsty  water-willows.  Aloft,  the  white  pine  towered  "  proudly 
eminent"  above  a  sea  of  verdure.  Old  fir-trees,  hoary  and  grim, 
shaggy  with  pendent  mosses,  leaned  above  the  stream,  and 
beneath,  dead  and  submerged,  some  fallen  oak  thrust  from  the 
current  its  bare,  bleached  linibs,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  drowned 
giant.     In  the  weedy  cove  stood   the  moose,  neck-dcep  in  water 


(1)  An  invariable  ciistom  with  tlie  upper  Inrlians  on  passing  tliis  place. 
Wlien  many  w^n-e  présent,  it  was  attended  with  solemn  dances  .and 
speeches,  a  contribution  of  tobacco  being  first  talien  on  a  dish.  It  was 
thougbt  to  insure  a  safe  voyage  ;  but  was  often  an  occasion  of  disaster, 
since  hostile  war-parties,  lying  in  ambush  at  the  spot,  would  surprise  and 
kill  the  votaries  of  the  Manitou  in  the  very  présence  of  their  guardian. 


to  escape  the  Aies,  wading  shoreward,  with  glistening  sides,  as 
the  canoës  drew  near,  shaking  his  broad  antlers  and  writhing  his 
hideous  nostril,  as  with  ckuiisy  trot  he  vanished  in  the  woods. 

In  thèse  ancient  wilds,  to  whose  ever  verdant  antiquity  the 
pyramids  are  young  and  Nine^eh  a  mushroom  of  yesterday  ; 
where  the  sage  wanderer  of  the  Odyssey,  could  he  bave  urged  his 
pilgrimage  so  far,  would  hâve  surveyed  the  same  grand  and  stem 
nionotony,  the  same  dark  sweep  of  melanchnly  woods  ;  and 
where,  as  of  yore,  the  bear  and  the  wolf  still  lurk  in  the  thicket, 
and  the  lynx  glares  from  the  leafy  bough  ;  — hère,  while  New 
England  was  a  solitude,  and  the  settlers  of  Virginia  ecarcely 
daiedventure  inland  beyond  the  sound  of  cannon-shot,  Cham- 
plain  was  planting  on  shores  and  islands  the  emblems  of  his 
Faith.  (1)  Of  the  pioneers  of  the  North  American  forest,  his 
oame  stands  foremost  on  the  list.  It  was  he  who  struck  the 
deepest  and  boldest  strokes  into  the  heart  of  their  pristine  barba- 
rism.  At  Chantilly,  at  Fontainebleau,  at  Paris,  in  the  cabinets 
of  princes  and  of  royalty  itself,  mingling  with  the  proud  vanities 
of  the  court  ;  then  lost  from  sight  in  the  depths  of  Canada,  the 
companion  of  savages,  sharer  of  their  toils,  privations,  and  baltles, 
more  hardy,  patient,  and  bold  than  they; — such,  for  successive 
years,  were  the  alternations  of  tbis  man's  life. 

To  follow  on  bis  trail  once  more.  His  Indians  said  that  the 
rapids  of  the  river  above  were  impassable.  Nicholas  de  Vignan 
affirmed  the  contrary  ;  but  from  the  first,  Vignan  had  been  found 
always  in  the  wrong.  His  aim  seems  to  hâve  been  to  involve  his 
leader  in  diflSiculties,  and  disgust  him  with  a  journey  whicb  must 
soon  resuit  in  exposing  the  imposture  which  had  occasioned  it. 
Champlain  took  the  counsel  of  the  Indians.  The  party  left  tho 
river,  and  entered  the  forest. 

Each  Indian  shouldered  a  canoë.  The  Frenchmen  carried  the 
baggage,  paddles,  arms,  and  fishing-nets.  Champlain's  share 
was  three  paddles,  three  arquebuses,  his  capote,  and  varions 
"  bagatelles."  Thus  they  struggled  on,  till,  at  night,  tired  and 
half  starved,  they  built  their  fire  on  the  border  of  a  lake,  doubtless 
an  expansion  of  the  river.  Hère,  clouds  of  mosquitoes  gave  them 
no  peace,  and  piling  decaycd  wood  on  the  flame,  they  sat  to 
leeward  in  the  smoke.  Their  march,  in  the  morning,  was  through 
a  pine  forest.  A  whirlwind  had  swept  it,  and  in  the  track  of  the 
tornade  the  trees  lay  uptorn,  inverted,  prostrate,  and  flung  in 
disordered  heaps,  boughs,  roots,  and  trunks  mixed  in  wild  con- 
fusion. Ovcr,  under,  and  through  thèse  masses  the  travellers 
made  their  painful  way  ;  then  through  the  pitfalls  and  impedi- 
ments  of  the  living  forest,  till  a  sunny  transparency  in  the  screen 
of  young  foliage  before  them  gladdened  their  eyes  with  the 
assurance  that  they  had  reached  again  the  banks  of  the  open 
stream. 

At  the  point  where  they  issued  it  could  no  longer  be  called  a 
stream,  for  it  was  that  broad  expansion  now  known  as  Lake 
Coulange.  Below,  were  the  dangerous  rapids  of  the  Calumet; 
above,  the  river  was  split  into  two  arms,  folding  in  their  watery 
embrace  the  large  island  called  Isle  des  Allumettes.  This  neigh 
borhood  was  the  seat  of  the  principal  Indian  population  of  the 
river,  ancestors  of  the  modem  Ottawas  ;  (2)  and,  as  the  canoës 


(1)"  They  were  large  crosses  of  white  cedar,  placed  at  various  points 
along  the  river. 

(2)  Usually  called  Algoumequins,  or  Algonquins,  by  Champlain  and 
other  early  writers, — a  name  now  always  used  in  a  generic  sensé  to  des- 
gnate  a  large  family  of  cognate  tribes,  speaking  languages  radically  simi- 
ar,  and  covering  a  vast  extent  of  country.  The  Ottawas,  however,  soon 
becarae  known  by  their  tribal  name,  written  in  varions  forms  by  French 
and  English  writers,  as  Outouais,  Ouiaouaks,  Taivaas,  Oadauu-aus,  Outavîe.^j 
Outaouacs,  Uiawas,  Ottawwawwug,  OuUoaets,  Onltawaata,  Attawav  as.  The 
French  nicknamed  them"  Cheveux  Relevés,"  {rom  their  mode  of  wearing 
their  hair.  Champlain  gives  the  same  name  to  a  tribe  near  Lake  Huron. 
Tlie  Ottawas  or  Algonquins  of  the  Isle  des  AUumeites  and  its  neigh- 
borhood  are  most  frequently  mentioned  by  the  early  writers  as  In  Nation 
de  l'hle.  Lalemant  {Relation  des  Murons,  1639)  calls  them  Ehonkeronons. 
Vimout  (Relation,  1640)  calls  them  Eichesipirini.  1b&  n&mi  Algonquin 
was  used  generally  as  early  as  the  time  of  Sagard,  whose  Histoire  dit 
Canada  appeared  in  1636.  Champlain  always  limits  it  to  the  tribes  of 
the  Ottawa. 
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advanced,  unwonted  signs  of  human  life  could  be  seen  on  the 
borders  of  the  Iake.  Hère  was  a  rougli  clearing.  The  trees  had 
been  burned  ;  there  was  a  rude  and  desolate  gap  in  the  sombre 
green  of  the  pine  forest.  Dead  trunks,  blasted  and  black  with 
fire,  stood  grimly  upright  amid  the  charred  stumps  and  prostrate 
bodies  of  comrades  half  consumed.  In  the  intervening  spaces, 
the  soil  had  been  feebly  scratched  with  hoes  of  wood  or  bone,  and 
a  crop  of  maize  was  growing,  now  some  four  inches  high.  (1)  The 
dwellings  of  theso  slovenly  farmers,  framed  of  pôles  covered  with 
sheets  of  bark,  were  scattered  hère  and  there,  singly  or  in  groups, 
while  their  tenants  were  running  to  the  shore  in  amazement. 
"Warriors  stood  with  their  hands  over  their  mouths,— the  usual 
Indian  attitude  of  astonishnient;  squaws  stared  betwist  curiosity 
and  fear  ;  naked  pappooses  screamed  and  ran.  The  chief,  Niba- 
chis,  oiïered  the  calumet,  then  harangued  the  crowd  :  "  Thèse 
whitemen  must  hâve  fallen  froni  the  clouds.  How  else  could 
they  hâve  reaohed  us  through  the  woods  and  rapids  which  even 
we  find  it  hard  to  pass  ?  The  French  chief  can  do  anything.  Ail 
we  bave  beard  of  him  must  be  true."  And  they  hastened  to 
regale  the  hungry  visitors  with  a  repast  of  fish. 

Champlain  asked  for  guidanco  to  the  settlements  above.  It 
was  readily  granted.  Escorted  by  bis  friendly  hosts,  he  advaneed 
beyond  the  head  of  Lake  Coulange,  and,  landing,  saw  the  unac- 
customed  sight  of  pathways  through  the  forest.  They  led  to  the 
clearings  and  cabius  of  a  chief  named  Tessouat,  wbo,  amazed  at 
the  apparition  of  the  white  strangers,  exclaimed  that  he  must  be 
in  a  dream.  (2)  Next,  the  voyagers  crossed  to  the  neigbborinï 
island,  then  deeply  wooded  with  pine,  elm,  and  oak.  Hère  were 
more  desolate  clearings,  more  rude  cornfields  and  bark-build 
cabins.  Hère,  too,  was  a  cemetry,  which  excited  the  wonder  of 
Champlain,  for  the  dead  were  better  cared  for  tban  the  living. 
Over  each  grave  a  flat  tablet  of  wood  was  supported  on  posts,  and 
at  one  end  stood  an  upright  t.ablet,  carved  with  an  intended 
tepresentatioQ  of  the  features  of  the  deceased.  If  a  chief,  the 
head  was  adorned  with  a  plume.  If  a  warrior,  there  were  fleures 
near  it  of  a  shield,  a  lance,  a  war-club,  and  a  bow  and  arrows 
if  a  boy,  of  a  small  bow  and  one  arrow;  and  if  a  woman  or  i 
girl,  of  a  kettle,  an  earthen  pot,  a  wooden  spoon,  and  a  paddle 
The  whole  was  dccorated  with  red  and  yellow  paint;  and  beneath 
slept  the  departed,  wrapped  in  a  robe  of  skins,  bis  earthly 
treasures  about  him,  ready  for  use  in  the  land  of  soûls. 

Tessouat  was  to  give  a  tabagie,  or  solemn  feast,  in  honor  of 
Champlain,  and  the  chiefs  and  elders  of  the  island  were  invited 
Runners  were  sent  to  summon  the  guests  from  neighboring 
hamlets  ;  and,  on  the  morrow,  Tessouat's  squaws  swept  bis  cabin 
for  the  festivity.  Then  Champlain  and  bis  Frenchmen  were 
seated  on  skins  in  the  place  of  honor,  and  the  naked  guests  ap 
peared  in  quick  succession,  each  with  his  wooden  dish  and  spoon, 
and  each  ejaculating  his  guttural  sainte  as  he  stooped  at  the  low 
door.  The  spacious  calsin  was  fuU.  The  congregated  wisdom 
and  prowess  of  the  nation  sat  expectant  on  the  bare  earth.  Each 
long,  bare  arm  thrust  forth  its  dish  in  turn  as  the  host  served  out 
the  banquet,  in  which,  as  courtesy  enjoined,  he  liimself  was  to 


hâve  no  share.  First,  a  mess  of  pounded  maize  wherein  were 
boilcd,  without  sait,  morsels  of  fish  and  dark  scraps  of  méat  ;  then, 
fish  and  flesh  broiled  on  the  embors,  with  a  kettle  of  cold  water 
from  the  river.  Champlain,  in  wise  distrust  of  Ottawa  cookery,  con- 
fined  himself  to  the  simpler  and  less  doubtful  viands.  A  few 
minutes,  and  ail  alike  had  vanished.  The  kettles  were  empty. 
Then  pipes  were  filled  and  touehed  with  fire  brougbt  in  by  the 
duteous  squaws,  while  the  young  men  wbo  had  stood  thronged 
about  the  entrance  now  modestly  withdrew,  and  the  door  was 
closed  for  counsel.  (1) 

First,  the  pipes  were  passed  to  Champlain.  Then,  for  fuUhalf 
an  hour,  the  assembly  smoked  in  silence.  At  length,  when  the 
fitting  time  was  come,  he  addressed  them  in  a  speech  in  which 
he  declared,  that,  moved  by  afiection,  he  visited  their  country  to 
see  its  richness  and  its  beauty,  and  to  aid  them  in  their  wars  ; 
and  he  now  begged  tliem  to  furnish  him  with  four  canoës  and 
eight  men,  to  convey  him  to  the  country  of  the  Nipissings,  a  tribe 
dwelling  northward  on  the  lake  which  bears  their  name.  (2) 

"is  audience  looked  grave,  for  they  were  but  cold  and  jealous 
friends  of  the  Nipissings.  For  a  time  they  discoursed  in  mur- 
mn.ring  tones  among  themselves,  ail  smoking  meanwhile  with 
redoubled  vigor.  Then  Tessouat,  chief  of  thèse  forest  republicans, 
rose  and  spoke  in  behalf  of  ail. 

"  We  always  knew  you  for  our  best  friend  among  the  French- 
men. We  love  you  like  our  own  children.  But  why  did  you 
break  your  word  with  us  last  year  when  we  ail  went  down  to 
meet  you  at  Montréal  to  give  you  présents  and  go  with  you  to 
war  ?  You  were  not  there,  but  other  Frenchmen  were  there  wbo 
abused  us.  We  will  never  go  again.  As  for  the  four  canoës, 
you  shall  bave  them  if  you  insist  upon  it  ;  but  it  grieves  us  to 
think  of  the  hardships  you  must  endure.  The  Nipissings  bave 
weak  hearts.  They  are  good  for  nothing  in  war,  but  they  kill  us 
with  cbarms,  and  they  poison  us.  Therefore  we  are  on  bad  terms 
with  them.     They  will  kill  you,  too." 

Sucb  was  the  pith  of  Tessouat's  discourse,  and  at  each  clause, 
the  conclave  responded  in  unison  with  an  approving  grunt. 

Champlain  urged  his  petiticn  ;  sought  to  relieve  their  tender 
scruples  in  bis  behalf;  assured  them  that  he  was  charm-proof, 
and  that  he  feared  no  hardships.  At  length  be  gained  his  point. 
The  canoës  and  the  men  were  proraised,  and,  seeing  himself  as  he 
thought  on  the  highway  to  his  phantom  Northern  Sea,  he  left  his 
entertainers  to  their  pipes,  and  with  a  light  heart  issued  from  the 
close  and  smoky  den  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  afternoon. 
He  visited  the  Indian  fields,  with  their  young  crops  of  pumpkins, 
beans,  and  French  peas,  —  the  last  a  novelty  obtained  from  the 
traders.  (3)  Hère,  Thomas,  the  interpréter,  soon  joined  him  with 
a  countenance  of  ill  news.  In  the  absence  of  Champlain,  the 
assembly  had  reconsidered  their  assent.  The  canoës  were  denied. 
With  a  troubled  mind  he  hastened  again  to  the  hall  of  council, 
and  addressed  the  naked  senate  in  terms  better  suited  to  his 
exigencies  than  to  their  dignity. 

"  I  thought  you  were  men  ;  I  thought  you  would  hold  fast  to 


As  the  Ottawas  were  at  first  called  Algonquin,  so  ail  the  Algonquin 
tribes  of  the  Great  Lakes  were  afterwards,  without  distinction"  called 
Ottawiis,  because  the  latter  htid  first  become  known  to  the  French 
Dablon,  Relation,  1670,  c.  X. 

Isle  des  Allumettes  was  called  also  Isle  du  Borgne,  from  a  rcnowned 
one-eyed  chief  who  made  his  abode  hère,  and  who,  after  greatlr  exasper- 
ating  the  Jesuits  by  his  evil  courses,  at  last  became  a  couvert  and  died  in 
the  Faith.  They  regarded  the  people  of  thig  island  as  the  haughtiest  of 
ail  the  trlbes.     Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1636,  230. 

(1)  Champlain,  Quatriesnu  Voyage,  29.  This  a  pamphlet  of  fiftv-two 
pages,  containing  the  journal  of  his  voyage  of  1613,  and  apparently  pub- 
lished  at  the  close  of  that  year. 

(2)  Tessouat's  village  seems  to  hâve  been  on  the  Lower  Lake  des  Allu- 
mettes, a  wide  expansion  of  Yhat  arm  of  the  Ottawa  which  fiows  along 
the  Southern  side  of  Isle  des  Allumettes.  Champlain  is  clearlv  wronc 
by  one  degroe,  in  his  reckoning  of  the  latitude,— 47"  for  46  ■.  Tessouat 
was  father,  or  predecessor,  of  the  chief  Le  Borgne,  whose  Indian  name 
was  the  same.     See  note,  anle,  p.  347. 


(1)  Champlains  account  of  this  feast  (Qiiatriesme  Voyage, 32)  is  unusually 
minute  and  graphie.  In  every  particular — excepting  the  pounded  maize — 
it  might,  as  the  writer  can  attest,  be  t.aken  as  the  description  of  a  similar 
feast  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Far  West  at  the  présent  day,  as,  for 
example,  one  of  the  remoter  bands  of  the  Dacotah,  a  race  radically  distinct 
from  the  Algonquin. 

(2)  The  Nebecerini  of  Champlain,  called  also  Xipissingves,  Nipissiriniens. 
yibissiriens,  Bissiriniens,  Epiciriniens,  by  varions  early  French  writers. 
They  are  the  Askikouanheronom  of  Lalëmant,  who  borrowed  the  name 
from  the  Huron  tongue,  and  were  also  called  Sorciers  from  their  ill  repute 
as  magicians. 

They  belonged,  like  the  Ottawas,  to  the  great  Algonquin  family,  and 
are  considered  by  Charlevoix  (Journal  Historique,  186)  as  alone  preserv- 
ing  the  original  type  of  that  race  and  language.  They  had,  however, 
borrowed  certain  usages  from  their  Huron  neighbors. 

(3)  "  Pour  passer  le  reste  du  jour,  je  fus  me  pourmener  par  les  jardins, 
qui  n'étoient  remplis  que  de  quelques  citrouilles,  phasioles,  et  de  nos 
pois,  qu'ils  commencent  à  cultiver,  oii  Thomas,  mon  truchement,  qui  en- 
tendoit  fort  bien  la  langue,  me  vint  trouver,"  etc. — Champlain,  (1C32,) 
1.  IV.  c.  IL 
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your  Word  :  but  I  find  you  cbildren,  witliout  trutb.  You  call 
yourselvcs  my  friends,  yet  you  break  faitb  witb  me.  Still  I 
would  not  incommode  you  ;  aud  if  j'ou  cannot  give  me  four  canoës, 
two  will  serve."  (1) 

Tbe  burden  of  the  reply  was,  rapids,  rocks,  cataracts,  and  tbe 
wickedness  of  the  Nipissings. 

"  This  young  man,"  rejoined  Champlain,  pointing  to  Vignan, 
wbo  sat  by  bis  side,  "  bas  been  to  tbeir  country,  and  did  not  find 
tbe  road  or  tbe  people  so  bad  as  you  bave  said." 

"  Nicholas,"  demanded  Tessouat,  "  did  you  say  that  you  bad 
been  to  tbe  Nipissings  ?" 

Tbe  impostor  sat  mute  for  a  time,  tben  replied, — 

"  Yes,  I  bave  been  there." 

Hereupon  an  outcry  broke  fortb  from  tbe  assembly,  and  tbeir 
small,  deep-set  eyes  were  turned  on  him  askance,  "  as  if,"  says 
Cbamplain,  "  tbey  would  bave  torn  and  eaten  him." 

"  You  are  a  liar,"  returned  the  unceremonious  host  ;  "  you 
know  very  well  that  you  slept  hère  among  my  cbildren  every  nigbt 
and  rose  again  every  morning;  and  if  you  ever  went  wbere  you 
prétend  to  bave  gone,  it  must  hâve  been  when  you  were  asleep. 
How  can  you  be  so  impudent  as  to  lie  to  your  chief,  and  so 
wicked  as  to  risk  bis  life  among  so  many  dangers  ?  He  ougbt  to 
kill  you  with  tortures  worse  than  tbose  witb  whicb  we  kill  our 
enemies.''  (2) 

Champlain  urged  him  to  reply,  but  he  sat  motionless  and 
dumb.  Then  be  led  bim  from  tbe  cabin  and  conjured  bim  to 
déclare  if,  in  trutb,  he  bad  seen  tbis  sea  of  tbe  Nortb.  Vignan, 
witb  oaths,  afErmed  that  ail  he  bad  said  was  true.  Keturning  to 
the  couucil,  Champlain  repeated  bis  story  :  how  be  bad  seen  tbe 
sea,  the  wreck  of  an  Englisb  ship,  eighty  English  scalps,  and  an 
Englisb  boy,  prisoner  among  tbe  Indians. 

At  this,  an  outcry  rose,  louder  than  before. 

"  You  are  a  liar."  "  Whicb  way  did  you  go  ?"  "  By  wbat 
rivers  ?"    "  By  wbat  lakes  ?"  "  Wbo  went  witb  you  ?" 

Vignan  bad  made  a  map  of  his  travels,  whicb  Champlain  now 
produced,  desiring  him  to  explain  it  to  his  questioners  ;  but  bis 
assurance  bad  failed  him,  and  be  could  not  utter  a  word. 

Champlain  was  greatly  agitated.  His  hopes  and  heart  were 
in  tbe  enterprise  ;  bis  réputation  was  in  a  measure  at  stake  ;  and 
now,  when  he  tbought  his  triumph  so  uear,  be  sbrank  from 
believing  himself  the  sport  of  an  impudent  impostor.  Thecouncil 
broke  up  ;  the  Indiaus  displeased  and  moody,  and  he,  on  his 
part,  full  of  anxieties  and  doubts.  At  length,  one  of  the  canoës 
being  ready  for  departure,  tbe  time  of  décision  came,  and  be 
called  Vignan  before  him. 

"  If  you  bave  deceived  me,  confess  it  now,  and  the  past  sball 
be  forgotten.  But  if  you  persist,  you  will  soon  be  discovered, 
and  then  you  sball  be  hanged." 

Vignan  pondered  for  a  moment  ;  then  fell  on  his  knees,  owned 
his  treacbery,  and  begged  for  mercy.  Champlain  broke  into  a 
rage,  and,  unable,  as  he  says,  to  endure  tbe  sight  of  him,  ordered 
him  from  his  présence,  and  sent  the  interpréter  after  bim  to  make 
further  examinatiou.  Vanity,  tbe  love  of  notoriety,  and  the 
bope  of  reward,  seem  to  bave  been  bis  inducements;  for  he  bad, 
in  trutb,  spent  a  quiet  winter  in  Tessouat's  cabin,  his  nearest 
approach  to  the  Northern  Sea  ;  and  be  had  flattered  himself  that 
he  might  escape  the  necessity  of  guiding  his  commander  to  this 
pretended  discovery.  Tbe  Indians  were  somewhat  exultant. 
"  Why  did  you  not  listen  to  cbiefs  and  warriors,  instead  of 


believing  the  lies  of  this  fellow  ?"  And  tbey  counselled  Cbam- 
plain to  bave  him  killed  at  once,  adding  that  tbey  would  save 
tbeir  friends  trouble  by  taking  tbat  ofiice  upon  tbemselves. 

No  motive  remaining  for  farther  advance,  the  party  set  fortb 
on  tbeir  return,  attended  by  a  fleet  of  forty  canoës  bound  to 
Montréal  (1)  for  trade.  Tbey  passed  the  perilous  rapids  of  the 
Calumet,  and  were  one  nigbt  encamped  on  an  island,  when  an 
Indian,  slumbering  in  an  uneasy  posture,  was  visited  witb  a  night- 
mare.  He  leaped  up  witb  a  yell,  screamed  that  somebody  was 
killing  him,  and  ran  for  refuge  into  the  river.  Instantly  ail  bis 
companions  were  on  tbeir  feet,  and  bearing  in  fancy  tbe  Iroquois 
war-whoop,  tbey  took  to  the  water,  splashing,  diving,  and  wading 
up  to  tbeir  necks  in  the  blindness  of  tbeir  fright.  Champlain  and 
his  Frenchmen,  roused  at  the  noise,  snatcbed  tbeir  weapons  and 
looked  in  vain  for  an  enemy.  The  panic-stricken  warriors, 
reassured  at  lengtb,  waded  crestfallen  ashore,  and  tbe  wbole 
ended  in  a  laugh. 

At  the  Chaudière,  an  abundant  contribution  of  tobacco  was 
collected  on  a  wooden  platter,  and,  after  a  solemn  harangue,  was 
thrown  to  the  guardian  Manitou.  On  the  seventeenth  of  June 
tbey  approacbed  Montréal,  wbere  the  assenibled  traders  greeted 
them  with  discharges  of  small  arms  and  canon.  Hère,  among  tbe 
rest,  was  Cliamplain's  lieutenant,  Du  Parc,  with  his  men,  wbo 
bad  amused  tbeir  leisure  witb  huntiug,  and  were  revelling  in  a 
sylvan  abundance,  wbile  tbeir  baiHed  chief,  with  worry  of  mind, 
fatigue  of  body,  and  a  Lenten  diet  of  half  cooked  fish,  was 
grievou.çly  fallen  away  in  flesh  and  strengtb.  He  kept  his  word 
with  De  Vignan,  left  tbe  scoundrel  unpunished,  bade  farewell  to 
tbe  Indians,  and,  promising  to  rejoin  them  next  year,  embarked 
in  one  of  the  trading-sbips  for  France. — {Pioneers  of  1  rance  in 
the  New  World.) 

Francis  Parkman. 


(1)  " et  leur  dis,  que  je  les  avois  jusques  à  ce  jour  estimez  hommes, 

et  véritables,  et  que  maintenant  ils  se  montroient  «nfants  et " 

tic— Champlain,  (1632,)  1.  IV.  c.  II. 

(2)  "  Alors  Tessouat luy  dit  en  son  langage  :  Nicholas,  est-il  vrav 

que  tu  as  dit  avoir  esté  aux  Nebeceriui?  Il  fut  longtemps  sans  parler 
puis  il  leur  dit  en  leur  langue,  qu'il  parloit  aucunement  :  Ony  j'y  ay  esté 
Aussitôt  ils  le  regardèrent  de  travers,  et  se  jetant  sur  luy,  comme  s'ils 
l'eussent  voulu  manger  ou  deschirer,  firent  de  grands  cris,  et  Tessouat 
luy  dit  :  Tu  es  un  asseuré  menteur  ;  tu  sçais  bien  que  tous  les  soirs  tu 
couchois  à  mes  costez  avec  mes  enfants,  et  tous  les  matins  tu  t'y  levois  : 
Bl  tu  as  esté  vers  ces  peuples,  c'a  esté  en  dormant,"  etc.—  Champlain, 
(1632,)  1.  IV.  c.  U. 
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Leaves  froiu  C>oss«e'8  Romance  of  IVatural 
Uistoiy. 


iContinued.') 

The  cliaracter  of  this  interesting  antelope,  as  well  as  that  of  tbê 
scenery  in  which  it  dwells,  are  so  pleasantly  touched  in  a  little  poem 
that  I  hâve  lately  met  with,  by  Miss  Crewdson,  that  I  make  no  apologj 
for  quoting  it  at  length  : — 

THE  GEMZÉ  FA'Wy.  (2) 

In  a  sunny  Alpine  valley 

'Neath  the  snowy  Wetterhorn, 
See  a  maiden,  by  a  cbâlet, 

Playing  with  a  Gemzé  fawn. 
How  he  pricks  his  ears  to  hear  her, 

How  his  soft  eyes  flash  with  pride, 
As  she  tells  him  he  is  dearer 

Than  the  wbole  wide  world  beside  1 
Dearer  than  tbe  lambkins  gentle, 

Dearer  than  the  frisking  kids, 
Or  the  pigeon  on  the  lintel, 

Corning — going — as  she  bids. 
Dearer  than  the  first  spring  lily, 

Peeping  on  the  snoivy  fell  ; 
Dearer  than  his  little  'Willie 

To  the  heart  of 'William  Tell. 


(1)  The  name  is  used  hère  for  distinctness.  The  locality  is  indicated  by 
Champlain  as  le  Saut,  from  the  Saut  St.  Louis,  immediately  above. 

(2)  In  ail  the  German-Swiss  cantons,  and  thronghout  the  Tyrol,  the 
Chamois  is  called  the  "  Gemzé  ;  "  the  other  name,  "  Chamois,"  prevailing 
ouly  in  tboee  cantons  in  whicb  Fiencb  is  spoken. 
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By  a  gushing  glacier  fountain, 

On  the  giant  Wetterhorn, 
'Jljdst  the  snow-fields  of  ihe  mountain, 

Was  the  little  Gemzé  born: 
And  his  mother,  though  the  mildest 

And  the  gentlest  or  the  herd, 
Was  the  fleetest  and  the  wildest, 

And  as  lightsome  as  a  bird. 
But  the  gazer  -svatch'd  her  gliding 

In  the  silence  of  the  dawn, 
Seeking  for  a  place  of  hiding, 

For  her  little,  tender  fuwu  ; 
So  he  mark'd  her,  ail  unheeding 

(Swift  and  sure  the  boit  of  death)  ; 
And  he  bore  her,  dead  and  bleeding, 

To  his  Alpine  home  beneath. 
And  the  orphan  Gemzé  foUows, 

Calling  her  with  plaintive  bleat, 
O'er  the  knoUs  and  through  the  hollowi, 

Trotting  on  with  trembling  feet. 

See,  the  cabin  latch  is  raised 

By  a  small  and  gentle  hand, 
And  the  face  that  upward  gazed 

Had  a  smile  serene  and  bland  ; 
Bertha  was  the  Switzer's  daughter, 

And  herself  an  orphan  child  ; 
But  her  sorrows  ail  had  taught  her 

To  be  gentle,  kind,  and  mild. 
You  might  see  a  tear-drop  quivering 

In  her  honest  eye  of  blue, 
As  she  took  the  stranger,  shivering, 

To  her  heart  so  warm  and  true. 
"  /  wiU  be  thy  mother,  sweetest," 

To  the  fawn  she  whisper  d  low  ; 
"  I  wiU  heed  thee  when  thou  bleatest, 

And  will  solace  ail  thy  woe." 
Then  the  tottering  Gemzé,  stealing 

ïowards  her,  seemd  to  understand, 
Gazing  on  her  face,  and  kneeling, 

Placed  his  nose  within  her  hand  ! 

Every  day  the  Switzer  maiden 

Shared  with  him  her  milk  and  bread  ; 
Every  night  the  fawn  is  laid  on 

Moss  and  ling  beside  her  bed. 
Blue  as  mountain  periwinkle 

Is  the  ribbon  round  his  throat, 
Where  a  little  bell  doth  tinkle 

■^ith  a  shrill  and  silvery  note. 
When  the  morning  light  is  flushing 

Wetterhorn  so  cold  and  pale, 
Or  when  evening  shades  are  hushing 

AU  the  Toices  of  the  raie, 
You  might  hear  the  maiden  singing 

To  her  happy  Gemzé  fawn, 
While  the  kids  and  lambs  she's  bringing 

Up  or  down  the  thymy  lawn. 

Spring  is  corne,  and  little  Bertha, 

With  her  chamois  at  her  side, 
Up  the  mountain  wander'd  further 

Than  the  narrow  pathway  guide. 
Every  step  is  paved  with  flowers  : — 

Hère  the  bright  mezereon  glows  ; 
Hère  the  tiger-lih'  towers. 

And  the  mountain  cistus  blows  ; 
Hère  the  royal  eagle  rushes 

From  his  eyrie  overhead  ; 
There  the  roaring  torrent  gushes 

Madly  o'ver  its  craggy  bed. 
Hark  ! — fiom  whence  that  distant  bleating, 

Like  a  whistle  clear  and  shrill  ? 
Gemzé  !  ah,  thy  heart  is  beating, 

With  a  wild  and  sudden  thrill  ! 
Voices  of  thy  brothers,  scouring 

Over  sparkling  fields  of  ice, 
Where  the  snow-white  peaks  are  towering 

O'er  the  shaggy  précipice. 

Bertha  smiled  to  see  him  listening, 
(Arching  neck,  and  quivering  ear, 

Panting  chest,  and  bright  eyes  glistening,) 
To  that  whistle  wild  and  cleax. 


Little  knew  ehe  that  it  sever'd 

AH  that  bound  him  to  the  glen, 
That  her  gentle  bands  are  shivcr'd. 

And  the  tame  one — wild  ugain  ! 
To  the  next  wild  bleat  that  soundeth, 

Makes  he  answer  strong  and  shrill  ; 
Wild  as  wildest,  off  he  boundeth 

Fleet  as  fleetest  o'er  the  hill. 
"  Gemzé  !  Gemzé  !  Kommt,  mein  lieber  I"  (1) 

Echoes  faint,  from  height  to  heighl  : 
Dry  thy  tears,  sweet  Bertha  !  never 

Will  he  glance  again  in  sight. 
But,  when  paling  stars  are  twinkling 

In  the  twilight  of  the  morn, 
Thou  may'st  hear  his  bell  a-tinkling 

'Midst  the  snows  of  Wetterhorn. 
And  the  kindness  thou  bestowest 

On  the  helpless,  thou  shalt  provc, 
Somehow,  when  thou  little  knowest, 

In  a  blessing  from  above  ! 

An  interesting  scène  of  recluse  life  is  exhibited  by  many  a  little 
pool  in  tropical  America,  such  as  I  hâve  seen  in  Jamaica,  and  such  as 
I  hâve  seen,  toc,  in  the  parts  of  the  northern  continent  bordering  on 
the  tropics.  You  penetrate  the  sombre  woods  perhaps  for  miles,  and 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  perfect  quiétude,  you  see  a  great 
light,  and  open  upon  an  area  occupied  by  a  green  level,  which,  from 
indications  hère  and  there,  you  perceive  to  be  water,  covered  with  a 
coat  of  végétation.  The  lolty  trees  riseupin  closely-serried  ranks  ail 
around,  from  the  very  margin,  and  their  long  branches,  as  if  rejoicing 
in  the  unwonted  room  and  light,  stretch  eut  over  the  water,  and  dip 
their  twigs  into  it.  The  long,  pendent  strings  of  parasites  hang  down, 
and  lightly  touch  the  surface,  whipping  the  floating  duck-weed  aside 
when  a  storm  agitâtes  the  great  trees.  From  time  to  time,  one  and 
another  hâve  been  prostrated  before  the  tempest,  and,  falling  into  the 
pond,  project  their  half  decayed  trunks  in  great  snags  i'rom  the  sluggish 
surface,  or  form  piers,  which  stretch  away  from  the  banks  into  the 
midst  of  the  lake,  and  precarious  bridges  across  différent  portions. 

If  we  make  our  way  by  the  starlight  of  the  early  morning  to  such 
a  forest-pond  as  this,  arriving  silenty  and  cautiously  at  its  margin, 
before  the  light  of  the  advancing  dawn  has  yet  struggled  into  the  little 
inclosure,  and  take  our  station  behind  the  shelter  of  a  leafy  bush,  we 
shall  discern  that  the  spot  is  instinct  with  life.  A  loud  clanging  cry 
is  uttered,  like  the  note  of  a  child's  trumpet,  which  is  immediately 
taken  up  in  response  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  pool.  Then  a 
whirring  of  wings,  and  much  splashing  of  water.  More  of  the  loud 
clangours,  and  more  splashing  ;  and  now  the  increasing  light  enables 
us  to  discern  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  tiny  black  objects  sitting  on  the 
surface,  or  hurrying  to  and  fro.  They  look  like  the  tiniest  of  ducks, 
but  are  jet  black  ;  some  are  sitting  on  the  points  of  the  projecting 
snags  ;  and,  by  their  erect  attitude,  we  readily  recognise  that  they 
are  grèbes. 

Now  it  is  light  enough  to  see  clearly,  and  the  suspicions  birds  do  net 
yet  seem  to  be  aware  of  our  présence.  Yonder,  on  the  branch  of  a  half- 
submerged  tree,  is  a  great  dark  mass,  and  a  little  bird  sitting  in  it  ;  it 
must  surely  be  her  nest.     We  must  examine  it. 

Yet,  stay  !  What  is  that  serpent-like  object  that  so  quietly  sita  on 
yonder  overhanging  bough  ?  Is  it  indeed  a  black  snake  reposing,  with 
elevated  neck,  upon  the  horizontal  limb?  It  moves  !  It  is  a  bird! 
The  lithe  and  slender  neck  is  thrown  round,  and  we  see  the  head  and 
beak  of  a  bird,  which  begins  to  preen  and  arrange  the  plumage  of  a 
black  body,  which  is  squatted  close  to  the  bough.  Mark  that  sudden 
start  !  The  neck  is  elevated  to  the  utmost  ;  the  head  is  raised  in  an 
attitude  of  attention;  and  the  bird  remains  in  the  most  absolute 
stillness.  It  was  that  leaf  that  we  rustled,  in  the  nervousness  of  our 
désire  to  see  him  more  distinctly;  he  heard  it,  and  is  on  the  watch. 
Lo,  he  is  gone  I  he  dropped,  like  a  stone,  perpendicularly  into  the 
pool  below  ;  and  yet  not  like  a  stone,  for  he  made  no  splash,  and  we 
are  amazed  that  so  large  a  body  could  be  immersed  from  so  great  a 
distance,  and  yet  produce  scarcely  a  perceptible  disturbance  of  the 
surface. 

The  little  grèbes,  too,  hâve  taken  the  warning  ;  they  are  gone,  ail 
but  the  faithful  mother  on  the  nest.  She  yet  liugers  ;  but  we  show 
ourselves,  and  advance  ;  and  now  she  jumps  into  the  green  water,  and 
d^sappears  ;  and  ail  is  as  still  and  sombre  as  if  we  were  gazing  on  a 
grave. 

In  our  sequestered  rural  districts  we  hâve  a  little  animal  not  uncom- 
mon,  almost  the  tiniest  of  ail  quadrupeds,  the  waler-shrew,  whcse 
graceful  form  and  pleasing  habits  are  very  seldom  seen,  because  of 
its  cautions  timidity.     With  great  care  it  may,  however,  be  occasion- 


(1)  Corne,  my  darling  I 
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ally  detected  in  its  gambols,  and,  with  due  précaution,  watched.  The 
following  charming  picture  of  the  little  créature  at  freedom,  ail 
unconscious  of  observation,  bas  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Dovastou  : — "  On 
a  delicious  evening,  far  in  April  1825,  a  little  before  sunset,  strolling 
in  my  orchard,  beside  a  pool,  and  looking  into  the  clear  water  for 
insects  I  expected  about  that  time  to  corne  out,  T  was  surprised  by 
seeing  ^Yhat  I  moraentarily  imagined  to  be  some  rery  large  beetle, 
dart  vvith  rapid  motion,  and  suddeuly  disappear.  Laying  myself  down, 
cautiously  and  motionless,  on  the  grass,  I  soon,  to  my  delight  and 
wonder,  observed  it  was  a  mouse.  I  repeatedly  marked  it  glide  from 
the  bank  under  water,  and  bury  itself  in  the  mass  of  leaves  at  the 
bottom  ;  I  mean  the  leaves  that  had  fallen  off  the  trees  in  autumn, 
and  which  lay  very  thick  over  the  mud.  It  very  shortly  returned,  and 
entered  the  bank,  occasionally  putting  its  long,  sharp  nose  out  of  the 
water,  and  paddling  close  to  the  edge.  This  it  repeated  at  very 
fréquent  intervais,  froin  place  to  place,  seldom  going  more  than  two 
yards  from  the  side,  and  ahvays  returning  in  about  half  a  minute.  I 
présume  it  sought  and  obtained  some  insect  orfood  among  the  rubbish 
and  leaves,  and  retired  to  consume  it.  Sometimes,  it  would  run  a 
little  on  the  surface,  and  sometimes,  timidly  and  hastily,  come  ashore, 
but  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  instantly  plunge  in  again. 

"  During  the  whole  sweet  spring  of  that  fine  year  I  constantly 
visited  my  new  acquaintance.  When  under  water  he  looks  gray,  on 
account  of  the  pearly  cluster  of  minute  air-bubbles  that  adhère  to  his 
fur,  and  bespaugle  him  ail  over.  His  colour,  however,  is  very  dark 
brown.".  .  .  . 

After  entering  into  some  descriptive  détails  of  the  spécimen,  Mr. 
Dovaston  proceeds  : — "  This  minute  description  I  am  enabled  to  give, 
having  caught  it  in  an  angler's  landing-net,  and  carefuUy  inspected  it 
in  a  white  basin  of  water.  The  poor  créature  was  extremely  uneasy 
under  inspection,  and  we  soon,  with  great  pleasure,  restored  it  to 
liberty  and  love,  for  he  had  a  companion,  which,  from  her  paler  colour 
and  more  slender  form,  we  doubted  not  was  his  mate,  and  we  were 
fearful,  by  our  intrusion,  of  giving  ofifence  to  either. 

"  He  swims  very  rapidly  ;  and  though  he  appears  to  dart,  his 
very  nimble  wriggle  is  clearly  discernible.  He  is  never  seen  till 
sunset  ;  but  I  saw  him  every  evening  I  watched,  with  the  most  perfect 
facility.  They  are  easily  discovered  about  the  goiug  down  of  the  sun, 
on  still  evenings,  by  the  undulating  semicircles  quickly  receding  from 
the  bank  of  the  pool,  when  they  are  dabbling  at  the  side.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  animal  said  to  be  so  long  lost  in  Eugland,  the  water- 
shrew  {Sorex  fudiens  of  Peunant). .  . . 

"  I  hâve  said  he  only  appears  at  evenmg,  and  such  are  his  habits. 
Once,  at  broad  and  bright  noon,  while  leaning  on  a  tree,  gazing  on 
the  sun-sparkles  passing(like  fairylights)  in  numberless  and  continuai 
succession  under  the  gentlest  breath  of  air,  I  was  aware  of  my  little 
friend  running  nimbly  on  the  surface  among  them.  My  rapture 
caused  me  to  start  with  delight,  on  which  he  vanished  to  security, 
within  his  rush-fringed  bank.  ...  I  should  bave  mentioned  that,  on 
very  still  evenings,  when  my  ear  was  close  to  the  ground,  I  fancied  I 
heard  him  utter  a  very  short,  shrill,  feeble  sibilation,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  grasshopper-lark,  in  mild,  light  summer  nights,  but  nothing 
near  so  loud,  or  long  continued.  Though  I  bave  watched  for  him 
warily  in  that  and  other  places,  after  having,  to  the  end  of  May,  con- 
tributed  to  the  myriads  of  my  amusements,  I  never  saw  him  more.'' 

THE   l'NKXOWX. 

Letouillant  tells  us,  in  his  "  Travels  in  the  East,"  that  whenever 
he  arrived  at  an  .eminence,  whence  he  could  behold  a  distant  moun- 
tain  range,  he  felt  an  irrépressible  désire  to  reach  it  ;  an  unreasoning 
persuasion  that  it  would  afford  something  more  interesting,  more 
delightful,  than  anything  which  he  had  yet  attained.  The  charm  lay 
hère,  that  it  was  nnknown  :  the  imagination  can  people  the  unexplored 
with  whatever  forms  of  beauty  or  interest  it  pleases  ;  and  it  does 
delight  to  throw  a  halo  round  it,  the  halo  of  hope. 

"'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  clothes  the  mountain  in  its  azuré  hue." 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  the  out-of-door  naturalist  dépends 
uponthis  principle.  There  is  so  great  variety  in  the  objects  which  he 
pursues,  and  so  much  uncertainty  in  their  présence  at  any  given  time 
and  place,  that  hope  is  ever  on  the  stretch.  He  makes  his  excursions 
uot  knowing  what  he  may  meet  with  ;  and,  if  disappointed  ofwhat 
he  had  pictured  to  himself,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  surprised  with 
something  or  other  of  interest  that  he  had  not  auticipated.  And  much 
more  does  the  romance  of  the  unknown  prevail  to  the  natural  history 
coUector  in  a  new  and  unexplored  country.  It  has  been  my  lot  to 
pursue  various  branches  of  zoology,  in  régions  where  the  productions 
■were  to  science  largely,  to  myself  whoUy,  unknown.    In  a  rich  tro- 


pical island,  such  as  Jamaica,  where  nature  is  prodigal  in  variety  and 
beauty,  and  where,  throughout  the  year,  though  there  is  change,  there 
is  no  cessation  of  animal  or  vegetable  activity,  there  was  novelty 
enough  in  every  day's  opima  spolia  to  whet  the  expectation  of  to- 
morrow.  Each  morning's  préparation  was  made  with  the  keenest 
relish,  because  there  was  the  uudefined  hope  of  good  things,  but  I 
knew  not  what  ;  and  the  expérience  of  each  day,  as  the  treasures 
were  gloated  over  in  the  evening,  was  so  différent  in  détail  from  that 
of  the  preceding,  that  the  sensé  of  novelty  never  palled.  If  the  walk 
was  by  the  shore,  the  state  of  the  tide,  the  ever  varying  wave-washings, 
the  diverse  rocks  with  their  mimerons  pools  and  crannies  and  recesses, 
the  cliffs  and  caves,  the  tishes  in  the  shallows,  the  nimble  and  alert 
crustacea  on  the  mud,  the  shelled  moUusca  on  the  wecdbeds,  the 
echinoderms  on  the  sand,  the  zoophytes  on  the  corals,  continually 
presented  objects  of  novelty.  If  I  rode  with  vasculum  and  insect-net 
and  fowling-piece  into  the  mountain-woods,  there  was  still  the  like 
pleasing  uncertainty  of  what  might  ocenr,  with  the  certainty  of  abund- 
ance.  A  fine|  epiphyte  Orchid  scents  the  air  with  fragrance,  and 
it  is  discovered  far  up  in  the  fork  of  some  vast  tree  ;  theu  there  is 
the  palpitation  of  hope  and  fear  as  we  discuss  the  possibility  of  getting 
it  down  ;  then  come  contrivances  and  efforts, — pôle  after  pôle  is  eut 
and  tied  together  with  the  cords  which  the  forest-climbers  aflFord.  At 
length  the  plant  is  reached,  and  pushed  off,  and  triumphantly  bagged  ; 
but  lo  1  while  examining  it,  some  élégant  twisted  shell  is  discovered, 
with  its  tenant  snail,  erawling  on  the  leaves.  Scarcely  is  this  boxed, 
when  a  gorgeous  butterfly  rushes  out  of  the  gloom  into  the  sunny 
glade,  and  is  in  a  moment  seen  to  be  a  novelty  ;  then  cornes  the 
excitement  of  pursuit  ;  the  disappointment  of  seeing  it  dance  over  a 
thicket  out  of  sight;  the  joy  of  finding  itreappear;  the  tantalising 
trial  of  watching  the  lovely  wings  flapping  just  out  of  reach  ;  the 
patient  waiting  for  it  to  descend  ;  the  tiptoe  approach  as  we  see  it 
settle  on  a  fiower  ;  the  breathless  eagerness  with  which  the  net  is 
poised;  and  the  triumphant  flush  with  which  we  contemplate  the  painted 
wings  within  the  gauze  ;  and  the  admiration  with  which  we  gaze  on  its 
loveiiness  when  held  in  the  trembling  Angers.  Another  step  or  two, 
and  a  gay-plumaged  bird  rises  from  the  bush,  and  falls  to  the  gun  ; 
we  run  to  the  spot  and  search  for  the  game  among  the  shrubs  and 
moss  :  at  last  it  is  found,  admired,  and  committed  to  a  little  protective 
cône  of  paper.  Now  a  fern  of  peculiar  delicacy  appears  ;  then  a 
charming  iiower,  of  which  we  search  for  ripe  seed  ;  a  glittering  beetle 
is  detected  erawling  on  the  gray  bark  of  a  lichened  tree  ;  hère  is  a 
fine  Caterpillar  feeding  ;  yonder  a  humming-bird  hovering  over  a 
brilliant  blossom;  and  hère  a  female  of  the  same  spangled  bird  sitting 
in  her  tiny  nest.  By  and  by  we  émerge  into  a  spot  where,  for  some 
cause  or  other,  insects  seem  to  hâve  specially  congregated  ;  a  dozen 
différent  kinds  of  butterflies  are  flitting  to  and  fro  in  bewildering  pro- 
fusion of  beauty,  and  our  collecting-box  is  half  filled  in  the  course  of 
an  hour.  Meanwhile  we  bave  shot  two  or  three  more  birds  ;  caught 
a  pretty  lizard  ;  seen  a  painted  tree-frog,  which  escaped  to  be  captured 
another  day  ;  obtained  some  strange  nondescri[)t  créatures  under 
stones  ;  picked  a  beautiful  spider  from  a  web  ;  taken  a  host  of  banded 
shells  ; — and  so  the  day  wears  on.  And  then  in  the  evening  what  a 
feasting  of  the  eager  eyes  as  they  gloat  over  the  novelties,  assigning 
each  to°its  place,  preparing  such  as  need  préparation,  and  recording 
the  facts  and  habits  that  help  to  make  up  the  as  yet  unwritten  history 

I  turn  from  my  own  expérience  to  that  of  those  who  hâve,  with 
similar  tastes  and  similar  pursuits,  rifled  still  more  prolific  régions. 
Let  us  hear  Mr.  Bâtes,  who  for  the  last  eleven  years  has  been  explor- 
ing  the  very  heart  of  South  America  in  the  service  of  natural  history, 
cHefly  devoting  himself  to  the  gorgeous  entomology  of  the  great 
Valley  of  the  Amazon.  He  has  drawn  a  picture  of  an  avcrage  day's 
proceedings,  such  as  makes  a  brother  naturalist's  mouth  water,  and 
almost  induces  hhn  to  pack  up  his  traps,  and  look  out  in  The  Times' 
shipping  column  for  the  next  ship  sailing  for  Para  : — 

"  The  charm  and  glory  of  the  country  are  its  animal  and  vegetable 
productions.  How  inexhaustible  is  their  study  !  Remember  that,  as  to 
botany,  in  the  forest  scarcely  two  trees  of  the  same  species  are  seen 
growing  together.  It  is  not  as  in  temperate  countries  (Europe),  a 
forest  of  oak,  or  birch,  or  pine—  it  is  one  dense  jungle  ;  the  lofty 
forest  trees,  of  vast  variety  of  species,  ail  lashed  and  connected  by 
climbers,  their  trunk  covered  with  a  muséum  of  ferns,  tillandsias 
arums,  orchids,  &c.  The  underwood  consists  of  younger  trees— great 
variety  of  small  palms,  mimosas,  tree-ferns,  &c  ;  and  the  ground  is 
laden  with  fallen  branches— vast  trunks  covered  with  parasites,  &c. 
The  animal  denizens  are  in  the  same  way  of  infinité  variety  ;  not 
numerous,  as  to  give  the  appearance  at  once  of  tumultuous  life,  being 
too  much  scattered  for  that;  it  is  in  course  of  time  only  that  one  forms 
an  idea  of  their  numbers.  Four  or  five  species  of  monkey  are  con- 
stantly seen.  The  birds  are  in  such  variety  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
two  or  thiee  of  the  same  species.    You  see  a  trogon  one  day  ;  the 
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next  day  and  the  day  after,  another  each  day  ;  and  ail  will  be  différent 
spîcies.  Quadrupeds  or  snakes  are  seldom  seen,  butlizards  are  every- 
whe.e  met  wiih:  and  soraetimes  you  get  toitoises,  tree-1'rogs,  &c. 
luàects,  like  birds,  do  not  turu  up  in  swarms  of  one  specits;  for 
instance,  you  take  a  dozen  longicorns  one  day,  and  tbey  are  sure  to 
be  of  eijjht  or  ten  distinct  species.  One  year  of  daily  woik  is  scarcely 
suÊBcient  togetthe  majority  ofspecies  in  a  district  of  two  miles"  circuit. 

"  Such  is  the  scène  of  my  présent  labours  ;  aud  ail  the  rest  of  the 
Amazon  is  similar,  though  less  rieh  ;  the  river  Tapajos  alone  differing, 
beiug  a  mouutainous  country.  Having  thus  my  work  at  hand,  I  wili 
tell  you  how  I  proceed.  My  house  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  but 
even  thus  only  a  few  minutes'walk  from  the  edge  of  the  forest.  I  keep 
an  old  and  a  young  servant,  on  whom  I  rely  for  getting  eatables  and 
preparing  my  meals,  so  as  to  leave  me  unembarrassed  to  dévote  ail 
my  thoughts  to  my  work.  Between  nine  and  ten  a.  m.  I  prépare  for 
the  woods;  a  coloured  shirt,  pair  oftrousers,  pair  of  common  boots, 
and  an  old  felt  hat,  are  ail  my  clothing  ;  over  my  left  shoulder  slings 
my  double-barrelled  gun,  load'ed,  one  withNo.  10,  one  with  No.  4shot. 
In  my  right  hand  I  take  my  net,  on  my  left  side  is  suspended  a  leathern 
bag  with  two  pockets,  one  for  my  insect-box,  the  other  for  powder 
and  two  sorts  of  shot  ;  on  my  right  side  hangs  my  "game-bag,'"  an 
ornamental  affair,  with  red  leatber  trappiugs  and  thongs  to  hang 
lizards,  snakes,  frogs,  or  large  birds.  One  small  pocket  in  this  bag 
contains  my  caps  ;  another,  papers  for  wrapping  up  the  délicate 
birds;  others  for  wads,  cotton,  box  of  powdered  plaster;  and  a  box 
with  damped  cork  for  the  Micro-Lepidoptera  ;  to  my  shirt  is  pinned 
my  pin-cushion,  with  six  sizes  of  pins.  A  few  minutes  after  entering 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  I  arrive  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness  ;  before 
me  nothing  but  forest  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Mauy  butterflies  are 
found  on  the  sk.'rt3  of  the  forest  ;  in  the  midst  of  nnmbers  fiitting 
about,  I  soon  distinguish  the  one  I  want — often  a  new  one — Erycinide, 
Hesperia,  Thecla,  or  what  not.  Coleopiera  you  see  nothing  fine  of  at 
first  ;  a  few  minute  Haliicœ  on  the  leaves,  or  small  Curculws,  or 
Eamolpi.  When  you  corne  to  the  neighborhood  of  a  newly-fallen 
tree,  is  soon  enough  to  hunt  closely  for  them  ;  not  only  woodeating 
species,  but  ail  kinds  seem  to  congregate  there  ;  Agras  and  Lehias  in 
the  folded  leaves,  grand  Cassidœ,  and  Eroiyli,  Rutelœ,  or  Melolonihids, 
Gymneiis,  &e.  ;  often  a  Cienostoma  running  along  some  slender  twig. 
It  requires  a  certain  kind  of  weather  for  Coleopiera,  and  some  days  ail 
seem  to  be  absent  at  once. 

"  Whiist  I  am  about  thèse  thicgs,  I  often  hear  the  noise  of  birds 
above — pretty  tanagers,  or  what  not.  You  cannot  see  the  colours  of 
red,  coba!t-blue,  or  beryl-gieen,  when  they  are  up  in  the  trees  ;  and 
it  takes  months  of  expérience  to  know  yo'ur  bird.  I  hâve  sometimes 
shot  at  small,  obscure-looking  birds  up  the  trees.  and  when  they  hâve 
fallen,  hâve  been  dazzled  by  their  exquisite  beauty. 

"  I  walk  about  a  mile  straight  ahead,  lingering  in  rich  spots,  and 
diverginT  often.  It  is  generally  near  t\TO  p.  m.  when  I  reach  home, 
thorough.y  tired.  I  get  dinner,  lie  in  hammock  a  while  reading,  theu 
commence  preparing  my  captives,  &c.  ;  this  generally  takes  me  tiil  five 
p.  m.  In  the  evening  I  take  tea,  Write  and  read,  but  generally  lu  bed 
by  nine.'' 

Africa  is  the  land  of  wi!d  beasts.  The  grandest  forms  of  the  terres- 
trial  création  hâve  their  habitation  in  that  continent.  The  e'.ephant, 
the  hippopotamus;  several  différent  sorts  of  rhinocéros,  the  zébra,  thé 
quagga,  the  giraffe  ;  multitudes  of  antelopes,  some  of  them  of  colossal 
dimensions;  the  buffalo;  the  gorilla,  tlie  chimpanzee,  the  mandril, 
and  other  baboons  and  monkeys  ;  the  lion,  the  pauther,  the  léopard; — 
thèse  are  only  the  more  promrnent  of  the  quadrupeds  which  roam  the 
plains  and  woods  of  Africa. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  an  animal  of  ancient  renown,  and  one  in 
which  En^land  has  (or  ought  to  hâve)  a  peculiar  interest,  résides  in 
the  région  just  indicated.  I  refer  to  one  of  the  supporters  of  Britain's 
shield,  the  famed  Unicorn.  We  may  not,  to  be  sure,  find  him  exactîy 
what  the  heraidic  artists  delight  to  represent  him — a  sort  of  mongrel 
between  a  deer  and  a  horse,  with  cloven  hoofs,  a  tuft-tipped  tail,  and 
a  horn  spiral ly  twisted  to  a  point;  but  there  may  be  the  original  ol 
the  tradilionary  portrait  of  which  this  is  the  gradually  corrupted  copy. 

Dr.  And  ew  Smith,  an  ab!e  and  sober  zoologist,  who  has  invës- 
tigated  with  much  enterprise  and  success  the  zoology  of  South  Af.ica, 
has  collected  a  good  deal  of  information  about  a  one-horned  animal 
which  is  yet  unkuown  to  Europeans,  and  which  appears  to  occupy  an 
intermediate  rank  between  the  massive  rhinocéros  and  the  lighterform 
of  the  hoise.  Cavassi,  cited  by  Labat,  heard  of  such  a  beast  in  Congo 
under  the  name  of  Abada  ;  and  Ruppel  mentions  it  as  commonly 
spoken  of  in  Kordofan,  where  it  is  called  KilUkma,  and  sometimes 
Arase — that  is  unicorn.  Mr.  Freeman,  the  excellent  missionary  whose 
name  is  so  intimately  connected  with  Madagascar,  received  the  most 
particular  accounts  of  the  créature  from  an  intelligent  native  ofa 
région  lying  northward  from  Mozambique.  According  to  this  witness, 
au  animal  called  the  liN'dzoodzoo  is  by  no  means  rare  in  Makooa.     It 


is  about  the  size  of  a  horse,  extreraely  fleet  and  strong.  A  single 
horn  projects  from  its  forehead  from  two  feel  to  two  aud  ahalf  teet 
in  length.  This  is  said  to  be  Uexibic  when  the  animal  is  asieep,  aud 
can  be  curled  up  at  pleasure,  like  an  éléphants  pruboscis  ;  but  it 
becomes  stiff  and  haid  under  the  excitemeut  of  rage.  It  is  extreniely 
fierce,  invariably  altacking  a  man  wheuever  it  discerns  him.  The 
device  adopted  by  the  natives  to  escape  from  its  fury,  is  to  climb  a 
thick  and  tall  tree  out  of  sight.  If  the  enraged  animal  ceases  to  see 
his  enemy,  he  presently  galiops  away;  but,  if  he  catches  sight  of  the 
fugitive  iu  a  tree,  he  instantly  commences  an  attack  on  the  tree  with 
his  frontal  horn,  boring  and  ripping  it  till  he  brings  il  down,  when  the 
wretched  man  is  presently  goied  to  death.  If  the  tree  is  not  very 
bulky,  the  persévérance  of  the  créature  usually  succeeds  in  overtura- 
ing  it.  His  fury  spends  itself  in  goring  and  mangling  the  carease,  as 
he  never  attempts  to  devour  it.  The  temale  is  allogether  without  a 
horn. 

Almost  as  little  known  as  the  heart  of  Africa  are  the  dcpths  of 
océan.  The  eye  pénétrâtes  in  the  clear  crystalline  sea  a  few  tathoma 
down,  and  beholds  mailed  and  glitteriug  forms  fiitting  by  ;  the  dredge 
gathers  its  scrapings  ;  divers  plunge  out  of  sight,  and  brmg  up  pearis; 
aud  the  soundmg-lead  goes  down,  down,  down,  hundreds  of  fathoms, 
and  when  it  cornes  up,  we  gaze  with  eager  eyes  to  see  what  adhères 
to  the  tallow  "  armmg  ;  "  the  tiuy  shells,  the  frustules  of  diatoms, 
even  the  atoms  of  corai  sand, — curious  to  learn  what  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deep.  But,  after  ail,  it  is  much  like  the  brick  which  the  Greek 
fool  carried  about  as  a  sample  of  the  house  he  bad  to  let. 

Who  can  penetrate  iuto  the  depths  of  the  océan  to  trace  the  arrowy 
course  of  the  mailed  and  glittering  beings  that  shoot  along  like 
animated  beams  of  light?  Who  can  foUow  them  to  their  rocky  beds 
and  coral  caverns?  The  wandering  mariner  sees  with  interested  curio- 
sity  the  flying-fishes  leaping  in  flocks  from  the  water,  and  the  eager 
bonito  rushing  after  them  in  swift  pursuit  :  but  who  can  tell  what  the 
flying-Ësh  is  doing  when  not  pui-sued,  or  how  the  bonito  is  engaged 
when  the  prey  is  not  before  him  ?  How  many  pleasing  traits  of  con- 
jugal or  parental  attachment  the  waves  of  the  fathomless  sea  may 
conceal,  we  know  not:  what  ingénions  devices  for  self-protection; 
what  structures  for  the  concealmentof  eggs  or  olïspring;  what  aitsof 
attack  aud  defence  ;  what  manœuvrings  and  stratagems  ;  what  varied 
exhibitions  of  sagacity,  forethought,  and  care  ;  what  singular  develop- 
ments  of  instinct; — who  shall  tell? 

The  aquarium  has,  indeed,  already  enlarged  our  acquaintance  with 
the  curious  créatures  that  inhabit  the  waters  ;  and  not  a  few  examples 
of  those  habits  and  instincts  ihat  constitute  animal  bioyraphy,  hâve  by 
this  means  been  brought  to  light.  Much  more  will  doubtless  be 
learned  by  the  same  instrumentality  ;  but  there  will  still  remain  secrets 
which  the  aquarium  will  be  powerless  to  résolve.  From  its  very  nature 
it  can  deal  only  with  the  small,  aud  those  which  are  content  with  little 
liberty  ;  for  the  multitude  of  large,  unwieldy,  swift-finned  races,  which 
shoot  athwart  the  deep,  and  for  the  countless  hosts  of  tiny  things,  to 
whose  organisation  even  the  confinement  of  a  vessel  is  speedy  death, 
we  must  hnd  some  other  device  before  we  can  cuitivate  acquaintance 
with  them. 

It  is  true,  we  can  put  together  a  goodly  number  of  individual  objects, 
which  various  accidents  hâve  from  time  to  time  revealed  to  us  from 
the  depths,  and  form  them  into  an  imaginary  picture.  Schleiden  has 
done  this,  and  a  lovely  delineation  he  has  made.  You  hâve  only  to 
gaze  On  it  to  admire  it  :  I  wouid  not  abate  your  admiration  ;  I  admire 
it  too  : — but  reinember,  after  ail,  it  is  but  a  fancy  sketch  of  the  un- 
known  ;  it  is  only  "  founded  on  fact." 

"Wedive,'-  he  observes,  "inio  the  liquid  crystal  of  the  Indian 
Océan,  and  it  opens  to  us  the  most  wondrous  enchantments  of  the 
fairy  taies  of  our  childhood"s  dreams.  The  strangely  branching  thickets 
bea'r  living  flowers.  Dense  masses  of  Meandrinas  and  Astrœs  contrast 
with  the  leafy,  cup-shaped  expansions  of  the  Explanarias,  the  vari- 
ous'y-ramified  Madrépores,  which  are  now  spi-ead  out  like  fingers, 
now  lise  in  trunk-like  branches,  and  now  display  the  most  élégant 
array  of  interlacing  branches.  The  coîouring  surpasses  everything  : 
vivid  green  alternâtes  with  brown  or  yellow  :  rich  tints  of  purple, 
from  pale  red-brown  to  the  deepest  blue.  Brilliant  rosy,  yellow,  or 
peach-colouied  Nullipores  overgrow  the  decaying  masses,  aud  are 
themselves  interwoven  with  the  pearl-coloured  plates  of  the  Ketipoi  es, 
resembling  the  most  délicate  ivory  carvings.  Close  by,  wave  the  yellow 
and  lilac  fans,  perforated  like  trellis-work,  of  the  Gorgonias.  The 
clear  .sand  of  the  bottom  is  coveied  with  the  thousand  strange  forms 
and  tints  of  the  sea-urchins,  and  star-fishes.  The  leaf-like  Flustras  and 
Escharas  adhère  like  mosses  and  lichens  to  the  branches  of  the  corals; 
the  yellow,  green,  and  purple-striped  Limpets  cling  like  raoustrous 
cochineal  insects  upon  their  trunks.  Like  gigantic  cactus-blossoms, 
sparkiing  in  the  most  ardent  colours,  the  Sea-anemones  expand  their 
crowns  of  tentacles  upon  the  broken  rocks,  or  more  modestly  erabellish 
the  bottom,  looking  like  beds  of  variegated  ranunculuses.     Aiound 
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the  blossoras  of  the  coral  shrubs  play  the  humming-birds  of  the  océan, 
— little  fish  sparkling  with  led  or  biïie  metallic  gluter,  or  gleaming  in 
golden  green,  or  in  the  bi-ightest  silvery  lustre. 

'•  Softiy,  like  spirits  of  the  deep,  the  délicate  milk-white  or  bluish 
bells  of  the  jelly  tishes  float  through  this  charmed  world.  Hère  the 
g.eamiug  vioiet  and  gold-greeu  Isabelle,  and  the  tiaming  yellow,  black, 
aud  verrai. iou-striped  Co.:iuette,  chase  their  prey  ;  there  the  band-lisli 
shoots,  snake-like,  through  the  thicket,  like  a  long  silver  ribbon,  glitter- 
ing  with  rosy  aud  azuré  hues.  ïhen  corne  the  fabulons  cuttle-hsh, 
decked  in  ail  colours  of  the  rainbow,  but  marked  by  no  dehnite  outline, 
appearing  and  disappearing,  intercrossing,  joining  eompany  and 
parting  agaiii.  in  most  fantastic  ways;  and  ail  this  in  the  most  rapid 
change,  aud  amid  the  most  wonderiul  play  of  light  and  shade,  altered 
by  every  breath  uf  wind,  and  eveiy  sli- ht" curling  of  the  surface  of  the 
océan.  When  day  déclines,  aud  the  shades  uf  night  lay  hold  upon  the 
deep,  this  fantastic  garden  is  lighted  up  in  new  splendour.  Millions  of 
glowing  sparks,  littie  microscopic  Médusas  and  Crustaceans,  dance 
like  glow-worms  through  the  gloom.  The  Sea-feather,  which  by  day- 
light  is  vermilion-coloured,  waves  in  a  greenish,  phosphorescent  light. 
Every  corner  of  it  is  lustrous.  Parts  which  by  day  were  duU  and 
brown,  and  retreated  from  the  sight  amid  the  universal  brilliancy  of 
colour,  aie  now  radiant  in  the  most  wonderful  play  of  green,  yellow, 
a;id  red  light  ;  and  to  complète  the  wonders  ofthe  enchanted  night, 
the  silver  dise,  six  feet  across,  of  the  moon-Esh,  moves,  slightly  lumi- 
nous,  among  the  crowd  of  little  sparkling  stars. 

"  The  must  luxuriant  végétation  of  a  tropical  landscape  cannot 
unfold  as  great  wealth  of  form,  while  in  the  variety  and  splendour  ol 
colour  it  would  stand  far  behind  this  garden  landscape,  which  is 
strangely  composed  exclusively  of  animais,  and  not  of  plants  ;  for, 
characteristic  as  the  luxuriant  developmçnt  of  végétation  ofthe  tem- 
perate  zones  is  of  the  sea-bottom,  the  fulness  and  multiplicity  of  the 
marine  Fauna  is  just  as  promineut  in  the  régions  of  the  tropics. 
W'hatever  is  beautiful,  wondrous,  or  uncommou  in  the  great  classes  ot 
fish  and  echinudcrms,  jelly-fishes  and  polypes,  and  the  moUuscs  of  ail 
kinds,  is  cruwded  into  the  warm  and  crystal  waters  of  the  tropical 
océan, — rests  in  the  white  sands,  clothes  the  rough  cliffs,  clings  where 
the  rooni  is  aheady  occupied,  like  a  parasite,  upon  the  first  corners, 
or  swims  throuiih  the  shallows  and  depths  of  the  élément — whiie  the 
mass  of  the  végétation  is  of  a  far  inferior  magnitude.  It  is  peculiar 
in  relation  tu  tbii,  that  the  law  valid  on  land,  according  to  which  the 
animal  kingdoui,  being  better  adapted  to  accoramodate  itself  to  outward 
circumstances,  bas  a  greater  diffusion  than  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; — 
for  the  Polar  Seas  swarm  with  whales,  seals,  sea-birds,  fishes,  and 
countless  numbers  ofthe  lower  animais,  even  where  every  trac 
végétation  bas  long  vanished  in  the  eternally  frozen  ice,  and  the  cool 
sea  fosters  no  sea-weed  ; — that  this  law,  I  say,  holds  good  also  for  the 
sea,  in  the  direction  of  its  depth  ;  for  when  we  descend,  vegetable 
life  vanishes  much  sooner  than  the  animal,  and,  even  from  the  depths 
to  which  no  ray  of  light  is  capable  of  penetrating,  the  sounding-lead 
brings  up  news  at  least  of  living  infusoria." 

Who  bas  not  feit,  when  looking  over  a  boat's  side  into  the  clear 
crystal  depth,  a  désire  to  go  and  explore  ?  Even  on  our  own  coasts, 
to  see  the  rich  luxuriant  forests  uf  Laminaria  or  Alaria,  waving  thei 
great  brown  fronds  to  and  fro,  over  which  the  sbell-fishes  crawl,  and 
on  which  the  green  and  rosy-fingeied  Anémones  expand  like  flowers. 
while  the  pipe-fishes  twine  about,  and  the  brilliant  wrasses  daitout 
and,  decked  in  scarlet  and  green, — is  a  tempting  sight,  and  one 
which  1  bave  often  gazed  on  with  admiration. 

"  Xotbing  can  be  more  surprising  and  beautiful,"  says  Sir  A.  de 
Capell  Brooke,  "  than  the  singular'  clearness  of  the  water  of  the 
Northern  Seas.  As  we  passed  slowly  over  the  surface,  the  bottom, 
which  hère  was  in  gênerai  a  white  sand,  was  clearly  visible,  with 
its  minutest  objects,  where  the  depth  was  from  twenty  to  twenty-live 
fathoms.  Duving  the  whole  course  of  the  tour  I  made,  nothing 
appeared  to  me  so  extraoïdinary  as  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  deep 
unveiled  to  the  eye.  The  surface  of  the  océan  was  unruffed  by  the 
slightest  breeze,  and  the  gentle  splashing  of  the  oai  s  scarcely  disturbed 
it.  Hanging  over  on  the  gunwale  ofthe  boat,  wilh  wonder  and  delight 
I  gazed  on  the  slowly  moviiu  -  .  n^  I.  '.a,  Vi'Imi'  iIh  l'i^ltom  was 
sandy,  the  différent  kinds  ot' .1  ,   /'     ,.  i,  ;  .  '   ■  smallest 

shelis,  appeared  at  thatgreu:    ;  ,.  i     i.,   ''■,.     \.  :  and  the 

water  seemed,  in  sonie  mea.~  ii-.  i  -  ■:;  -  il,  ^  :'!.  :  .  r  w  m, lénifier,  by 
enlarging  the  objects  like  a  tele3C0]ie,  and  hiiiiging  tlum  seemingly 
nearer.  Now,  creeping  along,  we  saw,  far  bcneath,  tlie  rugged  sides 
ofamountain  rising  towards  our  boat,  the  liase  lU' which,  perhaps, 
was  hidden  some  miles  in  the  great  deep  b.  low.  Though  moving  on 
a  level  surface,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  we  were  ascending  the  heiglit 
under  us  ;  and  when  we  passed  over  its  snmmit,  which  rose  in  appear- 
ance  to  within  a  few  feet  of  our  boat,  aud  came  agaiii  to  the  descent, 
which  on  this  side  was  suddenly  perpendicular,  and  overlooking  a 
watery  gulf,  as  we  puahed  gently  over  the  last  point  of  it,  it  seemed 


as  if  we  had  thrown  ourselves  down  this  précipice  ;  the  illusion,  from 
the  crystal  clearness  of  the  deep,  actually  producing  a  start.  Now 
we  came  again  to  a  plain,  and  passed  slowly  over  the  submarine 
forests  and  uieadows,  which  appeared  in  the  expanse  below  ;  iiihabited, 
doubtiess,  by  thousands  ol  animais,  to  which  they  atlbid  both  food 
and  shelter — animais  unknown  to  man  ;  and  I  could  sumetimes  observe 
large  fishes  of  siiigular  shape  gliding  sol tly  through  the  walery  thickets, 
unconscious  of  what  was  movmg  above  them.  As  we  proceeded,  the 
bottom  became  no  longer  visibie  ;  its  fairy  scènes  gradually  faded  to 
the  view,  aud  were  lost  in  the  dark  green  depths  ofthe  océan." 

(^To  be  continued.) 
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Tlïc  Uearty  Worker. 

A  Sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  a  sound  mind  soundly  worked, 
are  precious  gifts. 

But  thèse  suppose,  and,  alas,  bave  opposites,— bodies  diseased, 
and  minds  diseased — niiuds  working,  but  unscundly  woïking.  To 
secure  physical  soundness,  the  efforts  and  the  skill  put  forth,  and 
the  labour  gone  through,  and  the  meaiis  spent,  exceed  counting  — 
lie  not  within  the  reach  of  knowledge.  To  give  sounduess  to 
the  mental  man,  and  make  bis  working  sound,  needs  as  much 
skill,  and  doing  and  nieans,  and  esperimenting,  as  the  otber  ; 
nay  more  ;  but  with  each  and  every  success — with  heaven's  bless- 
ing-  there  attend  higher,  nobler  and  more  lasting  results. 

The  machinery  of  the  body  is  marvellous  ;  but  it  will  perisb  ; 
that  ofthe  living  man  will  never.  Health  to  the  first  is  nioment- 
ary  ;  soundaess  to  the  second  is  an  aye,  aye, —  sempiternity.  The 
eujoyment  which  the  first  gives  is  just  like  itself — a  moment 
may  measure  it  ;  the  second  bas  a  fruition  which  time  cannot 
MU.  And  however  much  the  latter  dépends  on  the  former  for 
energy  and  life's  relish,  there  lies  within  itself  an  undying  power, 
and  a  life  fountain,  wbo!-e  rill,  duration  cannot  dry.  If,  then,  so 
much  is  done  to  préserve,  and  restore  when  inipaired,  bodily 
soundness,  tbink  you  that  at  least  as  much  sbould  be  done  to  give 
mental  saneness  ?  To  work  out  in  the  mind,  by  sound  working,  a 
soundness  that  will  leaven  the  wbole  man,  and  chase  iufirmity 
from  bis  being  ;  to  makehale  wbat  was  disea-ed  ;  strongwhat  was 
feebJe;  to  cure  what  a  thousand  ills  had  crippled  and  battered  ; 
work  a  living  energy  out  of  what  was  morbid  and  vitiated,  a 
healthy  vis  viva  out  of  an  active  virus,  is  surely  a  woik  which 
in  value  cannot  be  computed.  And  applies  not  ail  (bis  to  man 
on  the  stage  of  time  ?  At  one  time  be  is  found  ail  healtb  and 
life;  at  another,  the  prey  of  ills  without  number, —  bis  mind,  the 
greater  sufferer — a  suflering  not  so  readily  feit.  not  so  easily 
traced,  not  always  so  perceived  as  to  be  acknowlcdged.  How 
many  unsound  states  of  mind  are  there  which  none  of  us  guess 
at, — concealed  beneath  apparent  mental  health,bencath  a  brilliant 
exterior,  even  under  an  acknowlcdged  healthy  state?—  Sonie  part 
lies  prostrate  and  withering,  and  no  one  knows  it  ;  a  measure  of 
activity  is  manifest  while  the  withering  part  lies  under  in.'idious 
concealment,  and  the  blighting  power  is  doing  bis  work,  till, 
unless  checked  and  subdued  by  an  opposing  power.  the  mind's 
noble  powers  become  a  wreek,  —  an  irrccoveruble  ruin. 

In  our  endeavours  to  draw  attention  to  mental  culture,  we 
confine  not  our  address  to  men  of  exubérant  gifts.  distinguished 
scholars,  whose  gifts  and  trained  skill,  and  first-rate  success  bave 
given  them  marked  distinction  and  rank  in  training  their  own 
and  other  minds— ?o  hcJp  on  our  worlc.  We  address  every  one, 
whether  in  school  or  out  of  school,  who  tries  to  teach  youth. — 
To  be  a  hearty  worker  in  this  great  york  is  our  earnest. 

The  hearty  worker  is  he  whora  wc  want,  and  n.ust,  if  possible, 
bave,  be  be  the  insiructor  of  tlic  niere  eltuients  of  words,  or  of 
subjects  which  require  the  most  shining  powers  and  intellects  of 
bighest  train.  And  such,  whatever  bis  standing  may  be,  or  his 
developed  state  of  mind,  or  bis  fund  of  gênerai  knowledge,  we 
recognize  as  the  true  man  of  bis  place. 
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There  he  may  show,  in  what  he  does,  and  in  what  he  effects,  i 
the  powcr  of  the  giant,  the  intellect  of  a  Bacon,  or  the  working 
skill  of  a  Watt. — But  we  denouace  as  unworthy  of  his  vocation, 
name  and  place,  the  lukewarm,  the  at-it-andfrom-it  man,  the  ! 
dry  lifeless  routiner  — who  works  because  he  cannot  help  itjWhose 
teaching  eye  is  more  and  more  frequently  on  the  pay  than  on  ' 
the  work,  on  the  expiry  of  his  working  hours,  or  on  the  term-  j 
ination  of  his  term,  than  on  his  work,  how  he  may  do  justice  to  [ 
his  pupil,  develop,  train,  enrich  with  knowledge  his  immortal  j 
part.  "  j 

It  would  be  good  for  the  country,  good  for  our  youth,  good 
for  the  prosperity  of  our  schools,  were  our  school-doors  shut 
against  such.  But  they  hâve  got  in,  and  they  cannot  easily  be 
got  out.  And  I  think  the  best  and  most  prudent  thing  we  can 
do  is,  now  ihat  they  are  in,  to  remind  them  of  their  duty, — 
their  responsibility  and  accountability, — the  importance  of  their 
work, — the  loss  to  youth  of  their  inefficient  teaching,— the  evils 
they  inflict  on  society, — and  the  disserviceable  efl'ects  of  their 
examples. 

We  hope  they  are  within  the  reach  of  reformation  ;  that  they 
are  not  deaf  to  earnest  remonstrance  ;  that  yet  a  spark  of  zeal, 
which  admits  of  kindling,  lies  within  ;  that  that  self-respect,  to  be 
worthy  of  their  profession,  still  glimmers  in  their  bosom.  We 
certainly  hâve  a  claim  on  them  as  ïvithin  the  sphère  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  active — mon  of  high  effort  and  true  progress.  We, 
therefore,  stop  not  out  of  our  province  to  address  them.  And  in 
doing  so,  let  us  not  disguise  the  truth,  that  many,  not  a  few  of 
our  teachers  need  a  littlc  of  the  life  of  a  résurrection.  Indeed, 
we  ALL  need  a  little  of  a  résurrection  life.  We  hâve  yet  too 
much  teaching  and  too  much  inspection  without  sufficient  life. 
We  need  more  of  the  vivida  vis  animi — more  of  spring  life 
power,  before  our  educational  institutions  give  évidence  of  sound 
thorough  teaching. — In  stirring  up  one  another  to  hearty  efforts, 
let  us  consider  the  high  position  which  our  vocations  give  us. 
Whatever  our  place  in  the  teaching  field  may  be,  clustered'around 
the  schoolroom,  however  humble,  gives  us  an  exalted  position. — 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Chalniers  said  "  that  one  of  the  sublimest 
sights  on  earth  is  seeing  a  child  learning  the  letters  of  his  mother 
tongue."  And  so  it  is.  For  hère  is  his  grand  starting  point  ; 
the  first  step  on  the  path  which  time's  close  cannot  shut  ;  the 
first  uplifting  of  a  developing  intellect,  which  may  one  day  find 
it  standing  by  the  archangel.  Taking  this  high  and  heaveuward 
view  of  our  subject,  who  would  wish  to  see  an  unworthy  hand 
put  to  the  work  of  training  this  the  richest  gift  of  the  Creator, — 
the  breathing  of  the  Infinité,  in  itsfirst  virgin  efforts,  -  where  the 
gentlest  handling  the  most  skilful  treatment,  and  the  most  patient 
persevering  efforts,  with  a  knowledge  ofits  unfolding  powers  and 
peculiarity  of  mould,  is  deiiaxded  ?  Every  inch  of  its  training 
course  is  too  consecrated,  too  noble  to  be  trodden  by  the  slack, 
and  the  inefficient  and  soulless  would-be  teacher. 

Fellow  labourers,  co-workers  in  the  same  field,  let  us  be  serions 
in  this  matter.  We  hâve  taken  up  our  position  as  educators  of 
youth, — the  promoters  of  a  cause  which  is  second  to  none.  On 
its  success  the  civiiization  of  the  human  race  dépends, —  the 
recovery  of  the  human  race  from  barbarism  dépends, — the  im- 
provement  of  every  art  and  every  science  dépends, — the  safety  of 
life  and  property  dépends.  — To  make  house  and  home  places  of 
comfort  and  safety,  of  intelligence  and  sobriety — bringing  ail 
within  that  bond  of  intelligence,  moral  and  God-fearing  love, 
which  is  the  very  cordial  of  life,  —  the  lenitive  of  our  sorrows, — 
the  multiplier  of  our  joys, — the  grand  source  of  our  animation 
and  repose,  dépends  on  éducation, — viewing  it  in  its  broad 
legi.trm.ate  sensé. 

To  every  teacher — every  educator,  I  would  say,  if  you  désire 
to  be  of  value  in  your  sphère  of  life, — a  crédit  to  your  profes- 
sion,— and  respect  your  own  character  as  an  educator,  suffer  not 
yourself  to  come  near,  much  less  to  enter  the  waste  of  the  un- 
worthy mind  culturist  ;  and  IP  there,  escape,  if  you  wish  to  bc 
at  ail  of  any  use  in  your  position,  or  cease  to  be  an  encumberer 
on  the  hallowed  ground  of  éducation.  Who  would  not  wish 
those  to  whom  the  rising  life  of  the  world  is  entrusted,  to  be  the 


fittest  men  and  the  fittest  women  for  the  work  ;  to  be  hearty 
workers  in  that  field  from  which  are  daily  springing  up  the 
countless  men  and  the  eountless  women  to  whom  is  committed, 
by  a  higher  than  man,  the  working  out  of  the  destinics  of  society 
—  of  the  world  ? — Tell  me  the  class  of  men  which  cornes  in  before 
them,  which  précèdes  them  in  worth,  from  which  society  dérives 
more  benefit,  civiiization  more  life  and  growth,  and  religion  uiore 
help  ? — It  matters  not  where  the  teacher  ranks  in  this  sphère  ; 
whether  lie  is  dealing  with,  directing  and  encouraging,  the  vir- 
ginal efforts  of  the  child,  or  giving  cast  and  mould  to  the  .'tudent, 
a  finishing  touch  to  his  equipment  for  the  battles  of  life  ;  in  posi- 
tion and  worth,  the  true  teacher  stands  high. — The  grandeur 
and  beauty  and  value  of  his  work  give  him  this  position. 

Whatever  light  we  consider  the  subject  upon  which  we  hâve 
touched,  and  only  touched,  it  is  a  subject  which  deeply  concerns 
us  ;  a  subject  which  can  never  be  too  much  pressed  upon  our 
considération,  as  educators. 

In  our  teaching  we  must  distinguish  which  is  sun  and  which 
is  shade;  which  gives  light  andsoundness,  and  which  only  afalse 
glimmer;  which  gives  health  and  vigour,  and  which  only  their 
semblance.— We  object  to  that  kind  of  teaching  which  works 
only  in  shade  ;  we  object  to  that  éducation  whose  every  part  bears 
the  stamp  of  unsoundness  ;  we  object  to  that  training  which 
reaches  not  to  the  intellect's  core,  and  with  a  power  which  per- 
vades  the  whole  man  ;  we  seriously  object  to  that  abnormal  way 
of  teaching  which  is  without  judgment  and  trained  skill.  —  There 
may  not  be  the  absence  of  the  volo,  yet  an  infirmity  of  purpose, 
— a  paralysis  of  the  will,  leadiog  to  weak,  ineffective  efforts. — 
What  we  want  is  that  instruction,  that  mind  training  which 
throws  across  the  student's  course  of  training  rays  of  light  fresh 
and  healing  ;  that  mind  training  which  makes  the  man — an  active 
unité  in  society— well  equipped  for  the  battles  of  life. 

Would  lazy  loungers  ever  advance  society  to  its  présent  state  ? 
Would  the  influence  of  our  stand-still  men  ever  energize  men's 
spirits  to  manly  efforts — hearty  working  ? — ^"ever  would  man's 
intellectual,  moral  and  physical  nature  hâve  reached  its  présent 
State  of  advance  without  the  million  efforts  of  active,  earnest  men. 
AVhere  do  we  look  for  our  bravest,  noblest  and  purest  characters  ? 
Is  it  not  among  our  men  of  work,  physical  and  mental  ?  Who 
eonstitute  the  drags  to  the  advancement  of  our  race  ?  those  whose 
motive  to  work  is  necessity — the  impending  fear  of  starving  : 
iNot  surely  our  hearty  working  classes  ;  not  our  earnest  effort 
men,  whose  capital  is  time,  turning  its  moments  to  account. 
Thèse  are  our  life-men — who  adorn  humanity,  on  whom  hang  the 
progress  of  society.  See  what  such  œen  hâve  donc  to  enlighten 
our  race,  to  dispel  those  dark  clouds  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion which  hang  over  our  world,  and  to  give  health  and  vigour 
to  the  very  frame  of  society.  Let  us  foUow  up  thèse  ideas  a 
little. — I  pronounce  him  the  hearty  worker  who  worketh  with 
skill,  energy  and  talent — ever  under  train.  It  is  by  hearty  efforts 
steadily  continued  that  man  raises  himself  in  knowledge.  It  is 
by  a  mind  attuned  to  healthy  action  that  the  man  of  science 
and  of  art  educates  himself  to  higher  and  more  successful  efforts. 
It  is  when  the  mind  is  nourished  and  fed  by  wholesome  aliment 
that  it  acquires  that  masculine  character  by  which  it  is  able  to 
act  and  carry  out  the  results  of  its  own  ponderings  and  head- 
work  masculinely,  in  applicative  re.sults.  Take  Newton  and 
Watt  as  examples  of  unyielding,  and  ultimate  successfiil  efforts. 
Consider  iXewton  scanning  the  cycles  of  the  heavens  and  eliciting 
from  the  scroll  of  enigmatical  characters,  which  himself  had 
framed,  the  secrets  of  a  sublime  astronomy,  that  high  field  so 
replète  with  wonders,  yet  surpassed  by  this  greater  wonder, — 
the  intdlectual  mastery  irhich  man  lias  over  it.  Just  think  and 
wonder  how  a  créature  so  feeble  could  hâve  made  such  a  con- 
quest, — that  a  light  struck  out  within  the  little  earth  cell, — the 
work-shop  of  the  human  intellect,  should  bave  led  to  a  disclosure  so 
magnificent,  that  by  a  calculus  of  his  own  formation,  the  heavens, 
with  their  stupendous  masses,  and  inconceivable  distances,  never 
trodden  by  mortals,  should  bave  thus  been  opened  to  his  gaze  ! 
Can  this  be  explained  any  way  but  by  the  intervention  of  Him 
who  sitteth  above  the  heavens  and  leadeth  the  cogitations  of  man 
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to  discoveries  otherwise  beyond  his  reach  ?  So  would  I  understand 
how  man,  by  the  working  of  his  spirit,  should  hâve  been  able  to 
penetrate  so  far  and  so  correctly  into  the  workmanship  of  Him, 
whose  présence  enoompasseth  the  universe ,  and  is  enthroned 
above  création,  permitting  man,  just  as  He  wills,  to  penetrate 
the  arcina  of  création,— cnabling  him  to  tell  of  tbe  suns  and  the 
Systems  which  are  afar,  and  of  the  power  which  binds  them  ail 
together  in  harmonious  working, — "asif  he  had  travelled  with  the 
Une  and  plummit  in  his  hand  to  the  outskirts  of  création,  or  had 
carried  the  torch  of  discovery  round  the  universe." — Mark,  like- 
wise,  the  successful  results  of  untiring  efforts,  and  persévérance 
in  working,  in  the  late  Mr.  Watt,  in  perfecting  the  steani  engine, 
and  rendering  it  applicable  to  every  purpose  of  art.  For  36 
years  did  Mr.  Watt  distinguish  himself  for  his  highly  inventive 
talents  and  never  tiring  experimenting,  and  at  last  with  crown- 
ing  results  ;  and  till  the  expiry  of  time  will  such  men  a.»!  Newton 
and  Watt  cease  to  be  held  up  as  extraordinary  instances  of  un- 
tiring efforts,  and  of  what  the  human  intellect  can  effectuate, 
when  its  powers  are  broughtunder  high  and  skilful  training. 

But  we  need  not  travel  far  for  high  and  inviting  and  enconr- 
aging  esamples  to  hearty  working.  They  surround  us.  The 
very  state  and  advancing  stage  of  literature  and  érudition — of  arts 
and  sciences,  the  progress  and  state  of  society,  the  comforts 
of  our  homes,  the  freedom  of  the  tongue,  tbe  pen  and  the  press, 
securely  guaranteed,  ail  tell  us  of  thousands,  hearty  working  men 
and  woraen,  who  hâve  successfully  battled  oppositions, — countiess 
foes— beaten  to  pièces  their  strongest  phalanxes;  and  we  see  and 
enjoy  and  reap  the  rich  fruit  of  their  toiling  efforts,  improved 
and  extended  skill,  persistent  détermination,  never  yielding  to 
adversaries,  nor  succurabing  to  difficulties — even  at  the  expense 
of  health  and  life. — It  is  the  glory  of  our  profession  as  educators 
of  youth  to  bave  it  carried  on  by  intelligent  men  and  women  ; 
to  bave  the  différent  subjects  of  éducation  taugbt,  sent  home  to 
the  head  and  hearts  of  youth,  intelligently,  with  light  and  life. 
It  is  the  glory  of  teaching  to  be  brin^ing  successively  on  the 
fîeld  of  time,  to  fight  life's  battles,  générations  of  men  aud  women 
well  equipped  to  press  on  and  increase  the  ennobling  current  of 
civilization — improving  the  heads  and  hearts  of  men,  promoting 
the  growth  and  health  of  society,  and  thus  to  be  multiplying 
means  and  multiplying  skill,  to  raise  our  race,  in  charaoter  and 
intelligence,  in  wisdom  and  sound  knowledge,  and  in  energy  and 
moral  excellence. — And  tbis  is  not  to  be  done — it  cannot  be 
done,  without  hearty  workers— educators  of  skill  and  intelligence, 
as  distinguished  for  untiring  efforts  as  for  érudition  and  pro- 
fessional  ability. 

Now  with  thèse  few  statements  before  us,  the  results  of  tbe 
working  of  genius,  of  intellectual  force  and  training  skill,  of 
educated  persévérance,  and  intelligent  working,  what  voice  bave 
they  to  us  ?  What  lesson  do  they  teacb  us  ?  Tell  they  of  no 
duties  inséparable  from  our  position  ?  or  tell  they  of  no  pre- 
paratory  requirements  for  the  work,  and  the  ever  growing  skill 
and  intelligence  which  should  ever  accompany  our  doings  ? — 
The  voice  they  send  us,  the  lessons  they  teach  us,  and  the  duties 
and  trainings  they  suppose,  court  attention. — In  a  few  plain 
words  let  us  a  little  further  talk  the  matter. 

To  teacb  otbers  well,  supposes  that  we  train  ourselves  well. 
The  true  self-cultivator  is,  generally,  the  true  pupil  cultivator. 
The  teacher  who  labours  most  in  improving  his  own  mind  is  the 
best  prepared,  and  is,  generally,  the  most  successful  in  improv- 
ing the  uiinds  of  otbers.  He  who  bas  encountered  and  vanquished 
difficulties  in  educating  himself,  is  likely  the  most  successful, 
successfully  to  carry  his  scholars  through  theirs.  He,  who  in 
his  own  expérience  knows  best  tbe  graduai  unfolding  and  tbe 
developing  progress  of  his  own  faculties,  is  surely  the  best  quali- 
fied  to  deal  with  the  minds  of  his  piipils  in  their  perplexities  and 
difficulties,  and  to  lead  them  on  through  the  progressive  stages 
of  their  éducation,  by  a  System  more  in  harmony  witb  mental 
development,  than  the  teacher  who  never  made  this  a  subject  of 
earnest  study.  He  who  bas  well  methodized  his  own  ways  of 
study,  so  as  suitably  to  answer  tbe  peculiarities  of  his  mind, 
ought  to  be  the  best  qualified  to  give  suitable  character  to  his 


methods  of  teaching  otbers,  with  respect  to  their  tempéraments 
and  dispositions. 

The  healthicr  and  sounder,  and  more  extended  our  own  cul- 
ture becomes,  the  more  solid  and  expansive  will  the  éducation  of 
our  youth  become  ;  and,  surely,  the  more  sound-beôded  and  sound- 
hearted  and  skilful  our  educators  are,  the  greater  tbe  chance  is 
that  those  whom  they  instruct  will  be  so  too.  If,  then,  we  are 
in  earnest  in  the  matter  of  éducation, — doing  our  best  to  give 
it  a  bigher  tone,  and  a  character  ever  on  the  ascendant,  the  more 
should  our  efforts  be,  to  become,  each,  the  hearty  woiker  in  the 
cultivation  of  self,  and  in  the  discharge  of  duty. — We  are  backed 
by  pen  and  type,  the  poet's  barp,  and  thousands  of  living  voices. 

Men  of  thought  !  be  up  and  stirring 

Night  and  day  : 
Sow  tbe  seed — withdraw  Ihe  curtain — 

Clear  the  way  ! 
Men  of  action,  aid  and  cheer  U3, 

As  ye  may  1 
There's  a  fount  about  to  stream, 
There'3  a  light  about  to  beam, 
There's  a  warmth  about  to  glow, 
There's  a  flower  about  to  blow. 
There's  a  midnight  blackness  changing 

Into  grey  : 
Till  éducation  rule  the  day. 

Clear  the  way  I 
Once  the  welcome  light  has  broken, 

Who  shall  say 
What  may  be  the  lustrous  gloriea 

Of  the  day? 
What  the  evil  that  shall  perish 

In  its  ray  ? 
Aid  the  dawning,  tongue  and  pen  j 
Aid  it  hopes  of  honcst  men, 
Aid  it  paper — aid  it,  type — 
Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe. 
And  our  effort  must  not  slacken 

Into  play. 
Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action 

Clear  the  way  ! 

John  Bp.rcE, 
Inspecter  of  Schools. 


Esseiitial!!)  for  a  Successful  Tcacber. 

Appreciatixg  the  end  of  his  own  beiug,  the  teacher  himself  wishes 
to  know,  that  he  may  do.  It  is  not  merely  knowledge  for  itself,  for 
the  mère  sake  of  knowing,  which  is  desired.  This  would  be  mère 
curiosity,  which  is  by  no  means  au  elevated  feeling.  If  one  knew  ail 
the  languages  into  which  Babel  has  cleft  the  earth,  and  were  that  the 
end  of  his  acquisitions,  a  day-laborer  with  a  very  moderate  share  of 
knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue,  but  who  took  the  well-being  into  his 
thou^hts  and  feelings,  bis  plans  and  end,  would  be  not  only  a  better 
man  in  the  moral  aspects  of  the  question,  but  also  a  better  educated 
man,  in  the  true  sensé  of  the  word  éducation.  Nor  is  the  knowledge 
sought  because  by  the  acquisition  its  possessor  can  become  rich  and 
powerful.  This  is  mère  selfishness,  which  is  a  base  and  sordid  feel- 
ing ;  and  wherever  it  gets  the  mastery,  it  renders  a  man  so  conscious- 
ly  base  that,  self-condemned,  he  e.^cludes  himself,  as  unwoithy,  from 
the  society  and  converse  of  men  of  emineut  vivtue  and  philanthropy. 
But  the  thirst  for  knowledge  which  the  good  can  approve  is  his  who, 
while  he  does  not  ignore  self,  or  seek  to  be  better  than  our  Lord  re- 
quired,  since  he  commands  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself,  never- 
theless  wishes  to  know  much,  in  order  thant  he  may  do  more,  which 
will  be  bénéficiai  unto  otheis. 

In  a  word,  then,  the  successful  teacher  must  first  hâve  become  a 
successful  scholar.  He  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  hâve  learned  the 
lesson,  and  learned  it  thoroughly,  that  a  man  is  not  his  own,  having 
no  relations  or  afSnities  to  others.  He  is  placed  hère  to  be  rain  and 
sunshine,  fresh  air  and  fragrance,  food  and  fiowers,  any  thing  and 
every  thing  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  consolatory  andstrengthening, 
reforming  and  purifying,  unto  every  one  that  needs  his  help  and  unto 
whom  he  is  able  to  render  it.  Let'this  big  thought  come  down  into 
the  soûl  (and  what  contractillity  must  first  bave  been  overcome  before 
this  thought  could  find  roora  in  thèse  shriveled,  sunken  soûls  of  ouïs!) 
—  let  this  big  thought,  I  say,  come  down  into  the  soûl,  and  it  couverts 
the  man  at  once  into  a  most  diligent  learner.  What  must  I  do,  and 
how  can  my  duty  be  best  done?  are  now  the  life-questions  which  are 
ever  asked,  and  unto  which  ready  answers  are  also  ever  vouchsafed  : 
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for  hère  he  who  asks  receives,  and  he  who  seeks  finds.  And  now,  on 
tlie  strength  of  the  answers,  you  find  liim  diligently  prosecuting  his 
work  of  préparation  for  future  usefulness.  Grammar,  Georgraphy, 
Mathematics,  Natural  Scieuces,  Mental  or  Moral  Philosophy,  Latin  or 
Greek,  Krench  or  German,  whatever  it  be  whereby  his  usefulness  can 
be  promoted,  is  unweariedly  pursued.  Early  and  Uite  you  find  hiin  em- 
ployed,  and  no  figure  of  speech  brings  up  so  forcibly  before  us  the  de- 
sire  which  ever  prompts  his  action  as  that  just  used  by  us  when  we 
spoke  of  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 

Now  put  the  young  man  who  has  gone  through  such  expériences 
into  a  sehool-roôm,  and  would  you  not  expect  him  to  succeed  ?  Can 
you  be  near  a  fire  and  not  get  warm  ?  Shall  the  Sun  shine,  and  dark- 
ness  not  flee  away  ?  Shall  a  young  woman  pass  before  you  day  by  day 
into  the  school-room,  who  has  consecrated  herself  for  the  good  of  the 
children  to  a  life  of  weariness,  bearing  their  perverseness  and  way- 
wardness,  and  manifesting  an  unceasing  regard  for  the  welfare  of  her 
pupils,  without  becoming  more  fragrant  to  their  moral  sensés  than 
perfumes  and  spiees  are  to  our  natural  organs?  Before  such  a  teach- 
eT  an  unwillingness  to  study  this  subject  or  that  would  pass  away  as 
soon  as  the  precept  of  the  teacher,  fortified  by  her  own  beautiful  ex- 
ample, had  taken  hold  of  the  tender  heart  of  the  pupil,  and  convinced 
him  wholly  that  any  study  was  to  be  loved  and  pursued  according  as 
it  was  fitted  to  make  him  better  and  more  useful. 

It  is  back  of  the  school-room  where  the  success  may  be  gained,  that 
the  foundation  of  that  success  was  laid.  In  the  private  chamber, 
where,  seen  only  by  God,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  usefulness  ; 
in  the  distant  rural  school-house,  where,  under  many  and  almost  in- 
snrmountable  difficuties,  he  prospcuted  his  studies  ;  in  the  rooms  of 
this  noble  institution,  where  his  industry  and  regard  for  every  thing 
that  is  seemly  aad  good  has  made  his  name  almost  a  proverb, — in 
thèse  spots  his  success  was  gained.  Hère  he  has  sown  :  what  re- 
mained  for  him  was  to  go  forth  and  reap  his  harvest. 

A  love  for  eommunicadng  knou-ledge.  This,  in  the  most  snceessful 
teaehers,  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  natural  gift.  They  are  born 
teachers.  They  never  knew  when  they  did  not  love  to  teach.  But 
this  gift  is  also  susceptible  of  high  cultivation  ;  and  under  those  moral 
expenences,  of  which  I  hâve  already  spoken  as  giving  life,  energy 
and  persistence  to  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  this  love  for  communicat- 
ing  information  becomes  so  intense  that  the  mid-day  meal  will  often 
be  negleeted  for  the  pleasure  of  imparting  knowledge.  This  it  is  that 
takes  from  the  school-room  now  ail  that  gloom  and  horror  which,  un- 
der the  rule  of  some  pedagogical  tyrants,  makes  it  appear  as  if  it  were 
draped  in  mourning.  Under  the  smiles  and  sunshine  of  him  who 
loves  to  teach,  the  school-room  becomes  to  the  pupil  a  place  of  pleas- 
ant  and  useful  pursuits,  and  of  joyful  mastering  of  difiSculties  ;  the 
birth  place  of  bright  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  the  spot  to  which  memo- 
ry,  in  after  years.  will  look  with  a  pure  and  serene  joy.  So  well  sat- 
isfied  I  am  that  the  success  of  the  teacher,  in  the  highest  sensé  of 
this  word.  dépends  on  his  own  thirst  for  knowledge  and  his  love  for 
communicating,  that  if  I  were  examining  a  teacher  with  a  view  to  his 
employment,  I  should  question  him  first  and  most  fully  on  thèse  two 
points  ;  and  if  he  was  right  hère,  I  should  feel  that  there  was  litt'e 
reasou  to  fear  any  deficiency  in  respect  to  mère  book-learning.  Butif 
I  should  find  that  a  hireling,  an  impostor,  had  come  to  be  examined, 
a  man  or — oh,  tell  it  not  in  Gath  ! — a  womau,  who  neither  loved 
children  nor  loved  to  teach  them,  I  shouid  expect  to  find  him  déficient 
also  in  the  mère  learning  of  books  :  and  I  should  most  assuredly  try  to 
find  ont  his  deficiencies,  if  he  had  any,  and  with  heartfelt  joy  would 
see  him  turn  his  back — and  with  hearty  good-will  would  help  to  turn 
his  back — on  the  school-house  of  my  or  any  other  district.  For  if 
there  is  any  one  thing,  short  of  the  immédiate  frown  of  Deity,  which 
more  than  another  a  parent  may  deprecate,  it  is  the  subjugationof  his 
children  to  the  tyrannous,  soul-shriveling  rule  of  a  man  or  woman 
who,  for  six  hours  of  the  day,  and  for  six  days  of  the  week,  bas  under 
his  care — care,  indeed! — oh,  sad  misnomer! — the  susceptible  minds 
of  children,  to  train  them  to  the  love  and  pnrsuit  of  those  things  which 
he  himself  hâtes. 

Âptness  to  teach  is  the  last  élément  of  the  character  of  the  snceess- 
ful teacher  which  I  shall  name. 

It  has  heen  said  that  "  what  we  know  thoroughly  we  can  usnally 
express  clearly,  since  ideas  will  supply  words."  If  this  statement  is 
correct — and  I  believe  it  is, — then  our  teacher,  with  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  his  love  of  communicating  it,  will  almost  of  necessity 
fall  into  an  easy,  simnle,  clear  method  of  communicating  his  thoughts, 
which  will  make  teaching  as  natural  and  easy  as  the  putting-on  of  an 
old  glove.  There  will  also  be  such  a  hearty  sympathy  between  him 
and  his  pupils,  almost  by  intuition  he  will  see  what  is  needed  to  make 
the  lesson  of  to-day  c'earer  and  more  impressive  ;  and  what  was  seen  to 
be  difBcult  to-day,  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the  teacher  will  supply 
to-morrow.  I  never,  indeed,  knew  a  hearty  teacher  who  did  not  thus 
become  apt  to  teach.    I  hâve  known  those  who,  at  first,  were  slow  of 


speech,  and  through  difiîdence  hesitated  much  ;  at  times,  too,  thoughts 
were  given  forth  confusedly,  and  hence  they  failed  at  fii-st  to  Interest 
the  children.     But  thèse  difficult'  ''  '"    ""        *'  ' 

and  industry  of  the  teacher,  who 
succeed.  He  who  himself  thirsts 
methods  of  study  are  essenlial  i 
and  a  wrong  way  of  putting  thi 
ia  used  instruction  glides  geutly  i 
of  the  heart,   and  then  calls  forth 


isappeared  before  the  zeal 

Hurk,  and  was  resolved  to 

'       -.(in  learns  tliat  right 

there  is  i  jo  a  right 

Il  the  right  method 

::i'ling,  wins  the  love 

ompt  activitics  of  the  will. 


The  whole  man  in  the  scholar  awaits  the  bidding  of  the  earnest,  Intel 
ligent  loving  teacher. — American  Educational  Monthly. 


OFFICIAT.    NOTICES. 


ECHOOL   C01tMISSI0>-ïES. 

His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  in  Council  was 
pleased,  on  the  20th  October,  1865,  to  approve  of  the  following  appoint- 
ments  of  School  Commissioners,  viz.  : 

County  of  Gaspé. — Ste.  Adélaïde  de  Pabos  :  Mr.  Herménégilde  Tctu. 

Gountj  of  Beaucc. — Forsyth  :  Rev.  Honoré  Desruisseaux,  Thomas  Morel 
de  la  Durantaye  and  Hippolite  Boutin,  Esquhres. 

County  of  Arthabaska. — Tingwick  :  Messrs.  François  E.  C.  Froulx  and 
Martin  Corby. 

Same  county. — St.  Norbert  :  Mr.  Daniel  Talbot. 

County  of  Ottawa. — Hartwell  :  Messrs.  Pierre  Pilon,  Bénoni  Pronlx  and 
Hilaire  Lavallée. 

County  of  Portneuf. — St.  Bazile  ;  Messrs.  F.  X.  JloUard,  François  Boutel, 
William  "Shanahan,  Jr.,  W.  Faquin  and  Félix  Richard. 

County  of  Dorchester. — St.  Edouard  de  Frampton  :  Messrs.  Henry 
Courtry,  Thomas  Lapointe  and  Rev.  Hyacinthe  Gagnon. 


TRUSTEES   OF  DISSENTIEST   SCB00L3. 

His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  în  Council  was 
pleased,  on  the  20th  October,  1865,  to  approve  of  the  following  appoint- 
ment  of  a  Trustée  of  Dissentient  Schools  : 

Three  Rivers. — Mr.  James  Shortis. 


DIPLOMAS  GRAXTED  BY  BOARDS  OF  EXAIHNERS. 


MOXTREAL   BOAED 


PHOTESTAST   EXAM1XBB3. 


Ut  Clan  Academy  {E.)—^r.  John  N.  Muir. 

Ist  Class  Model  School  (E.) — Messrs.  Solomon  Falkner,  Donald  McMaster, 
Solomon  W.  Young,  and  Miss  Charlotte  Maria  Smith. 

Ist  Class  Ekmentary  (E.) — Misses  Mary  Cladwell,  Annie  Conoley, 
Grâce  Graham,  Susan  Grimshaw,  Jemima  Hartley,  Elizabeth  Hyatt,  Cathe- 
rine Irwin,  Mary  Jane  Lindsay,  Catherine  McCormick,  Catherine  .McGibbon, 
Jane  Mcintyre,  Jessie  McLaren,  Sarah  Odell,  Rebecca  Scales,  Adaline 
Eliza  Seely  ;  (E.  ^  /".)— Mr.  William  Henry  Wadleigh. 

2nd  Class  EUmentanj (^E.) — Miss  Eliza  J.  Gibson. 

September23,  1865. 

T.  A.  GiBSON, 
Secretarj. 


BOABD   OF  ÏIA101ES   07  THREE  HIVERS. 

ls(  Clam  Model  School,  (/'.)— Miss  Marie  Exilia  Deshayes  and  Miss  Marie 
Délima  Guilmet. 

2nd  Class  Model  School,  (F.)— Madame  L.  M.  E.  Toulin  de  Courval. 

Ist  Class  Elemenlary,  (F.) — Misses  Beatrix  Désillets,  Marie  Camille  Gau- 
thier, Marie  Anne  Lamanger,  Ernestine  Ouellet  and  ilarie  Louise  Plourde. 

2nd  Cla^s  Elementary,  (F.) — Misses  Marie  Adeline  Caya,  Emélie  Michel, 
Marie  Adèle  Morel,  Rose-de-Lima  Poisson. 

August  1,  1865. 

J.    M.    DiSILETS, 

Secretarj. 
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Ist  Clasa  EUmentary,  {F.) — Mr.  Alexis  Ouellet. 
Augast  1,  1865. 


BITUATION   WANTED. 


T.   ViBERT,  Jr., 

Secrctary. 


A  teacher  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  aud  tbe  holder  of  a  diploma  from 
the  Montréal  Board  of  Protestant  Examiners  authorizing  him  to  teach  in 
académies,  is  désirons  of  obtaining  a  situation.     Enquire  at  this  office. 
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MONTREAL  (LOWEE  CANADA),  OCTOBEE  AND  NOVEMBEB,  : 


Tbe  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Lower  Canada  held  its 
half  yearly  meeting  on  the  12th  Oetober.  The  Honorable  the 
Superintendant  of  Education  having  fornially  announced  to  the 
Council  the  death  of  their  late  Président,  Sir  Etienne  Paschal 
Taché,  and  having  also  paid  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to  his  me- 
mory,  moved  the  following  Resolution,  whioh  was  seconded  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Dowd  and  unanimously  agreed  to  : 

That  the  members  of  this  Council  hâve  heard  of  the  death  of 
Sir  Etienne  Paschal  Taché,  the  late  Premier  and  Président  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  with  profound  sorrow,  and 
that  they  désire  to  place  on  record  in  the  archives  this  their 
formai  expression  of  the  love  and  respect  with  which  they  had 
ever  regarded  him,  and  also  of  the  sorrow  felt  at  the  loss  of  one 
that,  notwithstandiDg  the  calls  of  so  many  pressing  engagements, 
had  still  found  time  to  préside  even  at  the  last  meeting  ;  of  one 
that  had  never  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  edu 
cation  nor  to  labor  assiduously  for  its  success. 

On  motion  of  J.  Crémazie,  E.sq.,  LL.D.,  seconded  by  C.  Delà 
grave,  Esq.,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved, — That  the  foregoing  Resolution  be  published  in  le 
Journal  de  V Instruction  Publique  and  the  Journal  of  Educa 
lion,  and  that  a  copy  be  transmitted  to  Lady  Taché,  together 
with  an  address  of  condolence  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  this 
Couucil. 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  the  Superintendent,  seconded  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Dowd,  C.  S.  Cherrier,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Q.C.,  was  chosen  Pré- 
sident, in  the  room  of  the  late  Sir  Etienne  Taché. 

Mr.  '"'herrier  having  alluded  with  much  feeling  to  his  prede- 
cessor  in  office,  aocepted  the  charge  and  returned  thanks  to  the 
Council. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  the  considération  of  ot.her 
business.  The  décisions  that  were  arrived  at  will  be  published 
whcn  they  shall  hâve  received  the  approval  of  His  Excellency 
the  Administrator  of  the  Government. 


Judlclal  Décision. 

We  hâve  already  acquainted  our  readers  with  the  décisions  of 
Judge  Coursol  and  Judge  Short  as  regards  the  question  which 
came  up  before  each,  concerning  the  right  of  non-residents  to 
beconie  dissentients  and  pay  their  sohool  taxes  to  the  trustées  of 
the  religious  minority  to  which  they  belong.  Judge  Coursol's 
judgment  was  in  favor  of  the  dissentients,  but  that  of  Judge 
Short  was  the  reverse.     Judge  Sicottc,  who  recently  decided  tSe 


same  point,  also  gave  judgment  in  favor  of  the  dissentients,  that 
is  to  say  against  Judge  Short's  ruling.  The  case  was  between 
the  School  Commissioners  of  St.  Bernard  de  LacoUe  and  J.  C. 
Bowman,  in  the  District  of  Iberville,  and  the  iSt.  John's  News 
promises  a  fuU  report,  for  whioh  we  will  endeavor  to  find  a  place 
in  our  next. 


Tbe  ]Xew  Inspectors  of  Scbools. 

The  Prcshyterian,  in  its  last  issue  says  :  "  One  change  is 
being  managed  quietiy  and  apparently  unnoticed,  that,  namely,  of 
dividing  up  the  districts  of  School  Inspectors  in  the  Protestant 
parts  of  Lower  Canada  and  niaking  new  districts  for  Roman 
Catholic  Inspectors,"  aud  "  that  already  FOua  of  thèse  new  ap- 
pointments  hâve  been  made." 

It  is  true  that  four  inspectors  were  recently  appointed,  but 
the  facts  are  as  foUows. 

Ist.  When  Inspectors  of  Schools  were  first  appointed,  that  is 
to  say  in  1851,  Protestant  and  Catholic  inspectors  were  jointly 
appointed  for  the  cities  of  Québec  and  Montréal  ;  this  was 
donc  at  the  request  of  the  Protestants,  and,  as  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation was  a  large  majority,  it  was  évident  that  if  but  one  inspecter 
had  been  appointed  for  cach,  thèse  inspectors  would  hâve  been 
Catholic.  Protestant  inspectors  were  appointed  for  the  Eastern 
Township  counties  and  Catholic  inspectors  for  ail  the  other 
districts. 

2nd.  On  the  résignation  of  Mr.  McCord,  a  Catholic,  wlio  was 
inspecter  for  the  counties  of  Ottawa  and  Pontiac,  the  Protestant 
population  insisted  on  having  a  Protestant  inspector;  at  their 
request  the  district  was  divided  aud  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant 
inspector  were  appointed.    This  was  in  June  1861. 

3rd.  About  the  same  time  the  Catholics  of  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships,  who  had  become  very  numerous  and  who  in  several  counties 
are  now  a  majority,  sent  in  pétitions  to  tbe  Government  and  to 
the  Education  Office  to  obtain  Catholic  Inspectors.  It  was  only 
very  recently,  that  is  to  say  in  March  last,  that  something  was 
donc  towards  granting  their  request. 

4th.  The  four  inspectors  recently  appointed  are  :  Ist.  Mr. 
McGrath,  a  Protestant,  to  inspect  the  Protestant  schools  of  the 
Counties  of  Ottawa  and  Pontiac,  vice  Mr.  Hamilton,  aI.?o  a 
Protestant,  who  had  resigned  ;  2nd.  Mr.  Alexander,  a  Catholic, 
vice  Blr.  Bourgeois,  also  a  Cathclic,  who  had  resigned.  In 
addition  to  the  district  which  had  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Bourgeois, 
Mr.  Alexander  is  to  inspect  the  Catholic  schools  of  the  county 
of  Sheiford  in  Mr.  Parmelee's  district,  leaving  the  Catholic 
schools  of  the  counties  of  Brome  and  Missisquoi  still  under  Mr. 
Parmelee's  care  ;  3rd.  Mr.  Stenson,  a  Catholic,  is  appointed  for 
the  Catholic  schools  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  district  ;  and  4th.  Mr. 
DeCazes,  a  Catholic,  replaces  Mr.  Leroux,  also  a  Catholic  (dis- 
missed),  for  a  district  almost  exclusively  Catholic. 

The  following  extract  from  a  séries  of  articles  already  published 
in  this  journal,  will  show  how  matters  stood  previously  to  thèse 
appointments,  and  also,  that  while  very  few  Protestant  schools  are 
now  under  the  inspection  of  Catholic  inspectors,  there  are  still  a 
great  many  Catholic  schools  under  the  inspection  of  Protestant 
inspectors  in  the  districts  assigned  to  Mr.  Parmelee  and  Mr. 
Hume: 

"  The  next  grievance  alluded  to  in  the  Report  is  that  '  Protestan 
schools  are  examined  by  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors  who  do  not 
understand  the  English  language,  and  who  cannot  therefore  make 
correct  reports  concerning  them,  though  désirons  to  be  impartial  ; 
and  that  sometimes  rewards  are  given  (to  Protestant  childreu  we 
suppose)  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.' 

For  every  one  who  knows  something  of  Lower  Canada,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  with  a  mixed  population  like  ours,  and  with  Protpstant 
schools  scattered  at  great  distances  from  each  other  to  Catholic 
districts,  and  vice  versa,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  schools  be- 
longing  to  one  religious  dénomination  of  the  eommnnity  should  not 
sometimes  be  visited  by  Inspectors  of  a  différent  religious  persuasion. 

The  iirst  division  of  districts  was  made  to  secure  to  ail  large  sec- 
tions of  the  Protestant  community  the  advantage  of  having  Inspectors 
of  their  own  faith,  and  every  thing  that  has  been  done  since  was  with 
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a  view  of  extending  that  principle  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  thus  that 
when  Inspecter  Hubbard  was  appointed,  on  the  death  of  the  late 
Mr.  Childs,  the  Protestant  schouls  of  the  Townships  of  Chester 
Tingwick,  Kingsev,  and  Durhara  (in  the  district  of  Mr.  Bourgeois,) 
were  assigned  to'him;  the  Dissjntienfs  of  St.  Foy,  near  Québec, 
were  also,  at  their  own  request,  placed  under  the  coutrol  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Piees  ;  and  wheu  Mr.  McCord  (a  Catholic)  retired  from  the  in- 
spectorship  of  the  counties  of  Ottawa  and  Pontiac,  two  inspectors,  a 
Catholic  aud  a  Protestant,  were  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Th^  foUowing  table  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  populations 
forming  the  districts  of  the  Protestant  Inspectors,  shows  that  if  there 
is  good  ground  for  complaiut,  it  certainly  faits  to  the  lot  of  the 
Catholic  and  French-speaking  population. 


Inspectors  and  Cousties. 
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Inspecter  Plees. 
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Inspector  Hcbbarb. 
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Inspector  Parmelee. 
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Inspector  Bruce. 
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Part  of  Chateaufuav 

3416' 

Inspector  Hamilton. 

(Inspectorship  vacant.) 

Ottawa 

7864 
6002 

Pontiac 

13866 

13362^ 

If  we  now  deduct  from  the  total  Protestant  population  of  Lower 
Canada  (168,313)  (1)  the  Protestant  population  under  the  supervision 
of  Protestant  Inspectors,  we  shall  find  that  34,685  Protestants  only 
hâve  their  schools  visited  by  Catholic  Inspectors,  while  70,301 
Catholics  are  subjected  to  a  disadvantage  of  the  same  nature.  Thèse 
34,685  Protestants  are  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  ail  groups  of  Protestant  population  that  could  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  Protestant  Inspectors,  with  the  présent  staff  and 
présent  salaries,  hâve  had  that  benefit.  Not  so  with  Catholics.  In 
Messrs.  Hubbard,  Parmelee  and  Hume' s  districts,  the  interests  of 
large,  compact  French  and  Catholic  populations  are  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  Protestant  and  English-speaking  Inspectors.  In  Mr.  Parmelee's 
district  the  Catholics  are  nearly  one  half,  and  in  Mr.  Hume's  they 
are  mure  than  three  fourths  of  the  population. 


(1)  In  our  calculations  we  give  Protestants  a!l  that  are  not  reported 
Catholics,  including  Jews,  persons  without  a  creed,  and  persons  of 
eeds  unknown. 


as   Cathol 
crée 


The  Tiews  of  the  présent  Superintendent  on  this  subject  are  con- 
tained  in  the  foUowing  extract  from  his  spécial  report  of  the  23rd 
April  1863,  on  the  Inspection  of  Schools,  printed  by  order  of  the 
Législative  Assembly. 

'I  hâve  drawn  up  a  table  marked  B.  containing  a  plan  of  inspec- 
tion on  the  footing  of  ten  districts  only,  and  comprising  approxi- 
mately  the  same  heads  of  information  with  respect  to  them  as  the 
other  table  does  for  the  old  districts.  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  throw  the  country  into  larger  districts  than  are 
comprised  in  this  table,  even  if  the  number  of  visita  were  reduced 
to  one  iu  the  year.  We  might  indeed  further  reduce  the  number  of 
district  to  eight,  if  we  disregaided  the  diEference  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  communities  ;  but  I  could  not  in  this  respect  recommend 
a  deviatiou  from  the  System  introduoed  and  by  me  sought  to  hâve 
extended.  The  aira  of  our  educational  le  j;islation  is  to  give  the  most, 
the  best  possible  guarantee  to  religions  minorities  in  the  éducation  of 
their  children.  We  bave  separate  schools,  separate  Boards  of  Exam- 
iners  as  far  as  practicable.  and  it  seems  to  me  that  as  nearly  a^  may 
be,  we  ought  to  hâve  separate  Inspectors.  In  Prussia  and  everywhere 
else  throughout  Germany  the  Inspectors  'are  even  members  of  the 
respective  clérical  bodies.  In  England  and  Scotland  there  are  Ins- 
pectors for  each  religions  dénomination;  and  provision  is  even  made 
by  Order  in  Council  that  the  heads  of  the  différent  religions  bodies 
shall  hâve  a  voice  on  the  choice  of  them.' 

This  report  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
inspector  having  been  proposed  in  Parliament,  the  administration  of 
the  day  was  considering  the  propiety  of  modifying  the  System,  either 
by  reducing  the  number  of  Inspection  districts,  or  by  leaving  the 
appointment  and  the  payment  of  Inspectors  to  the  Municipal  Couucils. 
The  fréquent  changes  which  hâve  since  taken  place  in  the  govem- 
ment,  and  the  ail  absorbing  questions  which  bave  been  and  are  still 
discussed,  may  explain  how  the  matter  bas  remained  in  abeyance. 

Meanwhile  the  above  mentioned  eircumstances  may  account  for  the 
unusual  length  of  time  daring  which  two  Inspectorsbips  (one  a 
Catholic,  the  other  a  Protestant)  bave  been  suffered  to  remain  vacant. 
The  same  reason  may  also  apply  in  the  case  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
Eastern  Townships  who  bave'  petitioned  the  Government  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Catholic  Inspector." 


Tlie  Gramiuar  Scbools  of  Upper  Canada. 

We  copy  from  the  Upper  Canada  Journal  of  Education  the 
two  foUovvin,^  articles  ou  the  Grammar  School  System  of  the 
Upper  Province.  It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  some 
System  of  the  kind  might  be  advantageously  substitnted  for  our 
présent  System  of  Saperior  Education.  We  are  not,  of  course, 
expected  to  ofFer  any  opinion  on  this  subject  until  the  Govern- 
ment shall  hâve  undertaken  to  change  the  présent  System.  We 
merely  place  the  information  contained  in  the  foUowing  articles 
beforeour  readers,  so  that  they  may  better  understand  the  nature, 
origin  and  progress  of  the  institutions  referred  to. 

The  New  Grammar  School  Act  of  1865. 


The  giving  of  the  Royal  Assent  to  the  new  Grammar  School  Act 
by  the  Governor  General,  and  the  subséquent  référence  to  the  value 
of  the  measure  in  His  Excellency's  Speech  from  the  throne,  marks  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  educational  progress  in  Upper 
Canada.  The  Hon.  William  MeDongall,  Secretary  of  the  Province, 
in  his  capacity  of  Minister  in  charge  of  Education,  deserves  the  cordial 
thanks  of  the  educational  authorities  in  Upper  Cîanada  for  his  active 
exertions  in  getting  this  Bill  through  the  Législature.  In  confening 
on  the  subject  with  the  officer  from  the  Educational  Department 
having  charge  of  the  matter  at  Québec,  he  devoted  a  sood  deal  of 
time  to  a  careful  considération  of  Grammar  School  Education  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  sought  in  varions  ways  to  render  the  Bill  under 
considération  as  practical  in  its  objects  as  possible. 

Some  valuable  improvements  were  made  in  the  original  draft  of 
Bill  by  Mr.  McDougall.  Among  others  is  the  section  relating  to 
Elementary  Military  Education  in  Upper  Canada.  This  section  was 
highly  approved  of  by  the  Adjutant  (jeneral  of  Militia,  and  cannot 
fail  to  add  to  the  influence  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  It  will  be  found 
to  be  the  first  practical  step  which  has  been  taken  in  the  direction  of 
a  permanent  and  systematized  plan  of  military  instruction  for  the 
youth  of  our  country,  to  be  foUowed  up  in  some  future  Can.adian 
Sandhurst  or  West  Point  Military  Academy  yet  to  be  established. 
Sueh  an  Academy  must  eventually  supersede  the  présent  temporary 
System  of  local  Military  Schools  which  are  now  established  at  a  con- 
sidérable aggregate  cost  in  various  parts  of  the  Province. 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


US 


Few,  exceptthose  practically  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Gram- 
mar  Schools,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  gieat  service  which  the  new 
Grammar  School  Act  will  reader  to  the  cause  of  iatermediate  éduca- 
tion in  Upper  Canada.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  présent  year, 
many  of  the  Grammar  Schools  were  doing  little  more  than  Common 
School  work  ;  and  some  of  them  eveu  did  this  work  very  imperfectly. 
The  effect  of  the  new  régulations,  which  went  into  opération  this  year, 
has  been,  we  are  happy  to  say,  very  materially  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  most  of  the  inferior  Grammar  Schools;  while,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Act  just  passed,  the  managers  of  thèse  schools 
will  still  further  feel  the  neeessity  of  confining  them  exclusively  to 
their  own  legitimate  work.  This  work  they  will  be  required  to  do 
boaâfide,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the 
right  to  compete  for  a  share  in  the  Législative  Grant.  The  System  of 
apportioning  money  to  the  Common  Schools,  according  to  the  basis 
of  average  attendance  of  pupils  therein,  has  been  found  to  hâve  had 
a  most  salutary  influence  uot  only  upon  the  attendance  of  children  at 
the  schools,  but  aiso  upon  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  and 
the  length  of  time  in  the  year  during  which  the  schools  hâve  been 
kept  open. 

A  great  drawbaok  to  the  advancement  of  the  Common  Schools, 
especially  in  rural  villages,  has  been  the  facility  with  which  some  of 
the  so-called  Grammar  Schools  could  interfère  with  and  even  reduce 
the  standard  of  éducation  below  that  of  an  ordinary  Comnjon  School. 
Under  the  new  Act,  however,  the  Grammar  School  standard  of  Edu- 
cation will  be  detinitely  tixed  and  uniformly  maintained  in  ail  of  the 
schools  ;  while  the  eftbrts  of  the  Department  can  now  be  directed 
without  hindrance  to  raising  the  standard  of  the  Common  Schools,  so 
that  both  classes  of  schools  will  be  enable  to  perform  their  own  work 
without  clashing  with  each  other.  ïhere  are  other  projects  under 
considération  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
and  rendering  their  inspection  more  systematic  and  thorough,  which 
are  not  yet  matured,  but  which  will  be  publicly  discussed  in  due  time. 

The  foUowing  analysis  of  the  new  Act  we  take  from  the  editorial 
correspoudence  of  the  Montréal  Gazette,  written  during  the  time  the 
Bill  was  under  the  considération  of  the  Législature  : 

"  Mr.  McDougall  has  brought  in  a  Bill  respecting  Grammar  Schools, 
for  which  he  deserves  crédit.  Heretofore  thèse  institutions  hâve  been 
supported  by  grants  from  the  Provincial  chest  without  exacting  local 
contributions.  Hereafter  the  counties  are  to  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute  half  as  much  as  the  Provincial  grant,  and  no  school  can  be 
hereafter  opened  with  a  less  grant  than  $300.  This  insures  that 
the  minimum  income  shall  be  $4nO,  a  sum  still  rather  too  small 
to  secure  the  amount  of  ability  and  érudition  necessary  for  an  effi- 
cient Grammar  School.  It  is  provided  also  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  teachers  already  liceused  and  teachihg,  the  teachers  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  must  hereafter  be  graduâtes  of  some  University 
within  the  British  dominions;  and  the  curriculum  is  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  so  as  to  prevent  an  abuse  only 
tôo  common  in  both  sections  of  the  Province,  of  degrading  Gram- 
mar Schools  into  Elementary  Schools,  by  filling  them  up  with  pupils 
learning  their  ABC.  It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  similar  pro- 
visions to  thèse  should  be  exteuded  to  the  so-called  Académies  aud 
Grammar  Schools  of  Lower  Canada.  It  is  high  time  a  thorough 
revision  of  thèse  grants  should  take  place.  But  a  feature  in  this 
bill,  for  which  Mr.  McDougall  deserves  spécial  praise,  is  this — that 
he  provides  that  the  Governor  m  Council  may  establish  a  curriculum 
of  elementary  military  studies  to  be  used  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
and  that  every  teacher  who  shall  pass  an  examination  to  show  him- 
self  qualilied  to  impart  instruction  in  those  studies,  and  secure  a 
class  of  not  iess  than  hve  pupils  in  them,  shall  receive  $50  addition 
to  his  salary  in  each  year.  This  is  decidedly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  présent  military  schools  are  admirably  answering 
the  tcraporary  purpose  of  providing  the  first  set  of  officers  for  the 
Militia.  But  the  work  must  be  permanently  donc  by  other  methods, 
the  supply  of  educated  military  men  mriintainrd  liy  another  organiz- 
ation.  Our  schools  receiving  Goveruni. ut  nioniv  must  ail  teach 
drill.  Our  Grammar  Schools  and  Aradi mirs  must  ail  tcach  the 
éléments  of  military  science,  and  attaclitMl  t.i  >m-  m-  two  of  the  Uni- 
versities  or  as  a  separate  institution,  we  must  hâve  at  least  one  great 
Military  School  where  men  may  receive  as  high  and  perfect  a  mili- 
tary trâining  as  West  Point  or  Sandhurst  now  gives.  Perhaps  for 
a  tinu'  sihr.larsbij.s  at  Sandhurst  might  serve  the  purpose.  It  is  a 
miitl'u  i'u  run  jruiulation,  therefore,  that  so  important  a  step  in  the 
rinlii  iliir<  iiMii  l,:is  been  taken.  We  may  hope  to  see  the  work 
grailn;i!lv  cxIiumIciI  year  by  year." 

Progress  of  Grammar  School  Education  in  Upper  Canada. 

With  a  view  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  brief  view  of  the  history 

and  progress  of  Grammar   School   Education  in  Upper  Canada,  we 


insert  the  following  summary  sketch  which  we  hâve  prepared  on  the 
subject  : 

In  1789,  in  compliance  with  a  mémorial  presented  to  Governor- 
General  Lord  Dorchester,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  public 
school  near  Cataraqui  (Kingston) — the  most  central  part  of  Upper 
Canada — he  directed  the  setting  apart  of  land  for  the  endowment  of 
schools  in  the  new  townships  in  that  part  of  the  Province  ;  but  no 
school  was  actually  established  at  that  time. 

In  1792,  aprivate  Classical  School  was  established  at  Newark  (Nia- 
gara), and  in  1796,  one  was  established  at  York  (Toronto). 

In  1797,  the  subject  having  been  brought  before  the  Upper  Canada 
Législature  by  Governor  Simcoe,  on  a  despatch  received  from  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  a  mémorial  was  sent  to  the  King,  praying  for  the 
grant  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  endow  a  Grammar  School  in 
each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the  new  Province  was  divided, 
and  a  University  for  Upper  Canada.  The  prayer  of  the  mémorial  was 
granted  ;  and  500,000  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  for  the  purposes 
specitied.  In  1798,  Président  Russell  requested  his  Executive  Council, 
the  judges  and  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  to  submit  to  him  a 
scheme  of  éducation  for  the  Province.  They  did  so  ;  and  recom- 
mended  a  sum  of  money  to  be  granted  for  the  érection  of  a  school- 
house  at  Kingston,  and  in  the  Newcastle  District,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  100  pupils,  with  a  résidence  for  the  master.  They  also 
recommended  that  a  University  be  erected  at  York.  The  claims  of 
Cornwall  aud  Sandwich  for  a  school  were,  in  the  meantime,  to  remaiu 
in  abeyance.  Nothing  was  done,  however,  e.xcept  to  bring  out  from 
Scotland,  Mr.  (now  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop)  Strachan,  as  Président  of 
the  proposed  collège.  Before  Mr.  Strachan  arrived,  however,  the 
Project  of  the  collège  was  abandoned,  Governor  Simcoe  went  to 
England,  and  Dr.  Strachan  opened  a  school  at  Kingston  and  subse- 
quently  one  at  Cornwall. 

In  1806,  a  temporary  Act  was-  passed,  establishing  a  Public  School 
in  each  of  the  eight  districts  into  which  Upper  Canada  was  divided, 
aud  granting  £100  per  annum  for  each  teacher.  In  1807-8,  this  Act 
was  made  permanent. 

In  1817,  Common  Schools  were  first  established  by  law  in  Upper 
Canada. 

In  1819,  another  District  School  was  opened;  and  provision  was 
first  made  for  holding  public  examinations — for  reporting  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  to  the  Government  and  for  educating  ten  Com- 
mon School  pupils  as  free  scholars  at  each  District  School.  The 
allowance  of  £100  was  reduced  to  £50  wherever  the  number  of 
pupils  did  not  exceed  ten. 

In  1823,  a  Provincial  Board  of  Education  was  established.  In  1824, 
the  germs  of  a  library  System  were  developed.  Subsequently,  and 
down  to  1839,  other  steps  of  progress  were  made. 

In  1839,  the  terms  "District  School"  were  changed  to  those  of 
"  Grammar  School  ;  "  and  £200  were  offered  to  each  District  which 
would  raise  an  equal  amount  for  the  érection  of  a  Grammar  School 
building.  £100  were  also  offered  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in 
each  of  four  towns  (not  nearer  than  six  miles  to  the  County  Town)  at 
which  not  less  than  sixty  pupils  were  to  be  educated. 

In  1853,  the  présent  Grammar  School  Act  was  passed.  To  render 
the  ti-ansition  from  an  old  to  a  new  System  more  easy,  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  former  Grammar  School  Acts  were  retained.  For 
instance,  (1)  the  distinction  between  senior  and  junior  County  Gram- 
mar Schools— (2)  the  granting  of  £100  to  each  senior  County  Gram- 
mar School  over  and  above  that  given  to  a  junior  school,  ou 
condition  (3)  that  the  daily  average  number  of  pupils  reached  ten, 
and  £50  in  case  the  average  was  below  ten.  Thèse  senior  schools 
were,  however,  required  to  make  meteorological  returns  to  the  Educa- 
tional  department. 

In  order  to  see  what  has  been  the  graduai  progress  in  the  number 
of  Grammar  Schools  in  Upper  Canada  aud  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  them,  we  append  the  following  table  : — 

In  the          No.  of          No.  of                 |    In  the        No.  of  No.  of 

Year          Schools.        Pupils.                     Year        Schools.  Pupils. 

1844      ..      25      ..      1,000  approx.       1864      ..      95      ..  6,590 

1854     ..     64     ..     4,287                     1865      ..101      ..  5,700  estim. 
1863      ..      95      ..      5,352                 | 

Of  the  5,590  pupils  in  the  varions  branches  of  instruction  iu  1864, 
there  were  as  foUows  : — 

In  the  English  branches 5,053 

In  Latin   2,102 

"  Greek ^^6 

"  French 2,828 

"  Mathcmatics ^.387 

"  Geograpby 4,963 

"  History 3,833 

"  i'hysieal  Science 2,911 
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In  1865,  the  number  of  pupils  attending  Grammar  Schools  from  the 

cities,  towns,  and  rillages  (incorporated;  are  about 4,400 

Ditto       diito      from  Counties 1 ,300 

Estimated  total  as  above 5,700 

— showing  that  while  the  new  Act  will  give  County  Councils  equal 
power  with  Towa  aud  Village  Couucils  to  appoint  trustées,  only  eue- 
fourth  of  the  pupils  attend  from  the  rural  portions  of  the  country  over 
which  the  County  Councils  exercise  jurisdiction. 


Twenty-sixth  Meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  in 
connection  with  the  Laval  Normal  School. 

This  Convention  was  held  on  the  2ôth  August  last. 

Present,  Kev.  Principal  J.  Langevin,  Ptre.  ;  Messrs.  J.  B.  Cloutier, 

F.  X.  Toussaint,  C.  Dufresue,  N.  Laçasse,  Ed.  Carrier,  C.  Dion,  E. 
Saint-Hilaire,  P.  X.  Chabot,  Ls.  Roy,  G.  Labouté,  P.  Giroux,  V. 
Bérubé,  Elz.  Marceau,  H.  Tremblay,  F.  Fortier,  0.  Goulet,  F.  Mo- 
risset,  C.  Kobitaille,  J.  Cloutier,  Ls.  Mercier,  H.  Rousseau,  and  a 
number  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  Président  being  absent,  Mr.  J.  B.  Cloutier,  Vice-Président, 
was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  being  read  and  adopted,  the 
Principal  lectured  on  Meckanks  and  the  Laws  of  motion. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Cloutier  ihen  read  a  paper  on  Geography,  in  which  he 
labored  to  show  the  great  importance  of  that  particular  braneh  of 
learning  aud  the  best  methods  to  be  employed  in  imparting  instruction 
thereiu. 

The  hour  being  now  far  advauced,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the 
following  morning. 

SECOSD    SIITIKG. 

Present,  Rev.  Principal  J.  Langevin,  Ptre.  ;  Messrs.  Inspectors  P. 
M.  Baidy  aad  F.  E.  Juneau  ;  Messrs.  J.  B.  Cloutier,  F.  X.  Toussaint, 
D.  McSweeney,  N.  Laçasse,  Ed.  Carrier,  C.  Dion,  G.  Labonté,  J. 
Létourneau,  1.  X.  Gilbert,  M.  Ryan,  E.  Saint-Hilaire,  A.  Esnouf,  C. 
Labrecque,  M.  Ahern,  P.  Giroux,  F.  Parent,  F.  X.  Chabot,  B.  Gar- 
neau,  V.  Bérubé,   P.  Bourassa,   F.  Fortier,  Fis.   Page,  J.   Pelletier, 

G.  Tremblay,  F.  Robitaille,  J.  Couture,  F.  Morisset,  H.  Rousseau, 
O.  Goulet,  Ëlz.  Trembla)'.  S.  Fréchette,  Ls.  Dion,  P.  Provençal,  Ls. 
Mercier,  J.  Delisle,  and  a  number  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Thibault,  Mr.  J.  B.  Cloutier  was  called  to 
the  Chair. 

The  following  members  were  then  elected  ofSce-bearers  for  the 
year  :  Mr.  J.  B.  Cloutier,  Président;  Mr.  Ed.  Camer,  Vice-Président; 
Mr.  E.  Saint-Hilaire,  Secretary  ;  Mr.  N.  Laçasse,  Treasurer;  Messrs. 
C.  Dion,  Fis.  Fortin,  N.  Thibault,  C.  J.  L.  Lafrance,  C.  Dufresne,  A. 
Esuouf,  D.  McSweeney,  F.  X.  Gilbert,  and  Frs.  Parent,  Committee 
of  Management. 

Mr.  X.  Laçasse  then  lectured  ou  Osieology,  showing  the  position  of 
the  diîferent  bones  in  the  human  frame  from  a  skeleton  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Normal  School. 

Mr.  Inspecter  Bardy  read  an  essay  on  Man,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  greatness,  power  and  genius  of  man  in  his  primitive  state. 

The  following  su>)ject  w.is  then  debated  :  A'/uit  is  the  best  methnd 
of  teachiiig  Geography^  The  Principal,  Messrs.  Inspectors  Bardy 
and  Juneau,  and  Mr.  F.  X.  Toussaint  took  part  in  the  debate. 

The  Principal,  at  the  request  of  the  meeting,  summed  up  the 
question  substantially  as  foUows  :  Geography  should  be  tanght  in 
every  school,  that  children  may  hâve  a  correct  idea  of  diîferent 
countries,  their  estent,  elimate,  productions,  objects  of  commerce, 
forms  of  government,  manners  and  religion  of  their  inhabitants  ;  geo- 
graphy should  be  taught  as  soon  as  children  are  able  to  read  ;  as  to 
younger  children  the  teaching  should  be  confined  to  explanations 
with  the  aid  of  maps  and  globes,  while  an  abridged  work  should  be 
used  for  more  advauced  pupils.  In  this  country  that  part  of  geogra- 
phy which  should  be  taught  first  is  that  relating  to  this  continent  and 
more  particularly  to  Canada,  concerning  which  ample  détails  should 
be  given,  and  this  should  be  donc  as  soon  as  the  child  has  acquired 
the  rudiments.  lu  model  schools  a  more  ad.anced  course  should  be 
foUowed — the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes"  French  Geography  being  recom- 
mended  for  the  purpose,  or,  in  Eaglish,  Mr.  LovelVs  Atlas.  Children 
should  be  taught  to  point  ont  countries  and  localities  with  care,  and 
not  merely  the  names  by  which  they  are  designated  ;  the  boundaries 
of  différent  countries  aud  the  courses  of  rivers  should  a!so  be 
pointed  out.  The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  explain  the  lesson 
beforehand  from  the  map,  and  those  children  who  hâve  no  atlas  to 
Btudy  at  home,  should  be  aUowed  to  look  over  the  maps  in  school. 


Skeleton  maps  are  préférable  for  the  more  advanced  pnpils.  It  is 
useful  to  accustom  pupils  to  trace  out  maps,  which  can  be  done  at 
first  on  biack-boards. 

Mr.  Jos.  Létourneau  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Frs.  Fortin,  and  it 
was  accordingly 

Resolved, — That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  members  retir- 
ing  from  office,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  hâve  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  association  during  the  past  5  car. 

The  Rev.  Principal,  Mr.  Inspector  Juneau,  Messrs.  Ed.  Carrier  and 
E.  Saint-Hilaire  promised  to  lecture  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Principal  proposed  the  following  subject  for  debate  at  that 
meeting  :  What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  Rule  of  Inleresi  ? 

The  Convention  was  then  adjourned  to  the  last  Friday  in  January 
next,  at  7  P.M. 


Cieport  or  tlie  Superinteiident  of  Education  Tor 
L.onei-  C'auada,  fur  tUe  Year  1864. 

(_Concluded from  our  last.) 

At  first  the  law  gave  discretionary  power  to  the  commissioners  aod 
trustées  with  respect  to  the  engagement  of  teachers,  and  their  dismis- 
sal  and  salaries.  The  great  ditficulties  which  the  establishment  of  the 
schools  presented  at  first  may  account  for  that  législation  ;  but  the 
abuses  which  resulted  from  it  induced  the  Législature  to  place  some 
bounds  to  the  power  of  the  commissioners.  By  a  suramary  pétition 
addressed  to  the  Superintendeut,  the  dismissed  teachers  may,  if  they 
hâve  been  unjustly  dismissed,  obtain  compensation,  which  is  deducted 
from  the  share  of  the  grant  allotted  to  the  municipality  for  the  fol- 
lowing half-year. 

The  Department  has  also  revived  a  régulation  made  by  my  prede- 
cessor,  which  directed  the  commissioners  to  give  three  months"  notice 
before  the  expiry  of  their  engagement  to  teachers  whom  they  did  not 
intend  to  retain  in  ofiice  for  another  year. 

Of  the  total  number  (743)  of  candidates,  110  were  rejected  and  633 
were  admitted;  6  with  academy  diplomas,  2S  with  model  school 
diplomas,  and  599  with  elementary  school  diplomas. 

The  briefness  of  the  term  of  engagement,  a  year  at  the  longest, 
provides  the  commissioners  with  easy  means  of  getting  rid  of  an  indi- 
vidual  whose  only  fault  is  sometimes  that  of  not  having  conciliated 
their  pei-sonal  friendship  or  having  a  rival  in  a  maie  or  female  relation 
of  some  one  of  theni. 

Accordingly,  it  was  decided  that,  failing  the  three  months'  notice, 
the  engagement  should  be  held  as  continued,  and  that  the  dismissal 
of  a  teacher  in  such  a  case  would  need  to  be  justified  by  some  grounds 
specified  and  admitted  in  the  statute  as  sufficient.  This  décision  of 
the  Department  has  been  frequently  ratified  by  the  Government.  The 
courts  of  law  hâve,  moreover,  decided  that  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher 
must  always  be  authorised  by  the  strictest  principles  of  justice,  and 
that  the  discrétion  permitted  to  the  commissioners  by  no  means 
exempts  them  from  an  action  for  damages  on  the  part  of  a  teacher, 
requiring  them  to  prove  the  facts  on  which  they  rely  to  justify  their 
proeeeding. 

It  would  appear  that  the  teacher  mvist  be,  by  ail  thèse  provisions  of 
the  law,  very  sufficiently  protected  from  arbitrary  and  unjust  dismissal. 
But  if  we  believe  this  we  know  little  of  the  ingénions  spirit  of  persé- 
cution arising  from  the  pettiest  interests  in  some  places.  As  a  means 
of  evading  the  law,  and  the  régulations  of  the  Department,  it  has 
been  stipulated,  in  treating  with  teachers,  that  they  should  be  made 
subject  to  dismissal  at  any  moment  and  for  any  or  no  reason,  or  three 
months'  notice  has  been  given  beforehand,  and  without  distinction  to 
ail  that  their  engagement  would  not  be  renewed,  in  order,  as  the  com- 
missioners thought,  that  their  salaries  might  be  reduced  by  offering 
the  places  to  those  willing  to  accept  the  lowest  rémunération,  and 
retaining  none  but  those  who  wou'.d  be  satisfied  with  the  smallest 
salaries.  Thèse  stipulations  and  wholesale  notices,  having  for  their 
object  the  evading  of  the  law  and  the  régulations,  hâve  frequently 
been  declared  null  and  void,  and  the  commissioners  hâve  been 
informed  that  when  thêy  hâve  recourse  to  those  practices  they  will 
forfeit  ail  right  to  their  share  of  the  Government  grant. 

Notwithstanding  this,  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  raising 
of  the  salaries  of  maie  and  female  teachers,  and  the  question  has  been 
long  discussed,  and  is  still  being  discussed  in  the  associations  of 
teachers  aud  in  the  newspapers,  whether  it  would  not  be  expédient  to 
fix  a  minimum  of  saUiry  ;  but  besides  that  that  minimum  would  hâve 
to  be  fixed  at  a  low  rate,  with  the  alternative  of  seeing  closed  an  even 
greater  number  of  schools  than  were  closed  in  the  course  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present  year,  in  conseiuenee  of  the  détermination  which 
was  come  to  no  longer  to  tolerate  teachers  not  holding  diplomas, 
there  would  also  be  this  disadvantage  that  many  municipalities  in 
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which  higher  salaries  are  at  preseut  given  would  content  themselves 
with  tlie  tniiiimuin,  whicb,  as  Mr.  Inspecter  Dorval  remarks  in  his 
report,  «ouM  speedily  becorae  a  maximum. 

ïho  iuciouse  in  the  school-rates  may  cause  it  to  appear  strange 
tliat  there  is  so  little  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  lay  female 
teachers  :  but  this  increase  serves  in  part  to  counterbalance  the  dim- 
inution of  the  grant  to  each  municipality  in  conséquence  of  the  total 
grant  remaining  the  same.  It  must  be  observed,  moreover,  that  it  is 
precisely  in  those  parishes  in  which  the  largest  amount  is  collected  in 
school-rates,  and  where,  by  conséquence,  maie  and  female  teachers 
might  be  liberally  remunerated,  that  there  exist  académies  or  board- 
ing  schools,  directed  by  persons  belonging  to  religions  orders,  or 
académies  under  the  control  of  trustées  and  beyond  that  of  the  com- 

The  following  table  of  school-rates  since  the  year  1856  exhibits 
continuous  and  steady  progress.     It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 


ail  the  taxes  imposed  are  not  always  regularly  collected.  The  Depart- 
ment, in  a  direct  manner,  and  also  through  the  school  inspectors, 
endeavors  to  impart  an  impulse  to  the  collection  of  thèse  rates  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  localities  where  there  is  real  négligence  in  this  respect, 
payment  of  the  grant  is  suspended.  Generally,  accoiding  to  the 
reports  of  the  inspectors,  and  the  accounts  sent  in  by  the  commis- 
sioners,  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  activity  in  the  collection  of  arrears. 
In  some  parishes  considérable  amounts  hâve  been  collected  within  a 
few  years. 

The  différence  between  the  rates  collected  in  1853,  amounting  to 
$165,843,  and  those  of  this  year,  which  amount  to  §593,264,  gives 
proof  of  very  great  improvement  in  the  disposition  of  the  population 
in  relation  to  public  éducation.  The  increase  in  the  land  assessments 
over  those  of  1863  has  been  $15,055,  and  that  in  the  monthly  fées  bas 
been  $13,399,  making  a  total  of  $28,454 — a  more  considérable 
increase  than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 


Table  of  Assessments  imposed  annually  since  tte  year  1856. 


Assessment  to  equal  the  grant 

Assessment  over  and  above  the  grant.  . . 

Monthly  fées 

Assessment  for  the  érection  of  buildings. 


$     cts. 
113887  08 

78791  17 

208602  37 

22928  63 


I 
406765  55  424209  25 


$ 
115185  09 

88372  69 

231192  6 

24646  22 


$     cts. 
115792  51 

109151  96 

251408  44 

22083  57 


$     cts. 
114424  76 

123939  64 

249717  10 

15778  23 


$     cts. 
113969  29 

130560  92 

264689  11 

17000  00 


$     cts. 
110966  75 

134033  15 

281930  23 

15798  84 


526219  32  542728  97 


$     cts. 
110534  25 

134888  50 

307638  14 

11749  76 


$     cts. 
112158  34 

144515  61 

321037  30 

15553  12 


The  following  table  gives  an  abstract  of  the  gênerai  results  obtained, 
according  to  the  statistics,  since  1853;  but  it  is  well  to  observe  that 


the  total  of  fées  paid  in  the  collèges,  and  many  other  sums  expended 
for  éducation,  are  not  included  in  it. 


Table  of  the  Progress  of  Public  Instruction  in  Lower  Canada,  since  tlie  year  1853. 


1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

3604 
196739 
593964 

il 

1 

il 

2352 
108284 
165848 

2795 
119733 

2868 
127058 

2919 
143141 
406764 

2946 
148798 

2985 
156872 

3199 
168148 
498436 

3264 
172155 
503859 

3345 
180845 
526219 

3501 
188635 
542728 

3552 
193131 
564810 

1252 
88455 
428116 

619 
39867 
134568 

52 
3608 
29154 

Pupils 

Fées $ 

238032 

249136 

424208 

459396 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  educational  institutions  ofall  classes 
over  last  year  is  only  52  ;  that  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  is  only 
3,608.  As  I  hâve  already  poinfed  out,  the  necessity  of  reqniring  maie 
and  female  teachers  to  be  holders  of  diplomas  in  ail  places,  witbout 
exception,  as  provided  by  law,  has  of  late  years  caused  the  closing  of 
a  certain  number  of  schools  in  some  districts.  In  otheis,  in  wlileh 
population  increases  slowly,  the  number  of  pupils  aiiiiMiin  ■  iln'  ;.ii- 
mary  schools  is  nearly  as  great  as  can  be  expected   i    ■''■       '        ■  iv 

unfavorable  circumstances  in  which  they  are  situated,  :, .ji..  iM  .■ 

of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  remoteness  of  the  faniiiirs,  hr;uiL-icU 
soraetimes  at  great  distances,  and  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are,  however,  still  many  places  in  which  the  absence  of  the 
children  from  school  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  apathy  of  the  parents, 
indcpendent  of  the  wants  and  difîiculties  which  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation, a  part  of  which  is  poor  and  compelled  to  engage  in  severe 
labqr  requiring  the  services  of  ail  the  family,  expérience  in  this 
reepeçt, 


The  schools  are  now  as  numerous  and  as  generally  dispersed  through 
the  municipalities  as  is  désirable  for  their  efSciency,  and  possibly 
more  so.  It  has,  therefore,  become  necessary  to  suppress  ail  those 
which  are  not  attended  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  to  attach  the 
sections  containing  them  to  adjacent  sections.  The  action  of  the 
Department  has  been  taken  with  this  object  in  view,  and  the  same 
course  will  be  foUowed  in  future.  It  has  already  happened  that,  the 
attention  of  heads  of  familles  having  been  called  by  this  means  to  the 
necessity  of  sending  their  children  regularly  to  school,  if  they  are 
desii-ous  of  retaining  it  in  their  midst,  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment ;  aud  in  any  case  it  is  but  just  to  suppress  schools  which  are  not 
sufificiently  attended,  and  which  entail  too  great  expense  in  proportion 
to  the  results  which  they  produce. 

The  levying  of  the  monthly  fées,  which  should  be  effected  indis- 
criminately  for  children  who  do  not  attend  the  schools,  as  for  those 
who  attend  them,  is  one  of  the  most  certain  means  of  obtaining  a 
regular  and  numerous  altendance.     The  indulgence  shewn  to  certain 
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municipaljties  which  levied,  by  means  of  assessment,  an  additional 
sum  to  make  up  for  tlie  monthly  fées,  should  be  discontinued,  if  the 
attendance  at  their  schools  does  not  become  more  gênerai. 

The  foUowing  table  of  the  number  of  childreu  learning  the  most 
important  branches  of  primary  éducation  shews  a  considérable  increase 
f 0      "  '  ■  "  "  '  "  .   _        . 


grammar.  Last  year  there  was  a  diminution  in  respect  of  English 
grammar;  this  year  there  is  an  increase.  The  diminution  of  2,221  in 
the  number  of  pupils  reading  well  appears  to  me  difficult  to  explain. 
Had  the  diminution  been  graduai,  it  might  hâve  been  attributed  to  a 
différence   of  appréciation  on  the   pari   of  the   masters   or  the  in- 


this  year  in  respect  of  history,  geograpby,  parsing  aud  French  j  spectors  : 

Comparative  Table,  shewing  the  number  of  children  learning  each  branch  of  instruction,  since  the  year  1853. 


1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859.  ISGO.  18G1 


Pupils  reading  well 

Pupils  writing 

Learning  simple  arithmetic. .  .  . 
L2arning  compound  arithmetic 

Learning  book-keeping 

Learning  geograpby 

Learning  history 

Learning  French  grammar. . .  . 
Learning  English  grammar  .  .  . 
Learning  parsing 


182-!  ::   ■ 
1242-  l;u; 

I     79a;  1976    Ô012i 

12185  13826  17700 

G738J11486  15520 
15353  17852  23260 

7066    7097    9004 

4412    9283:16439 


'.    '     ::         T.ayj  9347,  9614,  9G30 
30134!3360i,    >-  :  l '462  55071  56392  605851 

1753026147  iJi'.  ]■■:'■:  4h:î24  51095!54461  590241 
29328  3906T  4.«u7  .)..4.>2  .■)4214  60426;61314|63913| 
11824;i2074ll534«ll9773, 25073  27904  28462|27358 
26310  34064  40733  44466  46872  49460  50893  52244 


9615 
66412 
66894 
68564 
29428 
,60311 


1101 
9615 
54227 
60056 
53211 
22362 
55899 


23456 
3394' 
2f350 
18333 
2926 
28565 
24578 
25257 
14080 
19578 


As  the  rights  of  the  dissentients  hâve  for  some  time  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  this  part  of  the  Province,  I  hère  annex  a  table  of  the 
dissentient  schools,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  with  the  numbers  of 
the  pnpils  belonging  to  them  respectively.  By  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Catholics  bave  an  interest  in  the  separate  schools  as  well  as 
the  Protestants,  although  neither  schools  nor  pupils  equal  those  of  the 
latter  in  number. 

Table  of  Dissentient  Schools  and  their  Pupils. 


Names  of  School  Inspectors. 


J.  B.  F.  Painchaud 

Kev.  R.  G.  Plees 

J.  Meagher 

T.  Tremblay 

Vincent  Martin 

G.  Tanguay 

S.  Boivin 

John  Hume 

P.  F.  Bélaud 

F.  E.  Juneau 

J.  Crépault 

P.  M.  Bardy 

P.  Hubert 

G.  A.  Bourgeois 

B.  Mauvault 

H.  Hubbard 

R.  Parmelee 

J.  N.  A.  Archambeault . 


Michel  Caron 

L.  Grondin 

John  Bruce 

F.  X.  Valade 

A.  D.  Dorval 

C.  Germain 

C.  B.  Rouleau,  Catholic  dissentient 

Protestant  district  of  Ottawa  and  Pontiac. 


22 

129 

2    111 

1      25 


3  119 
3  115 
5     161 


48    1830    134'4625 


I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Government  the  draft  of  a  Bill  to 
settle  the  difficulties  esisting,  relative  to  the  interprétation  of  the 
clauses  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  taxes  of  non-residents,  and 
those  of  corporations  or  incorporated  corapanies. 

Independently  of  the  obscurity  or  insufficiency  of  some  of  its  clauses 
on  many  other  points,  the  law  contains,  moreover,  other  contradictory 
provisions.  The  fréquent  amendments  which  hâve  been  made  would 
seem  to  call  for  a  complète  revision  of  it,  and  the  passing  of  a  new  law. 

In  the  process  of  revision,  however,  the  less  variation  or  departure 
it  made  from  the  gênerai  principles  of  the  présent  school  law,  the 
more  secure  we  should  be  of  a  favorable  resuit. 

The  most  urgent  want  of  this  Department  is  that  which  I  hâve 
constantly  represented — the  régulation,  namely,  of  its  financial  difiS- 
culties.  Thèse  difficulties  existed  previous  to  1855,  before  my  appoint- 
ment  to  office  and  the  passing  of  the  law  of  Superior  Schools.  The 
Législature  voted  an  annual  grant  for  superior  éducation,  but  with  a 
proviso  that  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  amount  should  be  receivable 
from  the  Consolidated  Revenue  of  the  Province,  while  the  residue 
should  be  a  spécial  charge  on  the  Jesuits"  estâtes  and  on  the  balance 
of  the  grant  for  common  schools.  Now,  the  sums  voted  every  year 
being  always  in  excess  of  the  two  last-mentioned  sources  of  supply, 
a  considérable  déficit  was  the  resuit.  The  passing  of  the  law  for 
superior  éducation  continued  the  same  state  of  things  ;  the  provisions 
of  that  Act,  relative  to  the  sources  from  which  the  funds  for  its  sup- 
port were  to  be  derived,  not  differing  in  any  respect  from  those  which 
are  the  subject  of  my  remarks.  The  portion  of  Lower  Canada  in  the 
annuàl  supplementary  grant  for  common  schools  is  exhausted,  without 
the  possibibty  of  increasing  the  allowance  to  those  schools  ;  nay,  a 
déficit  remains,  which  now  nearly  equals  the  capital  of  the  fund  for 
superior  éducation.  It  follows  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  increase  the 
différent  grants  which  I  hâve,  in  this  as  in  many  previous  reports, 
represented  as  insufficient. 

In  the  list  of  the  improvements  which  are  thus  delayed  is  the  forma- 
tion and  the  increase  of  parish  libraries,  the  allowance  for  which  can- 
not  be  dedncted,  in  the  présent  state  of  things,  from  the  primary  school 
fund,  already  insufiScient.  Such  institutions  are,  nevertheless,  of  the 
highest  importance.  In  ail  other  countries  the  establishment  of  such 
libraries  is  considered  as  essential  for  the  completion  and  confirmation 
of  popular  éducation  ;  and  I  had  the  honor  to  mention  in  my  last 
year's  report  the  efforts  recently  made  in  France  to  found  and  develope 
such  institutions. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated,  it  has  also  been  impossible  to  afford 
any  relief  for  the  érection  or  repairs  of  schoolhouscs  ;  and  this  is  se 
much  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  in  affording  such  relief  an  oppor- 
tunity  would  arise  of  insisting  on  improved  methods  of  erecting  and 
laying  out  such  buildings,  which  are  much  needed. 

To  conclude  :  both  the  ordinary  grant  for  common  schools  and  the 
supplementary  aid  to  poor  municinalities  stand  in  need  of  an  increase, 
for  this,  the  strongest  reason  of  ail,  that  while  the  amount  for  distri- 
bution remaias  tlie  same,  the  subsidy  to  each  municipality  is  from 
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time  to  time  diminished,  as  new  ones  become  claimants,  or  the  popula- 
tioa  in  certain  of  tliem  increases,  tliough  it  remains  stationary  in 
others. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regvetted,  tliat  the  withholding  of  payment 
of  the  grant  is  the  most  effective — nay,  we  may  term  it  the  only  effect- 
ive— meaus  which  the  Department  possesses  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  its  instructions  and  régulations  ;  and  that  the  smaller  the  grant  is 
in  amount  the  less  the  influence  which  it  confers  is  regarded. 

I  hâve  the  lionor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Pierre  J.  0.  Chauveau, 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


Extracts    froiu   the    Reports    of   tlie   Scliool  lu- 
spectors  for  1S61  and    (§62. 

(CoiUiniied.) 

Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Mr.  Inspector  Grokdin. 


Model  School  diploma.  The  elementary  schools  are  well  attended, 
with  the  e.xception  of  those  of  Nos.  3  and  6,  where  the  attendance  bas 
been  small  and  but  little  progress  bas  been  made.  The  school  com- 
missioners  of  Laprairie  show  great  zeal  for  the  cause  of  éducation  by 
furnishing  the  schools  with  paper  and  books.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
want  of  thèse  articles  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  tb  the  advance- 
ment  of  éducation.  The  accounts  and  minutes  of  proceedings  are  kept 
in  a  very  plain  and  orderly  manner  by  Mr.  Lanctot,  Notary. 

2.  St.  Philippe. — This  parish  possesses  a  model  school  and  five 
elementary  schools.  The  model  school,  kept  by  Mr  Boutin,  bas  not 
made  so  much  progress  this  yearas  last,  probably  on  account  of  want 
of  assiduity  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  for  the  teacher  seems  to  be 
active  and  zealous;  the  number  of  pupils  entered  on  the  journal  is  72. 
The  elementary  schools  hâve  ail  produced  satisfactory  results.  The 
school-houses  which  bave  been  more  or  less  extensively  repaired,  are 
ail  in  tolerably  good  order.  I  myself  kept  the  accounts  of  the  com- 
missioners  for  two  years,  and  placed  thera,  in  good  order,  in  the  hands 
of  the  présent  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Hubert  Lefebvre. 

3.  St.  Jacques  le  Mineur. — Like  St.  Philippe,  this  parish  containsa 
model  school  and  hve  elementary  schools.  Mr.  R.  Martineau  teaches 
the  model  school  very  successfully  ;  it  is  attended  by  135  pupils.    The 

lementary  schools,  except  the  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  St.  André 
Range,  are  well  mauaged.  Mr.  Moïse  Martin,  farmer,  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  keeps  the  accounts  regularly. 

4.  Cauijhnaivaga. — The  Indian  school  bas  been  closed  in  consé- 
quence of  the  great  indifférence  of  the  persons  interested  ;  in  the 
village,  however,  there  is  a  French  indepeudent  elementary  school, 
kept  by  a  female  teacher  and  attended  by  42  French  Canadian  pupils. 

St.  Constant.- — This  parish  contains  a  model  school,  four  French 
elementary  sohools,  and  an  English  dissentient  school.  Mr.  Joseph 
Paradis  teaches  the  model  school,  which  is  attended  by  104  pupils, 
with  zeal  and  ability.  There  bas  been  no  sensible  progress  in  schools 
No.  2  and  4,  in  conséquence  of  the  little  assiduity  exhibited.  The 
results  in  the  other  schools,  which  are  better  attended,  bave  been 
more  favorable.  Mr.  Defoy,  Notary,  keeps  the  accounts  of  the  school 
commissioners.  The  dissentient  school,  attended  by  50  pupils,  is  kept 
by  a  very  compétent  female  teacher,  who  teaches  English  only. 

6.  St.  Isidore. —  This  Parish  contains  a  very  flourishing  model 
school,  attended  by  89  pupils  and  kept  by  Mr.  Victor  Maucotel,  a 
native  of  France  ;  also  a  girls'  school,  very  well  kept  attended  by  74 
pupils,  and  two  good  elementary  schools  taught  by  females  ;  that  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  St.  Régis  Range  is  attended  by  90  pupils,  and 
that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  same  range  by  86.  The  accounts,  which 
are  kept  by  Mr.  Langevin,  Notary,  are  in  good  order. 

COUNTY  OF  CHATEAUGCAy. 

7.  st.  Joachim  de  Chafeaugiiay. — The  couvent  in  this  parish,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Congrégation  and  attended  by  110 
pupils,  may  be  classed  as  a  very  good  educational  institution.     The 

I  model  school,  attended  by  74  pupils,  is  well  couducted  by  Mr.  Giroux. 
i  The  elementary  schools,  four  in  number,  are  well  kept  with  one  excep- 


(Flrsf  Report  concîttded.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  many  places  the  school-houses  are  not 
provided  with  the  dependencies  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the 
teacher  and  his  family,  and  that  in  sume  places  they  are  not  suifi- 
ciently  roomy,  thus  exposing  the  health  of  master  and  pupils  to  injury. 

Unfortunately  for  the  school  muuicipality  of  Ste.  Cécile,  which,  last 
year,  had  a  model  school  and  three  good  elementary  schools  in  opér- 
ation, under  control,  the  rich  qnd  influential  seignior  of  the  place,  who 
is  also  the  prû|)rietor  of  more  than  half  the  farms  in  the  parisb  and 
of  about  forty  building  lots  in  the  village,  refuses  to  pay  his  share  of 
the  school  rates,  and  is  carrying  ou  a  long  and  expensive  suit  against 
the  school  commissioners  which  bas  already  compelled  them  to  close 
several  schools  and,  in  conséquence,  to  deprive  more  than  200  children 
of  the  benefits  of  éducation. 

I  bave  foUovved  your  instructions  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  books 
which  you  sent  to  me  to  be  given  as  prizes  in  the  schools. 

The  account  books  and  minutes  of  proceedings  are  generally  well 
kept  by  the  Secretary-Treasurers  of  the  various  munieipalities.  The 
teachers  are  also  better  paid  than  formerley,  though  some  still  com- 
plain  of  irregularity  of  payment.  During  my  visit  for  the  first  six 
months  of  18(jl,  which  bas  already  commenced,  I  shall  pay  spécial 
attention  to  monetary  matters,  and  will  see  that  ail  the  Seretary-Trea- 
surers  raake  up  their  accounts  in  conformity  with  the  lOth  clause  of 
the  Act  14  and  15  Victoria,  chapter  97. 

Second  Report 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  éducation  is  progressing  in  a      _         _ 
very  satisfactory  manner  in  this  district,  and  of  this  you  may  satisfy  if;   "  "j^'o_  5'Vhere''the''progress  bas  not  been  so  great  as  it  shouîd 
precedmg  statistical  tables  with  those  which   j^^ve  been.     The  dissentient  school  appears  to        ' 


yourself  by  comparing  my 

accompany  this  report.    In  justice  to  several  schools,  I  must  say  that 

they  bave  iraproved  beyond  my  expectafion. 

Thèse  results,  however,  must  not  cause  us  to  forget  that  very  import- 
ant improvements  are  still  necessary,  and  more  espeeially  in  the 
construction  of  the  school-houses.  Thèse  improvements,  left  to  the 
will  of  the  school  commissioners,  will  probably  be  carried  ont,  but  at 
a  period  more  or  less  remote. 

The  mutual-simultaneous  sytem  of  instruction  should  also  be  intro- 
duced  Into  ail  onr  schools,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  which  would  at 
fiist  be  made  by  some  who  are  more  prejudiced  than  ill-disposed,  and 
who  believe  that  a  pupil  loses  ail  the  time  which  he  spends  in  teach- 
ing  others,  and  that  he  learns  nothiug  when  taught  by  any  other  than 
the  master  himself. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  i-eview  each  municipality,  and  make  brief 
observations  as  to  the  condition  of  each  of  the  schools  under  my  super- 
iiilendence. 

COUNTY  OF  LAPRAIRIE. 


1.   Lcipiaiiie — In   the -Mllage  there 
geinentofthe    Si  toi     iftho   <     n,i 
to  be  in  need  tit  i   \  it        i        M 

academy   foi    lu  \       il  i       In      i    I    I 
Jacques-Caitiei  \    lI^ll^  li     I    li      I 
tains  an  independeiit  supi  iioi    sthool  1 
it  is  kept  by  Mde   Blanchard 


i\pnt   uu'lei    the  mana- 

1    h   1    I       wtU  known 

M  )  I      1     1  I  ,,pils      The 

M  II  I  upil  of  the 

I       I    I  1        11        III    also  con- 

îl  1(  1  „iil-.    itttiidcd  In  b4  pupils; 

expenenced  teacher  who  holds  a 


uo,.c  u^^...  iuo  v>i.jov.iii,.v...„  oi^iiu^i  „j^(jv,„..,  ^»^  ii.„ke  progress  ;  it  is 
kept  by  a  female  teacher.  The  accounts  are  kept  by  Mr.  LePailleur, 
Notary  ;  there  bas  been  great  négligence  in  this  respect,  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  suit  which  is  not  yet  terminated.  At  présent  things  are 
doing  well  ;  there  are  few  arrears  of  assessment,  and  the  teachers  are 
regularly  paid. 

8.  Sie.  Phiîomhie. — This  municipality  contains  a  model  school  for 
boys,  a  girls'  school  in  the  village,  and  four  elementary  schools  in  the 
concessions,  taught  by  females.  lu  the  model  school,  which  is  attend- 
ed by  70  pupils,  there  has  not  been  so  much  progress  as  formerly. 
The  girls'  school  is  well  kept,  and  is  atteuted  by  60  pupils.  The  school 
commissioners,  from  motives  of  economy,  bave  resolved  to  unité 
thèse  two  schools  under  one  teacher.  I  consider  this  mistaken  econo- 
my, and  do  not  approve  of  the  décision.  The  two  schools  in  the  Ste. 
Marguerite  concession  are  sufficient  ;  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
concession  is  attended  by  57  pupils,  and  the  other  by  55.  The  school 
in  the  St.  Charles  concession,  which  is  attended  by  51  children,  is  of 
médium  quality.  The  school  at  the  water  side,  attended  by  46  pupils, 
is  very  well  kept. 

9.  Ste.  Martine  contains  a  model  school  for  boys,  a  school  for  girls, 
five  elementary  schools  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners,  and  a 
dissentient  school.  The  model  school,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Guilbault,  and  attended  by  138  pupils,  is  also  well  kept.  Of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  that  in  No.  5,  taught  by  Mr.  Vauier,  is  the  best; 
that  in  No.  2  has  deteriorated  ;  and  the  others  are  passable,  The  Secre- 
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tary-Treasurer,  Mr.  James  Wight,  is  very  zealous,  and  keeps  the 
aocounts  well.  The  dissentient  school,  although  little  progiess  has 
been  made  ia  it,  seems  to  be  well  kept;  it  is  underthe  management  ot' 
a  femal'e  teacher,  and  is  attended  by  22  pupils. 

10.  St.  Urbain. — This  parish,  although  it  contains  no  model  school, 
is  not  baclcward  in  respect  of  éducation,  and  its  elementary  schools, 
which  are  taught  by  females,  are  on  a  very  good  footing,  except  that 
in  section  No.  2,  which  is,  -however,  pretty  good.  The  number  of 
pupils  attending  ;he  schools  is  85  in  each  of  sections  Nos.  1,  3,  and  62 
in  section  No.  2.  Mr.  Notary  Bisson,  the  Sacretary-Treasurer,  per- 
forms  his  duty  well.  The  dissentieut  school  is  kept  by  a  female  teacher 
who  is  not  very  compétent  ;  it  is  attended  by  38  pupils  who  make  little 
progress. 

11.  St.  Jean-Chrysosiôme,  A'o.  1. — This  municipality  contains  three 
Eiiglish  Catholic  schools.  That  in  section  No.  1  is  taught  by  a  very 
compétent  young  female,  and  is  attended  by  G4  pupils,  8  of  whom  are 
Protestants;  5  arexif  French,  aud  the  others  of  Énglish  origin.  In 
section  No.  2  the  school  is  kept  by  a  good  teacher,  and  is  attended  by 
58  pupils,  of  whom  43  are  Catholics  and  15  Protestants;  12  are  of 
French  and  the  remainder  of  Eiiglish  origin.  The  third  school  is 
attended  with  but  little  regularity  by  47  pupils,  of  whom  6  are  of 
French  origin  and  the  rest  Baglish  ;  they  are  ail  Catholics.  Mr. 
George  Hart  performs  the  duties  of  Sécrétai y-Treasurer  in  a  satis- 
factory  manner. 

12.  St.  Jean  Chnjsostôme,  Ko.  2.— As  in  St.  Jean  Chrysostôme 
No.  1.  only  the  Catholic  schools  of  this  municipality  are  under  my 
superintendence.  Of  the  17  school-sections  of  which  it  was  formerly 
composed,  only  11  now  remaiu  ;  of  thèse,  seven  hâve  Catholic  and 
four  Protestant  schools.  The  other  sections  hâve  heen  attached  to 
adjacent  muuicipalities.  The  model  school,  which  has  140  pupils, 
ail  French  Canadians,  is  zealously  and  ably  taught  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Sinser.  In  section  No.  2  a  good  school  is  kept  by  a  maie  teacher, 
and'is  attended  by  65  pupils,  of  whom  35  are  Catholics  and  30  Pro- 
testants ;  10  are  of  French  and  the  remainder  of  English  origin.  Sec- 
tion No.  3  is  temporarily  united  with  No.  1.  In  section  No.  4  the 
school  is  well  kept  and  is  attended  by  80  French  Canadiau  pupils. 
Sections  5,  6  and  7  are  situated  in  the  new  parish  of  St.  Antoine 
Abbé,  which  has  been  detached  from  St.  Jean  Chrysostôme.  The 
school  in  section  No.  8,  taught  by  a  female,  is  inferior  ;  it  is  attended 
by  42  pupils,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Catholics  ;  18  are  of  French 
and  24  of  Eoglisb  origin.  Section  No.  9  is  attached  to  Hemmingford. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  school  in  section  No.  10  had  been  closed 
for  some  months,  in  conséquence  of  the  unexpected  departure  of  the 
teacher  ;  it  was  attended  by  68  pupils,  ail  of  English  origin,  and 
about  equally  divided  in  respect  of  religion.  The  schools  in  sections 
11,  12  and  13  are  Protestant,  and  consequently  not  under  my  con- 
trol.  Section  No.  14  has  a  good  school,  taught  by  a  female,  attended 
by  103  pupi'.s,  of  whom  23  are  Protestants  and  80  Catholics;  they  are 
about  equally  divided  in  respect  of  origin.  Section  No.  15  is  united 
with  No.  14;  No.  16  is  also  attached  to  Hemmingford,  and  No.  17 
has  a  Protestant  school.  The  late  Secretary-Treasurer,  when  he  went 
avvay  from  the  parish,  left  the  books,  and  especially  the  accounts,  in 
some  confusion.  Mr.  Leriche,  who  has  succeeded  him,  appears  to 
understand  his  duty  well  and  to  perform  it  faithfuUy. 

13.  St.  Antoine  Abbé. — lu  this  newparisli  tiere  are  three  good  ele- 
mentary sehoo'.s  in  opération.  That  in  the  Lemieux  range  is  taught 
by  a  female,  and  is  attended  by  58  pupils  who  are  nearly  ail  Catho- 
lics ;  they  are  about  equally  divided  in  respect  of  origin.  In  section 
No.  2  the  school  is  kept  by  a  maie  teacher,  and  attended  by  53  pupils, 
ail  of  French  origin.  The  third  school  is  taught  by  a  female  ;  it  is 
attended  by  71  pupils,  nearly  ail  of  whom  are  Catholics;  about  one- 
half  are  of  Preuch  and  one-half  of  English  origin.  The  différence  of 
origin  in  this  section  is  giving  rise  to  difficulties.  The  Irish  are  desi- 
roui  that  the  school  should  be  exclusively  English,  while  the  Cana- 
dians, who  are  in  a  majority,  wish,  with  reason,  that  both  languages 
should  be  taugbt.  I  rely  on  the  zeal  and  influence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Labelle,  the  Curé,  to  etfect  an  adjustmeut  of  thèse  difficulties. 

14.  St.  Malachie  d'Orm^ioicn. —  The  Catholic  dissentients  hâve 
onlv  one  school  in  this  municipality,  and  they  are  too  poor  and  too 
few'  in  ..umber  to  maintain  it  unless  assistance  is  granted  to  them  by 
the  Government.  This  school,  which  has  been  closod  during  a  part 
of  the  year,  was  in  opération  at  the  time  of  my  visit  and  was  conducted 
bv  a  teacher  whom  I  believe  to  be  very  compétent  ;  it  was  attended  by 
52  children,  nearly  ail  of  whom  were  of  English  origin  and  Catholics. 
Tha  house  is  in  very  bad  condition  aud  unprovided  with  many  indis- 
pensable articles. 


COUNTT    OF  BEAIHARXOIS. 

15.  St.  Clément  de  Beauharnois. — The  academy  for  boy.  which  is 
known  in  the  viciuity  as  "  The  Beauharnois  Collège,"  and  which  has 
six  professors,  Brothers  of  the  Order  of  St.  Joseph,  is  attended  by 
more  than  250  pupils.  The  conventof  the  Ladies  of  the  Holy  Names 
of  Jésus  and  Mary,  which  has  nine  religious  and  two  lay  teachers,  is 
attended  by  240  pupils.  Thèse  two  institutions  are  managed  in  a  way 
that  does  honor  both  to  their  generous  founder  and  to  the  skill  of 
those  under  whose  direction  they  are. 

The  elementary  schools  in  the  concessions,  9  in  number  and  taught 
by  females,  are  a  little  less  forward  than  thoss  in  some  other  parishes, 
inconséquence  of  some  of  their  best  pupils  being  taken  away  by  the 
academy  and  the  couvent.  The  financial  affairs  are  managed  by  Mr. 
A.  G.  Thériault,  and  the  difficulties  which  formerly  existed  hâve 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  There  are  also  two  dissentient  schools 
in  the  village  of  St.  Clément  ;  one  is  a  boys'  school  and  has  22  pupils  : 
of  the  existence  of  the  other,  which  is  a  girls'  school,  I  was  unaware 
at  the  time  of  my  visit;  it  has  probably  as  many  pupils  as  the  first. 

16.  Si.  Timoihée. — The  conventof  the  Ladies  of  the  Holy  Names 
of  Jésus  and  Mary  vies  with  that  of  Beauharnois  in  zeal  and  dévotion  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  numerously  attended  as  the  latter,  as  it  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  district  which  is  less  populous  and  less  favored  in  other 
respects  ;  it,  however,  contains  138  puils,  whose  brilliant  success  is  as 
satisfactory  to  those  who  encourage  the  institution  as  it  is  honorable 
to  those  who  direct  it. 

The  academy  for  boys,  which  occupies  a  magnifîcent  building,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  the  Révérend  Mr.  Archam- 
bault,  the  Curé,  has  190  pupils.  The  school  commissiouers  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  zeal  and  extraordinary  ability  of  thair  teacher, 
Mr.  Green,  and  they  prove  this  by  allowing  him  a  sa!ary  of  $550.  The 
elementary  schools,  five  in  number  and  taught  by  females,  are  making 
progress,  except  the  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  double  range.  The 
accounts  are  kept  in  a  very  orderly  manner  by  Mr.  Gervais,  Notary. 

17.  St.  Cécile. — The  difBculties  which  had  arisenbetween  the  school 
commissioners  and  the  seignior,  Mr.  Ellis,  or  his  agents,  being  airaost 
settled,  the  commissioners  hâve  hastened  to  re-open  the  schools  which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  close.  A  model  school,  a  girls'  school, 
two  other  elemantary  schools  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners, 
and  two  independent  schools,  ou'^  Catholic  and  the  other  Protestant 
dissentient,  are  now  in  opération  in  this  little  municipality.  Mr. 
Codebecq,  a  native  of  France,  conducts  the  model  school,  which  con- 
tains 93  pupils,  with  success.  The  other  schools,  ail  taught  by  females, 
are  on  a  good  footing,  although  in  gênerai  but  little  advanced.  The 
girls'  school  has  70  pupils  ;  that  at  Grande  Isle  has  35,  and  that  at 
the  Double  Range  24.  In  the  independent  Catholic  school,  kept  by 
Mrs.  McGuire,  English  and  French  is  taught  to  24  pupils,  ail  Catho- 
lics, and  about  equally  divided  as  to  origin.  The  other  independent 
school,  which  I  visited  in  company  with  the  dissentient  trustées  and 
the  miuister  of  the  place,  is  attended  by  34  pupils,  ail  Protestants  and 
of  English  origin.  The  accounts  of  the  school  commissionei-s  are 
regularly  kept  by  Mr.  Massé,  Notary. 

18.  .St.  Stanislas  de  Kosika. — The  two  elementary  schools  in  this 
municipality,  although  but  little  advanced,  are  well  kept.  That  in 
section  No.  1,  which  has  66  pupils,  is  kept  by  a  maie  teacher,  and 
that  in  section  No.  2,  attended  by  62  pupils,  is  taught  by  a  female, 
The  duties  of  Secretary-Treasurer  are  performed  by  Mr.  Notary 
Longtin,  who  seems  to  be  conversant  with  them. 

19.  St.  Louis  de  Gonzague. — Of  ail  the  municipalities  in  my  ins- 
pection district,  this  one  contains  most  school  sections  and  has  most 
schools  in  opération,  and,  after  St  Clément,  is  the  one  which  sends 
the  greatest  number  of  children  to  the  schools.  The  model  school, 
kept  by  Mr.  Rivière,  a  well  educated,  skilful  and  zea'ous  teacher,  is 
under  the  control  of  the  commissioners  ;  it  is  attended  by  96  pupils. 
There  are  seven  other  elementary  schools  taught  by  females,  which 
make  about  equal  progress. 

The  dissentient  trustées  hâve  also  4  English  schools  under  their 
control.  That  in  section  No  1  is  attended  by  63  pupils  and  is  kept  by 
a  maie  teacher  who  has  a  salary  of  $240  ;  that  in  No.  2,  attended  by 
56  pupils,  is  also  kept  by  a  maie  teacher,  who  also  receives  a  salary 
of  $240  ;  that  in  No.  3,  attended  by  30  pupils,  is  taught  by  a  female, 
who  has  a  salary  of  $200  ;  and  that  in  No.  4,  which  has  only  20  pupils, 
is  also  taught  by  a  female,  who  has  a  salary  of  $120. 

The  commissioners  hâve  for  their  Secretary-Treasurer  Mr.  Gagnier, 
who  has  taken  great  pains  to  restore  order  in  the  financial  affairs 
which,  it  would  seem,  had  been  badly  administered  previous  to  his 
acceptance  of  office. 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF  Mb.  IiSrSPECTOR  BRUCE 

COUKTT  OF  HUNTINGDOS,  PART  OF  THE  COCNTIES  OF  CHATEAUGrAY  AND 

ARGEXTEIIL,  AXD  THE  PROTESTANT  POPULATION  OF  THE  CITY 

OF  MONTREAL. 

Fiist  Report. 

My  présent  report  shows  far  fewer  schools  in  an  unsatisfactory  state 
that'auy  of  my  previoiis  reports.  Of'all  the  schools  in  opération  at 
the  time  ot'my  visita,  only  U  hâve  I  had  to  report  unfavorably.  Of 
thèse,  three  are  iu  the  parish  of  St.  Anicet,  two  are  in  the  municipality 
of  Dundee,  two  in  Godmanchester,  one  in  Hinchinbrook,  one  in 
Franklin,  one  iu  St.  Chrysostôme,  and  one  in  Heinmingford.  Of 
those  of  which  I  hâve  to  report  favorably,  9  were  fouud  in  an  excel- 
lent State,  56  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  43  iu  a  fair  and  improving 
State. 

To  brifig  up  our  schools  to  that  high  standard  at  which  we  aim, 
many  are  the  obstacles  which  hâve  yet  to  be  removed,  and  the  diffi- 
ciilties  to  be  surmouuted.  But  even  a  bird's-eye  view  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  within  the  last  few  years  not  a  few  of  the  former  hâve  been 
donc  away  with,  and  many  of  the  latter  greatly  lessened.  Ignorance 
of  our  school  law,  peculiar  and  shallow  notions  about  teachers  and 
teachiug,  Oiiieious  interférence  with  teachers  aud school  management, 
miseriy°dispositiou3,  putting  more  value  on  a  few  dollars  than  on 
a  good  éducation  or  ou  the  gênerai  improvement  of  society,  we  reckon 
among  our  greatest  hindrances  to  educational  advancement. 

There  are  two  other  things  to  which  Ibeg  to  direct  attention,  which 
I  consider  very  hinderiug  to  educational  progress: 

Ist.  The  many  inefficient  teachers  sent  abroad  by  our  Boards  of 
Examiners.  Their  motives  for  passing  individuals  of  low  qualifica- 
tions, at  first  especially,  showed  considération.  Teachers  then  were 
few  ;  but  that  state  of  things  has  passed  away.  The  scarcity  of  teachers 
is  not  now  the  want:  the  scarcity  of  good  teachers  is  now  the  great 
want. 

2nd.  Irregular  attendance  is  another  hindrance  to  progress  iu  our 
schools.  This  is  a  gênerai  and  a  crying  evil.  The  most  painstaking, 
the  most  persevering,  aud  the  most  skilled  and  talented  teachers 
caunot  successfuUy  contend  with  it. 

The  examination  of  schools  is  a  most  important  work. 

The  suggestions  I  make  with  référence  to  this  subject  I  wish  to  be 
considered  as  the  results  of  considérable  expérience,  and  some  con- 
sidération. 

1.  The  inspector  should  proceed  to  examine  a  school  with  its  daily 
journal  befoie  him. 

2.  To  do  as  much  justice  as  possible  to  both  the  teacher  and  the 
scholar,  he  should  judge  of  his  progress  with  spécial  référence  to  his 
âge,  the  time  he  has  attended  school,  the  regularity  of  his  attendance, 
and  his  capacity.  For  the  first  three,  he  looks  in  the  journals;  for  the 
fourth,  he  must  look  partly  to  the  teacher. 

3.  On  beginning  the  examination — let  us  suppose  with  the  lowest 
classes — he  examines  class  after  class,  taking  care  to  examine  them 
on  no  prepared  lessons. 

4.  In  coUectiug  results,  it  should  be  with  référence  to  the  things 
referred  to  under  No.  2,  noting,  as  he  proceeds,  how  they  read,  the 
teacher' s  method  of  teachiug  and  training  them,  what  knowledge  they 
hâve  of  what  is  taught  them,  their  advancement  with  référence  to  their 
state,  when  they  entered  school,  how  his  way  of  teaching  and  manner 
tend  to  excite  the  children  to  seek  instruction,  and  observing  whether 
instruction  has  been  bestowed  equally  upon  ail. 

5.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  keep  any  class,  a  juvénile  class 
especially,  long  under  trial.  Let  it  be  searohing —  strictly  judicious — 
while  continued. 

1.  Elgin. —  The  schools  of  this  township  are  ail  in  opération. 
Three  are  conducted  with  tolerable  efficiency,  and  two  are  not  in  a 
very  satisfactory  state.  The  teachers  of  Nos.  2  and  3  never  taught 
bel'ore,  aud  need  considérable  expérience  and  knowledge  of  effective 
teaching  to  make  them  successful  instructors. 

2.  Himtingdon. —  AU  the  schools  in  this  village  are  in  opération. 
The  schools  under  the  commissioners  are  in  a  satisfactory  state  ; 
teaching  efficient,  showing  considérable  intelligence  and  skill.  The 
academy  is  not  so  well  attended  as  usual.  Respecting  the  talents  and 
skill  of  the  présent  Principal  in  conducting  it,  there  eau  be  no  doubt  ; 
he  is  an  efficient  aud  a  laborious  educator.  The  dissentient  school  in 
the  village  \i  iu  a  fair  state. 

I  wish  commissioners  and  trustées  would  discharge  their  duties  as 
efBciently  as  the  teachers. 

3.  Godmanchesier. —  Not  many  schools  in  this  municipality  are  at 
présent  very  ably  conducted.  So  frequently  do  they  change  their 
teachers  that  schools  well  conducted  one  year  are  very  often  but 


indifferently  conducted  the  following  year.  The  best  conducted 
schools  at  présent  are  those  of  Nos.  2,  5,  6  and  10.  Of  the  dissentient 
schools.  No.  1  is  by  much  the  best  conducted  school,  and  the  scholars 
are  far  more  advanced.  School  No.  3,  dissentient,  is  in  a  low  state  ; 
and  No.  3  is  next  to  defuuct. 

4.  Dundee. —  I  was  much  pleased  to  find  the  commissioners  so 
earuest  and  willing  to  second  my  efforts  in  improving  their  schools 
and  raising  the  teaching  to  a  higher  standard.  With  the  exception 
of  Nos.  5  and  7,  their  schools  are  at  présent  in  fully  a  better  state 
than  usual.  Thé  children  of  No.  6  showed  the  most  advancement, 
especially  in  reading,  spelling  on  slates,  writing,  and,  the  more  advan 
ced  scholars,  in  arithmetic  ;  it  is  also  the  school  in  which  grammar  and 
geography  are  taught  to  much  advantage. 

The  great  hindrance  to  the  advancement  of  éducation  in  this  town- 

s!i![.-iiii iiiiii-s,  viz  :   the  short  engagement  of  teachers  and  never 

k,  I  I  ,  .'  teacher  sufficiently  long  in  the  same  school. 

I'  .  ,   lit   school  in  Dundee,  like  the  majority  of  dissentient 

seliiju.c,  uiiJui  my  supervision,  is  doing  little  good.  It  is  oftener  closed 
3n,  and  when  open  it  is  for  a  short  time,  and  conducted 
low  in  qualification  that  the  children  iDenefit  little  by 


than  m  opéra 
by  teachers  s 
their  instructions. 


5.  St.  Anicet. — The  state  of  the  schools  in  this  parish,  under  the 
commissioners,  diftèrs  little,  if  any,  from  what  it  was  when  I  last 
reported.  The  most  thriving  is  No.  12  ;  its  children  are  considerably 
in  advance,  in  ail  the  branches  they  study,  of  those  of  others  of  their 
schools. 

The  commissioners  are  not  very  fortunate  in  getting  the  right  kind 
of  teachers  ;  it  is  true  they  engage  teachers  only  having  diplomas,  but 
so  often  are  trustées,  commissioners  and  myself  disappointed  and  alto- 
gether  deceived  by  such  guarantees  of  qualification,  that  we  find  it  best 
and  more  to  the  advantage  of  schools  to  choose  teachers  wilh  référ- 
ence to  our  own  knowledge  of  their  capabilities  and  skill  in  teach- 
ing. Our  Examining  Boards  are  seldom  successful  in  asce.taining 
the  true  qualifications,  aptness  to  teach,  and  tact  in  conducting  schools, 
of  those  who  come  before  them  to  undergo  an  examination. 

The  dissentient  schools,  with  the  exception  ofNo.  2,  hâve  consider- 
ably improved.  Their  trustées  appear  to  be  earnest  in  discharging 
their  duties  and  doing  their  utmost  to  engage  efficient  teachers  ;  but 
they  hâve  not  a  few  difficulties  with  which  to  contend,  and  whxh  are 
not  easily  surmounted. 

G.  Hinchinbrook. — The  schools  of  Hinchinbrook  hâve  generally 
teachers  of  fair  qualifications  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their 
dnty  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  when  some  near  townships  had 
scarcely  one  teacher  deserving  favorable  notice,  Hinchinbrook  never 
wanted  some  able,  devoted  teachers.  Nor  are  its  commissioners  given 
so  much  to  changiug  teachers  as  other  municipalities  under  my  juris- 
diction  ;  hence  the  more  steady  advancement  in  éducation  of  its  regu- 
lar  sohool-going  youth. 

7.  Franklin. — The  schools  of  this  municipality  Lire  ail  in  their  ordi- 
nary  state  of  efficiency.  Indeed,  four,  viz..  No.  1,  3,  4  and  5,  are 
very  satisfactorily  conducted.  Of  no  school,  therefore,  hâve  I  to  report 
unfavorably. 

8.  St.  MalacUe. — I  hâve  to  report  of  no  school  unfavorably.  The 
only  school  in  the  parish  doing  little  good,  is  the  dissentient  school  in 
the  village  of  Durham.  This  school  is  kept  very  irregularly  iu  opéra- 
tion, and  very  seldom  has  it  an  efficient  teacher.  The  schools  whose 
pupils  showed  most  advancement,  are  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5  and  7  :  Nos.  3,_ 
6,  10,  11  and  14  are  making  very  fair  advancement.  The  children  of 
this  parish  are  favoured  with  not  a  little  of  intelligent  teaching.  Much 
is  doue  in  nearly  ail  their  schools  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  scho- 
lar a  craving  for  knowledge —  a  désire  to  understand  everything 
taught, — thus  urging  him  on  to  highsr  attainment. 

é!  St.  Jean  Chrysostôme. — The  schools  in  this  parish  under  m  y 
immédiate  supervision  are  ail  in  a  satisfactory  state.  Two  of  the 
trustées  of  the  dissentient  school  were  présent  at  its  examination. 

(To  be  contUuied.) 


Notice'*  ofBooks  and  Récent  Publications. 

Langevin. — L'Histoire  du  Canada  en  tahUaux,  par  Jean  iMngsvin, 
Prêtre,  2e  édition. — Coté  &  Co.,  Québec.  8  p. 

This  very  useful  pamphlet  contains  chronological  and  other  tables 
arranged  under  the foUowing  heads  :  Ist.  Politicale vents  ;  2nd.  Reli- 
gious°events  ;  3rd.  Lists  of  Vice-Roys,  Governors,  &c.  ;  4th.  Lists 
of  R.  C.  Archbishops  and  Bishops  ;  5th.  Discoveries,  batties,  treaties, 
&c.,  both  periods  of  French  and  English  rule  in  this  countrj  being 
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ill  be  found  valuable  to 


included.     We  hâve  no   doubt  the  book  ' 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Patox.— 0  Wheel  !  or  Thanksgiving  Thoughts  5  By  the  Rev.  A. 
Paton. — Montréal,  Dawson,  18  p. 


Jexkixs. — Canada's  ThanksgiWngs  for  National  Blessings  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  1865  ;  By  the  Rev.  John  Jenkjus,  D.D. 

Thèse  two  pamphlets  are  published  at  the  request  of  the  respective 
congrégations  before  whom  the  thanksgiving  sermons  were  preached. 
We  extract  the  following  remarks  from  the  discourae  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jenkins,  who  placed  the  Educational  statistics  of  the  Province  among 
the  objects  for  which  thanks  should  be  offered. 

"  The  perpetuity  of  our  Educational  Institutions. — Coosidering 
the  newness  of  Canada,  the  work  of  éducation  has  made  great  pro- 
gress  amongst  us  ;  and  we  cannot  be  sutficiently  thankful  that  the 
goverument  has  devoted  so  much  of  its  thought  aud  care  to  a  work 
upon  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  dépends  the  présent  and 
future  well-being  of  the  country.  The  statistics  as  to  both  numbers 
and  advancement  of  the  common-schools  of  Western  Canada,  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  older  countries, — of  England,  of  Prussia, 
and  even  of  New  England.  Amongst  ourselves  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  Province,  owing  to  a  différence  of  religions  belief,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  establish  a  uniform  and  thorough  scheme  of 
common-school  éducation.  Yet,  the  attempts  made  in  this  direction 
bave  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful  ;  and  imperfect  as  in  many  respects 
the  working  of  the  scheme  must  be,  we  are  not  without  hope  that 
gradually  the  majority  of  the  people  in  Eastern  Canada  will  be  roused 
to  consider  the  immense  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  them  were 
their  children  submitted  to  a  libéral  and  thorough  common-school 
training.  In  the  plan  which  shall  be  devised  for  uniting  British 
North  America  under  one  government,  it  may  be  hoped  that  those 
who  are  in  the  minority,  holding  as  they  do  their  Protestant  principles 
dear,  viewing  thèse  principles  as  a  holy  birthright  and  a  sacred  trust, 
as  indeed  the  basis  of  much  of  the  liberty  and  freedom  and  élévation 
and  good  order  and  prosperity  that  Great  Britain  has  enjoyed  since 
the  Reformation,  will  be  protected  in  their  préférences,  and  permittod 
to  retain  their  children  under  those  religions  influences  which  bave 
been  so  greatly  blessed  to  themselves.  Not  for  a  moment  wonld  we 
interfère  with  the  convictions  and  préférences  of  our  fellow-subjects  of 
auother  faith.  Let  them  enjoy  that  liberty  in  religion  which  was 
guaranteed  at  the  conquest.  Faithless  would  Great  Britain  be,  faith 
less  should  we  also  be,  were  any  attempt  made  to  restraiu  their  eccle- 
siastical  freedom.  What  we  ask  is  that  our  rights  shall  not  be  over- 
looked,  that  our  children  shall  not  be  tampered  with.  I  hâve  no  fear 
for  the  ciTiES,  I  speak  rather  of  those  country  parishes  in  which  our 
Roman  Catholic  friends  are  in  an  overwhelming  majority.  This  point 
it  will  be  our  paramount  duty  to  guard. 

"  Those  higher  institutions  of  learning  which  hâve  been  established 
amongst  us  chiefly  by  private  munificence,  the  prosperity  which  has 
attended  them,  and  the  character  which  they  hâve  acqnired — a  char- 
acter  which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  vénérable  institutions  in  the 
mother  country — demand  also  a  grateful  référence.  Thèse  are  insti- 
tutions on  which  the  better  classes  amongst  us  must  for  the  most  part 
dépend  for  the  éducation  of  their  sons,  and  from  which  the  learned 
professions  must  be  repleuished  with  members.  That  we  bave  uui- 
versities  and  collèges  in  such  numbers  and,  in  gênerai,  so  efiScient, 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  country  ;  because  upon  the  intelli- 
gence, earnestness  and  efEciency  of  the  pulpit,  the  senate,  the  bar, 
the  médical  profession,  and  the  mercantile  profession  proper,  every 
nation  is  largely  dépendent  for  its  progress  in  liberty,  in  morality,  in 
civilization,  in  ail  that  constitutes  social  well-being." 

Jacques-Cartier. —  Voyage  de  Jacques-Cartier  au  Canada  en  1534. 
Nouvelle  édition  publiée  d'après  l'édition  de  1598,  et  d'après  Ramusio, 
par  31.  H.  Michelaut,  avec  deux  cartes.  Documents  inédits  sur  Jac- 
ques-Cartier et  le  Cdinada,  communiqués  par  M.  Alfred  Ramé.  Small 
8vo,  124  pp.     Tross,  Paris.— 12  francs. 

We  alluded  some  time  ago  to  a  fac-similé  reprint  of  the  Second 
Voyage  of  Jacques  Cartier  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  original 
édition  (1544);  a  new  édition  of  the  First  Voyage  is  now  before  us. 
Many  additional  papers  are  given  as  bitherto  unpublished,  but  most 
of  thèse  are  contained  in  the  fiifth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Québec  Literary  and  Historical  Society,  iu  which  may  also  be  found 
other  particutars  that  appear  to  bave  been  entirely  unknown  to  the 
Paris  publishers  and  which  the  Society  obtained  from  Mr.  Desmazières 
de  Séchelles.  The  three  works  compiled  by  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Society,  i.  e.  the  volume  published  in  1843,  the  Transactions  and 
the  Album,  form  the  most  complète  history  of  the  discovery  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  that  we  know  of. 


r Amérique  septentrionale.  Par  Nicolas  Perroi.  Publié 
pour  la  première  fois  par  le  R.  P.  Tailhan,  S.  J.  Leipzig  and  Paris. 
viii-341-xxxix  pp.     Franck — Bibliotheca  Americana  Collection. 

The  author,  Nicolas  Perrot,  resided,  we  are  told,  almost  babitually 
in  the  remotest  part  of  New  France,  among  the  Indians.  He  com- 
menced  his  career  as  trapper,  acting  occasionaUy  as  interpréter,  but  he 
was  afterwards  entrusted  with  a  commaud  and  served  under  the  suc- 
cessive governments  of  Messrs.  de  la  Barre,  Denonville  and  Frontenac. 
The  Mémoire  was  written  after  Perrot's  retirement  from  active  life 
and  was  intended  confidentially  to  enlighten  the  Intendant  of  Canada 
on  the  true  character  both  of  the  friendly  and  hostile  tribes  of  Indiana 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  treated  with.  The  only  copy 
estant  was  that  from  which  the  présent  édition  has  been  printed.  It 
was  published  in  the  last  century,  and  is  probably  the  same  that 
Charlevoix  made  use  of,  and  which  that  author  had  obtained  from 
Mr.  Bégon,  Intendant  of  Canada  in  1721. 

Faili.ox. — Histoire  de  la  Colonie  française  en  Canada.  2nd  volume, 
xx-iv-5G8  pp.     Poupart-Davyl.     Paris,  1865. 

The  second  volume  brings  M.  Faillon's  narrative  down  to  1662, 
covering  one  of  the  most  interesting  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
colony.  We  bave,  among  other  incidents,  a  very  circumstantial 
account  of  Mgr.  de  Laval's  différences  with  Mr.  de  Queylus — a  portion 
of  the  work  that,  written  as  it  is  from  the  anthor's  own  point  of 
view,  may  lead  to  controversy.  The  appended  muster-roll  of  the 
celebrated  levy  of  1653  includ'es  many  names  that  hâve  altogether 
disappeared.  whiie  others,  such  as  Baudry,  Baudoin,  Bellanger, 
Benoist,  Boivin,  Bondy,  Bonneau,  Bouchard,  Brossard,  Cadieu, 
Chartier,  Desautels,  Dueharme,  Duval,  Gendron,  Grégoire,  Hardy, 
Hertubise,  Jette,  Langevin,  Lecomte,  Lefebvre,  Leroux,  Martin, 
Olivier,  Papin.  Picart,  Tavernier,  Valiquet,  are  widely  spread 
throughout  Canada  at  the  présent  day.  Among  thèse  names  there  is 
one  which  possesses  a  sad  interest  at  this  moment,  we  mean  that  of 
Barreau.  The  majority  of  thèse  settlers  came  from  the  environs  of 
LaFlèche,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  on  the  confines  of  Anjou.  The 
researches  of  the  Abbé  Ferland  and  those  of  Mr.  Garneau  bave  showu 
that  many  colonists  in  the  environs  of  Québec  came  from  Perche,  also 
in  Maine.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  old  Provinces  of  Maine, 
Anjou,  Poitou,  Saiutonge,  Touraine,  and  even  Orléans  and  Ile  de 
France  contributed  largely  to  the  first  émigrations  to  the  colony, — 
a  fact  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  French  Canadians  are 
not  so  generally  descended  from  Normans  and  Bretons  as  had  been 
supposed. 

LoxFELLOW. — Ecangeline,  conte  d'Acadie.  Par  H.  W.  Lon^ellow  ; 
traduit  par  Ch.  Brunel.     12mo,  125  pp.     Paris,  Meyrueis. 

Another  translation  of  Evangeline,  this  time,  however,  in  prose.  Jt 
is  a  coïncidence  worthy  of  a  passing  remark  that  two  littérateurs,  one 
a  Frenchman,  the  other  a  more  daring  Canadian,  should  hâve  been 
engaged  in  rendering  Longfellows  Acadian  Taie  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Brunel  had  naturally  a  great  adrantage  over  his  competitor,  Mr. 
Lemay,  who  translated  in  verse,  and  he  has  not  been  obliged  to  deviate 
so  much  from  the  origmal.  The  translation  is  a  very  good  one,  though 
almost  literal. 

Le  Feuilleton. — This  is  a  new  weekly  paper  devoted  to  unobject- 
ionable  works  of  fiction  and  to  light  literature  selected  from  Euroitean 
journals.  Subscriptions  are  received  by  Mr.  Chapeleau,  Bookseller, 
Montréal.     Price,  $1  per  annum. 

Dagesais  axd  Lemire. —  Gazette  Médicale,  revue  mensuelle  médico- 
chirurgicale. — 4to,  double  columns,  16  pp.  Montréal,  August  and 
September,  1865. 

We  bave  seen  the  two  fii"st  numbei-s  of  this  scientifîc  periodical, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Drs.  Dagenais  and  Lemire.  The  sub- 
scription  is  only  §2  per  annum.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  third  attempt  to 
establish  a  médical  review  in  the  French  language  in  this  country, 
where  English  periodicals  of  the  same  kind  also  find  it  difficult  to  live. 
We  wish  the  Editors  every  success. 


Perrot.  —  Mémoires   sur  les  Mœurs,  Coutumes    et 


TovssiTST.— Traité  d' Arithmétique.  Par  F.  X  Toussaint.— Umo, 
238  pp.     Desbarats,  Québec. 

Mr.  Toussaint  is  Professer  of  Mathematics  at  the  Laval  Normal 
School,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  teachers  in  the  country.  His  treatise 
on  Arithmetic  embraces  the  more  advanced  problems,  touches 
upon  algebra,  and  is  followed  by  a  table  of  logarithms.  The  third 
part  treats  of  proportion  and  arithmetical  progression,  geometi-y, 
annuities,  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  forms  of  accounts,  receipts, 
I  promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  With  référence  to  this  and 
the  following  work,  we  would  remind  our  readers  that  we  are  not  at 
Religion  des  I  liberty,  consistently  with  a  paoper  observance  of  the  conventionalities, 


FOR  LOWÈR  CANADA. 


to  recommend  or  coademn  any  work  tbat  we  know  will  be  submitted 
for.  the  approval  of  tbe  Council  of  Public  Iiistructiou. 


-Abrégé  de  Grarrn 


Française.     Par  C.  J.  L.  La- 


france,  Directeur  de  V  Académie  Saint  Jean-Baptiste. — izrao,  izz  pp. 
Darveau,  Québec. 

ScHMOi'TH. — Direction  pour  la  Culture  du  Tabac.  Par  J.  E. 
Schmouth,  Professeur  de  V Ecole  d' Agriculture  de  Ste.  Anne. — 32mo, 
24  pp.     Côté,  Québec. 

The  oultivation  of  tobaoco  bas  assumed  considérable  development  of 
late  years  in  tbis  country  aud  in  several  of  the  adjoining  States  of  the 
American  Union.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Lower  Canada  are  very 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  this  weed  ;  the  area  of  country  available 
invites  attention  to  its  cultivation,  and  thore  are  unfortunately  too 
inany  eagcr  consumers  on  the  spot.  The  author,  Mr.  Schmouth,  is 
a  pupil  of  the  Jacques  Cartier  Normal  School,  aud  it  gives  us  mucb 
pleasure   to  notice  his  little  work,  ivhich  will  be  very  useful  in  its  way. 


MONTHLY    SUMMARY 


EDL'CATJONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

—  It  is  understood  (says  the  Dublin  correspondent  of  tbe  "  Times")  tbat 
under  the  moditied  scheme  of  constitution  and  management  for  tbe  Irish 
Queen's  Collèges,  the  Catholic  University  will  become  a  fourth  Queen's 
Collège,  retainins;,  however,  its  exclusive  character,  aud  chang 
to  the  University  Collège,  Dublin.  A  représentation  in  the  re 
senate  of  the  Queen's  University,  in  the  pioport 

its  studento  shall  bear  to  tbose  nf  ilr'  nilicr  rnll,;.;-,--,  i,  alsu  soii;j:ht  by  its 
conductors  aud  by  the  Rom;iii  1  .ntlK-r  ru- 

meur of  au  intention   to  alti.i  isityto 

that  of  National  University,  '  'r  thèse 

arrangements.  The  sura  per  air.  .      .       L  :..    .__    ,    '_        _.,,  Dublin, 

as  it  is  to  be  called,  will  obtaio,  a;  its  share  of  the  Iriih  educatiuual  endow- 
ment,  is  believed  to  be  12,000^. — Editcational  Times. 

—  Mr.  James  Beattie,  Aucbterless,  who  bas  daily  taugbt,  without  fee 
01  ren  ird  a  ho  1  xt  Ir  i  luuston  foi  sixty  year'!  completed  bis  82nd  year 
on  Fiidn  la  t  in  1  n  th  it  esening  he  invited  his  pui.ds  boys  aud  girls, 
to  the  a  h  Ir  m  \  heie  itter  bemg  first  examined  m  the  piesence  of  a 
numl  r  f  si  ett  itur  the  nhole  were  treated  to  tea  and  afterwards  to  fruit 
and  a  littlc  wine  j,ivtn  bj  the  hand  of  their  aged  mstructor  Themeeting 
m=i  a  \en  \\  \  \nl  and  intere^tinEC  oue  and  we  \enture  to  think  that 
nowhere  m  the  kingdom  wdl  there  be  found  a  school  the  teacher  of  which 
ha  for  bi\t}  \eîib  taugbt  wit'iout  fce  Mr  Beattics 'notk  is  a  labour 
of  love,  and  hio  pupds  make  gieat  piogre  s  — Barffshite  Jou  nal 
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NECROLOGICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

—  William  Edmonstone  Aytoun,  Professer  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles- 
Lettres  in  the  University  of  Kdinburgb,  and  a  very  eminent  Scottish 
author,  died  on  the  4th  of  August.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1813, 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  which  he  afterwards  became  Professer, 
and  in  1831  gained  a  prize  for  tbe  first  poem,  "  Judith."  He  was  called 
to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1840,  and  in  1845  was  appointed  by  tbe  Crown  to 
the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres  in  Edinburgh  University.  In  1852 
he  was  appointed  Sberiff  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  by  the  Derby  Govern- 
ment, as  a  mark  of  their  considération  for  bis  zealous  support  to  the  Con- 


servative  cause.  It  was  his  literary  career  which  gave  him  celebrity.  He 
was  a  contributor  for  thirty  years  to  Blackœood  and  other  magazines,  un- 
der the  nom  de  pliiine,  partly,  of  -"iugustus  Dunshunner.  His  ballads,  pub- 
lished  in  conuection  with  Théodore  Martin's  as  the  "  Bon  Gaultier  " 
ballads,  gave  him  a  wide  famé,  aside  from  bis  magazine  réputation.  He 
published  "  The  Lays  of  Scottish  Cavaliers,"  first  printed  in  a  coUected 
form  in  1858,  and  now  in  their  17th  édition  ;  "  Firmilian  :  A  Spasmodic 
Tragedy,"  1854,  an  amusing  and  effective  burlesque  of  the  sensational 
drama  ;  "  Botbwell  :  A  Poem,"  giving  an  épisode  in  the  history  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  published  in  1856  ;  an  édition  of  "  The  Ballads  of  Scot- 
land,"  1857  ;  lectures  on  "  Poetry  and  Dramatic  Literature,"  dehvered  in 
London  in  1853  ;  translations  of  "  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Goethe,"  a  joint 
production  wi'.h  Mr.  Théodore  Martin  ;  "  Norman  Sinclair,"  a  novel,  first 
published  from  Blackwood's  pages  in  1861.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
some  amusing  papers,  of  which  the  dry  and  sly  humour,  perhaps,  was 
best  appreciated  by  his  own  countrymen,  entitled  "  The  Glenmutchkin 
Railway,"  a  burlesque  of  the  railway  mania  ;  "  How  I  stood  for  the  Dreep- 
daily  Burghs,"  -a  farcical  sketch  of  electioneering,  &c.  Professer  Aytoun 
was  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  and  held  other  academical  honours. — U.  C.  Journal 
of  Education. 

—  The  death  of  General  Lamoricière,  whose  dévotion  to  the  Holy  See 
bas  been  attested  by  the  willing  sacrifice  of  ail  that  a  soldier  holds  mosl  dear 
— his  military  réputation — must  bave  been  verv  sensibly  felt  by  the  Holy 
Father. 

Born  at  Nantes  on  the  5th  February  1806,  Christopbe-Louis-Léon- 
Jucbault  de  Lamoricière  entered  the  well-known  Ecole  Polt/technique  at  an 
early  âge,  and  having  completed  his  military  studies  in  1826,  was  appointed 
to  the  Engineers.  He  accompanied  the  expédition  to  Algiers  in  1830,  and 
upon  the  formation  of  the  zouaves,  was  included  in  that  organization.  Hère 
his  genius  and  daring  attractL-d  atteution,  aud  a  séries  of  successes  awaited 
him.  The  narae  ofLamorin.  I, liai  iln  .  f  gL-neral  Bugeaud,  soon  became 
tbe  terror  of  the  Arabs.    lu  n      I  i      :     i^iiteen  consécutive  carapaigns 

did  he  distinguish  himsell,  (  Il  !  niln  with  the  total  discomfiture 

of  the  enemy  and  the  captun.  i  ;  ih'   i  .    i   'lated  leader,  Abd-el-Kader. 

The  révolution  of  1848  found  him  cugaged  in  parliamentary  duties  ;  he 
bad  foruied  part  of  the  Opposition  and  had  also  been  made  Miuisterof  War 
during  tbe  last  ijolitical  combinations  attempted  by  the  falling  monarcby. 
On  the  24th  February  1848,  he  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  the  National 
Guard,  proclaimiug  the  abdication  of  the  King  and  the  regency  of 
the  Duchess  of  Orléans,  but  he  was  attacked  and  wounded,  his  horse 
was  killed  under  him,  and  he  would  in  ail  probability  hâve  lost  his  life  had 
not  some  workmen  rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  their  infuriated  com- 
rades.  Under  the  Provisional  Government  he  declined  tbe  portfolio  of  Minis- 
terof  War,  nor  would  be  acceptof  any  military  office.  Elected  a  représent- 
ative of  the  people  he  acted  with  the  moderate  section  of  the  démocratie 
party.  During  the  insurrection  of  June  he  placed  his  services  at  thé  dispo- 
sai of  General  Cavaignac,  fought  against  the  insurgents,  and  accepted  the 
office  of  Minister  of  War,  which  he  held  from  the  28th  June  until  the 
20th  December.  In  July  1849,  he  was  cbarged  with  an  extraordinary  mis- 
sion to  Russia,  but  arriving  after  tbe  fall  of  the  Hungarian  nationality  he 
asked  to  be  recalled.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  ranged  himself  against 
Louis  Napoleon's  party  in  the  Assembly,  was  arrrested  on  the  2nd  Decem- 
ber, and,  after  a  short  iniprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Ham,  conducted  to 
the  frontier  by  the  iiuliee,  wbcre  be  was  set  at  liberty.  He  residcd  for  some 
time  in  G(-'rmany  and  lu  Knglaud,  and  in  1857,  was  accorded  permission 
to  reënter  Frami'  ou  (lie  oer-asinn  of  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  his  children. 
Tn  .^l'vil  ]^'''''  hr  wiili  iIh'  |i'Mini-*iou  of  the  French  Government,  accepted 
li:  ■  ■  !  .  I  ii;  l'i- I  '  :i  '::  1  iiy,  aud,  wltb  a  baudful  of  meu,  attacked 
\  ,.  >    !    iiins  under  gênerais  Fanti  and  Cialdini; 

il, il  i.i:ij  '_iiaiii  Miiii.iiiniit  I.  li,  lie  was  dcfcatedat  CastelSdardo,  and 
locking  nuuseil  u]i  iu  Aueuua,  h  us  soon  obliged  to  surrender. 

General  Lamoricière  was  interred  at  Nantes,  his  native  town.  A  very 
touching  oration  was  pronounced  over  bis  remains  by  gênerai  Trochu,  who 
feelingly  alluded  to  the  noble  qualifies  which  had  rendered  tbe  career 
of  the  departed  warrior  illustrions. 

—  M.  Théodore  Barreau,  the  author  of  many  valuable  works  on  éduca- 
tion, died  recently  in  Paris,  at  the  âge  of  7  I .  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  still  engaged  in  literary  labors.  He  was  born  at  Toulouse,  France, 
on  the  IStb  October  1794,  and  filled  tbe  Chair  of  Rhetorrc  in  the  collège 
of  Niort  during  a  space  of  ten  years.  The  foUowing  are  among  his  most 
popular  Works  :  De  l'Education  morale  pour  la  Jeunesse  ;  Direction  morale 
pour  les  Instituteurs  ;  Conseils  aux  Ouvriers  ;  Du  Rôle  de  la  Famille  dans 
l'Education  ;  Livre  de  Morale  pratique  ;  Histoire  de  la  Révolution  française  ; 
and  Lecture  pour  les  Elèves  des  Ecoles  normales.  This  able  writer  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  progress  of  éducation  in  this  country,  and  the  Department 
is  indebted  to  him  for  several  volumes,  presented  to  its  library. 

—  The  death  of  Lord  Palnierstou,  thougb  an  event  not  altogether  un- 
looked  for,  created  a  profound  sensation  on  this  continent  wherever  the 
news  was  rcceived. 

For  jnore  than  half  a  century  this  grcat  leader  had  so  completely  iden- 
tified  himself  with  tbe  eontrolling  power  in  England  that,  as  a  contemporary 
bas  well  observcd,  to  write  his  life  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  his 
country  since  his  long  and  glorious  career  began. 
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Born  at  Broadlands  in  October  1784,  he  commenced  his  studies  at 
Harrow  and  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1806.  Having  been  returned  to 
the  House  of  Gommons  soon  after  for  the  borough  of  Bletchingley  he  «as, 
in  1807,  made  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  had  sat  in  Parliament 
either  in  or  out  of  office  ever  since.  For  ten  years  he  discharged  the  res- 
ponsible  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  under  the  Perciral,  Liverpool,  Canning, 
Goderich,  and  Wellington  administrations.  It  was  as  a  Tory  that  he  had 
first  accepted  office,  and  he  continued  to  act  with  that  party  until  1828, 
when  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Mr.  Huskison  in  that  genlleman's  quarrel 
wilh  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  passed  into  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition 
aud  became  a  decided  Whig.  Two  years  later,  on  the  accession  to  power 
of  the  party  with  which  he  had  become  identified,  he  was  made  Secretary  [ 
of  Foreign  Afiairs  in  Earl  Grey's  cabinet — a  position  he  occupied  after- 
■n-ards  under  several  administrations.  Among  the  many  diplomatie  successes 
which  bis  ïigorous  policy  achieved  about  this  time,  were  the  récognition 
of  the  independence  of  Belgium,  the  alliance  with  France  for  the  protection 
of  the  constitutional  govemments  of  Spain  and  Portugal  against  the 
Holy  alliance,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  masterly  political  combinations 
which  for  the  time  preserved  the  integrity  of  the 'toltering  Empire  of  the 
Turks.  While  he  recognized  the  Emperor  of  Austria  as  the  ruler  of  Hun- 
gary,  Lord  Palmerston  admitted  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  goverued  by 
their  old  constitution,  and  it  was  also  through  his  influence  that  Eossiith 
was  liberated  when  Austria  sought  the  extradition  of  that  patriot  from  the 
Sultan.  The  revolutionary  crisis  of  1848  called  the  resources  of  his  active 
mind  into  play  as  it  required  extrême  tact  and  ability  to  eseape  being  swept 
into  the  vortex  of  Continental  anarchy  and  war  without  a  sacrifice  ofprin- 
ciple.  This  he  achieved,  upholding  the  doctrine  of  self-government  and 
constitutional  représentation,  and,  on  the  perpétration  of  the  coi/p  d'Etat 
which  placed  Napoléon  III.  on  the  French  throne,  he  readily  gave  an  officiai 
récognition  to  ihe  new  state  of  things — an  act  which  led  to  his  immédiate 
retirement.  He  was  accused  of  having  sent  off  at  tbis  time  some  of  his 
more  important  despatches  unread  by  the  Sovereign,  a  charge  which,  from 
the  published  accounts,  seems  to  bave  had  a  coloring  of  truth.  On  the 
forma' ion  of  the  coalition,  after  the  fall  of  the  Derby  cabinet,  he  accepted 
the  oflSce  of  Home  Secretary  in  the  Aberdeen  administration,  a  position 
he  occupied  until  its  fall  in  1855,  when  he  became  Prime  Minister.  Three 
years  later,  his  cabinet  having  become  unpopular,  chiefly  on  accouut  of  an 
attempt  to  enact  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  conspiracy  for  murder  in  a 
foreign  couutry  intended  to  reach  such  cases  as  tha't  of  Orsini's,  he 
had  to  give  way  to  Lord  Derby.  But  his  retirement  was  only  temporarj-, 
he  soon  resumed  his  place  and  continued  at  the  head  of  public  affairs  until 
his  death. 

Viscount  Palmerston  was  descended  from  a  yonnger  branch  of  the 
Temples  of  Stowe  whose  founder  settled  in  Ireland  in  1609.  The  first 
Lord  Palmerston  was  created  Peer  of  Ireland  in  1722. 

ECIEXTIFIC    KTELLIGB-NXE. 

— We  hâve  been  shewn  by  Messrs  J.  &  W  Hilton,  of  this  city,  a  sample 
of  looking-glass  plates  silvered  by  them.  The  backs  are  coated  with  a 
hard  red  enamel,  by  a  process  of  their  own.  This  enamel  hardens,  and  pro- 
tects  the  silverings  so  that  the  plates  can  he  handled  and  subjected  to  pretty 
rough  usage  without  danger  of  damage.  Hitherto  the  article  (commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  red  back  silvering  glass  plates)  bas  been  only  made 
in  Germany,  and  very  large  quantities  bave  been  brought  from  thence 
into  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Messrs.  Hilton  are  now  prepared  to 
furnish  as  good  an  article  as  the  imported  one,  and  at  a  less  price.  A  bet- 
ter  proof  of  their  facilities  for  furnishing  thèse  goods  cannot  be  found 
tbau  in  the  fact  that  they  are  now  supplying  orders  for  them  from  the 
United  States.  Thèse  plates  hâve  been  on  exhibition  during  last  week  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  bave  attracted  considérable  attention.  We  are 
glad  to  notice  this  new  branch  of  Canadian  industry,  and  the  trade  should 
encourage  it  by  giving  it  the  préférence  in  their  orders. — Trade  Seview. 

—  Artificial  réfrigération  is  evidently  destined  to  receive  most  important 
industrial  applications.  Already.  in  the  para£fine-oil  manufacture,  and  in 
the  ingénions  process  by  which  M.  Balard  and  M.  Merie  obtain  chloride  of 
potassium  from  sea-water,  it  renders  most  valuable  service,  and  now  M. 
Alvaro  Reynoso,  of  Havana,  is  applylng  it  to  the  concentration  of  sirups. 
In  face  of  the  well-known  fact  that  waler  in  freezing  becomes  completely 
separated  from  whatever  it  may  bave  previously  held  in  solution,  and  of 
the  successful  working  of  the  process  by  which  Carré  and  others  produce 
any  desired  degree  of  cold,  by  mechanical  means,  at  a  scarcely  appréciable 
cost,  one  wonders  that  no  one  should  hâve  thought  before  of  applying 
artificial  cold  to  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  sirups,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  how  injurious  the  action  of  beat  is  apt  to  be.  However,  M. 
Reynoso  bas  conceived  the  idea  at  last,  and  is  devoting  himself  energe- 
tically  to  its  realization.  He  is  in  England  just  now,  testing  the  respect- 
ive merits  of  the  various  cold-producing  appliances  in  use  hère.  He  bas 
found  that  a  sirup  marking  only  6  deg.  of  Beaumé's  saccharometer  becomes 
converted  by  congélation  into  ice,  to  a  sirup  of  30  deg.  Should  it  be 
found  that  the  cold  does  not  injure  the  sirup,  we  may  look  to  see  great 
changes  in  the  processes  of  the  sugar  manufacture. —  Jlechanics'  Magazine. 

— Condensed  aie  is  among  the  latest  discoveries.  It  is  the  invention  of  a 
citizen  of  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  and  he  claims  that  bv  this  method  the  ordinanr   ErsisE  Sexécai,  Calorie  Printing  Frfiseï,  10,  St.  Vincenl  Street,  Montréal. 


condensed  product  is  put  up  in  ale-casks,  and  may  be  shipped  to  any  part 
of  the  world  unspoiled  by  beat  or  climatc.  This  is  the  greatest  advantage 
ivhich  is  claimed  for  it. — American  Artizan. 

—  It  bas  been  estimated  that  the  océan  contains  160,000  cubic  miles  of 
magnésium  —  a  quantity  which  would  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the 
globe,  both  sea  and  land,  to  a  thickness  of  more  than  eight  feet.  In 
obtaining  sait  from  sea  water,  the  residuum  is  largely  magnésium.  It  con- 
stitutes  13  per  cent,  of  magnésium  limestone,  a  rock  found  in  ail  parts  of 
the  world  in  enormous  quantities.  Three  years  ago  ail  the  chemists  who 
had  obtained  it  probably  did  not  possess  an  ounce  among  them.  One  year 
ago  its  price  was  112  guineas  (about  $600  in  gold)  per  pound!  Now, 
owing  to  improvements  recently  introduced,  magnésium  wire  is  sold  at 
theepenceperfoot.  It  bas  been  suggested  that  when  it  shall  be  cheap 
enougb,  vessels  of  war  should  be  built  of  it,  for  wbilst  but  little  heavier 
than  "  heart  of  oak,"  it  i^  as  strong  and  tenacious  as  steel. — American 
Gas-light  Journal. 

—  We  learn  from  the  Scientific  Eeview  (pnblished  by  Messrs.  Cassell 
&  Co.)  that  some  curious  experiments  hâve  recently  been  made  by  M. 
Emile  Duchemin  on  a  new  and,  it  is  probable,  very  important  use  of  elec- 
tricity.  He  attaches  to  a  small  buoy  or  float  a  pièce  of  carbon  and  a  plate 
of  zinc,  and  having,  by  means  of  two  thin  lines  connected  with  its  pôles, 
attacbed  this  battery  to  an  electric  bell  apparatus  placed  on  the  shore,  he 
throws  it  into  the  sea.  Not  only  is  the  bell,  by  this  means,  kept  ringing 
continuously  for  an  entire  month — and  longer,  if  desired — but  sparks  may 
be  taken  between  the  extremities  of  the  wire.  This  suggested  the  placing 
of  a  similar  battery,  communicating  also  with  an  electric  bell,  at  a  certain 
heigbt  against  the  wall  of  a  barbour.  The  battery  will  begin  to  ring  the 
bell  the  moment  the  tide  will  rise  high  enough  to  immerse  its  éléments; 
and  thus  it  will  be  announced  to  ships  ready  to  sail  that  the  water  is  high 
enough  for  the  purpose.  It  is  évident  that  the  power  of  tbe  apparatus  may 
be  increased  to  any  extent  by  increasing  the  size  and  number  of  the  battery 
éléments  ;  and  the  current  may  be  used  to  sound  a  large  bell,  or,  by  means 
of  Geissler  tubes,  to  produce  an  electric  light  so  as  to  give  a  signal  per- 
ceptible at  a  great  distance.  It  is  suggested,  even,  that  an  electric  buoy 
of  this  kind  would  be  highly  convenient  for  télégraphie  pnrposes. — £x- 
change  paper. 

LITEEARY  INTELLIGE-VCE. 

—  Tbe  several  literary  clubs  formed  in  connection  with  the  Laval  Uni- 
versity  hâve  recommenced  their  annual  meetings.  At  the  first  of  thèse, 
held  by  the  students  in  the  Petit-Séminaire,  under  the  auspices  of  Mgr.  de 
Tloa,  an  essay  by  Mr.  Isidore  Belleau,  some  Latin  verses  by  Mr.  Clovis 
Laflamme,  and  a  paper  entitled  Almanzor,  were  very  much  admùred.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Médical  association,  Dr.  Larue  experimented  with  the 
Speclroscope,  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  so  many  novel  and  impor- 
tant discoveries  hâve  been  made  in  chemistry  and  astronomy. 

STATISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

—  Philadelphia,  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  contains  536  Lawyers 
and  600  regular  Physicians,  including  95  Homoepatic,  5  Eclectic,  and  1 
Hydropatic.  Besides  thèse,  there  is  a  bost  of  IJoctors,  whose  pills  and 
plasters,  judging  from  advertisements,  will  cure  ail  imaginary  ills,  from  a 
guilty  conscience  to  the  wound  occasioned  by  a  mosquitoe's  bite.  The 
Médical  Schools,  8  in  number,  are  said  not  to  be  surpassed  in  excellence 
by  any  in  Europe.  There  are  also  244  druggists.  The  honest  gentlemen 
first  named  are  proverbially  sagacious.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  emptiness  of  stomach,  if  not  excessive,  promotes  vigor  of  intellect. 

The  religions  bouses  of  worship  are  classed  and  niimbered  as  follows  : — 
Baptist,  34  ;  Presbyterian,  76  ;  Methodist,  60  :  Protestant  Episcopal,  63  ; 
Roman  Catholic,  34  ;  Lutheran,  14  ;  German  Reformed,  8  ;  Dutch  Reforraed, 
4;  Jewish  Synagogues,  7  ;  Evangelical,  5  ;  German  Baptist,  2  ;  Congrega- 
tional,  3  ;  Friends'  Meeting  Houses,  14  ;  Bible  Christian,  1  ;  New  Jérusalem, 
5  ;  Christian,  1  ;  Disciples  of  Christ,  1  ;  Mariners,  4  ;  Moravian.  1  ;  Men- 
nonist,  1  ;  Unitarian,  2  ;  Universalist,  2  ;  Spiritualist,  1  ;  Independent,  1  ; 
Colored  Baptist,  4  ;  Colored  Methodist,  10  ;  Colored  Presbyterian,  3,  Col- 
ored  Episcopalian,  1. — Advertiser. 
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A  BEAM  FROII  THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 
Bt  Wm.  J.  Rose. 

Cbristmas-eve  !  the  snow  is  whirling 

Thick  and  fast  along  the  street  ; 
And  the  sky  is  davk  and  gloomy, 

Wild  the  wind  and  sharp  the  sleet. 
Hark  !  there,  faintly  doTvn  the  pathway, 

Cornes  the  tread  of  baby  feet. 

And  behold,  through  ail  the  tempest, 

Glides  a  tiny,  childlike  form  ; 
Weary,  wandering,  without  sheltcr, 

Lest  in  cold,  and  night,  and  storm. 
"  Whence  art  thon,  poor  little  stranger, 

Through  the  night  and  through  the  storm  ? 

Far  outside,  the  wide  plain  stretches, 

And  beyond  are  hills  of  snow  ; 
High  above,  the  black  sky  low'ring, 

And  the  rÎTer  frowns  below  ; 

Whither,  whither,  in  the  midnight, 

Little  lone  one  wouldst  thou  go  ?  " 

But  she  hears  not,  and  the  snowdrift 
Drowns  the  voice  that  bids  her  stay, 

And  afar  along  the  pathway 
Speed  those  little  feet  away, 

Hurrying  whither  7  Blessed  Saviour, 
Speed  those  little  feet  away  I 


Feet  and  hands  are  cracked  and  bleeding, 
Feet  and  hands  and  head  are  bare, 

And  the  frozen  sleet,  like  jewels, 
Clusters  in  her  golden  hair  ; 

Tattered  garments  fiutter  'round  her, 
Battling  with  the  bitter  air. 

Ah  I  how  shrinks  the  cow'ring  infant, 
As  the  tierce  gust  chills  her  through  I 

Feebly  dies  her  voice  of  wailing; 
For  her  lips  are  stiff  and  blue. 

And  the  tears  cling  to  her  eyelids, 
Frozen  there  in  icy  dew. 

Ouward,  through  the  gathering  darknes» 

Still  she  totters  in  her  flight  : 
Weary,  lonely,  like  a  Pleiad 

Wandering  in  the  outer  night, 
Is  there  no  one,  is  there  no  one, 

Keeping  for  her  warmth  aud  light? 

Ha  I  there  gleams  athwart  the  corner 
Ruddy  glow  from  happy  homes, 

And  sweet,  merry,  childish  laughter, 
Ringing  on  the  bleak  wind  comes  ; 

For  to-night  they  sport  ail  hopeful, 
With  the  Christmas  elves  and  gnomes. 

Happy  children  I  Happy  parents  ! 
Bless  the  roof  that  slïields  you  hère! 
Tender  father  !  Gentle  mother  ! 

Loving  sister  I  Brother  dear  ! 
Not  a  frown  to  mar  your  pleasure, 

Every  joy  and  comfort  near! 

Christmas-eve  1  the  firelight  dances 

On  the  pictured  parlor-wall. 
And  apart  in  cozy  chambers, 

Gifts  are  ranged  for  one  and  ail  ; 
While,  below,  the  blazing  kitchen 

Sends  its  cheer  through  court  and  hall. 

And  there,  gleaming  past  the  curtain, 
See  the  glittering  Christmas-tree, 

Hung  with  golden  fruits  and  trhikets 
For  the  fun  that  is  to  be  1 

0,  the  candies  I  0,  the  treasures  ! 
On  that  glorious  Christmas-tree  I 

Then,  the  table  spread  for  feasting, 
Pies,  and  cakes,  aud  comfits  piled — 

Rosy  apples,  nuts  and  raisins, 

Grapes  whereon  the  Tropic  smiled, 

Heaped  together — what  an  Eden 
For  that  homeless,  starving  child! 
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Now  look  on  her  where  she  crouches, 
Close  beside  the  friendly  door, 

While  she  counts  the  dancing  footsteps 
As  they  clatter  o'er  the  floor  ; 

They  are  singing  Christmas-carols. 
Slnging  till  their  hearts  brim  o'ei-  ! 

"  My  Father's  house  has  many  mansions. 

Far  more  beautiful  than  thèse  ; 
Pastures  green  by  quiet  waters, 

Flowers  of  glory,  Uving  trees. 
No  more  winter,  only  summer, 

Where  His  children  rest  at  easc. 

And  she  watches  through  the  window, 

Little  faces  like  her  own, 
Beaming  with  celestial  pleasure— 

Glossy  ringlets  backward  thrown  ; 
As  the  father  clasps  his  darlings, 

With  sweet  words  she  too  has  known. 

"  There,  on  golden  harps,  the  seraphs 

Sound  eternal  anthems  high, 
And  the  songs  of  angel-myriads 

Echo  ail  along  the  sky  ; 
Blessed  hosts  are  there  forever. 

Soûls  redeemed  that  cannot  die  1 

Flowery  irreaths  that  deck  the  mantel 
Frame  this  picture,  as  she  peers, 

Holly  twined  with  buds  and  roses, 
Types  of  happy  by-gone  years— 

For  her,  too,  they  TTOve  gay  garlands, 
In  the  happy  by-gone  years. 

There  comes  neithcr  care  nor  sorrow 

In  that  glad,  unending  day  ; 
But  the  hand  of  love  undying, 
Wipes  the  tear  of  grief  away. 
Though  the  dark  world  herè  rcject  thee,' 

There,  poor  wand'rer,  shalt  thou  stoy. 

0,  dear  father  !  0,  sweet  mother  1 
Where  are  you  who  loved  me  so  7 

And  her  little  heart  outbursting, 
Wails  aloud  its  wordiess  woe  ; 

For  alas  !  they  sleep  together, 

This  wild  night,  beneath  the  snow. 

"  I  am  He  who,  in  a  manger, 

Lay  a  helpless  little  child  ; 
Swaddled  there  in  rags  and  tatters, 

While  the  heathen  lands  revUed  ; 
Yet  the  after-ages  hailed  me, 

Lamb  of  God,  the  Undefiled  ! 

Tap  !  upon  the  heavy  easement, 

Tap  !  her  hands  would  make  a  sign, 
"  Take  me  in,  kind  Christian  people  1 
AU  thèse  joys,  they  once  were  mine  I 

Hère  I  die  of  cold  and  hunger— ^' 
Heeds  her  but  the  Ear  Divine  ! 

"  I,  too,  wandered  poor  and  lowly, 

Not  a  roof  to  shield  my  head  ; 
Homeless,  hungry,  lost  and  weary, 

Often  foreed  to  beg  my  bread  ; 
While  around,  unseen,  the  angela 

Hovered  ever  near  my  head. 

Now  the  curtain  drawn  more  closely. 
And  the  splendor  fading  too, 

Drowsy  bells  in  hidden  steeples 
ToU  the  heavy  midnight  through  ; 

AU  is  hushed  save  distant  revel, 
And  the  Storm-King's  noisy  crew  1 

"  Mine  the  words  so  oft  repeated, 
'  Little  children  come  to  me,' 

Mine  the  prayer  for  stricken  mortals, 
Mine  the  Passion  on  the  tree  ! 

By  my  blood  I  made  the  purchase — 
There,  the  home  prepared  for  thee  !  " 

Now,  the  bride  dreams  of  her  bridegroom. 
And  the  bridegroom,  too,  is  blest  ; 

Now,  the  mother  hugs  her  bantling 
Where  it  nestles  on  her  breast  ; 

Age  and  childhood  both  are  happy 
In  that  heavenly  Christmas  rest. 

He  points,  alid  now  her  gaze,  in  brightniBg, 
Sees  the  Cross  shine  forth  afar, 

And  above  it,  in  the  heavens, 
Bethlehem's  hallowed  morning  star  1 

While,  beneath,  two  dearest  faces 
Woo  her  where  the  cherubs  are. 

But  no  home  receives  the  lone  one, 
And  no  mother's  fond  address 

Smooths  her  pillow  in  the  snow  drift, 
And  no  father's  hand  may  bless 

That  lost  fledgling  on  the  doorstep, 

Yielding  there  to  Death's  caress  ! 

HaUelujah  !  strains  celestial, 

Suchtheshepherdsheardofold, 

When  the  choh-s  on  high,  exulting, 

Joyous  tidings  there  foretold. 

And  the  scroU  of  our  salvation 

O'er  the  eaith  for  aye  unroU'd. 

Lo  !  behold  a  sudden  glory  I 

List  !  soft  music  in  the  air  1 
And  she  rises  radiant,  lovely, 

Clasps  her  hands  and  kneels  in  prayer. 
See  !  an  infant  form  resplendent 

Standing  right  before  her  thcre  ! 

Thus  they  found  her  in  the  daydawn 
Kneeling  with  upUfted  eyes. 

And  her  hands  outstretched  and  open, 
As  with  glad  and  sweet  surprise. 

While  the  roseate  glow  was  rising 
In  the  blushing  Orient  skies. 

On  its  head  a  crown  of  starlight, 
Shedding  lustre  o'er  its  face  ! 

Heavenly  mildness  every  feature  ; 
AU  its  bearing  sweetest  grâce  ; 

White  robes,  pure  and  bright  as  silver, 
Lighting  up  that  gloomy  place  1 

And  the  sleet  had  bound  her  ringlets, 

With  a  coronal  that  shone 
Like  to  diamonds,  in  the  sunlight 

As  its  beams  aslant  were  thrown, 
And  the  drift  enwrapt  her  shoulders 

With  white  wings— the  angel's  own  1 

From  its  brow  the  tresses  parted, 

Float  aside  in  sunny  sheen, 

And  its  eyes— the  deepest,  clearest 

That  our  mortal  sight  hath  seen, 
FuU  of  teuderest  lovelight,  beaming 

Summer  o'er  the  winlry  scène. 

Thus,  the  rays  that  wrought  her  shado'w 
Made  a  hôly,  strange  device, 

Flinging  it  athwart  the  doorway, 
Like  a  cross  upon  the  ice  !        - 

And  a  crown  of  thorny  snowflakes 
Topped  the  cross  upon  the  ice  1 

Hark  !  it  speaks  !  its  arms  extended 
Beckon  to  that  lonely  one  : 
"  Come  to  me,  poor  little  stranger, 
For  thy  pilgrimage  is  done  1  " 

Tones  of  heaven  !  can  she  linger 
When  the  threshold  thus  is  won  ? 

Cheery  Christmas-bells  were  chiming, 
And  the  merry  crowd  swept  past, 

There  it  lay  like  God's  own  blessing, 
On  that  happy  doorsill  cast,< 

Where  the  litUe  barefoot  pilgrim 
Found  her  Heaven  and  Home  at  laet  1 

FORLOWÊR  CANADA. 
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A  Geograpbical  Sketcb  of  Canada,  (i) 

The  great  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  ia  wbich  the  Province 
of  Canada  is  situated,  bas  an  area  of  about  530,000  square  miles. 
Of  tbis,  including  tbe  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  river,  and  the 
great  lakes,  to  Lake  Superior  inclusive,  about  130,000  square 
miles  are  covered  witb  water,  leaving  for  the  dry  land  of  tbis 
basin  an  area  of  400,000  square  miles,  of  whicb  about  70,000 
belong  to  tbc  United  States.  The  remaining  330,000  square 
miles  constitute  the  Province  of  Canada.  Witb  tbe  exception  of 
about  50,000  square  miles  belonging  to  Lower  Canada,  and 
extending  from  the  line  of  New  York  to  Gaspé,  tbe  whole  of  tbis 
territory  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great 
lakes. 

On  either  side  of  the  valley  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  is  a  range 
of  mountainous  country.  The  two  ranges  keep  close  to  the  shores 
for  a  considérable  distance  up  the  river  ;  but  about  100  miles 
below  Québec,  where  the  river  is  fifteen  miles  wide,  the  southern 
range  begins  to  leave  the  margin,  and  opposite  to  Québec  is  tbirty 
miles  distant.  From  tbis  point  it  runs  in  a  more  southern  direc- 
tion than  the  river-valley,  and  opposite  to  Montréal  is  met  witb 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  south-east,  where  it  enters  Vermont,  and 
is  there  known  as  the  Green  Mountain  range,  wbich  forms  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain.  In  Canada,  tbis 
range,  stretching  from  the  parallel  of  45°  north  latitude  to  the 
Gulf,  is  known  as  the  Notre-Dame  Mountains,  but  to  its  nortb- 
eastern  portion,  the  name  of  the  Shickshock  Mountains  is  often 
given. 

The  flank  of  the  northern  hills,  known  as  the  Laurentides, 
forms  the  north  shore  of  the  river  and  gulf,  until  witbin  twenty 
miles  of  Québec.  It  then  recèdes,  and  at  the  lutter  city  is  already 
about  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  St.  Lawrence.  At  Montréal 
the  base  of  the  hills  is  tbirty  miles  in  the  rear,  and  to  the  west- 
ward  of  tbis  it  stretches  along  the  north  side  of  the  Ottawa  Kiver 
for  about  100  miles,  and  then  runs  southward  across  both  the 
Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  crossing  tbe  latter  river  a  little 
below  Kingston,  at  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  entering  New 
York.  Hère  the  Laurentides  spread  out  into  an  area  of  about 
10,000  square  miles  of  bigh  lands,  known  as  the  Adirondack 
région,  and  lying  between  the  lakes  Champlain  and  Ontario. 
The  narrow  belt  of  hill-country  wbich  connécts  the  Adirondacks 
witb  the  Laurentides  north  of  tbe  Ottawa,  divides  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  proper  from  that  of  the  great  lakes,  wbich  is 
still  bounded  to  the  north  by  a  continuation  of  the  Laurentides. 
The  base  of  thèse,  from  near  Kingston,  runs  in  a  western  direc- 
tion, at  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  Lake  Ontario,  until  it  reaches 
tbe  south-west  extremity  of  Georgian  B:iy  on  Lake  Huron  ; 
after  wbich  it  skirts  this  lake  and  Lake  Superior,  and  runs  north- 
westward  into  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory.  This  great  northern 
bill-region  consists  of  the  oldest  known  rock-formation  of  the 
globe,  to  wbich  the  name  of  the  Laurentian  System  bas  been 
given,  and  occupies,  with  some  small  exceptions,  the  whole  of 
the  province  nortbward  of  the  limits  just  assigned.  We  shall 
designate  it  as  the  Laurentian  Région.  Over  a  small  portion 
of  this  area,  along  lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  farther  east- 
ward  on  Lake  Temiscaming  is  another  séries  of  rocks,  to  whicb 
the  name  of  the  Huronian  System  is  given.  But  as  tbe  country 
occupied  by  thèse  rocks  is  gcographically  similar  to  the  Lauren- 
tian, it  is,  for  convenience,  hère  included  with  it. 

To  the  south  of  this  région  the  whole  of  Canada  west  of  Mon- 
tréal, witb  the  exception  of  the  narrow  belt  of  Laurentian  coun- 
try described  as  running  southward  across  tbe  Ottawa  and  St. 
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Lawrence  Rivers,  is  very  level.  The  same  is  true  to  the  eastward 
of  Montréal  until  we  reacb  tbe  Notre-Dame  range  of  hills,  already 
described  as  passing  southward  into  Vermont,  and  in  its  north- 
eastern  extension  as  bounding  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  valley  to 
the  south.  This  valley  may  be  regarded  geographically  as  an 
extension  of  the  great  plains  of  "Western  Canada  and  Central  New 
York,  with  whicb  it  is  connected  through  the  valley  of  Lake 
Champlain.  This  level  country  to  the  south  of  the  Laurentides 
in  the  two  parts  of  the  province  is  occupied  by  similar  rock 
formations,  and  constitutes  tbe  Champaiqn  région  of  Canada, 
the  surface  of  whicb  is  scarcely  broken,  except  by  a  few  isolated 
hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Montréal,  and  by  occasional  escarpments, 
ravines,  and  gravel  ridges  farther  westward. 

The  next  area  to  be  distinguished  consists  of  the  Notre-Dame 
range,  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  whicb  forms  tbe 
belt  whose  course  hasjust  been  described,  with  an  average  breath 
of  from  tbirty  to  forty  miles.  To  the  south  and  east  of  this,  is 
a  district  of  undulating  land,  which  extends  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  province  in  that  direction.  Thèse  two  districts  may,  for 
convenience,  in  farther  description  be  classed  togetber,  anJ  they 
embrace  the  région  which  is  generally  known  as  tbe  Eastern 
TowNSHiPS.  By  this  term  they  are  distinguished  from  tbe 
Seigniories,  which  bound  them  to  the  north  and  west.  To  the 
north-east,  however,  along  the  Chaudière  Piiver,  some  few  seigni- 
ories are  found  within  tbe  geograpbical  limits  of  this  tbird 
région. 

The  whole  of  tbe  province  is  well  watered  witb  numerous 
large  and  small  rivers,  and  in  the  mountainous  districts  there  are 
great  numbers  of  small  lakes,  more  than  1,000  of  wbich  are 
represented  on  tbe  maps. 

We  hâve,  in  the  preceding  description,  divided  the  country  into 
three  distinct  régions,  and  hâve  next  to  consider  the  geological 
structure  of  thèse  as  related  to  the  soil  and  to  its  agricultural 
capabilities. 

The  Laurentian  Région. — The  great  tract  of  country  occu- 
pied by  the  Laurentian  rocks  bas  for  its  southern  boundary  the 
limits  already  assigned,  and  stretches  nortbward  to  the  boundary 
of  the  province,  whicb  is  the  height  of  land  dividing  the  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  from  those  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Its 
area  is  about  200,000  square  miles,  or  six-tenths  of  the  whole 
land  of  the  province.  Tbis  région  is  composed  exclusively  of 
crystalline  rocks,  for  the  most  part  silicious,  or  granite-like  in 
character,  consisting  of  quartzite,  syenite,  gneiss,  and  other 
related  rocks.  Thèse  are  broken  up  into  ridges  and  mountain 
peaks,  generally  rounded  in  outline  and  covered  with  végétation. 
The  summits  in  the  neighborhood  of  Québec  are  some  of  them 
from  2,000  to  2,500  feet  in  height,  and  in  other  parts  attain 
4,000  feet  or  more  ;  but  the  gênerai  level  of  this  région  may  be 
taken  at  about  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  althougb  it  is  much 
less  in  the  narrow  belt  which  crosses  the  province  east  of 
Kingston.  Through  the  bard  rocks  of  this  région  run  numerous 
bands  of  crystalline  limestone  or  marble,  which  from  their  soft- 
ness  give  rise  to  valleys,  often  with  a  fertile  soil.  The  hill-sides 
are  generally  covered  with  little  else  than  vege table  mould,  which 
sustains  a  growth  of  small  trees,  giving  them  an  aspect  of 
luxuriant  végétation.  But  when  fire  bas  passed  over  thèse  hills, 
the  soil  is  in  great  part  destroyed,  and  the  rock  is  soon  laid  bare. 
In  tbe  valleys  and  lower  parts  of  this  région,  however,  there  are 
considérable  areas  of  good  land,  having  a  deep  soil,  and  bearing 
heavy  timber.  Thèse  are  the  great  lumbering  districts  of  the 
country,  from  wbich  vast  quantities  of  timber,  chiefly  pine,  are 
annually  exported,  and  constitute  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the 
province.  Thèse  valleys  are  in  most  cases  along  the  bands  of 
limestone,  whose  ruins  contribute  much  to  tbe  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Lines  of  settled  country  running  many  miles  into  the  wilder- 
ness  are  found  to  foUow  thèse  belts  of  soft  calcareous  rock. 

The  settlements  in  this  région  arc  along  its  southern  border, 
and  at  no  great  altitude  above  the  sea.  In  the  higher  parts,  the 
rigor  of  the  climate  scarcely  permits  the  cultivation  of  cereals, 
and  it  is  probable  that  no  great  portion  of  this  immense  région 
will  ever  bc  colouized,  but  that  it  will  remain  for  âges  to  corne 
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covered  with  forests.  Thèse,  if  tusbanded  with  due  care,  will 
remain  a  perpétuai  source  of  timber  for  tbe  use  of  the  country 
and  for  exportation  ;  besides  affording,  with  proper  facilities  for 
transportation,  an  abuûdant  supply  of  fuel  to  the  more  thickly 
settled  districts  where  the  forests  hâve  nearly  disappeared,  and 
where,  frora  the  severity  of  the  long  winters,  an  abundant  supply 
of  fuel  is  of  the  first  necessity.  There  are  other  reasons  why 
this  great  forest  région  should  be  protected.  The  végétation,  and 
the  soil  which  uow  cover  the  hill-sides,  play  a  most  important 
part  in  retaining  the  waters  which  hère  fall  in  tbe  shape  of  rain 
or  snow.  But  for  this  covering  of  soil,  the  rivers  and  mill- 
streams  which  hère  take  their  rise,  would,  like  the  streams  of 
Southern  France  and  of  thenorth  of  Italy,be  destructive  torrents 
at  certain  seasons,  and  almost  dried-up  channels  at  others.  The 
effect  of  this  great  wooded  area  in  tempering  tbe  northern  winds, 
and  moderating  tbe  extrêmes  of  climate,  is  not  tobe  over  looked 
in  estimating  tbe  value  of  the  Laurentian   région 

The  Eastern  Townships. —  Under  this  bead,  as  already 
explaiued,  is  included  the  belt  of  hill-country  south  of  tbe  St.- 
Lawrence,  with  the  région  on  its  south-east  side,  extending  to 
the  frontier,  and  forming  a  succession  of  valleys,  which  may  be 
traccd  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Connectiout  north-eastward  to 
tbe  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  It  is  true  that  the  Eastern  Townships,  as 
now  known,  do  not  embrace  this  north-eastern  extension  ;  but  as 
it  belongs  to  thfm  botb  geograpbieally  and  geologically,  it  may 
be  conveniently  included  with  them. 

The  area  wbose  limits  are  thus  defined  forms  about  one-tenth 
of  the  province.  Tbe  hills  of  the  range  which  traverses  it  are 
composed,  like  tbose  of  the  Laurentian  région,  of  crystalline 
rocks  :  but  thèse  are  softer  thau  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  rocks  on 
the  north  shore,  and  yield,  by  their  wearing  down,  a  more  abun- 
dant soil.  Some  of  the  hills  in  this  range  attain  an  élévation  of 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  principal  lakes  in  the  valley  on 
the  south-eastern  side,  Memphremagog,  Aylmer,  and  St.  Francis, 
are  from  750  to  about  900  feet  above  the  sea-level.  This  région 
is  well  wooded,  and  wben  cleared,  is  found  in  most  parts  to  hâve  an 
abundant  soil,  generally  sandy  and  loamy  in  cbaracter,  an  J'well 
fitted  for  grazing  and  for  tbe  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  and  other 
grains.  Great  attention  is  now  paid  lo  tbe  raising  of  cattle  and 
the  growing  of  wool,  and,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  best  breeds 
of  sheep  hâve  been  successfully  introduced  from  England  and 
from  Yermont.  Draining  and  improved  metbods  of  farming  are 
in  many  parts  practised,  and  tbe  agricultural  importance  of  tbe 
Bouthern  portions  of  this  région  is  yearly  increasing 

The  Champaign  Kegiox. —  The  limits  of  tbe  great  plains  of 
Canada  bave  already  been  defined  in  describing  those  of  tbe  two 
preceding  régions.  Thèse  plains,  wbich  may  be  called  the  cham- 
paign région,  occupy  about  three  tenths  of  the  province,  and  are, 
as  we  hâve  seen,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  low  and  narrow 
istbmus  of  Laurentian  country,  which  runs  from  tbe  Ottawa  to 
the  Adirondacks  of  New  York.  To  tbe  eastward  of  this  division, 
tbe  présent  région  includes  the  country  between  that  river  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  ail  between  tbe  Laurentides  on  the  north 
and  the  Notre  Dame  hills  on  the  south-east  ;  while  to  the  west- 
ward  it  embraces  the  wbole  of  tbe  province  south  of  the  Lauren- 
tian région,  including  the  great  area  lying  between  the  lakes 
Ontario,  Erie  and  Huron,  generally  known  as  the  south-western 
peninsula  of  Canada.  The  wbole  of  this  région,  from  east  to 
west,  is  essentially  a  vast  plain,  witb  a  sufiicient  slope  to  allow  of 
easy  drainage.  The  distance  from  Québec  to  the  west  end  of 
Lake  Superior  is  about  1,200  miles,  yet  this  lake  is  only  600 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  while  Lake  Erie  is  565  feet,  aud  Lake 
Ontario  232  feet  above  the  sea.  The  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  its  lakes,  either  near  the  margin  or  not  very 
far  removed,  generally  rises  to  a  height  of  from  fifty  to  one 
bundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  from  this  level  very  gradually  ascends 
to  the  base  of  the  hills  which  bound  the  région. 

Unlike  the  two  régions  already  described,  thèse  great  plains  are 
underlaid  by  beds  of  unaltered  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks,  con- 
sisting  of  sandstone,  limesfones  and  sbules.  Thèse  are  but  iittle 
disturbed,  and  are  generally  nearly  horizontal  ;  but  over  by  far 


tbe  greater  part  of  the  région,  tbey  are  covered  by  beds  of  clay, 
occasionally  interstratified  witb  or  overlaid  by  sand  and  gravel. 
Thèse  superficial  strata,  wbich  are  in  some  parts  several  bundred 
feet  in  thickness,  are  throughout  the  eastern  division,  in  great 
part  of  marine  origin,  and  date  from  a  time  wben  this  champaign 
région  was  covered  by  tbe  waters  of  the  océan  ;  while  throughout 
the  western  division  the  clays  are  more  probably  of  fresb-water 
origin.  It  results  from  tbe  distribution  of  thèse  superficial  post- 
tertiary  strata,  that  tbe  soil  over  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  région 
coDiists  of  strong  and  beavy  clays,  wbich  in  the  newly  cleared 
portions  are  overlaid  by  a  considérable  tbickness  of  vegetable 
mould.  In  tbe  eastern  division,  a  line  drawn  from  Québec  to 
Ottawa,  and  two  others  from  thèse  points,  converging  at  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  will  enclose  a  triangular  area  of  about 
9000  square  miles,  wbich  is  veiy  nearly  that  occupied  by  the 
marine  clays.  Thèse  are  overlaid,  chiefly  around  tbe  borders  of 
tbis  space,  by  more  sandy  deposits,  which  are  well  seen  near 
Tbree  Kivers,  and  about  Sorel.  Tney  form  a  warm  but  ligbt  soil, 
wbich  yields  good  crops  wben  well  manured,  but  is  not  of  lasting 
fertility.  Tbe  greater  part  of  this  area  however  is  covered  by  a 
tenacious  blue  clay,  often  more  or  less  calcareous,  and  of  great 
depth,  which  constitutes  a  strong  and  rich  soil,  bearing  in  abund- 
ance  crops  of  ail  kinds,  but  particularly  adapted  for  wheat,  and 
was  in  former  times  noted  for  its  great  fertility.  Thèse  clay 
lands  of  Lowcr  Canada  bave  been  for  a  long  time  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  by  repeated  cropping  witb  wheat,  witbout  fallow,  rota- 
tion, deep  plowing,  or  manure,  are  now  in  a  great  many  cases 
unproductive,  and  are  looked  upon  as  worn  out  or  exhausted. 
A  scientific  System  of  culture  wbich  should  make  use  of  deep  or 
sub-soil  plougbing,  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  a  judicious 
application  of  manures,  would  however  soon  restore  thèse  lands 
to  their  original  fertility.  The  few  trials  which,  within  the  last 
few  years,  hâve  been  made  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Montréal  and  else- 
where,have  sufficed  to  show  that  an  enlightened  System  of  tillage, 
witb  sub-soil  draining,  is  eminently  successful  in  restoring  thèse 
lands,  which  ofier  at  their  présent  priées  good  inducements  to 
skilled  farmers.  Besides  grain  and  green  crops,  thèse  soils  are 
well  fitted  for  the  culture  of  tobacco,  which  is  grown  to  some 
estent  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Montréal.  Notwithstanding  the  length 
of  the  winter  season  in  Canada,  tbe  great  beat  and  ligbt  of  tbe 
summer  and  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphère  enable  végétation 
to  make  very  rapid  progress. 

To  tbe  north-east  of  Québec,  besides  tbe  plains  wbich  border 
tbe  river,  tbere  is  a  considérable  area  of  low-lying  clay  land,  eut 
off  from  tbe  great  St.  Lawrence  basin  by  Laurentian  hills,  and 
oceupying  the  valley  of  Lake  St.  Jobn  and  a  portion  of  the 
Saguenay.  Hère  is  a  small  outlying  basin  of  Lower  Silurian 
rocks,  like  tbose  about  Montréal,  and  overlaid  in  like  manner  by 
strong  and  deep  clays,  which  extend  over  the  adjacent  and  Iittle 
elevated  portion  of  the  Laurentian  rocks,  and  form  a  soil  as  well 
fitted  for  cultivation  as  any  part  of  tbe  lower  St.  Lawrence  valley. 
Tbe  valley  of  this  lake  is  probably  not  more  tban  300  feet  above 
the  sea  ;  and  from  the  sheltered  position,  the  climate  is  not  more 
rigorous  tban  that  of  Québec.  Several  townships  bave  within  a 
few  years  been  laid  out  in  tbis  valley  and  bave  attracted  large 
numbers  of  Frencb  Canadians  from  tbe  older  parisbes  in  the 
valley  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  western  part  of  the  champaign  région,  commencing  near 
Kington  and  including  ail  tbe  southern  portion  of  the  western 
province,  is  the  most  fertile  and  productive  part  of  Canada.  Like 
the  plains  further  eastward,  its  soil  consists  chiefly  of  strong 
clays,  overlaid  bere  and  there  by  loam,  sand,  and  gravel.  In  the 
natural  state  nearly  the  wbole  of  this  région  supported  a  fine 
growtb  of  timber,  in  great  part  of  broad-leaved  species,  but  pre- 
sented  however  varions  local  peculiarities.  Thus,  tbe  banks  of 
the  Grand  River  from  Galt  to  Brantford  were  remarkable  for  a 
sparse  growtb  of  oaks,  free  from  underwood,  and  known  as  oak 
openings.  Thèse  are  said  to  bave  been  pasture  grounds  of  the 
Indians,  brouoht  to  this  condition  and  kept  in  it  by  partial 
clearing,  and  by  tbe  annual  buroing  of  tbe  grass.  The  objcct  of 
this  was  to  attraot  the  deer  that  came  to  feed  upon  the  herbage. 
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The  soil  of  thèse  plains  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  very  uniform  in 
character,  and  generally  underlaid  by  coarse  gravai.  Though 
fertile,  and  of  easy  tillage,  this  and  similar  soils  will  not  support 
tiie  long  continued  cropping  without  nianure,  which  is  often 
practiced  on  the  clay  lands  of  both  Uppcr  and  Loiver  Canada. 

The  Valley  of  the  Thames,  together  with  the  rich  alluvial  flats 
which  extend  from  it  northward  to  the  north  branch  of  Bear 
Creek,  and  southward  nearly  to  the  shore  of  Lako  Erie,  is 
reraarkable  for  its  great  fertility,  and  its  luxuriant  forest  growth. 
The  soil  is  generally  clay,  with  a  covering  of  rich  vegetable 
mould,  and  is  covered  in  the  natural  state  with  oak,  elm,  black- 
walnut  and  tulip  trees  (Liriodendron  tidipifera)  of  large  size, 
together  with  fine  groves  of  sugar-maple.  Towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  and  on  the  borders  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  is  an  area  of 
natural  prairie  of  about  30,000  acres.  It  lies  but  little  above  the 
level  of  the  lake,  and  is  in  large  part  overflowed  in  the  time  of 
the  spring  floods.  The  soil  of  this  prairie  is  a  deep  unctuous 
mould,  covered  chiefly  with  grass,  with  herc  and  there  copses  of 
maple,  walnut  and  elm,  and  with  willows  dotting  the  surface  of 
the  plain.  Numbers  of  half-wild  horses  are  pastured  hère,  and 
doubtless  help  to  keep  down  tlie  forest  growth.  The  cbaracters  of 
the  surface  are  such  as  to  suggest  that  it  had  been  at  no  distant 
period  reclaimed  from  the  waters  of  the  adjacent  lake. 

In  no  part  of  the  province  hâve  skilled  labour  and  capital  been 
so  estensively  applied  to  agriculture  as  in  Western  Canada,  and 
the  resuit  is  seen  in  a  gênerai  high  degree  of  cultivation,  and  in 
the  great  quantities  of  wheat  and  other  grains  which  the  région 
annually  furnishes  for  exportation  ;  as  well  as  in  the  excellent 
grazing  farms,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  dairy  produce 
which  the  région  aflbrds.  This  western  portion  of  the  province, 
from  its  more  southern  latitude,  and  from  the  proximity  of  the 
great  lakes,  enjoys  a  much  milder  climate  than  the  other  parts  of 
Canada.  The  winters  are  comparatively  short,  and  in  the  more 
southern  sections  the  peach  is  successfuUy  cultivated,  and  the 
chestnut  grows  spontaneously. —  Canadian  Naturalist. 


lieaves  from  Ciosse's  Roiuauce  oTIVatural 
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THE   TERRIBLE. 


Man's  connexion  with  the  création  around  him  occasionally  brings 
him  into  circumstances  of  more  serioua  resuit  than  a  temporary  excite- 
ment  of  tlie  imagination,  and  a  thrilling  of  the  nerves,  which  might 
be  on  the  whoîe  rather  pleibant  than  othet-nise  He  was  mdeed  l 
invested  with  lordship  over  the  mleiioi  cieatuies  and  m  général  they 
own  his  dominion  ;  but  many  of  them  iic  tndowed  witli  poweis  tor 
evil,  to  which  he  can  oppose  no  tfi  ctii  il  ii  si  t  uitt  al  ka  t  none  bo 
invariably  effectuai,  but  that  occa  i  ii  i_  n  n  \  1  i  1  lli  m  i  t  i\  i 
reversed.     Some  are  furnished  \vitli         ii      i  il  ti   i    (h, 

able  to  crush  him  with  mère  blute   i  ii  il    i     tui      1   i   iJ 

able  weapous,  horns  and  hoof       1  I   i     il     ti   I       il  tju^ 

wielded  with  coiisummate  skiU,  au  I  i  ini  b^  the  aid  ot 

mu.sculai-  strength,  fleetness  of  p  i  of  combmTtion, 

or  eunniug  strategy.     Otheib,  smiil        i     j|  \  contemptible,  are 

yet   arraed    wiih   implemeiitb  t  uillj    ItUial    that  the   shghtest 

pimcture  of  the  skin  by  om  ul  th  m  daitcd  too  wrth  hp,ntnmghke 
rapidity  and  almost  uuLMiiuL  iitc-isi  n,  i  mevilably  and  immediately 
followed  by  the  most  horrid  toi  m  lI  de  ith 

And  the  créatures  are  oonseiuus  ol  thcii  own  poweis,  and,  though 
they  will  often  tacitly  own  mau  s  bupiemacy  by  detlming  a  contest 
with  him,  yet  there  are  ciicumstmce  e\Pi  ind  ^nnn  cccnrnng, — 
hunger  sometimes,  sometnn         i  i   tl  ii  hiced  by 

escape  beiug  eut  off  whieli  liich  they 

are  willing  to  try  "  the     .  i 

The  stern  conflict  for  lili       1    i    i     n  \vilh  hib 

bestial  foes,  has  given  many  i  i   m  intie  i  i    i  il 

history  ;  and  too  many  such  p  iges  are     i 
record  of  their  giim  victory,  and  his  bloo  1\ 

fore  ignore  them  in   the  aspect   of  natui  i  i     I  u 

considering;  but  we  may  content  ourseUcb  wilha  lew  ci.j.mplei>  of 


the  terrible  :  the  difSculty  lies  in  the  sélection  from  the  profusion  of 
matériel. 

Throughout  the  north  teraperale  zone  the  wolf  is  a  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty  foe  of  man,  making  up  by  a  scent  like  that  of  the  hound, 
a  patient  persévérance,  and  a  habit  of  combining  in  numbers  in 
common  pursuit,  what  it  lacks  in  individual  power.  Yet,  individually, 
a  wolf  is  able  to  pull  down  an  unarmed  man,  and,  when  pressed  with 
famine  in  severe  winters,  it  becomes  very  daring.  In  our  own  island 
its  ravages  hâve  long  ago  induced  its  extirpation  ;  but  in  a  remote 
era  houses  were  erected  at  certaiu  intervais  by  the  road-sides,  to  serve 
as  places  of  refuge  agaiust  the  assaults  of  the  wolves  ;  and  January 
was  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  called  "  Wolf-monat,"  (Wolf- 
month,)  because  more  people  were  devom'ed  by  wolves  in  that  month 
than  at  other  times. 

In  the  north  and  east  of  Europe,  the  danger  iucurred  by  travellers 
in  sledges  of  being  hunted  by  packs  of  hungry  wolves  is  very  great  ; 
and  many  dreadful  incidents  bear  witness  to  their  success.  A  very 
horrible  one  is  narrated  by  Mr  Lloyd.  A  woman,  aecompanied  by 
three  of  her  children,  was  one  day  travelling  in  this  mode,  when 
she  discovered  that  she  was  pursued  by  thèse  gaunt  foes  in  fuU  pack. 
She  immediately  put  the  horse  to  a  gallop,  and  drove  towards  her 
home,  from  which  she  was  not  far  distant,  with  ail  possible  speed. 
Ail,  however,  would  not  avaii,  for  the  ierocious  animais  gained  upon 
her,  and  at  last  were  ou  the  point  of  rushing  on  the  sledge.  For  the 
préservation  of  her  own  life,  and  that  of  the  remaining  children,  the 
poor  frautic  créature  now  took  one  of  the  babes  and  cast  it  a  prey  to 
her  blood-thirsty  pursuers.  This  stopped  their  career  for  a  moment, 
but,  after  devouring  the  little--' innocent,  they  renewed  their  pursuit, 
and  a  second  time  c^me  up  with  the  vehicle.  The  mother,  driven  to 
desperation,  resortêd  to  the  same  horrible  expédient,  and  threw  her 
ferocious  assailants  another  of  her  offspring.  To  eut  short  this 
melaneholy  story,  her  third  child  was  sacriticed  in  a  sirailar  manner. 
Soou  after  this  the  wretched  being,  whose  feelings  may  more  easily 
be  coneeived  than  described,  reached  her  home  in  safety. 

Mr  Atkinson  has  sketched,  with  his  usual  graphie  vigonr,  the  situa- 
tion of  himself  and  his  party  of  Kalmucks,  when  surrounded  by  wolves 
in  Mongolia.  They  were  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  open  steppe 
on  the  banks-of  a  little  lake,  when  suddenly  the  howling  of  the  terrible 
■wolves  was  heard  at  a  distance.  The  men  quickly  coUected  the  horses, 
and  prepared  to  receive  the  assailants.  The  tire  was  nearly  out,  but 
it  was  thought  best  to  allow  them  to  approach,  and  then  by  a  little 
fresh  fuel  obtain  light  enough  for  a  fair  shot.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  padding  of  their  many  feet  was  heard  as  they  galloped  towards  the 
party,  and  presently,  a  savage  howl  arose.  The  men  threw  some  dry 
bushes  on  the  embers,  and  blew  up  a  bright  flame,  which  sent  its  red 
glare  far  around,  disclosing  the  pack  with  ears  and  tails  erect,  and 
flashing  eyes.  At  a  signal,  five  rifles  and  a  double-barrel  poured  in  a 
volley  with  deadly  effect,  as  the  horrible  howling  revealed.  Snarling 
and  shrieking,  the  pack  drew  off,  but  the  Kalmucks  declared  they 
would  return. 

Soon  the  terrer  of  the  horses  annonced  the  re-approach  of  the 
marauders,  and  they  could  be  heard  stealing  round  between  the 
eucampment  and  the  lake,  dividing  into  two  packs,  so  as  to  approach 
on  opposite  sides.  Presently  ftj^e  glare  of  their  eyeballs  was  seen, 
and  their  grizzly  forma  pushiug  one  another  on.  Again  the  buUets 
ped  and  the  shriekîhg  packs  again  retreated,  but  only  to  keep  watch 
at  a  little  distance. 

The  night  now  grew  very  dark,  and  ail  the  fuel  was  exhausted. 
PrebCntly,  a  distant  howling  announced  the  approach  bfanewpack, 
.hose  arrivai  the  old  ones,  which  had  been  silently  biding  their 
time,  began  to  manifest  their  présence  by  jealous  growls,  which  soon 
gave  way  to  a  gênerai  fight  among  themselves.  Some  of  the  men 
now,  well  armed,  crept  along  the  margin  of  the  lake  to  collect  more 
tuel,  which  was  then  placed  on  the  fire.  The  flame  was  blown  up, 
and  a  group  of  eight  or  ten  wolves  was  seen  within  fifteen  paces,  with 
others  beyond.  The  rifles  once  more  cracked,  and  the  packs  with  a 
fii^htful  howl  scampered  off. 

In  the  morning  eight  wolves  were  lying  dead,  and  the  bloody  tracks 
shewed  that  many  others  had  carried  away  mortal  wounùs,  the  réminis- 
cences of  this  fearful  night. 

The  brown  bear  of  Europe  is  of  formidable  strength,  and  sufiiciently 
bold  occasionally  to  be  a  serons  antagonist,  as  numerous  adventures 
of  Mr  Lloyd  and  other  northern  sportsmen  testify.  Though  it  can 
subsist  on  fruits,  grain,  and  honey  which  involve  no  destruction  of 
animal  life,  yet  it  is  predaceous  and  ferocious  too.  The  ancient 
Romans  made  use  of  Scottish  bears  to  augment  the  horrors  of  pubhc 
exeeutions: — 

"  Nuda  Caledonio  sic  pectora  prœbuit  urso, 
Non  falsù  pendeus  in  cruce,  Laureolus." 

The  ferocity  of  the  Syriau  bear  is  illustrated  by  many  passages  of 
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Sacred  Writ,  and  in  particular  by  the  narrative  which  records  thé 
slaugliter  of  the  forty-two  youths,  who  mocked  Elisha,  by  two  she- 
bears,  (2  Kings  ii.  24.)  Aud  the  Polar  bear  is  a  truly  savage  and 
powerful  animal. 

But  no  species  of  the  genus  can  compare  with  the  grizzly  bear  of 
the  North  American  prairies,  for  either,  size,  strength  or  ferocity.  The 
naraes  of  Ursusferox  and  U.  horribilis,  which  hâve  been  given  to  it, 
re-echo  the  prevailing  ideas  of  its  terrible  ch  iracter.  Even  the  savage 
bison,  vast  and  mighty  as  he  is,  falls  a  prey  to  the  grizzly  bear,  which 
can  drag  the  carcass,  though  a  thousand  pounds  in  weight,  to  its 
haunt.     Lewis  and  Clarke  measured  one  wfiich  was  niue  feetin  length. 

The  hunters  and  trappers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  delight  to  tell, 
over  their  camp  fires,  stories  of  personal  encounters  with  this  formid- 
able savage.  Many  bf  thèse  stirring  incidents  hâve  found  their  way 
into  print,  and  one  of  them  I  shall  hère  condense. 

A  Canadiau  named  Villandrie,  pursuing  his  occupation  of  a  free 
trapper  on  the  Yellow-stone  River,  had  acquired  by  his  skill  and 
daring  the  réputation  of  the  best  white  hunter  in  the  région.  One 
morning,  when  he  was  riding  ont  to  hâve  a  look  at  his  beaver 
traps,  he  had  to  break  his  way  through  some  thick  bushes  that  grew 
on  a  high  bank  above  a  small  river.  He  was  going  along,  pushing 
back  the  twigs  with  the  barrel  of  his  rifle,  and  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
bank,  when  ail  at  once  he  found  himself  close  to  an  old  she  grizzly 
bear,  which  rose  instantly  and  dashed  furiously  at  the  horse,  as  he 
was  struggling  with  the  shrubs  and  bushes.  One  blow  of  her  colossal 
paw  was  enough  to  break  his  back,  and  to  throw  Villandrie  down  the 
bank,  his  rifle  falling  into  the  water.  Three  half-grown  cubs  now 
occupied  themselves  with  the  poor  struggling  horse,  while  the  raging 
mother  rushed  towards  the  trapper,  who  was  just  getting  up;  but 
before  he  had  well  drawn  his  long  knife,  the  bear  s  claws  were  on  his 
left  arm  and  shoulder.  His  right  arm  he  could  still  move  freely,  and 
he  inflicted  stab  after  stab  in  the  neck  of  his  tierce  enemy,  which  did 
not  on  that  account  relax  her  gripe,  but  tried  to  catch  the  knife  with 
her  teeth.  At  every  movement  he  made,  she  seemed  to  ding  deeper 
into  his  shoulder  and  loins. 

The  struggle  had  not  lasted  a  minute,  when  the  sandy  bank  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  down  the  combatants  went  into  the  water.  Fortunately 
for  Villandrie,  the  sudden  cold  bath  made  the  bear  loose  her  hold': 
she  returned  to  her  cubs,  and  left  her  mangled  antagonist  to  get  away 
as  well  as  he  could.  The  next  day  he  reached  a  Sioux  village,  very 
much  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood  ;  but  he  got  his  wounds  tolerably 
healed,  and  still  maintained  his  character  of  the  best  white  trapper  on 
the  Yellow-stone. 

Récent  travellers  in  Africa  hâve  made  us  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  mighty  and  ferocious  brutes  of  that  arid  continent,  the  very 
metropolis  of  bestial  power.  Not  only  hâve  the  missionary,  the 
colonist,  and  the  soldier  encountered  the  lordly  animais  in  their  pro- 
gress  into  the  wilderness,  but  hunters,  either  for  sport  or  profit, 
hâve  gone  in  search  of  them,  bearded  the  lion  by  his  midnight  foun- 
tain,  and  provoked  the  éléphant  to  single  combat  in  his  forest  fast- 
nesses.  Fearful  adventures  hâve  hence  ensued,  the  records  of  which 
hâve  thrilled  us  dwellers  at  home  by  our  winter  firesides.  One  or 
two  of  thèse  I  may  sélect  for  illustration  of  the  terrible  in  natural 
history. 

Nothing  is  more  appalling  in  the  way  of  animal  voices  than  the 
seream,  or  "  trumpeting,"  as  it  is  called,  of  an  enraged  éléphant. 
The  hunting  of  this  animal  in  South  Africa  is  awful  work.  To  stand 
in  front  of  a  créature  twelve  feet  high,  infuriated  to  the  utmost,  to 
hear  his  shriek  of  rage,  to  see  him  corne  crashing  on  with  an  impetns 
that  throws  the  very  trees  ont  of  the  ground,  needs  ail  the  nerve  and 
ail  the  courage  that  man  can  bring  to  the  conflict.  Livingstone  says 
that  the  terrible  "  trumpet  "  is  more  like  what  the  shriek  of  a  French 
steam-whistle  would  be  to  a  man  standing  on  a  railway,  than  any 
other  earthly  Sound.  So  confounding  is  it,  that  a  horse  unused  to 
the  chase  will  sometimes  stand  shivering,  and  unable  to  move,  in- 
stead  of  galloping  from  the  péril.  Gordon  Cumming  has  depicted  a 
stirring  scène,  in  which,  having  dismounted  to  fire  at  an  éléphant,  he 
was  immediately  charged  by  another;  his  horse,  terrified  by  being 
thus  placed  between  two  enraged  monsters,  refused  to  be  mounted'; 
and  it  was  only  when  he  expected  to  feel  a  trunk  clasping  his  body, 
that  he  managed  to  spring  into  the  saddle. 

Even  when  mounted,  the  legs  of  the  steed  will  sometimes  fail  from 
terror,  and  he  falls  with  his  rider;  or,  from  the  character  of  the 
forest,  the  latter  may  be  dragged  from  his  seat  during  the  flight,  and 
thus  be  left  helpless  before  the  furious  beast,  exposed  to  be  inpaledby 
the  long  tusks,  or  crushed  into  a  mummy  by  the  enormous  feet. 

An  adventure  of  this  sort  with  an  éléphant  befel  one  who  has  had 
more  narrow  escapes  than  any  man  living,  but  whose  modesty  has 
always  prevented  him  from  publishing  anything  about  himself.  On 
the  bauks  of  the  Zouga,  in  1850,  Mr^Oswell  pursued  one  of  thèse 
auimals  into  the  dense,  thick,  thomy  bushes  met  with  on  the  margin 


of  that  river,  and  to  which  the  éléphant  usually  flees  for  safety.  He 
followed  through  a  narrow  pathway,  by  lifting  up  some  of  the  branches 
and  forcing  his  way  through  the  rest;  but  when  he  had  just  got 
over  this  difficulty,  he  saw  the  éléphant,  whose  tail  he  had  got 
glimpses  of  beforej  now  rushing  towards  him.  ïhere  was  then  no 
time  to  lift  up  branches,  so  he  tried  to  force  the  horse  through  them. 
He  could  not  effect  a  passage;  and,  as  there  was  but  an  instant 
between  the  attempt  and  failure,  the  hunter  tried  to  dismount  ;  but,  in 
doing  this,  one  foot  was  caught  by  a  branch,  and  the  spur  drawn  along 
the  animal's  flank  ;  this  made  him  spring  away  and  throw  the  rider 
on  the  ground,  with  his  face  to  the  éléphant,  which  being  in  full 
chase,  still  went  on.  Mr  Oswell  saw  the  huge  fore-foot  about  to 
descend  on  his  legs,  parted  them,  and  drew  in  his  breath  as  if  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  other  foot,  which  he  expected  would  next  descend 
on  his  body.  He  saw  the  whole  length  of  the  under  part  of  the 
enormous  brute  pass  over  him  ;  the  horse  got  away  safely.  Dr. 
Livingstone,  who  records  the  anecdote,  has  heard  but  of  one  other 
autheutic  instance  in  which -an  éléphant  went  over  a  man  without 
injury;  and,  for  any  one  who  knows  the  nature  of  the  bush  in  which 
this  occurred,  the  very  thought  of  an  encounter  in  it  with  snch  a  foe 
is  appalling.  As  the  thorns  are  placed  in  paii"S  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  branches,  and  thèse  turn  round  on  being  pressed  against,  one  pair 
brings  the  other  exactly  into  the  position  in  which  it  must  pierce  the 
intruder.  They  eut  like  knives.  Horses  dread  this  bush  extremely  ; 
indeed,  most  of  them  refuse  to  face  its  thorns. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  elephant-hunter  falls  a  victim  to  his 
daring.  A  young  and  successful  ivory-hunter,  named  Thackwray, 
after  numberless  hair-breadth  escapes,  at  length  lost  his  life  in  the 
pursuit.  On  one  occasion,  a  herd  pursued  him  to  the  edge  of  a  fright- 
ful  précipice,  where  his  only  chance  of  safety  consisted  in  dropping 
down  to  a  ledge  of  rock  at  some  distance  below.  Scarcely  was  he 
down  before  one  of  the  éléphants  was  seen  above,  endeavouring  to 
reach  him  with  its  trunk.  The  hunter  could  easily  hâve  shot  the 
brute  while  thus  engaged,  but  was  deterred  by  the  fear  of  the  huge 
carcass  falling  down  on  him,  which  would  hâve  been  certain  destruc- 
tion. He  escaped  this  danger,  but  soon  afterwards,  almost  at  the 
very  same  spot,  he  met  the  fatal  rencontre.  With  one  attendant 
Hotteutot,  Thackwray  had  engaged  a  herd  of  éléphants,  one  of  which 
he  had  wounded.  The  Hottentot,  seeing  it  fall,  supposed  that  it  was 
dead,  and  approached  it,  -when  the  animal  rose  and  charged  furiously. 
The  lad  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  the  infuriated  beast 
passed  without  noticing  him,  tearing  up  the  trees  and  scattering  them 
in  its  blind  rage  ;  but,  rushing  into  a  thicket  where  Thackwray  was 
reloading  his  rifle,  it  caught  sight  of  him,  and  in  an  instant  hurled  him 
to  the  earth,  thrusting  one  of  its  tusks  through  his  thigh.  It  then 
caught  the  wretched  man  in  its  trunk,  and  elevating  him  in  the  air, 
dashed  him  with  great  force  upon  the  ground,  kneeling  and  trampling 
upon  him,  and  as  it  were  kneading  his  crushed  and  flattened  corpse 
into  the  dust,  with  an  implacable  fury.  The  remains,  when  discovered, 
presented  a  most  appalling  spectacle.  More  recently,  another  ivory- 
hunter,  named  Wahlberg,  met  a  fate  almost  precisely  parallel. 

Little  inferior  to  the  éléphant  in  strength,  though  by  no  meana 
approaching  it  in  sa^acity,  the  diflferent  species  of  African  rhinocéros 
manifest  an  irascibility  against  man  which  waits  not  for  provocation  ; 
or  rather  the  sight  of  a  man  is  itself  a  sufficient  provocation  to  excite 
a  paroxysm  of  restless  fury.  Steedman  mentions  a  Hottentot  who 
had  acquired  a  réputation  as  a  bold  elephant-hunter,  who  on  one 
occasion  had  his  horse  killed  under  him  by  a  rhinocéros.  Before  he 
could  raise  his  gun,  the  enormous  beast  rushed  upon  him,  thrust  ita 
sharp-pointed  horu  into  the  horse's  chest,  and  threw  him  boldly,  rider 
and  ail,  over  its  back.  The  savage  animal  then,  as  if  satisfied,  went 
off,  without  following  up  its  victory,  and  before  the  Hottentot  could 
recover  himself  sufficiently  for  an  avenging  shot. 

Mr  Oswell  met  with  a  similar  rencontre.  He  was  once  stalking  two 
of  thèse  beasts,  and,  as  they  came  slowly  to  him,  he,  knowing  that 
•there  is  but  little  chance  of  hitting  the  small  brain  of  this  animal  by 
a  shot  in  the  head,  lay,  expecting  one  of  them  to  give  his  shoulder, 
till  he  was  within  a  few  yards.  The  hunter  then  thought  that  by 
making  a  rush  to  his  side  he  might  succeed  in  escaping  ;  but  the  rhi- 
nocéros, too  quick  for  that,  turned  upon  him,  and  though  he  dis- 
charged  his  gun  close  to  the  animal's  head,  he  was  tossed  in  the  air. 
"  My  friend,''  adds  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  gives  the  account,  "  waa 
insensible  for  some  time,  and  on  recovering  found  large  wounds  on  the 
thigh  and  body.  I  saw  that  on  the  former  part,  still  open,  and  five 
inches  long."  The  white  species,  though  less  savage  than  the  black, 
is  not  always  quite  safe,  for  one,  even  after  it  was  mortally  wounded, 
attacked  MV.  Oswell's  horse,  and  thrust  the  horn  through  to  the  saddle, 
tossing  at  the  same  time  both  horse  and  rider. 

The  buffalo  of  the  same  régions  is  another  animal  of  remarkable 
savageness  of  disposition,  making  an  encounter  with  him  a  formidable 
affair.      The  eminent   Swedish  botanist,  Thunberg,  was    collecting 
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plants  in  a  wood  with  two  companions,  when  a  buffalo  bull  rushed  on 
the  party  with  a  deafening  roar.  The  men  just  saved  their  lives  by 
springing  into  the  treos,  while  two  horses  wcre  speedily  pierced 
through  bj  the  powerful  horns.  aud  killed. 


EDTJC_^VTION'. 


The  Diity  of  Parents  to  Teachers. 

To  secure  results  in  carrying  on  reforms  and  improvements  in 
Society,  co-operation  is  essential  to  success.  The  humblest  can 
eflfeot  in  concert,  what  the  highest  coulJ  not  singly.  In  the 
éducation  of  youth,  parents  and  guardians  can  greatly  faeilitate 
the  arduous  labor  of  the  teachers.  Good  government  in  sohool 
is  more  the  resuit  of  careful  training  at  home,  than  of  any 
efforts  of  the  teacher.  Children  who  behave  well  at  home,  will 
generally  déport  themselves  well  abroad.  Children  should  be 
taught  at  home  respect  for  their  teachers.  They  should  be 
instructed  that  it  is  their  duty  to  be  orderly,  well-behaved  and 
prompt  to  obey  what  they  are  commanded  to  perform.  If  this 
be  understood,  the  task  of  the  teacher  becomes  materially  light- 
ened.  If  the  pupil  be  taught  that  the  rules  of  school  must  be 
implicitly  complied  with,  and  if  the  parent  insist  upon  it  that 
the  child  shall  obey  ail  reasonable  demands  made  upon  him  by 
the  teacher,  then  the  pupil  wiU  be  properly  trained,  and  will  be 
fitted  to  receive  instruction.  Parents  are  too  apt  to  encourage 
their  children  in  tale-bearing  and  criticism  on  the  conduct  and 
ability  of  their  instructors.  They  are  apt  to  take  the  views  of 
their  children  rather  than  their  own. 

While  we  adhère  to  that  System  of  having  school  for  only  a 
few  months  in  the  year  and  of  choosing  teachers  frequently,  we 
may  expect  fréquent  changes  in  the  "  rules  of  school."  The 
ideas  of  no  two  persons  entirely  agrée,  nor  does  the  manner  of 
imparting  instruction,  or  of  governing  the  school-room  of  teachers 
coincide.  This  thing  is  inséparable  from  our  présent  System, 
and  until  we  are  willing  to  adopt  a  better  one  we  must  do  as 
well  as  we  can  with  the  material  we  possess.  Not  only  will 
différent  modes  of  instruction  be  practiced,  but  new  books  will 
be  required.  Ail  thèse  things  must  be  endured.  The  teacher 
who  has  been  taught  out  of  a  certain  class  of  text  books,  bas  the 
same  désire  to  use  that  kind  of  work  as  the  mechanic,  to  be 
effective,  will  require  the  use  of  a  favorite  plane  and  saw.  He 
must,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  "  get  the  hang  of  the  thing," 
before  he  can  accomplish  much.  Parents  should  provide  the 
necessary  books,  for  if  the  pupil  is  not  supplied  he  cannot  make 
that  profîciency  he  should. — The  mechanic  requires  good  tools 
to  make  a  good  job,  and  it  is  economical  to  furnish  them  ;  so  it 
is  in  regard  to  books.  The  best  text  books  should  be  selected. 
Such  books  will  awaken  interest  and  impart  instruction.  They 
are  the  tools  with  which  the  educational  fabric  is  to  bc  con- 
structed,  and  with  skilful  workmanship  and  good  materials  we 
may  expect  a  good  structure. 

Parents  should  also  make  it  a  point  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  teachers.  By  being  intimate  with  each  other,  they  can 
discuss  the  topics  of  educational  interests  in  their  own  districts, 
and  devise  such  measurcs  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  suoceed. 
The  spirit  of  friendship  begets  that  of  frankness  and  confidence, 
and  the  teacher  feeling  that  his  efforts  are  appreciated,  will 
labor  not  only  more  industriously,  but  much  more  effeotively. 
We  say  to  parents,  therefbre,  you  must  sympathize  with,  and 
encourage  your  teachers.  Cheer  them  on  in  their  arduous  work. — 
Visit  the  school  frequently,  and  let  your  children  feel  that  you 
are  interested  in  their  improvement. — Labor  to  create  a  good 
feeling  between  your  children  and  your  teacher,  to  build  up  a 
confidence  in  each  other  and  to  encourage  ail  to  do  ther  best. 
By  this  means  you  will  promote  your  own  happiness  and  interest, 


an  d  render  efficient  service  in  the  cause  of  éducation  and  improve- 
ment.— York  True  Democrat. 


Multipliclty  of  Studies. 

One  of  the  most  popular  errors  which  now  prevails  in  our 
public  schools,  is  the  number  and  variety  of  studies  required  of 
children.  Many  pupils  are  expected  to  study  from  ten  to  fourteen 
branches  at  the  same  time,  aud  the  resuit  is,  that  they  can  seldom 
give  that  degree  of  attention  to  any  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  master  it  properly.  Lessons  are  thus  hastily  prepared,  in- 
differently  recited,  and  speedily  forgotten.  Some  studies  are 
recited  but  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  bitter  expérience  has  con  - 
vinced  us  of  the  folly  of  this  System.  The  studies  should  be 
few  in  number — seldom  more  than  five  or  six— the  lessons  short, 
throughly  prepared,  and  daily  recited.  By  pursuing  this  plan 
only  can  we  expect  to  make  good  scholars  and  thinking  men  and 
women. 

Education  does  not  consist  in  merely  cramming  the  mind  with 
a  multitude  of  faots  and  principles.  The  practice  of  many  would 
lead  one  to  infer  that  they  considered  the  mind  a  great  réservoir 
into  which  they  can  pour  vast  streams  of  multifarious  knowledge 
indiscriminately.  The  mind  is  a  living,  working  organism.  Food 
is  necessary  for  its  healthy  action.  Pacts  and  principles  con- 
stitute  this  food,  and  it  will  benefit  it  but  littîe,  unless  it  is 
suitable  in  quality,  regularly  taken,  and  well  digested.  Now  by 
this  System  of  over-taxing  and  confusing  the  mind  with  so  many 
studies,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  secure  any  great  degree  of 
mental  culture.  Tho  object  of  attending  school  is  not  so  much 
to  secure  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  as  it  is  to  train  the  mind 
to  habits  of  study  and  observation,  and  to  teach  children  how  to 
think.  A  certain  amount  of  book-knowledge  is  necessary  ;  but 
this  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  the  main  object.  The  facts  and 
principles  learned  in  school  are  onhj  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  an  éducation.  The  habits  of  thought  there  acquired  form 
only  a  basis  for  more  extended  thought  in  the  future. 

ïaking  this  broad  view  of  the  subject,  we  contend  that  a  few 
things  well  learned  and  fixed  for  life  will  be  of  much  more  use 
than  a  great  mass  of  facts  hastily  committed  to  memory,  not 
properly  digested,  and  soon  so  far  forgotten  as  to  leave  but 
indistinct  impressions. — Devi.  Standard.  B.  E. 


"  Riglit  Aboîit  Face." 

I  was  sitting  at  my  window  one  morning,  when  I  heard  Frank's 
clear,  boyish  voice,  shouting,  "  Eight  about  face  I  "  I  looked  out 
and  saw  in  the  green  below  a  number  of  littîe  boys  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  with  Captain  Frank  at  their  head.  He  was  drilling 
his  Company,  and  had  got  them  into  "  something  of  a  fix."  A 
trellis  was  on  one  side  of  them  and  a  cluster  of  lilac  bushes  on 
the  other,  while  a  fence  directly  in  front  of  them  obstructed  their 
further  progress  in  that  direction.  But  Frank,  drawing  himself 
up  the  last  inch  of  his  height,  and  putting  on  a  stem  countenance, 
gave  the  word,  "Eight  ahout, — Right  ahout, — (and  instantly 
each  littîe  right  foot  is  drawn  back  "  in  position,"  each  littîe 
right  hand  is  placed  on  the  side) — Face  !  "  and,  lo  !  we  had 
their  littîe  faces  full  in  view. 

It  is  often  a  wise  move  to  come  to  a  "  Eight  ahout  face." 
When  we  are  tempted  to  do  anything  which  we  know  to  be 
wrong,  if  we  pause  a  moment  and  consider,  we  may  see  the  safety 
ofcomingto  the  "  Eight  ahout  face."  If  our  companions  tease 
us  to  smoke,  to  swear,  to  tell  falsehoods,  or  to  go  into  bar-rooms 
with  them,  we  shall  do  well  not  to  listen  to  their  wicked  words, 
but  just  come  to  the  "  Eight  ahout  face  "  at  once,  and  leave  them  ; 
for  il  we  yield  to  their  entreaties  and  forward  march,  we  may 
soon  find  ourselves  in  a  narrow  place,  where  it  will  be  no  easy 
matter  to  turn  about.  Do  not  stop  and  stand  still  either,  but 
come  to  the  "Eight  ahout  face,"  and  march  away.  Not  only 
"  cease  to  do  evil,"  but  "  learn  to  do  well." —  Children's  Paper. 
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OFFICIA.L   NOTICES. 


BOOKS  APPROVED  BT  THE  COUNCIL  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTIOX 

His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the  GoTernment  in  Council  was 
pleased,  on  the  28th  Xovember  last,  to  approve  of  the  Resolution  passed 
by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Lower  Canada,  on  the  12tl 
October  last,  approring  of  the  follo-n-ing  School  Books  on  tlie  reconunend- 
ation  of  the  Catholic  Members  of  the  Book  Committee,  viz.  : 

NouTelle  Méthode  pour  apprendre  à  bien  lire  ;  par  J.  E.  Juneau. 

The  Catholic  School  Book,  containing  easy  and  familiar  lessons  for  the 
instruction  of  youth. 

Nouvelle  Méthode  d'Ecriture,  publiée  par  Eusèbe  Senécal,  en  1  cahiers, 
Montréal,  1865. 

Psautier  de  David,  suivi  des  hymnes  qui  se  chantent  dans  les  différents 
temps  de  Tannée,  Mame,  Tours,  1858. 

Loris  GiARD, 
Recording  Clerk. 

APPOIXTMENTS. 

COCKCn,   OP  PtTBLIC   IXSTRUCTION. 

His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  has  been  pleased. 
by  commission  dated  16th  instant,  to  appoint  the  Honorable  Su-  Iv'arcissé 
Fortunat  Belleau  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Lower  Canada,  to  replace  the  late  Hon.  Sir  Etienne  P.  Taché. 


His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  in  Council  was 
pleased,  on  the  28th  November  last,  to  make  the  following  appointments 
viz.  : 

The  Révérend  John  Monroe  Gibson,  B.A.,  and  Alexander  Johnson 
Esquire,  LL.D.,  to  be  members  of  the  Protestant  Board  of  Examiners  of 
Montréal,  in  the  room  of  the  Révérend  A.  F.  Kemp  and  the  Révérend  John 
Irwin,  -B-ho  hâve  left  the  limits. 

The  Revarend  F.  X.  Morin,  curé  of  St.  Alphonse,  and  F.  H.  0  Brien 
Esquire,  Advocate,  to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Examinera  of  Chicou- 
timi,  in  the  room  of  the  Révérend  Mr,  Martel  and  J.  B.  Plamondon,  Esq. 
Advocate,  ivho  hâve  left  the  limits.  ' 

PEOFESSOES   IN    NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  in  Council  -(vas 
pleased,  on  the  18th  inst.,  to  approve  of  the  following  appointments,  viz.  : 

Mr.  Tancréde  George  Dostaler,  Associate  Professer  in  the  Jacques 
Cartier  Xormal  School,  to  be  Ordinary  Professer  in  said  School,  m  the 
room  of  Mr.  Léopold  Dc;visme,  resigned. 

Mr.  Joseph  Octave  Cassegrain,  Teacher,  of  Montréal,  to  be  Associate 
Professer  in  the  Jacques  Cartier  Normal  School,  in  the  room  of  Mr 
Taucrède  George  Dostaler,  promoted. 

SCHOOL    COlQnSSIOSERS. 

His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  in  Council  was 
pleased,  on  the  18th  inst.,  to  approve  of  the  following  appomtments  of 
School  Commissioners  : 

County  of  Québec— Tewkesbury  :  Messrs.  Louis  Pageau,  Jean  Loio-non 
Patrick  Flynn,  Ferdinand  Deschamps  and  Narcisse  Clavet.  "       ' 

County  of  Poutiac— Portage  du  Fort  :  Messrs.  George  Edward  Wliite 
and  Robert  Findlay. 

County  of  Drummond.— Durham  :  Messrs.  Benjamin  Reed  and  George 
B.  Placey.  * 

County  of  Dorchester.— St.  Isidore  :  Mr.  Narcisse  Girard. 

County  of  Terrebonne.— Ste.  Agathe-des-Monts  :  Messrs.  Narcisse  Mé- 
nard  and  Joseph  Giroux. 

County  of  Gaspé. — Rivière-au-Renard  :  Rev.  Louis  Biais,  Priest. 

ERECTIONS,  kc.  OF  SCHOOL  MUNICIPALITIES. 

His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  in  CouncU  was 
pleased,  on  the  28th  November  last, 

To  erect  into  a  separate  municipality  for  school  purposes,  under  the 
name  of  Municipality  of  Miguasha,  that  portion  of  the  tcrritory  of  Nouvelle 
in  the  County  of  Bonaventure,  bounded  on  the  east  and  souih  by  the  Bav 
of  Chaleurs,  on  the  south-west  by  the  School  ilunicipalitv  of  Shoolbred  to 
the  land  of  Isaac  Peatland,  not  included  ;  on  the  north-west,  by  the  land 


His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  in  Council  was 
pleased,  on  the  18th  inst., 

_  1.  To  detach  the  following  portions  of  territory  from  the  School  Mu- 
nicipality of  Stoneham,  in  the  County  of  Québec,  to  wit  :  Ranges  Nos.  5, 

6,  T,  and  8  of  each  of  the  Townships  of  Stoneham  and  Tewkesbury,  now 
included  in  the  said  Municipality,  and  to  erect  the  said  Ranges  Nos.  5,  6, 

7,  and  8  into  a  separate  school  municipality  by  the  name  of  the  School 
Municipality  of  Tewkesbury. 

2.  To  erect  the  following  portion  of  territory  into  the  School  Municipality 
of  Claridorme,  in  the  County  of  Gaspé,  to  wit  :  that  tract  of  land  which 
extends  towards  the  east  from  the  Great  Pond,  inclusive,  to  the  Point 
called  Pointe  à  la  Frégate  towards  the  west. 

3.  To  erect  into  a  school  municipality,  under  the  name  of  the  School 
Municipality  of  Grande  Vallée,  in  the  County  of  Gaspé,  ail  that  portion  of 
territory  extcnding  from  the  pomt  known  as  Pointe  de  la  Petite  Vallée 
towards  the  east,  to  the  Point  of  Grande  Vallée,  towards  the  west. 

4.  To  detach  from  the  Municipality  of  Malbaie,  in  the  County  of  Gaspé, 
ail  that  portion  of  territority  extending  on  the  east,  from  the  résidence  of 
Michael  Buckley,  and  on  the  west,  to  the  boundary  Une  of  the  Township 
of  Percé,  and  to  erect  the  same  into  the  School  Municipality  of  Barre^à- 


DIPLO.MAS  GRANTED  BY  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

M'GILL    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

Diplomafor  Academy. — Mr.  Edward  H.  Krans. 

DIPLOMAS  GRANTED  BY  BOARDS  OF  EXAMINERS. 

BOARD  OF  PROTESTANT  EXAMINEES  OP  (JCEBEC. 

Ut  Class  Model  School  {E.) — David  Macmurray. 
Ut  Class  Elementary  (£.  ^  /".)— Miss  Mary  Matilda  Sturrock. 
2iid  Class  Elementary  (E.) — Misses  Bertha  Baxter,  Caroline  Hall,  ChrÏB- 
tina  McKinnon  and  Helen  Wilson. 


Nov 


1865. 


Ist  Class  Elementary  (^E.) — ^Miss  Helen  Jane  Williarnson. 
Nov.  14,  1865. 

D.    WlLKIB, 

Secretary. 

QtJEBEO    EOAED    OP   CATHOLIC   EXAMDfEHS. 

2nd   Class  Eleme.itary   (F.) — Misses    Horméline   Baudoin,   Françoise- 
Eugénie  Bernier,  Sophronie  Boutin.  Marie  Boutin,  Sara  Côté,  Julie  Duval, 
Eloise  Fournier,  Caroline  Leclerc  and  Marie-Obéline  Prémont  ;  (E.)  Misa 
Catherine  Horau. 
Nov.  7,  1865. 

N.  Lao.isse, 
Secretary. 

MONTREAL    BOAED    OF   PROTESTANT   EXAMINEES. 

\st  Class  Model  School  (E.  #  /".)— Miss  Emma  A.  Hunt. 
Ist  Class  Elementary  {E.) — Messrs.  James  E.  Lawrence,  Zephaniah  S. 
Lawrence  ;  Misses  Almira  Cass,  Sarah  Ann  Kelly  and  Esther  Little. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (£.) — Misses  Elizabeth  Latham,  Harriet  McLennan 
and  Isabella  Mott. 
Nov.  9,  1865. 

T.  A.  Gibson, 
Secretary. 

MONTREAL  BOAED  OP  CATHOLIC  EXAMINEES. 

\st  Class  Elementary  (F.) — Misses  Marie-Louise-Julie  Limoges,  Margue- 
rite-Hélène Tétreault,  Marie-Virginie  Bourdon,  Agnès  Champagne  Beau- 
grand  and  Angélique-Caroline  Chévrier. 

August,  1865. 

Ist  class  Elementary  (E.) — Misses  Exérie  Bélanger,  Rose  de  Lima  Bour- 
don, Lucie  Guertin,  Cécile  Foucault,  Marguerite  Galameau  and  Clotilde 
Lantague. 

Nov.  7,  1865. 

F.  X.  Valade, 
Secretary. 

BOAED    0»   PROTESTANT    KSAMINERS    OP  WATERLOO    AND    SWEETSBUEO. 

l.ç(  Class  Elementary  (E.) — Misses  Jenny  Bnms,  Alice  Douglas,  Roxanna 
E.  Shephard,  Julia  Scovill,  Mary  A.  Todd  and  Nancy  Todd. 

2nd  Class   Elementary  (E.) — Messrs.  Samuel  J.  Donaldson  and  Ernest 
Taylor  ;  Misses  Polly  Blake,  Charlotte  Coburn  and  Arretia  E.  Hoyt. 
Nov.  7,  1865. 

Wm.  Gibson, 
Secretary. 
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BOARD    OB   KXAMINERS   FOR   CHTCOUTIMI,    CHARLEVOIX    AND 

Ist  Class  Elementary  {F.) — Misses  Suzanne  Laforest  and  Marie  Tremblay. 
Nov.  1,  1865. 

ThS.    h.    CLOnTIER, 

Secretary. 

BOARD    OP   EXAMINEES    OF   SHERBROOKE. 

Ut  Class  Acddemy  (E)— Mr.  Edward  Johnson  ;  {E.  ^  i?".)— Miss  Helen 
C.  Hurd. 

\st  Class  Elementary  (^.)— Mr.  SylTCster  Lebourneau,  Alvan  Curtis  ; 
(.F.)— Miss  Elmire  BélÎTeau. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  {E.)—Mt.  David  Eennie  ;  Miss  Maria  Osgood  aud 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Cowa'n  ;  (F.) — Misa  Aurélie  Ducliarme  and  Miss  Emélic 
Biron. 

Nov.  7,  1865. 

S.  A.  HUED, 
Secretary. 

BOAKD    OF  EXAMINEES   OF   RICHMOND. 

Ist  Class  Elementary  (j?.)— Misses  Emily  Burbank,  Julia  Wilson,  Sarah 
Jane  Davis,  Joséphine  Smith  and  Fanny  Chappuis. 

2n(l  Class  Elementary  (.B.)— Mr.  John  Cook  :  Misses  Eveline  Charlotte 
Smith,  Margianna  Elizabeth  Cassidy,  Louisa  Electa  Derby,  Jannet  Skin- 
ner,  Eosaniïa  Neill,  Mary  Anne  Bennett,  Emeline  Leavitt  and  Jane  Nison  ; 
(F.) — Misses  Clarisse  Hébert  and  Julie  Verville. 
Nov.  1,  1865. 

J.  H.  Graham, 

Secretary. 

BOAED    OF   EXAiIIt,"EES    OF    BEAUCE. 

Ist  Class  Elementary  (/".)— Miss  Philomène  Ferland. 
Nov.  7,  1865. 

J.  J.  P.  Proulx, 
Secretary. 

OTTAWA  OR  AYLMER  BOAED  OF  EXAMINEES. 

Ist  Class  Elementary  (j?.)— Misses  Elizabeth  A.  Symmes  and  A.  Priscilla 
Singleton. 

2nd  Class  Elementary  (-B.)— Misses  Esther  Anu  Baker,  Mary  Daley  and 
Jane  McEwen. 
Nov.  7,  1865. 

John  R.  Woods, 

Secretary. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBEART  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  foUow- 
ing  donations  : 

From  the  Very  Rev.  Superior  of  the  Semhiary  of  Montréal  :  Histoire  do 
la  Colonie  Française  en  Canada,  2  vols. 

From  the  Rev.  Secretary  of  the  archdioccse  of  Québec  :  Le  Nouveau 
Testament,  par  Mgr.  Baillargeon. 

From  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Montréal  :  Laws  and  Régulations 
of  the  City  of  Montréal  (English  and  French),  2  vols. 

TEAOHER   WANTED. 

A  maie  Teacher,  with  a  diploma  authorizing  him  to  teach  in  schools 
under  public  çontrol,  is  required  to  conduct  a  Model  School  in  the  Muni- 
cipality  of  Bury.  This  school  is  attended  by  about  forty  pupils,  boys  and 
girls,  some  of  whom  are  learning  French.  A  Teacher  compétent  to  teach 
music,  besides  the  usual  branches,  would  be  preferred.  Address  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel  Ebbs,  Secretary-Treasurer  to  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners, 
Bury,  County  of  Compton,  C.  E. 
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MONTREAL  (LOWEE  CANADA),  DECEMBEK,  1865. 


To  Our  Subscribers. 

With  this,  the  last  nuniber  of  the  Ninth  Volume  of  the 
Journal  of  Education,  our  sub.scribers  will  reçoive  as  usual  the 
table  of  contents  for  the  year  just  ended,  and  an  almanao  for 
1866.     To  the  last  we  would  call  the  attention  of  tcachers  and 


ail  other  persons  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  School 
Laws,  as  it  contains  information  which  they  may  absolutely 
require.  By  keeping  this  sheet  within  reach  and  glancing  over 
its  contents  from  time  to  time,  Secretary-Treasurers  will  be 
^ssistcd  in  punctually  discharging,  conformably  to  the  require- 
ments  of  the  law,  some  of  their  most  important  duties. 

We  must  also  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  those  among 
our  subscribers  who  hâve  not  yet  paid  their  subscriptions  for 
1865,  that  their  namcs  will  be  struck  from  our  list  in  ail  cases  in 
which  a  remittance  shall  not  hâve  becn  received  before  the 
publication  of  our  next  nnmber  ;  we  shall  also  be  corapelled, 
however  much  we  may  regret  it,  to  sue  for  paymcnt  of  ail 
arrears. 


Tbe  RlgÎBt  of  IVoii-Uesidents  to  be«^ome  Oissen- 
ticots.  — Jwdge  Sicotte's  Décision. 

Below  will  be  found  the  décision  rendered  by  Hon.  Justice 
Sicotte  in  the  case  of  the  School  Commissioners  of  St.  Bernard 
de  Lacolle  vs.  Joseph  C.  Bowman,  which  we  promiseù  to  lay 
before  our  readers.  The  point,  as  we  haj  occasion  io  explain, 
bas  already  been  dccided,  first  by  Blr.  Justice  Coursol,  who  took 
the  same  view  of  the  law  as  Judge  Sicotte,  and  secondly  by  Hon. 
Justice  Short,  whose  judgment  was  the  reverse.  The  question 
is,  whethera  non-resident  proprietor  ean  or  cannot  legally  déclare 
himself  a  dissentient. 

The  reasons  on  which  Judge  Short  based  his  judgment  were, 
if  we  recollect  rightly,  as  follows:  Ist.  The  word  inhabitant  can 
only  mean  a  résident,  and  the  law  in  giving  the  inhabitants 
forming  the  religions  minority  the  right  of  dissent,  had  in  view 
résidents  only  ;  2nd,  had  it  been  intended  to  extend  this  right 
to  non-resident  proprietors,  a  clause  to  that  effect  would  hâve 
been  inserted,  or  the  word  rate-payer,  which  occurs  elsewhere  in 
the  same  Act,  would  hâve  been  cmployed  ;  3rdly,  the  right  of 
becoming  a  dissentient  is  purely  personal  and  exeeptional,  and 
should  not  be  exercised  escept  within  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
law.  The  object  which  the  latter  bas  in  view  is  to  allow  the 
minority  of  a  municipality  to  send  their  chiidren  to  such  schools 
as  they  shall  approve  of, — a  reason  which  does  not  apply  to  non- 
residents,  who  are  not  supposed  to  hâve  any  chiidren  within  the 
municipality. 

The  reasons  on  which  Judge  Sicotte's  judgment  rests  may  be 
summed  up  thus  :  Ist.,  The  word  inhahitant  does  not  (in  the  légal 
and  administrative  sensé)  necessarily  signify  résident.  Many 
authorities  are  cited  to  show  that  in  the  législation  of  England  and 
Canada  the  words  inhuhitants  and  j^ropriclors  or  hind  holders  are 
looked  upon  as  synonimous  terms.  2nd.  The  doubts  which  hâve 
existed  in  this  country,  and  the  lawsuits  that  hâve  taken  place  in 
conséquence,  show  that  the  word  inhabitant  bas  not  always  been 
held  to  mean  a  résident.  The  hon.  Judge  also  cited  (as  confîrming 
the  view  he  bas  taken  of  the  question)  the  Bill  introduced  into 
the  Législative  Assembly  with  tho  assent  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  which  contemplated  a  settlcment  of  this 
point.  [The  Bill  hère  alluded  to  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sicotte 
while  Attorney  General,  but  a  change  having  occurred  at  that 
time  in  the  Administration,  and  Parliament  having  been  dis- 
solved  immediately  afterwards,  no  discus.=ion  took  place  with 
regard  to  this  measure.  We  hâve  at  différent  times  alluded  to 
it  in  this  journal,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  last  Keport  of  the 
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Superintendent  of  Education  that  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  again  been  called  to  the  subject.]  3rd.  The  object 
which  the  law  has  in  view  in  leaving  every  one  free  to  dispose  of 
liis  school  tases  according  to  his  own  convictions  being  the  removal 
of  a  source  of  religious  animosity,  ail  clauses  of  doubtful  meaning 
shouUl,  as  far  as  possible,  be  construed  consistently  with  the 
attainment  of  this  end  ;  and  the  concession,  like  every  other  im- 
munity  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  public 
peace,  should  be  extended  rather  tban  restricted  in  its  applica- 
tion, -tth.  The  proprietor,  although  be  may  not  be  a  résident,  is 
nevertheless  a  member  of  the  municipal  body  to  which  the  admin- 
istration of  the  common  intcrcst  belongs.  He  has  without 
doubt,  under  the  law,  a  right  to  be  heard  and  to  vote  at  élections. 
He  is  a  ratepayer  and  an  eleetor,  and  consequently  must  bave 
the  samc  right  as  a  résident  to  choose  between  the  two  school 
corporations,  that  of  the  majority  and  that  of  the  minority.  5th. 
Assuming  that  the  word  inhabitant  is  uscd  in  the  exclusive  sensé 
of  résident,  it  is  intended  in  the  law  to  confer  on  résidents  only 
the  right  of  forming  a  dissentient  corporation  ;  but  this  dissentieut 
corporation  once  formed  and  established,  it  cannot  bave  been 
intended  to  carry  further  the  distinction  between  résident  and 
non-resident  ratepayers,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  latter  of  the 
right  of  paying  their  assessments  to  the  corporation  representin: 
the  religious  minority  to  which  they  belong. 
Judge  Sicotte'sjudgment  is  as  follows  : 

IN   THE    SCPERIOR   COURT,    DISTRICT    OF    ST.    JOHSS. 

The  School  Commissiouers  of  St.  Bernard  de  LacoUe  vs.  Joseph 
C.  Bowmaii. 

In  giving  judgraent  in  this  cause  Mr.  Justice  Sicotte  said, — The 
libéral  character  of  our  Législature  in  religions  matters  at  ail  times  is 
a  tact  which  cannot  be  questioned.  By  its  permanence  it  has  brought 
about,  among  the  races  and  the  différent  religions  which  exist  on  our 
soil,  sentiments  of  confidence  ;  a  mutual  spirit  of  respect,  of  good  will 
and  charily,  confidence  and  peace.  Whenever  the  law  has  to  be 
applied  in  matters  relating  to  religious  liberty,  this  constant  state 
of  things,  so  universal  in  its  teudency,  constitutes  an  important  point 
in  the  considération  of  the  question.  We  hâve  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Catholic  élément  has  retrograded.  Everybody  understands 
that  the  éducation  of  youth  is  of  ail  causes  the  most  energetic,  the 
most  active,  the  most  penetrati.ig  and  the  most  powerful,  which  can 
influence  religious  ideas,  as  also  the  tendencies  and  habits  of  everj 
day  life.  From  thence,  therefore,  arises  the  just  anxieties,  the  demanda 
of  each  faith  to  hâve  the  moral  and  religious  superintendence  of  its 
fellow-believers.  Our  Législature  gives  each  dénomination  the  free 
control  of  its  own  educational  matters  subject  to  gênerai  law,  which 
provides  for  civil  and  political  order,  the  equality  of  religion  and  the 
liberty  of  conscience.  The  equality  of  the  différent  religions  by  the 
law,  and  the  absolute  right  inhérent  in  each  citizen  to  the  free  exercise 
of  his  faith  and  religion  being  admitted,  the  control  of  educational 
matters  must  be  recognized  as  an  essential  corollavy  and  the  logical 
conséquence  of  thèse  rules  of  natural  right.  AVith  a  law  based  on 
thèse  principles,  enacted  with  the  avowedand  évident  object  of  giving 
them  complète  and  due  effect,  no  one  can  refuse  to  admit  that  the 
way  of  giving  such  instruction  should  be  subordinate  to  the  principles 
of  the  law.  It  is  proper  in  this  inquiry  to  take  into  considération  the 
true  and  libéral  arguments  made  during  the  hearing  of  the  case  by  the 
learned  advocate  for  the  defence.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  said  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Laberge,  "  that  the  intention  of  the  Législature  was  to 
allow  each  and  every  one  to  lay  out  his  SL-hool-rate  after  and  according 
to  his  religious  opinions."  In  fact,  if  the  contributor  is  a  résident  or 
not,  his  religious  belief  remains  unaltered,  as  well  as  his  désire  to 
proteet  it,  which  is  founded  on  similar  reasons.  What  the  law  intended 
was  the  prévention  of  ail  causes  of  irritation  ;  that  ail  classes  should 
live  in  that  confidence  which  is  assured  by  religious  peace  ;  that 
fanatics  should  hâve  no  cause  for  agitation,  and  that  no  one  should  be 
oppressed.  The  Législature  seemed  to  understand  that  if  no  one 
desires  to  be  oppressed,  it  is  unfortunately  too  true  that  every  one 
wishes  to  be  an  oppresser.  With  a  degree  of  wisdom  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised,  the  Législature  aimed  at  giving  religious  intol- 
érance no  opportunity  to  establish  itself  on  any  occasion  under  the 


protection  of  municipal  or  civil  intolérance.  It  would  be  a  strange 
anomaly  if  a  law  led  to  two  opposite  results  when  applied  to  the  same 
person, — that  it  should  not  profect  the  individual  in  the  highest  exer- 
cise of  his  liberty,  by  reason  of  a  priuciple,  but  would  only  do  so  by 
reason  of  an  accidentai  fact,  such  as  his  résidence,  and  that  the 
immunities  which  such  law  coufers  should  be  trampled  upoii  by  its 
own  action.  It  would  be  a  still  greater  anomaly  if  an  order  of  things, 
consecrating  the  principle  of  the  utmost  liberty  in  éducation  and  be- 
lief, should,  when  applied,  lead  to  acts  of  intolérance  and  ojipression. 
It  is  indubitable  that  the  law  atfirms,  without  disguise  {sans  déguise- 
ment), without  obscurity,  and  in  a  way  as  positive  as  it  is  clear,  the 
right  of  the  Protestant,  as  well  as  the  Catholic,  to  control  the  use  of 
the  fimds  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Common  Schools,  and 
to  direct  by  such  control  the  éducation  of  their  children.  This  is  a 
Personal  statute  elevated  above,  by  its  principles,  ail  subtleties,  such  as 
the  meaning  of  words,  and  should  not  be  limited  to  any  particular 
place.  The  wish  of  the  dissentient  is  the  measure  of  the  exercise  of 
his  right,  and  is  a  franchise  which  should  cover  his  contribution  as 
well  as  his  person,  in  omni  loco  :  otherwise  it  would  be  impotent  and 
illusory.  The  principle  of  the  Jaw,  as  to  dissentients,  is  in  the  diver- 
sity  of  the  religions,  and  not  in  that  of  places.  •  •  •  »  • 
Whence,  therefore,  comes  the  difficulty,  the  doubt,  in  the  application 
of  the  law  ?  It  is  pretended  that  the  law  is  expressed  in  such  a  formai 
manner  in  the  case  of  non-residents,  that  the  Judge  has  not  to  distin- 
guish  when  the  law  does  not  distinguish,  and  that  he  cannot  seek  for 
an  interprétation  of  the  aims  or  intentions  of  the  legislator,  or  deduce 
from  principles,  when  the  law  contains  a  positive  order  and  a  formai 
disposition.  I  will  not  discuss  what  is  so  well  understood — that  the 
judicial  power  cannot  intermeddle  vnth  législation.  But  few  cases  are 
susceptible  of  a  décision  on  the  précise  text  of  the  facts  in  litigation. 
It  is  from  gênerai  principles,  from  doctrine,  from  the  science  of  law, 
that  we  must  pronounce  in  nearly  ail  cases.  If  the  science  of  the  le- 
gislator consistsin  adapting  the  most  favourable  principles  to  the  com- 
mon good,  the  science  of  the  judge  consists  in  putting  thèse  principles 
into  action,  and  in  extending  them,  by  a  wise  and  reasonable  applica- 
tion, to  circumstances  ;  the  rôle  of  the  judge  is  to  be  as  libéral  and 
more  tolérant  than  the  law  (plus  tolérant  ^ue  la  loi  )  ;  and  his  duty 
should  never  lead  him  to  place  civil  intolérance  in  the  power  of  fana- 
ticism.  It  principally  appertains  to  judges  to  show  an  example  of  the 
utmost  déférence  for  the  sentences  and  the  opinions  pronounced  by  the 
Courts  ;  and  it  is  by  reason  of  this  respect  for  a  judgment  in  which  I 
cannot  acquiesce  that  I  hâve  thought  it  proper  to  enter  into  a  more 
extended  examination  of  the  question,  by  studying  the  law  under  ail  its 
diiferent  aspects,  and  in  analyzing  it  with  impartiality,  so  as  to  under- 
stand its  nature,  its  aims,  its  whole,  and  verify  by  thèse  means  its  ap- 
plication to  the  case.  What  is  important  to  décide  is  the  security  of 
each  person,  by  putting  an  end  to  those  grievous  situations  which,  by 
their  doubtfulness,  almost  sanction  ignorance  and  fanaticism  (qui  don- 
nent presquedroit  à  toutes  les  ignorances,  à  tous  les fanaiismes)  ;  to 
settle  their  demands  by  referring  to  the  law  as  interpreted  and  applied 
in  the  egotistical  point  of  view  of  each  local  interest,  varied  as  it  is  by 
the  accident  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  majorities.  Hère  is  the  clause 
which  is  eited,  asking  for  a  judgment  declaring  the  défendant  deprived 
of  the  dissentient  right  which  he  claims,  and  which  is  refused  him,  on 
the  ground  that  he  does  not  réside  in  the  municipality  of  the  plaintiffs. 
""Whenin  any  municipahty,  the  régulations  and  arrangements  made 
by  the  School  Commissioners  for  the  conduct  of  any  school,  are  not 
agreeable  to  any  number  whatever  of  the  inhabitants  professing  a  reli- 
gious faith  diflferent  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
such  municipality,  the  inhabitants  so  dissentient  may  collectively  sig- 
nify  such  dissent,  in  writing,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  give  in  the  names  of  three  Trustées,  chosen  by  them  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  this  Act." 

Is  this  text  so  précise  and  so  clear  that  its  perusal  alone  leads  to  the 
understanding  that  it  desired  to  exclude  non-resident  proprietors  from 
the  advantages  and  rights  of  dissentients  ?  To  understand  thèse  ques- 
tions of  language  and  signification,  it  may  suffice  to  recall  the  two  con- 
tradictory  judgments  which  hâve  been  cited  and  the  declaratory  law 
submitted  by  govermont  in  18G3,  with  the  assent  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  the  opposition,  offered  on  ail  points,  to  this  interpréta- 
tion, which  manifesied  itself  in  judicial  proceedings.  When  the  terms 
of  an  act  appear  to  conflict  with  its  aim,  its  whole,  the  gênerai  spirit 
of  législation,  the  tendencies  of  society  as  well  as  its  habits,  it  should 
not  be  admitted  in  an  hostile  sensé  to  the  object  of  the  law  and  the 
opinions  of  ail,  unless  the  intention  of  the  legislator  is  évident  by  the 
expressions  which  he  has  used,  unless  the  order  is  formai  and  leaves 
the  Judge  no  course  but  to  apply  the  law.  There  is  certainly  no  such 
précision,  no  such  expressions,  no  such  order  in  the  enactment  on  which 
judgment  is  demanded  by  the  plaintiffs.  The  expression  "  the  inha- 
bitants" does  not  in  parliamentary,  légal  or  vulgar  language,  imply  in 
absolute  and  necessary  sensé,  résidence.  It  is  generally  used  to  desig- 
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nate  proprietors.  In  the  Bnglish  Statutes  and  the  commentariesit  meaus 
the  rate-payer.  The  Poor  Law  says  "  overseers  shall  raise  by  taxa- 
tion, of  every  inhabitant,  and  of  every  occupier  of  lands  and  houses  in 
the  parish."  Burns  iu  his  commentaries  says,  "  The  taxation  ought  to 
be  made  upon  the  inhabitants  and  occupiers  of  lands  within  the  parish, 
according  to  the  visible  estâtes  and  possessions  they  hâve  within  the 
parish.''  Blackstone,  treating  upon  the  sarae  subject,  thus  expresses 
himself:  "The  overseers  are  empowered  to  make  and  levy  rates 
upon  the  several  inhabitants."  The  Statuts  relating  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  roads  contaius  the  foUowing  terms  :  "  An  assessment  upon 
ail  the  inhabitants,  owners  and  occupiers  ofland,  reteable  to  the  poor, 
shall  be  made."  In  thèse  two  cases  the  rate  is  imposed  upon  persons 
possessing  goods  subject  to  ta.xation,  whether  they  réside  or  not  in  the 
place.  Nevertheless,  the  Statute  désignâtes  the  rate-payers  by  the  ap- 
pellation "inhabitants."  Burns  shows  us  how  thèse  words  were  iuter- 
preted  :  "  Abundanceof  orders  hâve  been  quashed,  for  notsettingforth 
that  the  persons  (who  by  the  Statute  must  réside  'in  the  parish'),  were 
substantial  householdera,  and  describing  them  only  as  principal  inhabit- 
ants and  substantialhouseholders,withoutadding 'in  the  parish.'  "  This 
surely  shows,  according  to  thèse  judges,  that  the  words  "the  inhabitants 
orhouseholders"  did  not  essentially  imply  résidence.  Philips,  in  his  ex- 
cellent work  on  évidence,  speaking  of  the  changes  brought  about  by 
the  opération  of  Lord  Denman's  Act,  thus  expresses  himself:  "  Rated 
inhabitants  were  before  that  Act  incompétent  witnesses."  This  incom- 
petency  applied  to  ail  rate-payers,  whether  they  resided  or  not  in  the 
parish.'  ïherefore,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  language  of  Eng- 
land,  the  words  "the  inhabitants"  referred  to  a  rateable  property,  a 
rateable  and  a  rated  inhabitant,  without  regard  to  résidence.  The 
edictofl679,  which  regulated  in  Lower  Canada  the  obligations  of 
parishioners  with  respect  to  the  érection  of  churches,  ordered  that  they 
should  be  built  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants.  Several  ordinances 
hâve  been  published,  and  several  judgments  hâve  been  delivered  since 
1790,  in  which  the  proprietors  in  a  parish,  résidents  or  not,  are  con- 
demned  to  contribute  l'or  the  construction  ot  the  churches,  and  are  called 
"  the  inhabitants."  In  the  Municipal  Law  of  1841,  the  electors  are 
designated  in  the  English  text  "  the  inhabitant  householders,"  which 
has  been  translated  "  les  habitants  tenant  feu  et  lieu."  The  statute  of 
1845,  which  reformed  the  District  Councils  by  Municipal  parishes,  in 
designating  the  electors  indicates  them  as  foUows  :  "  the  said  inhabi- 
tants being  inhabitants  tenant  feu  et  lieu."  In  Upper  Canada  the  sta- 
tute gives  the  right  of  voting  at  the  first  élection  in  a  municipality  "to 
every  résident  maie  inhabltant  or  suiEcient  property,"  and  at  subsé- 
quent élections  "  to  every  maie  freeholder"  whose  name  appears  on 
the  assessment  roll.  It  would  be  useless  to  cite  auy  further  texts  to 
show  that  the  words  "the  inhabitants"  hâve  not  in  our  Parliamentary 
language  an  absolute  sensé  of  résidence  ;  otherwise  the  Législature 
would  never  hâve  said,  as  we  hâve  seen,  "  the  said  inhabitants  being 
inhabitants  tenant  feu  et  lieu."  Thèse  words  indicate  the  universality 
of  the  interested  parties  constituting  the  municipality  with  and  by  its 
proprietors.  In  a  community,  calculations  are  only  based  on  its  tax- 
able value.  The  assessment  roll  is  the  sole  légal  record  in  which  you 
may  read  and  learn  the  names  of  the  inabitants.  In  the  works  of  the  best 
authors  the  words  "iuhabitants"  or  "proprietors"  are  indilferently  held 
to  qualify  or  designate  the  interested  parties  in  referring  to  the  pro- 
perties  which  they  possess.  Denisart  tells  us  that  "  'When  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  parish  are  at  law  in  matters  of  real  estate,  they  comprise  the 
proprietors  of  lands  situated  in  the  parish  iu  such  a  way  that  although 
thèse  proprietors  réside  elsewhere,  they  are  on  such  occasions  held  to 
form  part  of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants."  Curasson,  in  his  treatise 
on  possessory  actions,  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  "  The  inhabitants 
hâve  a  right  to  enjoy  ail  the  advantages  and  conveniences  which  are 
bestowed  by  a  Street'';  and  then,  refuting  Pardessus,  adds,  "  He 
allows  that  the  proprietor  should  be  indemnified  if  deprived  by  the  mu 
nicipality."  In  a  Judgment  which  he  quotes,  allowing  damages  for  a 
change  in  the  grade  of  a  street,  we  find  the  motive  in  the  foUowing 
terme  :  "  Seeing  that  among  the  charges  which  each  inhabitant  has  to 
meet,  the  damages  which  a  citizen' s  property  may  reçoive  cannot  be 
enumerated."  So  much  for  the  Parliamentary  and  légal  sensé  of  the 
words.  The  dictionary  says  a  "  rich  inhabitant"  applies  to  people 
generally,  and  that  anell-to-do  "inhabitant"  indicates  a  proprietor 
in  easy  circumstances,  or  wealthy  farmer  ;  without  any  reserve  as  to 
his  spécial  résidence.  But  the  Statute  even  iu  this  case  interprets  the 
words  in  the  sensé  which  they  should  carry.  The  34th  clause  orders 
that  there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  ofland  and  of  inhabit- 
ants tenant  feu  et  lieu —  "  lanlholders  and  householders'' —  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  Commissioners.  To  be  an  electur  a  |irr,-oii  imi,-t 
be  a  proprietor  in  the  municipality.  Résidence  is  nni  uni  -;i'\  i;i  ;i 
municipal  élection  to  give  the  right  of  voting;  it  is  uni  ;r,|ini  r,l  i  ;i  lu  , 
for  the  political  vote,  and  it  is,  doubtless,  by  reason  of  \hv  uium  isalnv 
of  interest  which  relates  to  public  éducation,  that  both  franchises  hâve 
been  placed  on  the  same  footing.    The  proprietor,  although  he  does 


not  réside,  forms  part  of  the  municipal  body  to  which  appertains  the 
administration  of  the  common  interest.  He  is  by  the  law  itself  held  to 
form  part  of  the  number  of  inhabitants.  He  has  the  right  to  be  noti- 
Ëed,  and  of  action  in  the  organization  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
community.  Thence  flows  his  immunities,  which  are  those  of  the  other 
rate-payers  ;  he  cannot  form  part  of  the  body  politic  and  still  only 
possess  the  right  of  paying.  It  is  by  reason  of  his  contribution  that 
he  forms  part  of  the  community,  and  theleast  that  he  can  possess  is  the 
right  to  control  its  use  and  destination.  It  is  no  longer  a  local,  partial 
aud  exclusive  right,  but  a  public  and  gênerai  one,  interesting  ail  society 
in  the  same  degree.  When  local  improvemeuts  of  a  material  nature 
are  in  question,  this  contribution  can  be  laid  out  in  what  the  majority 
may  deem  to  be  the  most  advantageous  way  ;  for  then  the  non-resident 
proprietor  participâtes  in  the  improvement.  But  we  cannot  reason  in 
this  way  when  conscience  is  in  question,  and  things  relating  to  morals 
and  religion.  There  is  no  longer  any  confusion  between  a  thing  be- 
longing  to  ail  and  to  each,  but  nothing  is  settled  or  determined  by  the 
principle  of  majorities  ;  iu  a  religions  point  of  view  a  person  owns  him- 
self entirely;  otherwise  it  is  but  liberty  of  thought  and  éducation, 
exercised  at  the  will  of  the  majority.  In  thèse  divergences  of  opinion, 
more  or  less  egotistical,  people  seem  to  hâve  lost  sight  of  the  object 
which  Parliament  had  in  view  by  the  terms  in  question.  In  order  that 
there  should  be  a  corporation  of  dissentients  in  a  municipality,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  should  be  iu  a  municipality  itself  a  number  of  inhabit- 
ants to  organize  and  carry  out  the  fonctions  of  such  a  corporation. 
But  once  such  a  body  is  constituted,the  law  makes  no  farther  distinction  ; 
it  déclares  that  the  council  of  dissentients  will  hâve  the  sole  right  to 
assess  and  levy  the  school  rates  from  the  dissentients.  Religions  faith 
alone  limits  and  désignâtes  those  who  may  belong  to  such  corporation; 
in  fact,  it  is  but  logical  and  impartial  that  a  séparation  of  the  majority 
and  minority  should  take  place  on  the  simple  demand  of  the  latter. 
Ere  resuming  this  argument,  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  say  that  if  any 
person  does  not  concur  in  the  opinions  which  I  hâve  just  enuuciated, 
they  cannot,  nevertheless,  deny  that  the  language  of  the  law,  as  to  the 
conditions  of  the  right  of  dissidence,  is  at  least  susceptible  of  the  in- 
terprétation which  I  bave  given  it.  This  admitted,  we  revert  to  the 
science  of  law.  The  gênerai  rules  which  the  wisdom  of  enlightened 
men  of  ail  âges  hâve  taught  us  for  the  explanation  of  laws  should  be 
studied,  in  order  to  guide  the  opinions  of  judges.  As  Dwarris  remarks  : 
"  The  duty  of  the  judges  in  the  interprétation  of  the  law,  if  difBculties 
occur,  is  to  look  to  the  spirit  and  object,  and  to  be  guided  by  rules  and 
examples."  Several  of  thèse  rules  hâve  already  been  elucidated  ;  it  will 
sufBce  to  recall  and  apply  a  few  others.  "  It  is  not  the  words  of  the 
law,"  says  ancient  Plowden,  "  but  the  eternal  sensé  of  it,  that  makes 
the  law.  The  lettcr  of  the  law  is  the  body,  the  sensé  and  reason  of  the 
law  is  the  soûl."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  our  législature,  in  mate- 
rial points,  transcribed  thèse  words  almost  literally  by  enactin»  that 
generally  ail  words,  expressions  and  dispositions  should  receive  as 
large,  as  libéral,  as  broad,  and  as  advantageous  an  interprétation  as  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  reach  the  objects  contemplated  by  its  acts,  and 
to  put  in  force  ail  its  différent  provisions,  according  to  its  true  sensé, 
intent  and  meaning.  In  form  the  intention  of  the  législature  is  not 
doubtful  ;  it  is  even  admitted  in  a  sensé  favorable  to  the  dissidence  of 
the  non-resident.  And  hère  is  how  the  judicious  Dwarris  résumes  Ihe 
teaching  and  the  jurisprudence  of  England  :  "  The  real  intention,  when 
collected  with  certainty,  will  always,  in  statutes,  prevail  over  the  lite- 
ral  sensé  of  the  terms.  A  thing  which  is  within  the  object,  spirit  and 
meaning  of  a  statute  is  as  much  within  the  statute  as  if  it  were  within 
the  letfer."  The  dissidence  of  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  non-resident 
"is  within  the  object,  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  statute."  Ajuriscon- 
sult,  whose  opinions  should  hâve  the  greatest  weight,  but  principally 
in  the  study  of  the  rules  which  should  be  foUowed  in  the  interprétation 
of  the  laws, — the  learned  Domat, — taught  that  it  was  by  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  laws  that  they  should  be  "heard  and  applied.  To  judge 
properly  of  the  sensé  of  a  law  we  should,  he  said,  cousider  what  is  its 
motive,  what  were  its  inconveniences  and  its  utility.  Thence  it  foUowed 
that  if  some  of  the  terms  or  some  of  the  expressions  of  a  law  appeared 
to  bave  a  différent  meaning  from  those  which  were  evidently  fixed  by 
the  ténor  of  the  law  in  its  entirety,  we  should  seize  thèse  latter  and 
reject  the  others  which  were  in  the  terms,  but  contrary  to  the  true 
intention  of  the  law.  With  the  liberty  of  creeds  and  their  equality 
before  the  law,  the  rights  of  the  minority  are  as  absolute  as  those  of 
the  majority.  The  true  intent  of  the  law  seems  to  be  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  thèse  rights  ;  the  other  sensé  the  law  is  capable  of  must  be  re- 
iected  wherc\-er  it  seems  contrary  to  its  real  object,  although  it  is  evi- 
';].  lit' ."  1 'iirliiil  in  much  the  same  terms.  An  important  observation 
.  11  tli  ;  I  I  il' the  subject  would  be  omitted  if  we  did  not  recall  what 
xiii-  n  m|ii  I  hown  by  the  most  eminent  magistratcs  of  France  and 
l'",ii-iaiHl.  When  it  is  proposed  to  set  aside  the  principles  of  eternal 
justice  or  to  élude  fundamental  rules,  the  law  expressing  the  intention 
of  the  legislator  must  be  expressed  with  irrésistible  çlearness  to  induce 
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the  tribunals  to  su])pose  (hat  lie  really  has  the  intention  to  effect  such 
a  resuit.  The  présent  organization  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
guaranteeing  the  Catholics  as  well  as  the  Protestants  from  the  fear  and 
possibility  of  seeing  their  contributions  employed  in  propagating  doc- 
trines which  they  hold  in  répugnance.  The  law  would  destroy  the  law 
if  by  its  application  under  any  circumstance  whatever  it  did  away  with 
tliis  guarantee.  The  reasons  of  inconvenience  urged  by  the  plaintiffs 
in  support  of  their  pretensions  cannot  be  supported,  inasmuch  as  their 
System  does  not  provide  any  remedy,  can  only  tend  to  hinder  public 
éducation  and  would  inaugurate  e\ery  where  the  provocative  policy 
which  the  Législature  has  endeavourcd  lo  prevent.  It  would  be  as  just 
in  Canada  as  it  is  in  England,  to  say  with  Baron  Parke,  "  We  must 
always  construe  an  act  so  as  to  suppress  the  mischief  and  advauce  the 
remedy  according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  raakers  of  the  law." 

The  examination  which  I  hâve  made  into  this  subject,  leads  me  to 
believe  that  it  is  demonstrable  to  évidence  that  the  right  of  the  rate- 
payer  to  superintend  the  employment  of  his  rate  in  publie  éducation  is 
the  coroUary  of  his  right  to  the  exercise  of  his  religion  and  of  his  faith  ; 
and  that  the  law  exaniined  as  to  its  object  in  its  whole,  and  in  its  dé- 
tails, has  consecrated  so  just  and  necessary  a  principle  to  peaoe,  in  a 
country  where  races  fiud  shelter  in  their  contrast,  and  religions  proteet 
one  another  by  their  diversities. 

It  also  seems  to  be  demoustrated  that  a  strictly  légal  interprétation 
of  the  text  of  the  law,  followed  in  its  Parliameiitary  as  well  as  in  its 
usual  and  légal  sensé,  caunot  allow  or  admit  an  exception  to  this  right, 
which  flows  from  our  civil  and  political  constitution  as  well  as  from  the 
natural  law. 


Extracts    rrom  the  Reports  or  ttae  Scliool  la- 
spectors  for  1861  and  1S62. 

(Conlinued.') 

COrNTT  OF  HrNTIXGDOS,  PART  OF  THE  CDCNTIES  OF  CHATEAUGUAT  AXD 

ARGENTEUIL,  AKD  THE  PROTESTANT  POPULATION  OF  THE 

CITY  OF  MONTREAL. 

(First  Report  concluded.) 

10.  Hemmingford. — Of  the  schools  of  Hemmingford,  more  are  in 
a  satisfaetory  state  than  usual.  The  school-houses  of  Nos.  9  and  12 
were  burnt  some  time  ago  ;  since  then,  thèse  districts  hâve  had  no 
school. 

Of  the  three  dissentient  schools  in  the  municipality,  only  one  has  a 
toacher.  It  is  not  in  a  very  satisfaetory  state,  and  i.i  very  ill-supplied 
with  deslis  and  benches.  It  would  hâve  been  much  better  for  the 
people  of  this  district  to  bave  remained  under  the  commissioners. 

11.  Si.  Andrew^ s. — At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  St.  Andrew' s,  seven 
of  its  schools  were  in  opération,  viz.  :  3  dissentient  schools  and  4 
schools  under  commissioners.  AU  were  in  their  usual  state  of  effi- 
ciency.  The  children  who  showed  most  improvement  under  examin- 
ation, v.'ere  those  attending  the  English  academy,  and  schools  Nos.  6 
and  13,  under  commissioners. 

In  the  French  academy  similar  efforts  are  made  by  the  teachers, 
but  with  rather  less  success,  owing  especially  to  the  very  irregular 
attendance  of  the  scholars,  and  the  very  short  time  that  the  school 
uuder  the  couduct  of  the  same  staff  of  teachers. 


12.  La  Chute. — It  is  pleasant  and  very  encouraging  to  hâve  to 
report  favorably  of  ail  the  schools  of  a  municipality.  Improvement 
in  methods  of  teaching  are  observable  in  ail  the  schools  of  La  Chute. 
The  collège  is  well  conducted.  After  spending  two  days  in  examining 
its  departments,  the  collected  results  of  my  examination  are  altogether 
favorable. 

Generally,  the  people  of  La  Chute  show  of  late  much  zeal  in  their 
efforts  to  advance  éducation  in  their  parish. 

13.  Gore  and  Wentworih. — Of  seven  schools  in  thèse  municipalities, 
only  3  were  in  opération  last  winter,  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  For  two 
in  the  Gore,  efficient  teachers  could  not  be  obtained.  With  the  Went- 
worth  people  the  school  commissioners  hâve  had  for  some  time  con- 
sidérable trouble  ;  nor  had  they  got  over  it.  The  trouble  was  caused 
by  a  few  disconteuted  seliish  persons,  of  little  cducation,  with  pmblind 
views  of  éducation,  who  thought  to  hâve  everything  their  own  way  in 
school  niatters,  and  they  hâve  so  far  succeeded,  that  Wentworth  has 
had  neither  of  its  two  schools  in  opération  for  two  years. 

14.  Ckatham,  No.  1. — I  hâve  not  really  to  report  unfavorably  of 
any  of  the  schools.  The  best  conducted,  aud  where  the  children, 
from  the  results  collected  at  their  examinations,  showed  most  improve- 
ment, are  those  of  Nos.  2,  5,  and  6. 

15.  Chailiam,  No.  2. — This  division  has  five  districts.    At  the  time 


of  my  visit  two  of  their  districts  had  no  school.  The  three  schools  in 
opération  were  in  a  pretty  satisfactoiy  state.  So  often  are  schools 
hère  brought  under  the  control  of  new  teachers,  that  the  children, 
though  brought  into  a  very  favorable  state  of  mind  for  training,  and 
making  favorable  advances  in  their  éducation  at  one  time,  are  in 
danger  of  coming  under  others  less  capable  of  teaching  them,  or  it 
may  be,  who  will  retard"  instead  of  advance  their  éducation.  I  hâve 
faith  in  the  school  commissioners  of  this  section  of  the  township.  I 
believe  them  to  be  men  eamest  in  the  advancement  of  éducation. 

16.  Grenville. — The  opposers  to  the  school  law  in  this  township 
are  as  much  disposed  as  ever  not  to  submit  to  it.  They  would  rather 
put  up  with  such  schools  as  they  hâve  been  able  to  keep,  or  hâve 
no  schools,  than  to  corne  under  any  law  compelling  them  to  support 
and  keep  schools  in  opération  for  the  benefit  of  their  children.  For 
resisting  the  law  their  motives  are  various  ;  but  whatever  thèse  be, 
their  youth  continue  to  grow  np  without  éducation,  or  with  very  little 
deserving  the  name. 

17.  Hamngion. — Ail  that  I  hâve  said  respecting  Grenville  applies 
equally  to  Harrington. 

CITY    OF   MONTREAL. 

The  two  schools  under  my  inspection  in  Montréal  contmue  to 
flourish.  Mr.  Arnold's  model  school  deserves  spécial  notice.  Its 
numbers,  since  the  first  year  I  inspected  it,  hâve  tripled;  and  in 
efficieucy,  I  observe  every  year  a  favorable  différence. 

Of  Mr.  Robertson's  school,  I  would  state  further,  that  if  an  addi- 
tion were  made  to  his  school-room  as  a  distinct  department  for  girls, 
to  be  coiiducted  by  a  female  teacher,  and  Mr.  Robertson's  salary  so 
much  increased  as  to  enable  him  to  employ  a  few  paid  pupil-teachers, 
his  school  would  greatly  increase,  and  become  more  deserving  of 
public  support. 

Second  Report. 

In  this  report  Mr.  Bruce  describes  the  obstacles  to  the  working  of 
the  school  law  and  the  progress  of  the  schools  in  about  the  same  tenus 
as  lie  used  iu  his  previous  reports.  He  mentions  at  the  same  time 
that  the  number  of  ill-kept  schools  is  decreasing,  and  that  at  the  pré- 
sent time  there  is  not  one  which  has  not  at  least  doue  some  good. 

Mr.  Bruce  then  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
matter  taught  in  the  schools  in  his  district  : 

Reading. — The  elementary  lessons  in  reading  are,  in  many  schools, 
now  taught  more  rationally  than  formerly,  and  children  pass  through 
the  elementary  stage  much  quicker  and  with  far  more  knowledge  of 
what  they  read.  Still  farther  improvements  are  required,  and  must 
be  aimed  at.  The  methods  of  teaching  the  more  advanced  classes  is 
greatly  reformed.  A  large  proportion  of  the  children  in  the  more 
advanced  classes,  in  many  schools,  read  with  considérable  fluency  and 
expression.  Orthography  is  generally  taught  by  the  slate — a  great 
improvement. 

Writing. — The  proportion  of  children,  in  nearly  every  school  under 
my  supervision,  taught  writing  is  much  greater  than  formerly  ;  and 
the  improvement  in  quality  is,  perhaps,  more  than  the  improvement 
in  quantity. 

ArUhmetic.  —  The  improvement  in  teaching  arithmetic  is  very 
marked  compared  with  former  years.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
children  now  work  elementary  rules  with  ease,  aceuracy  and  expédition. 
And  teaching  pupils  the  application  of  the  différent  rules  t^  business 
is  now  more  attended  to. 

Geography. — In  only  eight  schools  is  geography  not  now  taught. 
Why  it  is  not  taught  in  thèse  is,  that  parents  will  not  purchase  geog- 
raphies,  nor  will  commissioners  buy  wall-maps,  &c. 

Grammar. — In  four  or  five  schools  only  is  grammar  not  taught  ; 
the  fault  is  that  of  parents,  who  will  not  purchase  grammars  for  their 
children,  consideriug  grammar  a  useless  study.  Grammar,  which 
requires  more  thought  iu  the  children  and  skill  and  knowledge  in  the 
teacher,  is  still  in  a  state  which  indicates  a  deficiency  in  knowledge, 
tact,  or  iudustry  on  the  part  of  too  many  teachers.  The  grammars 
used  are  scarcely  up  to  our  improved  methods  of  teaching  it. 

Composition. — Composition  is  taught  in  about  80  schools,  and  in  a 
considérable  number  of  thèse  very  successfuUy.  I  cannot  remember 
that  it  was  taught  in  any  school  when  school  inspection  first  com- 
menced. 

Yocal  Music. — It  is  to  be  much  regretted  that  so  very  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  singing  in  our  schools.  In  only  a  very  few  within  my 
field  is  singing  practised.     Every  teacher  should  be  required  to  give 
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instructions  in  music  ;  it  should  be  considered  an  indispensable  branch 
of  instruction. 

Drawing. — This  is  another  branch  too  much  neglected.  Writing 
and  drawing  should  be  taught  contemporaneously  ;  where  this  is  the 
case,  the  art  of  writing  is  aequired  niuch  sooner  and  with  more  ease. 

1.  Elgin. — The  schools  of  this  municipality  ail  had  teachers,  and 
were  in  opération  at  the  dates  of  my  visits,  except  the  school  ofNo. 
3,  whieh  happened  to  hâve  holidays.  In  this  report  I  hâve  to  com- 
plain  of  no  school  as  being  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  One  school 
(No.  2)  had  a  very  small  attendance.  I  wish  commissioners  would 
take  a  more  active  part  in  collecting  school  dues. 

2.  Dundee. — I  found  two  schools  vacant  at  this  visit  to  the  town- 
ship,  nanicly,  No.  2  and  the  dissentient  school  ;  both  thèse  hâve  not 
been  kept  regularly  in  opération  for  some  time.  The  dissentient 
school  can  never  do  much  good  ;  it  and  No.  1  should  be  united  ;  tlieir 
union  would  make  a  strong  district,  and  commissioners  would  be  able 
to  keep  its  school  regularly  in  opération  conducted  by  an  eiEcient 
teacher. 

Of  the  schools  in  opération,  Nos.  1,  4,  1  and  8  showed  considérable 
improvement  ;  No.  1  the  most.  The  children  of  No.  5  showed  very 
little  advancement. 

The  school  commissioners  shew  considérable  zeal  in  discharging 
their  duties,  and  their  Secretary-Treasurer  deserves  praise  for  his  part 
of  the  work. 

3.  St.  Anicet.  —  This  parish  cannot  yet  boast  of  many  efficient 
schools.  So  frequently  are  teachers  changed,  and  schools  are  thus 
brought  under  new  discipline  and  children  under  new  methods  of 
teaching,  thaï  our  difficulties  in  improving  them  can  hardly  be  over- 
come.  The  people  désire  to  hâve  their  own  way  in  choosing  instructors 
and  change  them  as  they  wish.  Commissioners  and  trustées  generally 
yield  to  their  desires  and  wishes,  and  thus  in  mending  matters,  as 
they  thiuk,  things  gofrom  bad  to  worse.  We  hâve  remonstrated 
against  this  evil,  but,  as  yet,  in  the  majority  of  municipalities,  to 

The  Ijest  conducted  schools,  and  in  which  children  shov?  the  most 
advancement,  are  No.  12,  under  commissioners,  and  Nos.  3  and  4, 
under  trustées  ;  next  there  are  No.  1,  under  trustées,  and  Nos.  3  and 
4  under  commissioners  ;  the  rest  are  in  a  very  tolerable  state. 

I  may  further  remark  that  there  is  no  want  of  désire  with  either 
the  peuple  or  the  commissioners  and  trustées  to  hâve  good  teaching 
and  good  teachers.  Their  notions  about  teaching,  sound  éducation, 
of  principles,  and  ignorance  of  how  schools  should  be  conducted,  are 
the  great  drawbacks. 

4.  Godmanchester. — The  state  of  schools  in  Godraanchester,  this 
year,  varies  not  a  little  ;  some  are  conducted  with  considérable  zeal, 
efficiency  and  success.  No.  8,  under  the  commissioners,  gives  the 
least  satisfaction. 

5.  Hinchinbrooke. — In  this  report  I  hâve  to  speak  favourably  of 
nearly  ail  the  schools  of  this  municipality.  A  reformation  is  gra- 
dually  working  less  or  more  into  them  ail,  except  the  dissentient 
school.  So  often  is  this  school  without  a  teacher,  so  inferior  are  the 
teachers  the  trustées  generally  engage,  and  so  short  is  the  term  of 
engagement,  that  the  difficulties  which  thesg  create  are  too  formidable 
to  be  easily  and  in  a  short  time  overcome.  The  présent  teacher,  how- 
ever,  should  she  be  continued  for  some  time,  may  do  not  a  little  to 
revive  it. 

The  school  commissioners  of  this  township  discharge  their  duties 
with  not  a  little  zeal,  and  their  Secretary-Treasurer  is  likewise  very 
attentive  to  his  work. 

6.  Franklin. — Of  the  schools  in  opération  ail  arc  in  a  fair  state  of 
advancement.  The  least  improvement  I  observed  was  in  writing  and 
grammar. 

I  hâve  to  speak  favorably  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners.  His  books  are  kept  with  much  correctness,  and 
everything  recorded  and  entered  with  care. 

7.  HunUngdon. — The  schools  of  this  village  are  ail  in  opération. 
The  advancement  of  éducation  since  my  iirst  visits  to  their  schools  is 
most  satisfactory. 

The  dissentient  school  is  in  a  fair  state,  considering  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  teacher  has  to  contend.  The  greatest  are  the  irregular 
attendance  of  the  scholars  and  want  of  books  and  other  school 
apparatus. 

8.  St.  Malachie. — I  hâve  to  report,  and  with  much  pleasure,  of  the 
very  satisfactory  state  of  the  schools  of  this  municipality.  In  my  visits 
I  was  aocompanied  by  one  or  more  of  the  school  commissioners,  and 
in  not  a  few  schools  some  parents  attended. 

The  commissioners  are  generally  very  attentive  to  their  duties.  They 
hâve  a  very  efficient  Secretary-Treasurer.     Books  well  kept. 


9.  St.  Jean  Chrysosiôme,  No.  1. — Visited  together  two  schools  in 
this  division,  and  found  them  pretty  well  conducted.  The  teachers  of 
both  are  diligent,  and  not  unsuccessful  in  advancing  the  children.  The 
journals  of  the  schools  showed  some  increase  of  pupils. 

The  dissentient  school  of  this  part  of  the  parish  was  not  open  at 
the  time. 

The  school  affairs  of  this  division  of  the  parish  are  at  présent  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  formerly,  and  the  murmuring  objections 
to  the  school  law  and  property  assessment  are  no  more  heard  of. 

Last  year  their  finances  were  in  rather  a  confused  and  unsatisfactory 
state.  The  difficulties  then  existing  are  now  nearly  got  over.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  they  are  still  in  arrears  with  their  teachers. 

10.  St.  Jean  Ch-ysostôme,  No.  2. — I  visited  the  mixed  schools  in 
this  division  of  the  parish,  in  company  with  Mr.  Inspecter  Grondin. 
There  are  No.  8  and  14,  both  of  which  are  in  a  favorable  state  of 
improvement.  Schools  Nos.  1,  11  and  13  are  Protestant,  and  were 
visited  by  myself  only.  They  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  Nos.  1 
and  11  especially. 

11.  Hemmingford. — In  some  municipalities  éducation  advances  far 
less  than  in  others  ;  the  same  is  the  case  in  différent  districts.  This 
applies  to  Hemmingford.  Compared  with  some  other  municipalities, 
it  lags  behind  ;  comparing  some  of  its  own  districts  with  others,  there 
is  a  marked  différence. 

12.  La  Chute. — At  présent  ail  the  schools  in  opération  are  in  a 
satisfactory  state.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  given  is  now  much 
better. 

The  présent  Board  of  Commissioners,  also,  pay  considérable  atten- 
tion to  their  duties.     For  their  assidulty  and  zeal  they  deserve  praise. 

The  collège  is,  likewise,  in  a  favorable  condition,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  public  support  ;  nor  are  its  directors  unmindful  of  their  duties. 

13.  Oore  and  Wentworth. — I  hâve  repeatedly  directed  attention  to 
the  poverty  of  the  Gore  and  Wentworth,  and  therefore  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  schools  regularly  in  opération.  The  éducation  which  the 
children  of  thèse  municipalities  are  reoeiviug  is,  in  conséquence, 
meagre  and  imperfect.  lu  not  one  of  their  schools,  with  the  exception 
of  No.  1,  do  I  lind  the  children  advancing  to  my  satisfaction. 

I  anticipate  not  a  little  help  to  rise  the  character  of  their  schools, 
and  keep  them  more  regularly  in  opération,  from  the  présent  chairman 
of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffin. 

14.  Chaiham,  No.  1. — This  Is  another  municipality  favored  with 
earnest,  zealous,  and  watchful  commissioners,  who  spend  not  a  little  of 
their  time  in  attending  to  theh-  school  affairs.  In  engaging  teachers 
they  are  frequently  disappointed,  depending  more  on  diplomas  for 
professional  skill  and  scholarship  than  on  that  true  test  of  qualilication 
— previous  success  in  conducting  schools.  This  year  their  teachers, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  -persons  of  fair  qualifications,  and  in 
teaching,  pretty  successful.  They  ail  complain  of  that  gênerai  hind- 
rance  to  successful  results  in  teaching,  viz  :  irregular  and  unpuuctual 
attendance. 

15.  Chatham,  No.  2. — ^It  is  of  great  advantage  to  schools  when 
school  commissioners  and  inspectors  work  together,  aud  the  suggest- 
ions and  reoommendations  of  the  latter  are  foUowed  up.  I  single  out 
this  municipality  as  one  such.  It  has  been  but  a  short  time  a  distinct 
municipality  for  school  purposes,  yet  they  hâve  built  two  new  school- 
houses,  one  of  which  is  the  best  in  the  towpship  of  Chatham  ;  and 
their  schools  are  in  as  good  a  condition  as  I  could  expect.  Their 
Secretary-Treasurer  is  also  very  efficient,  and  otherwise  of  value  to 
the  Board. 

16.  St.  Andrew' s. — Ail  the  schools  in  this  municipality  hâve  been 
kept  regularly  in  opération  duriug  last  year,  except  those  of  Nos.  11, 
12  and  14.  The  acudemy  is  in  its  usual  state  of  efficiency.  The 
English  academy  is  kept  very  regularly  in  opération  and  deserves 
public  support. 

Both  the  commissioners  and  their  Secretary-Treasurer  discharge 
their  respective  duties  very  satisfactorily.  The  trustées  of  the  dissen- 
tient schools  and  their  Secretary-Treasurer  show  considérable  skill  in 
attending  to  their  duties. 

17.  Grenville  and  Harrington. — The  people  in  this  section  of  my 
field  of  inspection,  who  object  to  corne  under  the  School  Act,  are  still 
triumphant. 

CITY    OF    MONTREAL. 

The  schools  under  my  supervision  in  the  City  of  Montréal  are  in 
their  usual  very  satisfactory  state,  and  the  number  of  children  attend- 
ing is  steadily  increasing.  The  greatest  increase  is  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
model  school.  This  school  continues  to  be  conducted  in  a  very 
efficient  manner  ;  the  most  remarkable  skill  aud  success  appear  in  his 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic. 
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Estract  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Inspecter  Valate. 

COCXTIES  OF  JACQUES  CARTIER,  HOCHELAGA,  TArDREOL  AND  SOULASGES, 
AND   THE   CATHOLIC   POPULATION   OF    THE    CITÏ    OF    MONTREAL. 

As  I  have  always  done,  I  consider  it  to  be  my  duty,  instead  of  sug- 
gesting  new  théories,  to  watch  and  see  that  your  recommeudations  are 
put  into  exécution,  and  I  have  endeavored  by  every  means  in  my 
power  to  place  the  schools  in  a  position  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
society,  to  the  honor  and  profit  of  which  they  are  destined  to  redound. 
I  have  also  applied  myself  to  the  careful  examination  of  the  accounts 
of  each  Secretary,  the  liabilities,  and  the  collection  of  the  rates,  and 
I  have  taken  measures  to  assure  myself  of  the  regular  payment  of  the 
teachers.  I  must  hère  remark  that  I  have  to  congratulate  myself  on 
the  ability  exhibited  by  a  great  number  of  the  Secretary-Treasurers  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty,  a  condition  which  ail  acknowledge  to 
be  the  mainsjiring  of  the  school  System. 

So  great  is  the  interest  which  the  parents  take  in  the  success  of  the 
schools.  that  when  they  are  informed  of  the  day  and  hour  of  my  visits, 
they  take  real  pleasure  in  being  présent  at  the  examination. 

I  have  always  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  clergy.  Our 
vénérable  Cmés  take  the  more  interest  in  the  schools  in  conséquence 
of  the  instruction  there  imparted  being  based  upon  religions  principles. 

As  to  the  teacher,  that  privileged  individual,  that  lay  apostle,  I 
have  generally  found  him  at  his  post,  full  of  dévotion  to  the  cause 
which  ensures  him  the  esteem,  respect  and  confidence  of  the  parents 
of  his  pupils. 

I  must  not  neglect  to  make  honorable  mention  of  some  teachers  in 
my  district  who  have  been  educated  at  the  Normal  Schools  ;  they  are 
distinguished  for  their  abilities  and  good  morals.  Sabriety,  vigilance 
and  love  of  study  characterise  most  of  them. 

I  have  notbing  but  praise  to  bestow  upon  our  religious  educational 
institutions,  in  which  order  and  perfect  discipline  are  maintained. 

If  I  have  alluded  to  the  acknowledged  merit  of  the  maie  teachers,  I 
must  certainly  not  forget  the  eminent  services  rendered  by  teachers 
of  the  opposite  sex  in  their  respective  sections. 

In  most  of  the  schools  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  progress 
which  bad  been  made  in  two  branches  of  instruction  :  writing  from 
dictation  and  mental  arithmetic  ;  nor  are  the  epistolary  art,  composi- 
tion and  déclamation  ueglected. 

I  subjoin  a  review  of  each  school  under  my  snperintendence. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Bi-CHON-.— /«to  M'ircotL,  par  Max.  iîiicAoji.— Billet,  Publisher  ; 
Salins  (Jura)  :   IS65. — 24  pp.  18mo. 

A  short  biography  containing  an  account  of  the  scientific  researches 
of  M.  Jules  Marcou,  the  well  known  author  and  geolo^rist.  M.  Marcou 
speut  several  years  at  Harvard  Collège,  near  Boston,  and  while  in 
Xorth  America,  explored  the  continent  in  ail  directions,  and  published 
many  valuable  works.  In  writing  the  présent  sketch  of  his  life  and 
iabors,  M.  Buchon  bas  performed  a  patriotic  task,  the  object  in 
view  being  to  place  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  the  public  in 
Europe  the  success  of  a  friend  and  countryman. 

McGee.— Speeches  and  Addresses  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  British 
American  Union.  By  the  Hon.  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee.  Chapman 
and  Hall,  Publishers  ;  London:  1865. — 308  pp.  8vo. 

The  popularityof  Mr.  McGee,  as  a  speaker,  is  so  widely  spread 
that  his  name  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  favorable 
réception  of  any  collection  of  oratorical  efforts  to  which  it  may  be 
appended.  The  speeches  and  addresses  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  pleasure  by  persons  of  ail  shades  in  politics  for  the  éloquence 
and  learning  displayed  by  their  author,  if  for  no  other  reason.  The 
subject,  besides,  is  completely  exhausted  in  thèse  pages — at  least  ou 
that  side  of  the  question  which  the  gifted  speaker  bas  espoused. 

Baillaugeox. — Le  Nouveau  Testament  de  Notre  Seigneur  Jésus- 
Christ,  traduit  de  la  Vulgate  en  français,  avec  des  notes  explicatives, 
morales  et  dogmatiques;  Far  Mgr.  Charles  François  Baillargeon, 
Evêque  de  Tloa,  administrateur  de  V arckidiocèse  de  Québec. — Brous- 
seau,  Printer;  Québec:  1865. — xiv-817  pp.  8vo. 

The  translation  of  the  Vulgate,  of  which  we  have  hère  a  remodelled 
édition,  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Mgr.  Signay,  when  the 
author  was  still  curé  of  Québec,  and  published  for  the°first  time  about 
the  year  1846.  In  the  former  édition,  besides  numerous  foot  notes 
added  by  the  translator,  the  commentaries  of  Père  de  Carrières  had 
been  interwoven  with  the  text — an  arrangement  that  proved  em- 
barrassing  and  defective.     In  expunging  the  commentaries  from  the 


text  for  the  présent  édition,  it  was  fonnd  that  many  portions  of  the 
narrative,  as  translated,  would  require  to  be  altered  in  conséquence 
of  the  intended  change,  or  because  His  Lordship  believed  they 
were  susceptible  of  a  more  literal  rendering,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  text  bas  been  retranslated  accordingly.  The  work  is  enriched 
besides  by  the  addition  of  notes  to  the  liiOO  contained  in  the  finst 
édition.  The  typographical  part  of  the  work  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  and  reflects  much  crédit  on  the  publisher. 

L'EcHO  de  la  France. — Revue  étrangère  de  science  et  de  littéra- 
ture, numéro  spécimen. — 30  pp.  8vo.,  double  columns,  Louis  Ricard, 
Editor  and  Proprietor.     Longmoore  k  Co.,  Printers;  Montréal. 

As  the  tftle  implies,  this  periodical  will  be  devoted  to  the  repro- 
duction of  articles  selected  from  the  French  reviews.  It  will  be 
issued  once  a  week,  and,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Ricard,  pro- 
mises to  be  highly  successful.  We  would'suggest  that  in  addition  to 
the  name  of  the  author,  the  title  of  the  publication  from  which  each 
article  is  drawn  should  be  also  given.  The  priée  of  subscriptiou  will 
be  $4  per  annum. 

Souvenirs  du  4  novembre  1864,  dédiés  aux  anciens  élèves  du  Sémi- 
naire de  Ste.  Thérèse.  Eusèbe  Senécal,  Publisher,  Montréal  ;  38  pp. 
8vo. 

The  contents  of  this  pamphlet  are,  Ist,  an  account  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of  the 
collège  at  Ste.  Thérèse,  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Ducharme  ;  2nd,  a  sketch 
of  his  life  and,  3rd,  an  essay  treating  of  his  capabilitiea  as  a  speaker  ; 
the  whole  being  ornamented  with  a  portrait  and  a  view  of  the  collège. 
We  have  said  before  that  thèse  little  publications  are  calculated  to  do 
much  good  by  promotiug  the  interest  felt  by  former  pupils  for  the 
place  that  witnessed  their  first  attempts  towin'literary  honors,  and  by 
diffusing  a  knowledge  of  our  institutions  of  learning  throughout  the 
country. 


M  0  X  T  H  L  Y    S  U  M  M  A  R  Y 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGE.NCE. 

—  The  boys  of  the  High  School,  before  separating  for  the  Christmas 
holidays,  gave  au  entertainment  at  the  school  to  their  friends  and  friends 
of  the  school.  Yesterday  afternoon  a  very  respectable  and  numerous  au- 
dience gathered  in  the  large  hall  of  the  school,  whtn  the  following  pro- 
gramme of  recitations  was  gone  through  : — 

First  came  an  admirable  Prologue  written  by  Geo.  Murray,  Esq.,  recited 
by  Smith. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  make  my  bow, 
With  trembling  diiBdence,  before  you  now  ; 
But  still  not  ipeechUss,  for  methinks  I  trace 
Kind  looks,-  warm  sympathy  in  every  face. 

l'm  not  exactly,  if  the  truth  be  told, 

A  vétéran  actor — I  am  eight  years  old — 

And  who  can  hope  artistic  skill  to  reach 

By  seven  years'  practice  of  the  gift  of  speech  ? 

Boldly  I  say  it,  we  have  one  and  ail 

Toiied  not  to  bring  discrédit  on  this  Hall  : 

Throughout  our  Programme  we  have  sought  to  "  sieer  '' 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe," 

And,  should  we  fail,  we  humbly  stUl  profess 

That  we  at  least  have  merited  success. 

True,  we  have  nought  on  which  we  can  rely 
To  charm  the  taste  or  fascinate  the  eye, 
^'o  paiuted  miracles  of  scenic  art, 
No  costumes  faithful  to  each  actor's  part, 
No  gilt,  no  spangles,  nought  in  fact  beyond 
This  one-stage  property  of  Shylock's  bond. 

For  this  day  only,  Shylock  will  be  seen 
Without  his  far-famed  "  Jewish  gabardine  ;  " 
Smeared  with  no  soot  to  simulate  bis  breed, 
The  "  noble  Moor  "  will  eloquently  plead, 
And  Buzfuz  thunder  with  indignant  frown, 
Docked  of  his  wig  and  destitute  of  gown  1 

Forgive  thèse  flaws  :  and  if  our  mise  en  seine 

Be  deemed  too  simple,  to  severely  plain, 

Recall  the  taie  of  antique  âges,  how 

When  men  and  women  laughed  and  wept  as  now, 

Thespis,  the  Sire  of  histrionic  art, 

Displayed  his  troupe  of  actors  in — a  cart. 


FOR  LOWER  CANADA. 


One  Word,  kind  Sirs,  pray  pardon  us  the  crime 

Of  being  young — 't  will  softcn  down  with  time  ; 

And  you,  fair  Ladies,  o'er  our  efforts  fling 

Your  smiles'  bright  sunshine — for,  as  poets  sing, 

Witliout  the  smile  from  partial  beauty  won, 

Oh  !  what  were  man  (or  boy) — the  world  without  a  Sun  I 

The  remainder  of  the  programme  was  as  follows  : 

2.  The  Idiot  Boy — Matthews. 

3.  Othello's  Defence  before  the  Venetian  Senate— Macduff. 

4.  The  Duel— Baylis. 

5.  Scène  from  "  The   Merchant  of  Venice,"— Shylock,  Childs  ;  Antonio, 

Reid  ;  Bassanio,  Empey. 

6.  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade— Michaels. 
1.  Sergeant  Buzfiiz  address  to  the  Jury — Baynes. 

8.  Trial  Scène  from  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice"— Shylock,  Baynes  ;  Anto- 
nio, MulhoUand  ;  Bassanio,  Macdougal  ;  Gratiano,  Fleel  ;  The  Duke, 
Jones  ;  The  Doctor  of  Laws,  Cross. 

The  whole  of  the  recitations  were  very  excellent,  most  creditable  to  the 
lads  themselves  and  to  their  Elocutiou  Master,  Professer  Andrew.  We 
ncTer  remember  to  hâve  heard  such  excellent  school  recitations.  Baynes 
was  particularly  clever  in  Sergeant  Buzfuz  and  Shylock — the  trial  scène 
being  ail  done  â  merveille,  and  Michaels  recited  "  The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  "  with  wonderful  spirit,  feeling  and  good  taste. 

The  eloeutionary  exercises  having  concluded,  the  audience  adjourned 
to  the  gymuasiumj  in  order  to  witness  the  performances  of  Mr.  Barnjum's 
lMi]iils.  Fii-t  iii  order  came  the  Junior  Class,  who,  with  wooden  dumb- 
boll?,  CXI  ruij  (1  :i  variety  of  most  graceful  and  spirited  movements,  and 
anytliinii-  iinii.-  ralmirably  adaptcd  for  the  use  of  chiidren  than  thèse  exer 
cisos,  m-  camiLit  conceive.  Next  came  a  class  of  older  boys  with  Indian 
clubs.  This  hcantiful  exercise  is  doubtless  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers, 
who  witnessed  it  at  the  late  entertainment  given  at  the  Rink,  on  whlch 
occasion  it  was  the  thème  of  universal  admiration.  Next  followed  the 
parallcl  bars,  on  which  the  boys  showed  to  very  great  advantage  the 
elasticity  and  ease  of  their  morements,  spcaking  volumes  for  the  admirable 
training  which  they  had  received.  Mr.  Barnjum  evidently  believes  that 
nerve  as  well  as  muscle  should  be  cultivated,  and  the  dashing  in  which  the 
young  gymnasts  threw  sommersaults  in  every  variety  on  the  bars  showed 
that  he  had  found  apt  pupils,  but  still  an  attentive  observer  could  notice 
that  the  confident  way  in  which  the  feats  were  performed  resulted  in 
small  measure  from  the  consciousness  of  possessing  the  necessary  muscle, 
for  no  boy  is  allowed  to  perform  any  advanced  feat,  until  he  has  proved 
his  subtility  to  exécute  ail  the  simple  feats  perfectly.  After  the  parallel 
bars  came  the  horizontal  bar,  and  hère  the  feats  performed  were  such  as 
to  call  forth  enthusiatic  applause,  and  it  was  only  the  confidence  inspired 
bv  kiiownip-  that  their  careful  instructor  would  allow  them  to  do  nothing 
whi'li  tliryweii  notfully  capable  of,  that  could  hâve  reconclled  many 
parents  to  s.-i-  their  sons  apparently  determining  in  the  most  deliberate 
manuer  to  linak  their  necks  ;  but  there  was  no  occasion  for  fear,  as 
strong  and  pliaut  hâve  the  boys'  limbe  become  by  practice,  and  so  well 
can  they  balance  their  bodies,  that  a  severe  fall  seemed  to  be  an  impos- 
sibility.  After  the  Horizontal  Bar  came  the  Trapèze  and  Side  Rings  ;  on 
the  former  sever.al  excellent  feats  were  performed,  and  the  latter  démon- 
strated  with  what  perfect  comfort  one  can  progress  by  an  alternate  hold 
of  the  arms,  when  those  arms  hâve  been  ediicated  to  the  required  standard 
Next  came  the  incliued  ladders,  up  which  the  boys  climbed  hand  over  hand 
without  the  aid  of  feet,  and  ran  up  and  down  without  any  assistance  from 
the  hand,  a  feat  which,  although  it  looks  easy,  in  reality  demands  a  great 
command  of  ncrve,  and  no  small  practice.  After  a  few  more  feats,  the 
exercises  termiuated,  and  the  audience  dispersed,  evidently  much  gratified 
by  what  they  had  witnessed. — Montréal  Gazette. 

—  The  several  schools  nnder  the  control  of  the  Protestant  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  of  Montréal  held  their  Christmas  examinations 
At  the  Briti  h  and  Canidian  School  and  the  Guffintown  School  the 
exammations  were  presided  over  by  Wm  Lunn  Esquiie  Chaurmin  of  the 
Board  and  books  were  di  tnbuted  as  rewards      The  pupils  are  numeiou^i 


to  instruct  his  pupils  in  the  art  of  writing,  and  so  eoable  them,  as  book- 
keepers  or  accountants,  to  earn  an  honest  living.  The  Principal  of  the 
Institution ,  Mr.  Bélanger,  was  présent,  and  three  other  Priests.  The  boys, 
0  in  âge  varied  from  8  to  20,  were  put  through  a  great  many  exercises 
on  the  black  board  ;  the  explanations  of  Professer  Long  being  intcrpreted 
to  them  by  their  tutors.  The  boys  seemed  to  enjoy  their  drill  very  much  ; 
and  it  was  surprising  with  what  aptitude  they  imitated  the  curves  and 
straight  lines  which  the  Professer  put  before  them.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  hour's  exercise,  they  thankcd  Prof.  Long  for  his  visit,  which  he  pro- 
mised  te  repeat  after  the  Holidays.  This  highly  benevolent  institution  is 
under  the  auspices  of  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Montréal,  and  the  Semi- 
nary  of  St.  Sulpice,  protected  by  the  Provincial  Government,  and  directed 
by  the  Clerks  Regular  of  St.  Viater.  English  as  well  as  French  is  taught. 
The  course  ef  studios  is  of  six  years,  and  comprises  grammar,  history, 
geography,  arithmetic,  boek-keeping,  drawing  and  catechism,  with  some 
notions  on  agriculture  and  domestic  economy.  The  charges  for  board  and 
tuition  are  very  low,  and  the  unfortuuates  who  hâve  had  to  seek  for  édu- 
cation there  look  very  comfortable  and  happy.  They  seem  to  be  deeply 
attached  to  their  teachers,  and  were  delighted  when  any  one  of  them  smiled 
upon  Professer  Long's  appréciation  of  their  efforts.  The  charge  for  board 
and  tuition  is  very  lew,  and  there  is  no  characteristic  dress — only  the 
pupils  must  be  provided  with  clothes,  that  they  may  be  always  kept 
clean. — Transcript. 
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SCIESTIFIC    IXTELLIGENCK. 

—  The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Montréal  Natural  History  Society 
was  held  in  their  lecture-room  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  Dec. — Dr.  Small- 
wood,  the  Président,  in  the  chah:. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended.  Among  the  members  présent  were  the 
Lord  Bishop  and  Metropolitan,  Principal  Dawson,  Dr.  De  Sola,  Dr.  Wilkes, 
Dr.  Philip  Carpenter,  and  ethers. 

A  paper  en  "  Sanguinaria  Canadensis  "  or  Bloed  Root,  by  Dr.  Gibb  of 
Lendon,  England,  was  then  read. 

In  January,  1860,  I  had  the  honour  te  read  before  the  Médical  Society 
of  Lendon  a  lengthy  paper  upon  the  natural  history,  properties,  and  mé- 
dical uses  of  the  Sanguinaria  Canadensis  with  the  chief  object  ef  making 
the  médical  profession  in  Britain  acquainted  with  a  plant  which  I  had 
employed  for  some  years  with  decided  advantage  in  many  affections  of 
the  chest  and  wind-pipe.  My  observations  were  the  resuit  of  many  years' 
study  of  the  plant  in  Canada,  where  I  had  made  myself  familiar  with  every- 
thing  concerning  its  growth  and  natural  history. 

As  far  as  traditional  évidence  can  be  traced,  this  plant  has  been  used 
fer  some  time  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  Nerth  America  as  a  pigment  and  a 
medicine,  and  also  as  a  dyeing  agent.  Charlevoix  appears  to  bave  been 
the  first  writer  who  mentions  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  employed  when 
using  the  expression  :  "  S'est  souvent  servi  de  la  racine  de  cette  plante 
pem-  provoquer  les  mois  ;  "  or,  in  other  words,  it  was  administered  as  an 
emmenagogue. 

The  first  printed  notice  of  the  plant  is  briefly  given  in  the  Historia  Cana- 
densium  Plantarum,  by  Jac  Cernuti,  Doctor  ef  Medicine,  published  in  1 635. 
The  second  notice  was  by  John  Parkinson,  apothecary,  Lendon,  1640.  It 
cannot  be  inferred  from  Parkinson's  writings  that  the  plant  was  cultivated 
in  England,  although  seeds  of  the  plant  had  been  sent  from  Canada  and 
Virginia,  which  had  propagatsd  abundantly  in  a  garden  near  Lendon. 

The  plants  described  by  Charlevoix  in  1744,  which  he  met  in  Canada  in 
1721  and  1722,  are  considered  in  the  first  volume  ef  the  Literary  and 
Historical  Society  of  Québec  by  Mr.  Wm.  Sheppard. 

The  Sanguinaria  cannot  be  considered  a  handsome,  showy  plant  ;  never- 
theless,  its  humble  but  beautiful  little  white  flower,  and  the  extrême  deli- 
cacy  ef  its  leaves  curiously  veined  on  the  under  side  with  a  pale  orange, 
almost  at  once  strikes  the  observer  ;  with  justice  it  may  be  called  élégant, 
and  can  be  admired  net  only  for  its  delicacy,  but  is  mteresting  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  very  early  inflorescence,  being  among  the  carliest  of 
the  Spring  plants  of  North  America,  appearing  as  seen  as  the  frost  leaves 
the  earth  in  the  month  of  April  or  May. 

The  flower  resembles  the  White  Crocus  very  closely,  for  when  it  first 
cemes  up  the  bud  is  supported  by  the  leaf,  and  is  folded  together  with  it. 
The  flower,  however,  seen  élevâtes  itself  above  its  protector,  while  the 
leaf  having  performed  its  duty  of  guardiau  to  the  tender  bud,  expands  to 
the  fuU  size.  The  flewers  hâve  generally  8  petals — I  hâve  seen  them  ef 
10  or  12.  They  are,  therefore,  net  double  ;  with  care  and  attention  a  fine 
double  variety  might  be  produced,  as  there  is  a  great  propensity  in  this 
plant  to  multiply  its  petals. 

There  are,  prebably,  two  varieties  ef  the  Sanguinaria,  carefully  founded 
upon  the  différence  in  the  ferm  of  the  petals.  When  the  flowering  has  passed 
about  a  month  the  whole  plant  becomes  much  increased  in  size,  frequeutly 
attaming,  by  midsummer,  to  the  height  ef  15  inches,  but  cemmonly  net 
exceeding  12.  The  number  ef  leaves  varies  from  2  to  5  or  6,  and  several 
flower  stalks  are  furnlshed  from  a  single  root.  The  number  of  flewers 
dépend  upon  the  number  ef  buds  or  hybernacula,  but  usually  3  to  4. 

The  plant  has  been  successfully  grown  in  varions  parts  of  Europe,  still  it 
is  very  little  known  in  Britain,  and  is  net  even  mentioned  in  many  of  the 
systematic  works  on  Betany 

Dr.  Wm.  P.  C.  Barton  sjieaks  of  it  in  an  arid  sandy  soil  near  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  ;  whiist  Pursh  says  it  delights  in  fertile  soil  ; 
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moreover  it  is  found  where  the  soil  is  positively  bad,  thus  showing  it  is  a 
hardj  perennial.  It  may  be  converted  into  an  annual  by  parting  the  roots 
in  the  Autumn,  when  it  will  blossom  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  its 
seeds  will  ripen  perhaps  before  June.  The  Sanguinaria  or  blood-root  pos- 
sesses  several  names  derived  from  its  leading  pecularities  and  uses.  It  was 
called  blood-wort,  blood-root,  beth-root  and  sanguinaria,  from  the  circum- 
stance  of  its  fleshy  roots  pouring  forlh  a  bright  red  or  orange  juice  when 
broken  asuuder.  This  juice  was  used  as  a  dye  and  a  paint  by  the  Indians 
to  smear  their  bodies,  and  hence  called  Indian  paint,  Indian  Turmeric, 
Puccoon,  Ked  Puccoon,  Red  Root,  &c. 

Canada  is  essentially  the  country  of  the  Blood  Root,  hence  its  name, 
especially  as  it  was  first  discovered  in  that  part  of  the  British  Empire.  It 
grows  in  abondance  throughout  the  woods  of  Canada,  and  is  found  plenti- 
fally  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  as  far 
eastward  as  Labrador  and  to  the  north  of  the  Saskatchewan,  on  the  east- 
ern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  hâve  seen  it  growing  in  varions  parts 
of  Canada,  at  distances  the  mo=t  remote.  My  friend  Dr.  Henry  G.  Wright 
bas  seen  it  at  Grosse  Isle,  and  it  extends  much  fuither  eastward.  I  believe 
that  Pursh^found  it  on  the  peaty  soil  of  Anticosti.  It  exists  throughout 
the  United  States  as  far  as  Florida.  According  to  the  late  Mr.  Peter 
Dease,  of  Montréal,  it  is  unknown  at  Hudson's  Bay,  a  fact  corroborated  by 
Sir  John  Richardson.  The  extrême  western  range  of  the  plant  probably 
extends  to  the  Oregou  Territory  and  California. 

No.  1  Bryanston  street,  London,  England. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Gibb  for  his  valuable  paper. 

Principal  Dawson  exhibited  a  number  of  spécimens  of  flint  implements 
and  fossils  from  St.  Acheul,  near  Amiens,  and  made  some  observations  on 
the  mode  of  their  occurrence  in  the  "  high  level  gravel,"  in  the  valley  of 
the  Somme.  He  refcrred  to  the  mvestigations  of  Boucher  de  Perthes  and 
Prestwich,  and  quoted  a  portion  of  the  description  of  the  locality  by  the 
latter  geologist.  He  statcd  the  following  conclusions  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  locality  and  of  the  spécimens,  more  especially  those  m 
the  collection  of  Jlr.  Prestwich  : 

1.  The  implements  canuot  be  considered  so  much  a  characteristic  of  a 
particular  âge  as  of  a  particular  work.  They  are  not  spears  or  arrows,  or 
hatchets,  but  picks  and  diggers,  adapted  for  digging  in  the  earth  or  hollow- 
ing  wooden  canoës.  A  considération  of  the  implements  of  the  American 
stone  âge  renders  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  makers  of 
thèse  tools  did  not  possess  also  stone  arrows,  spears,  knives,  and  other 
implements.  The  application  of  the  idea  of  an  older  and  ruder  stone  âge 
to  such  implements  is  gratuitous,  and  contradicted  by  American  anti- 
quities. 

2.  There  are  some  reasons  to  induce  the  belief  that  thèse  Implements 
bave  been  used  in  driving  small  horizontal  adits  into  the  gravel  beds  of 
St.  Acheul,  in  search  of  iîints.  In  this  case  they  may  not  be  of  great 
antiquity,  though  certainly  older  than  the  Roman  occupation  of  Gaul. 

3.  They  may  bave  been  deposited  with  the  gravel.  In  this  case  they 
belong  historically  to  a  very  ancient  period,  though  geologically  modem  ; 
and  at  the  time  when  they  were  deposited  the  climate  of  France  must  bave 
been  more  severe  than  at  présent,  its  level  différent,  its  surface  covered 
with  dense  forests,  inhabited  by  several  great  quadrupeds  now  extinct, 
and  the  River  Somme  must  hâve  been  much  larger  than  at  présent,  and 
must  bave  spread  its  waters  over  a  wide  plain,  in  which  the  St.  Acheul 
gravel  constituted  a  bank  or  point,  inundated  in  times  of  flood,  and  perhaps 
too  by  the  aborigines  as  a  place  for  making  canoës. 

4.  Before  either  of  the  two  théories  above  stated  can  be  finally  accepted, 
much  more  thorough  investigations  must  be  made,  and  also  carefid  topo- 
graphical  surveys  of  the  whole  district.  In  event  of  the  view  last  mentioned 
being  sustained,  the  question  of  absolute  time  required  will  still  be  difficult 
to  détermine,  since  the  causes  of  érosion  and  déposition  in  opération  at  the 
period  in  question  must  bave  been  very  dissimilar  from  those  now  in  action, 
and  other  unknown  causes,  whether  sudden  or  graduai  in  their  opération, 
must  hâve  intervened  to  produce  the  présent  state  of  the  country.  In  this 
case,  however,  there  would  be  a  strong  probability  that  the  Rhinocéros 
tichorhinus  and  the  Mammoth  bad  continued  to  exist  in  Europe  down  to 
the  period  of  the  implement  making. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  séries  of  systematic  excavations  in  thèse 
gravels,  and  a  geological  and  topographical  survey  of  the  whole  basin  of 
the  Somme  should  be  undertaken  by  some  scientific  body  in  France  or 
England,  as  it  may  require  many  years  to  enable  individual  explorers  to 
obtain  the  data,  required  to  settïe  the  questions  that  hâve  been  raised  in 
connection  with  thèse  deposits. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Dawson  for  his  valuable  paper  was  passed  by 
the  Society, — after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. — Montréal  Gazette. 

—  At  a  meeting  of  the  >fi>w  York  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  Art,  in  Cooper  Institute,  October  16th,  a  deeply  interesting 
paper  was  read  by  Mathew  Haie  Smith,  Esq.,  on  the  "  Evidences  of  the 
Hebrew  Origin  of  the  North  American  Indian,''  which  well  deserves  repub- 
lishing  in  full  for  the  benefit  of  ail  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  Disturnell,  relating  to  the 
présent  condition  of  America  and  the  native  Indians  : 

"  On  the  continent  of  America  man  is  found  to  exist,  in  différent  degrees 
of  civilization,  from  the  75th  of  north  latitude  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  55  south 
latitude  ;  on  the  extrême  north  being  found  the  d^^rfed  Esquimaux,  and 
on  the  south  the  full-grown  Patagonian  Indians.     For  three  or  four  hun- 


dred  years  this  vast  îtretch  of  country,  running  through  130  degrees  of 
latitude,  has  been  known  and  peopled  môstly  by  différent  European  nations. 
Danish  America  or  Greenland,  Russian  America,  and  British  America, 
lying  on  the  north,  each  extend  within  the  Arctic  circle. 

"  The  United  States,  entending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Océan, 
has  been  mainly  settled  by  the  Dutch,  English,  Irish,  French,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  Germans,  and  Africans — there  now  being  only  about  400,000 
native  Indians.  Cuba,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  most  of  the  South 
American  republics,  havc  been  settled  by  Spaniards  and  Africans  ;  Brazil 
by  the  Portuguese  and  Africans. 

"  The  whites  and  the  blacks  embrace  ail  of  the  known  modem  origin  of 
the  inhabitants  now  living  on  the  American  continent,  estimated  at  from 
55  or  60,000,000  soûls.  Of  the  native  American  copper-colored  race  there 
is  estimated  to  be  10  or  15,000,000  living  in  North  and  South  America, 
whose  origin  ta  doubifvl,  their  antiquity  running  back  many  hundred  years 
before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  A  late  writer  says,  '  The 
aboriginals  of  ail  America  hâve  a  striking  similarity.  From  Tierra  del 
Fuego  to  Labrador  they  are  of  a  swartby  copper  color,  with  straight  hair, 
small  ears,  prominent  cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  long  e^'e,  and  gloomy  iispect. 
Thèse  are  considered  as  distinct  familles  of  the  human  race,  though  inter- 
mixed  in  every  shade. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  degraded  portion  of  the  North  American  Indians 
may  be  found  in  California  and  Oregou,  while  farther  to  the  north,  along 
the  Pacific  coast  in  British  America  and  Russian  America,  there  are  to  be 
found  a  more  intelligent  people,  who  are  good  fisherman,  hunters,  and 
carvers  in  wood,  stones,  and  metals,  and  that  in  many  respects  they  assume 
an  Asiatic  character  in  their  mode  of  living  and  rude  drawing  and  carving 
of  différent  kinds  of  ornaments. 

"  On  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  lying  midwaybetweenVancover'sIsland 
and  the  Sitka  Archipelago,  the  native  population,  named  Skittagets,  aro 
described  as  the  best  spécimens  of  the  Indian  race,  apt  to  adopt  the  cus- 
toms  of  civilized  life,  ingénions  and  industrioas,  and  naturally  white  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Europe  ;  no  doubt  partaking  of  an  Asiatic  cast 
of  character,  although  possibly  more  or  less  removed  from  the  Hebrew  origin. 
One  singular  fact  that  exists  in  regard  to  the  Indian  race  in  America  is 
that  of  the  slight  différence  in  color  when  living  in  the  Arctic  or  the  equa- 
torial  régions,  while  in  Africa  and  Asia  the  very  black  natives  are  found 
near  the  equator." — Phrenological  Journal. 

—  The  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  was  incorporated  by 
the  State  of  New-York,  in  1854.  Its  objectis  the  advancement  of  geographi- 
cal and  statistical  science  by  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  thèse  branches 
of  knowledge  ;  and  although  in  its  infancy  it  has  already  taken  rank  as  a 
useful  and  efficient  institution.  Among  its  members  are  many  gentlemen  of 
high  scientific  and  literary  attainments,  both  in  New- York  city,  where  its 
roums  are  located,  and  elsewhere,  and  it  has  for  its  honorary  and  corres- 
ponding  members  gentlemen,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  of  the  first 
literary  and  scientific  excellence.  The  Society  has  on  foot  at  présent  the 
following  measures,  among  others  : 

A  collection  of  standard  and  authentic  maps  and  books  relating  to  geog- 
raphy  and  statistics,  to  be  kept  for  public  use  under  proper  régulations. 
This  collection  now  numbers  over  10,000  volumes. 

The  holding  of  meetings,  raonthly  (July,  August,  and  September  except- 
ed),  for  the  reading  of  valuable  papers,  with  scientific  discussions,  personal 
narrations  of  explorers,  travellers,  etc.  Thèse  meetings  are  open  and  free 
to  the  public,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  therein  are  publishcd  to 
the  world.  Interesting  matter  relating  to  the  subjects  comprehended  by 
the  association  is  solioited  from  ail  parts  of  the  globe.  Another  object  is 
the  origination  and  assistance  in  explorations  of  undescribed  régions  and 
in  voyages  of  discovery. 

Yaluable  contributions  to  the  library  and  funds  of  the  Society  hâve  been 
received  from  time  to  time,  from  and  through  the  différent  departments  at 
Washington,  and  the  department  of  State  has  shown  a  spécial  interest  in 
its  welfare  by  recommending  it  to  the  notice  of  foreign  powers  and  the 
foreign  agents  of  the  governnient. 

The  Society  is  now  seeking  to  raise  a  fund  of  $10,000,  by  subscriptions, 
with  which  they  contcmplate  takmg  suitable  rooms,  and  fitting  them  up 
properly  as  a  library,  where  will  be  afforded  to  ail  the  privilège  of  Consult- 
ing its  books  and  maps.  The  Society  has  also  in  view  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  fund  of  $100,000,  to  be  raised  in  the  same  manner,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  extension  of  geographical  and  sta- 
tistical information,  and  the  carrying  into  practical  effect  any  undertaking 
which  may  be  considered  worthy  of  accomplishment. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  amount,  $10,000,  will  be  speedily  made  up,  and  the 
laudable  purpose  of  the  Society  in  opening  their  extensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  books,  maps,  and  other  geographical  matter  to  the  public  be 
carried  into  effect  without  delay. 

Gentlemen  of  means  now  bave  an  opportunity  of  subscribing  to  the 
library  project,  and  may  soon  bave  the  opportunity  to  enroU  themselves 
as  patrons  of  the  permanent  fund,  as  the  subscriptions  therefor  will  ère 
long  be  opened. — Ib. 
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